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TT!NDEB  the  title  of  "  Mediceval  and  Modem  Art  and  Artists/'*  a  series  of 
^  biographies  ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  European  Art  has  latelj 
been  completed  in  Germany.  The  plan  of  intrusting  each  life  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  a  specialist,  a  plan  adhered  to  throughout  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Bobert 
Dohme,  Librarian  to  the  Emperor  William,  was  such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to 
render  the  series  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  pictorial  Art.  Hence  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  expectations  entertained  by  those  who  were 
aware  of  the  judgment  shown  in  the  selection  of  contributors,  have  been  fully 
realised.  The  names  of  Bobert  Yischer,  Hermann  Liicke,  Carl  Lemcke, 
A.  "Woltmann,  W.  Bode,  B.  Bergau,  Alfred  von  "Wurzbach,  Dr.  Hubert 
Janitschek,  Dr.  Oscar  Eisenmann,  Dr.  Adolf  Bosenberg,  0.  A.  Begnet,  and 
others,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  guarantee  perfect  workmanship  and  the 
complete  literary  success  of  the  undertaking. 

That  so  magnificent  a  contribution  to  aesthetic  studies  should  remain 
entirely  unknown  to  the  majority  of  English  lovers  of  Art  would  certainly 
have  been  a  source  of  regret,  especially  to  those  who  attach  importance  to  the 
due  appreciation  of  the  productions  of  the  great  masters.  At  the  same  time, 
the  vast  scope  and  extent  of  the  compilation  necessarily  precluded  the  idea  of 
a  complete  translation,  even  if  otherwise  desirable.  Hence  in  the  preparation 
of  the  present  volume,  which  deals  with  the  earlier  epochs  of  Continental  Art, 
an  eclectic  system  had  to  be  adopted,  and  with  such  abundant  and  valuable 
materials  to  hand  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  duty  of  selection  was  of 
an  imusually  thankless  character.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  task 
was  rendered  less  difficult  by  adherence  to  one  fundamental  principle,  not 
always  sufficiently  recognised  in  the  Art- world,  and  indeed  by  many  held  to 
be  heretical.  The  editor  believes  that  there  are  no  abstract  canons  of  taste, 
no  ideal  standards  of  beauty,  the  imchangeable  reflex  of  eternal  and  divine 
prototypes  on  which  are  modelled  all  outward  realities.     Of  the  three  forms  of 


*  «Eunst  imd  Eimstler  des  Mittelalters  imd  der  Neuzeit,  Biographien  tmd  CharakteiJ6tiken, 
iinter  Mitwirkung  von  Fachgenoesen  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Hobert  Dohme,  Hofbibliothekar  sr. 
Majestat  des  Kaisers  Wilbehn,"  Leipzig,  1875 — 8. 
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Art^  the  ideal  or  conyentional^  the  realistic,  and  the  personal — ^the  last  to  him 
seems  to  be  the  true  yivifying  element ;  for  ''  the  determining  and  essential 
constituent  of  Art  is  the  personality  of  the  artist'*  (E.  Vernon).  Hence  the 
highest  Art,  admitting  of  indefinite  variety  of  outward  form,  belongs  to  no 
particular  time  or  place,  the  true  test  of  excellence  being  the  faithful  repro- 
duction, not  of  any  traditional  types,  however  perfect  in  themselves,  but  of 
the  individual  artist's  conception  of  nature.  Whenever  and  wherever  this 
conception  is  in  itself  of  a  noble  type,  then  its  perfect  embodiment  in  outward 
form,  whatever  form  that  may  be,  must  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the 
highest  Art.  In  this  sense  the  ruined  temple  of  Ongkor-Y&ht,  on  the  wooded 
shores  of  the  great  Cambojan  Lake,  must  rank  on  the  same  level  as  the  ruined 
temple  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis ;  for  both  are  cast  in  grand  lines  and  both 
are  the  faithful  reflex  of  the  artist's  individuality. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  a  preference  has  here  been  given  to  such  men  as 
Schongauer,  Diirer,  the  Van  Eycks,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Quentin  Matsys, 
Masaccio,  Mantegna,  Ghirlandajo,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Signorelli,  Poussin,  Claude, 
all  of  whom  faithfully  reproduced  their  own  beautiful  ideals,  rather  than 
echoed  the  beautiful  ideals  of  others.  The  ideals  are  no  doubt  often  of  very 
different  orders,  but  each  is  entitled  on  these  grounds  to  distinct  recognition. 
Else  all  Art  becomes  academical,  a  slave  to  routine,  sinking  to  the  stereo- 
typed expression  oifade  traditions,  inspired  by  a  narrow  dogmatism,  sustained 
by  mediocrity,  the  negation  of  all  expansion  and  free  development. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  historic  progress 
of  European  Art.  But  the  idea  of  all  progress  necessarily  involves  various 
degrees  of  relative  success,  from  the  crude  essays  of  the  pioneer  to  the  crowning 
triumphs  of  a  perfected  technique.  Hence  the  appearance  of  such  names  as 
Einhart,  Tuotilo,  Bemward,  representatives  of  the  earliest  tentative  efforts  of 
the  formative  Arts,  who  manfully  struggled  under  almost  insuperable  technical 
difficulties  to  describe  vividly  and  dramatically  and  give  outward  expression 
to  the  inward  thought.  Such  men,  forming  moreover  the  only  connecting 
link  between  classical  and  modern  times,  here  justly  receive  the  same  apprecia- 
tion as  do,  for  instance,  the  earlier  monuments  of  Olympia  in  the  history  of 
Greek  Art. 

But  the  general  historic  development  having  been  sufficiently  illustrated 
in  the  German  section,  it  was  unnecessary  in  the  others  to  go  further  back 
than  the  Early  Eenaissance.  Hence  the  Art  of  the  Low  Coimtries  is  introduced 
at  once  with  the  great  names  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  that  of  Italy  with  their 
glorious  contemporary,  Masaccio.  But  in  the  French  section  we  are  again 
reminded  that  there  is  no  absolute  in  this  world,  but  only  the  relative.  For 
here  we  begin  with  Nicholas  Poussin,  wlio  flourished  two  centuries  later.  Yet 
a  name  that  might  elsewhere  mark  perhaps  the  bloom  or  even  the  decay  of 
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pictorial  Art  belongs  in  France  still  to  the  earlier  period.  Before  the  time  of 
Ponssin  there  is  no  national  French  School,  the  older  French  painters  having 
been  mere  imitators  of  the  Italians ;  and  imitators,  all  who  failed  to  stamp 
their  individuality  on  th6ir  productions,  can  here  find  no  place.  Objection 
might  perhaps  be  taken  on  this  ground  to  such  a  name  as  that  of  De'  Bazzi. 
But  De'  Bazzi  had  an  ideal,  which,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  was 
still  beautiful,  and  notwithstanding  all  his  vagaries  was  more  than  once  per- 
fectly realised  by  him.  Besides,  the  Art-student  will  probably  not  be  ungrate- 
ful for  the  appearance  of  this  name,  if  only  for  the  opportunity  it  affords 
his  biographer  of  showing  how  adverse  criticism  may  be  combined  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  real  merit.  There  is  often  more  to  be  learned 
from  the  errors  of  originality  than  from  the  faultlessness  of  the  commonplace. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  German  Minster  Builders,  not  usually  included 
in  the  category  of  the  ''  masters,"  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  on  other  groiuids. 
Apart  from  the  variety  it  imparts  to  the  work,  the  subject  seemed  so  extremely 
interesting,  has  here  been  dealt  with  so  ably,  and  is  otherwise  so  little  known 
and  80  rarely  treated  in  works  of  Art/  that  its  exclusion  might  have  seemed 
to  many  a  greater  oversight  than  its  insertion  may  possibly  to  some  appear 
surprising.  At  all  events,  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  cold  consistency,  a  desirable 
feature  has  thus  been  added  to  the  volume. 

A  word  on  the  translation.  To  reproduce  in  readable  form  a  German  text 
indulging  at  times  so  largely  in  transcendental  criticism,  might  seem  to  be 
either  a  superfluous  or  an  impossible  task.  Yet  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
materially  to  modify  this  element,  and  the  editor  is  not  conscious  of  having 
otherwise  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  styles  of  the  various 
contributors  often  differ  greatly,  but  he  has  endeavoured  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  soiuid  canons  of  translation  to  impart  a  certain  uniformity 
to  this  English  version.  His  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  work  which  does 
not  obtrusively  suggest  the  original,  and  which  may  be  read  without  that 
uncomfortable  feeling  arising  out  of  the  too  obvious  struggle  to  overcome 
difficulties. 

Touching  the  title  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  brevity  has  been 
consulted  by  grouping  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  sections  under  the 
collective  name  of  Teutonic,  a  term  fully  justified  on  ethnical  grounds. 

A.  H.  K. 


19,  Wbbtwick  Qabbbns,  W. 
JwM  16M,  1879. 
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THE   EARLY  GERMAN  MASTERS. 


EINHAKT. 

(Bora  about  770,  died  8i0.) 


By  Dr.  R.  Dohme. 


"  He  WM  a  noble-minded  man,  wise,  ot  flowing  speech,  upright  in 
useful  to  maa;  by  his  Art,  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  Charles,  who  employed 
hiin  to  Dairy  out  mguy  wotIu." 

Bhauancb  Mauuub,  Epitaph  of  Einhart. 

rpHE  Middle  Ages  are  Bevered  by  no  hard  and  fast  line  from  antiquity.     Both 
-*■     flow  rather  for  a  time  side  by  side  together,  the  modem  era  emerging 
but  slowly  and  gmdually,  and  not  till  both  Christendom,  and  especially  the 
Germanic  peoples,  rapidly  acquiring 
political    importance,   had    in    the 
course  of  centuries  endeavoured  to 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
classic   culture,   and  vigorously  to 
continue  it.    The  attempt  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful.     The  old  ideas, 
after  languiahing  for  some  genera- 
tions longer,  at  last  quite  died  out 
about  the   close   of  the   first  mil- 
lennium of  our  era,  by  which  time 

the  new  elements  had  acquired  con-  ^'^'^''  ^^^^  ''  -*-"-^  ChapeUe. 

sistency    enough    henceforth    to    develop  themselves,   though    on    principles 
different  from  those  of  antiquity. 

During  the  whole  of  that  intermediate  period  no  trace  can  be  discovered 
of  any  conscious  antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  always,  of  course, 
excepting  the  purely  ecolesiaatical  domain.  With  the  general  progress  of 
culture  the  Art  also  of  the  ancients  blends  imperceptibly,  and  without  any 
harsh  contrasts,  with  that  of  medieovol  times.  Christianity  itself  introduces  new 
thoughts  into  Art,  at  first  rather  objectively  than  with  any  set  purpose.     The 
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Redeemer  of  the  world  appears  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  primitiye  type  of 
the  pagan  idea  of  the  Beity,  at  times  even  under  the  image  of  the  Greek 
singer  Orpheus.  The  ornamental  Art  of  the  catacombs,  the  most  ancient 
Christian  monuments  extant,  corresponds  both  in  design  and  treatment 
altogether  with  what  we  meet  with  on  contemporary  heathen  buildings,  just 
as  the  form  of  the  church  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  State  apartments  of  the 
Homan  imperial  palaces.  Not  for  centuries  is  the  emancipation  from  the  old 
pagan  tradition  thoroughly  effected ;  its  influence,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  felt 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Ostrogoths  were  the  first  Germanic  people  to  develop  a  regular  form  of 
govemment  on  Italian  soil,  whilst  the  waves  of  migpration  were  elsewhere  still 
surging  to  and  fro.  Here  also,  instead  of  any  attempt  to  strike  out  a  new  and 
independent  line,  we  find  a  continual  retrospective  clinging  to  the  old  Roman 
style,  and  the  history  of  this  State  offers  the  most  interesting  contribution  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  civilised  Germanic 
princes  towards  Art  and  the  Art-world.  Bearing  on  this  point,  there  are  still 
preserved  the  orders  and  decrees  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (493 — 526) ;  though 
certainly  in  a  considerably  modified  form,  owing  to  the  revision  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  minister  Cassiodorus.  Still,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  spirit  pervading  them  is,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Theodoric  himself.  Amongst  other  things  he  declares  that,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  feels  himself  called  upon  to  continue  the  work  of  the  CsBsars, 
who  were  ever  famous  for  their  love  of  building,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
feeling,  he  repeatedly  impresses  on  the  Romans  the  importance  of  preserving 
their  monuments.  Beautiful  structures,  he  says,  are  his  delight,  the  ornament 
of  the  land,  and  the  ruler's  title  to  fame,  for  posterity  willingly  judges  the 
monarch  by  the  works  he  leaves  behind  hiuL  He  dwells  on  the  importance  of 
the  office  with  which  he  intrusts  his  architect,  for  it  is  a  highly  honourable 
thing  to  raise  edifices,  commanding  the  admiration  and  praise  of  the  remotest 
times.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  requires  that  all  his  buildings  be  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  great  creations  of  antiquity.  And,  when  he  lastly  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  liberal  hand  promotes  genius,  while  the  artist  himself  should 
be  free  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his  maintenance,  in  order  to  be  able  to  live 
exclusively  for  his  high  mission,  we  see  the  princely  virtue  of  munificence,  ever 
expected  from  the  sovereigns  of  Teuton  race,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  deep 
veneration  for  Art  and  its  promoters  which  still  survived  from  classic  times. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  actual  productions  of  Theodoric's 
architect,  Aloisius,  fell  far  short  of  the  king's  lofty  words  and  promises. 

In  the  Frankish  kingdom  also,  beyond  the  Alps,  in  spite  of  the  evil  days 
they  had  to  live  through,  and  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire, 
society  still  felt  itself  intimately  associated  with  the  old  culture.    Well  might 
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thoughtful  contemporaries  have  grieved  at  the  now  not  unfrequent  sight  of 
wretched  wooden  churches  springing  up,  especially  in  the  north,  as  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Art  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  grand  remains  of  Roman  architecture.  Side  by  side,  however,  wit]i  this, 
there  was  kept  alive  not  only  the  rough  old  freestone  method  of  the  Gauls,  but 
also  the  far  more  difficult  art  of  bound  and  finished  masonry,  at  least  in  the 
large  towns.  Besides^  in  many  retired  districts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  numerous  quarries,  the  old  traditions  continued  to  be  propagated  by  indi- 
vidual families  and  members  of  the  craft ;  nor  were  there  cases  wanting  in 
which  these  traditions  were  thus,  at  least  in  a  modified  form»  handed  down 
uninterruptedly  from  the  days  of  the  Romans  to  an  advanced  period  in  mediaeval 
times. 

The  circumstances  were  essentially  different  in  Germany.  If  the  Roman  or 
Romanised  populations  in  Italy  and  Gaul  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  decided 
influence  in  the  relations  then  springing  up  between  them  and  their  new 
Germanic  masters,  nowhere  in  Germany  itself,  except  in  the  cities  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  had  Roman  culture  been  able  to  secure  a  firm  and  lasting 
hold.  Even  in  Noricum,  after  the  last  of  the  Roman  element  had  been  with- 
drawn by  Odoacer,  in  488,  during  the  ensuing  turmoils  the  very  memory  of 
the  earlier  and  better  times,  and  even  of  the  sites  of  once  flourishing  cities, 
perished  utterly.  Hence,  during  the  following  centuries,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  an  Art  in  Germany.  It  did  not  again  make  its  appearance  till  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  with  which  came  also  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  culture. 

But,  even  in  Christian  times,  the  change  was  at  first  very  gradual.  The 
numerous  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Boniface  were  little  more  than  temporary 
expedients  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  moment — mostly  of  wood,  here  and  there 
of  nothing  more  substantial  than  branches  and  brushwood.  Hence  in  a  few 
decades  they  no  longer  served  their  purpose,  and  other  works  were  obliged  to  be 
constructed  in  their  place.  But,  after  Christianity  had  taken  deep  root  during 
the  next  ensuing  generations,  the  young  zeal  of  the  faithM  was  anxious  to 
impart  rich  forms  to  their  churches,  and,  with  an  extraordinary  love  of  archi- 
tectural  display,  there  were  also  developed  a  corresponding  skill  and  talent  for 
building.  The  cloister  schools  became  flourishing  nurseries  of  Art,  which, 
amidst  the  troubles  of  the  times,  seldom  throve  well  in  the  outer  world,  and  the 
activity  displayed  by  certain  German  foundations  about  the  year  800  was 
never  again  even  approached.  The  models  and  treatises  of  antiquity  still  formed 
the  rule  and  standard  of  such  works,  however  little  the  artistic  facidty  of  the 
times  may  have  reflected  the  structural  genius  of  the  Romans. 

This  first  outburst  of  mediaeval  Art  eoincides  with  the  happier  times 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Charles  the  Great 
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over  the  West.  Like  a  green  ialand  amidst  the  barren  waste  of  waters,  this 
epoch  emerges  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  foregoing  and  following  times. 
Thanks  to  the  impotency  of  his  successors,  the  civilising  influence  of  his  reign 
was  doubtless  of  but  little  consequence  for  after  times.  Still  it  must  always 
possess  special  interest  for  the  serious  inqiiirer  into  the  state  of  Art  and 
culture  in  each  successive  period  of  its  development.  And  this  for  two 
reasons — ^first,  because  in  the  North  a  final  effort  was  now  consciously  and 
deliberately  made  again  to  direct  contemporary  Art  to  create  in  the  spirit  of 
antiquity;  and  secondly,  because  this  same  period  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  spring-tide  of  mediaeval  Art  itself.  Thus  the 
Oarlovingian  epoch  forms  in  the  history  of  Art  one  of  those  great  turning- 
points,  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  are  so  closely  intermingled  that  at  the 
first  cursory  glance  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  what  direction  the  balance  most 
inclines.  The  old  appears  still  in  a  more  splendid  and  attractive  garb,  while 
the  new,  if  not  so  conspicuous,  is  not  the  less  actually  present. 

This    is  also  the  first  period  of   mediaBval  times  which,  apart  from  the 
occasional  references  of  contemporary  writers,  speaks  clearly  to  us  in  at  least 
some  important  works  still  extant.     On  the  other  hsmd,  our  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  the  artists  themselves  suffers  from  the  same  lack  of  interest 
in  the  personality  of  the  individual,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  this  peculiarity,  and  it 
may  here  suffice  to  remark  that,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the  artist  in  his 
work,  there  can  be  no  question,  in  mediaeval  times,  of  biographies,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  of  such  as,  beyond  a  few  dates  and  anecdotes,  imdertake  to 
estimate  the  mental  development  of  the  man  himself.     Hence  the  following 
sections  will  be  devoted  rather  to  typical  representatives  of  those  great  mediaeval 
artistic  classes  that  for  centuries  monopolized  the  Art-life  of  the  times.     The 
Art  of  the  imperial  courts,  with  all  their  great  architectural  undertakings,  will 
thus  be  represented  in  the  person  of  Einhart.     In  the  same  way  Tuotilo  will 
serve  us  as  an  example  of  the  artistic  energy  displayed  by  the  cloisters,  within 
whose  quiet  precincts  thousands  of  industrious  and  talented  men  were  cease- 
lessly at  work.      So  also  with  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  as  a  type  of  the 
fostering  care  and  devotion  to  Art  within  the  circles  of  the  secular  clergy. 
Later  on  the  civic  element  of  the  fiourishing  mediaeval  towns,  as  they  grew  in 
strength  and  infiuence,  gradually  supplanted  the  hitherto  everywhere  predo- 
minant ecclesiastical  and  monastic  artists,  and  in  the  great  Gothic  minsters 
the  very  highest  expression  was  given  to  the  whole  field  of  mediaeval  Art.     At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  corporate  feeling  is  again  strengthened  in  a  special 
manner  by  the  masonic  guilds,  or  lodges,  preventing  us  from  catching  more 
than  a  vague  glimpse  of  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  personality  even  of  such 
exceptional  appearances  as  Erwin  of  Strasburg  and  Gerhard  of  Rile.     Our 
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fourth  section  will,  tlxereforOi  deal  in  the  mass  with  the  whole  artistic  life 
grouped  round  about  the  masonic  guilds. 

In  the  charming  hilly  district  between  the  slopes  of  the  Yogel  hills  and 
the  Hohe-Bhon,  and  about  a  hundred  kilometres  from  Mainz,  Sturmius,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  St.  Boniface,  after  long  and  vain  attempts,  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  finding  a  suitable  site  for  a  monastery  by  the  banks  of  the  Fulda,  a  stream 
abounding  in  fish.  As  soon  as  the  royal  grant  of  the  land  was  obtained  the 
building  of  the  church  was  begun,  in  the  year  744,  with  workmen  that  Boniface 
himself  had  brought  with  him  from  Mainz. 

The  monastery  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  importance,  so  that,  within 
half  a  century  from  its  foundation,  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  most  famous 
abbeys  in  Germany,  and,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  held  the  foremost 
rank ;  for  with  Sturmius's  successor,  Baugulf  (779 — 802),  there  began  a  line 
of  abbots  whose  administration  was  distinguished  by  an  iminterrupted  series  of 
great  undertakings.  At  the  same  time  the  schools  flourished  in  which  were 
formed  the  artists  whom  the  monastery  required  for  its  purposes,  and  who, 
according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  were  all  members  of  the  monastic  order, 
as  explained  in  our  account  of  Tuotilo,  farther  on. 

Artistic  talent  was  held  in  such  high  consideration  in  Fulda  that,  when 
Baugulf  resigned  the  dignity  of  abbot  in  the  year  802,  the  convent  chose  as 
his  successor  Batger,  who  had  hitherto  presided  over  the  works  and  the  school. 
On  assuming  office  Batger  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  his  passion  for  building, 
with  an  utterly  reckless  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  his  monks.  Moneys 
destined  for  churches,  charitable  objects,  or  even  the  table,  all  flowed  alike  into 
the  building  Aind.  On  days  and  hours  by  custom  set  apart  for  pious  contem- 
plation, the  brethren  were  compelled  to  work  all  the  same  at  the  structures  in 
course  of  erection.  This  led  to  repeated  complaints  and  appeals  to  the  Emperor, 
which,  however,  remained  without  restdt  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles.  On 
several  occasions  he  ordered  the  neighbouring  bishops  to  visit  the  convent,  but 
all  such  visitations  ended  invariably  in  the  triumph  of  the  abbot.  At  last, 
however,  during  the  feeble  reign  of  Louis,  the  malcontents  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  Emperor  over  to  their  side,  which  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of  Batger. 
He  was  thus  fain  to  leave  the  completion  of  his  great  abbey-church,  the  chief 
work  of  his  life,  to  his  successor  EigU,  who  was  animated  by  the  same  love  of 
building,  but,  wiser  than  Batger,  had  more  consideration  for  the  comforts  of 
the  brethren. 

Batger's  Church  of  the  Saviour,  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  years 
805 — 819,  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  937.  Still,  it  possesses  a  certain  his- 
toric interest,  because  in  this  basiL'ca,  with  its  double  choir,  its  two  crypts,  its 
arrangement  of  the  pillars,  and  the  like,  we  have  the  first  actual  embodiment  of 
the  general  type  of  the  great  cathedral  and  abbey-churches  in  Germany  during 
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the  next  ensuing  centuries,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  plan  of  the  double  choir,  so  characteristic  of  early 
Gterman  mediaeval  architecture,  was  in  Fulda,  as  in  a  few  other  isolated  cases 
out  of  Germany,  independently  developed  or  necessitated  by  certain  local  con- 
ditions, passing  thence  to  the  Cologne  Minster  (814)  and  to  the  abbey-church 
of  St.  Gall,  whose  ground  plan  is  still  preserved  in  the  famous  parchment 
design  of  that  monastery. 

It  was  this  convent  school  at  Fulda  that  Einhart  entered,  while  still  a  youth 
of  tender  years,  and  he  was  here  a  witness  of  Ratger's  rising  fame,  possibly 
even  his  immediate  pupil.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  770,  of  a  noble 
Frankish  family  on  the  right  bauk  of  the  Rhine.  His  remarkable  talents  and 
commendable  industry  attracted  the  attention  of  Baugulf,  who  presented  him 
to  Charles,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  expressed  wish  to  bring  together 
the  most  promising  pupils  of  the  cloister  schools,  in  order  to  have  them  edu- 
cated together  with  his  own  sons.  Thus  it  happened  that  Einhart  became  at 
an  early  period  attached  to  the  Imperial  Court,  &om  which  he  was  henceforth 
seldom,  and  then  but  for  brief  intervals,  removed.  He  continued  nevertheless 
to  remain  on  the  closest  terms  with  Fulda.  Here  in  his  old  age  he  still 
sought  advice,  and  the  explanation  of  unintelligible  passages  when  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  writings  of  Yitruvius.  Here  he  placed  for  instruction  the 
youth  YuBsinus,  in  whom  he  felt  great  personal  interest ;  Werdrikus  also,  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  was  here  educated,  while  the  Fulda  monk,  writer,  and  painter, 
Brun  Candidus,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  to  complete  his  studies  under 
Einhart,  apparently  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

From  the  few  casual  allusions  of  contemporaries  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  exact  position  of  Einhart  at  the  Court  of  Charles.  In  modem 
phraseology  he  may  be  described  as,  perhaps,  holding  the  office  of  Gteneral 
Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Palaces,  to  which  department  was  also  attached 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  works.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  however,  a 
statesman,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  though  not  the  Emperor's  private  secretary,  as  has  been  often 
supposed^  A&  a  politician  we  first  meet  with  him  in  802,  then  about  two-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  is  mentioned  among  the  great  m^i  of  the  Empire 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  safe  custody  of  the  hostages  exacted  from  the 
Saxons.  Four  years  thereafter  he  took  to  Pope  Leo,  at  Rome,  the  vrill  of 
Charles,  which,  in  case  of  his  demise,  provided  for  the  partition  of  the  whole 
Empire  amongst  his  th^i  still  surviving  four  sons.  Then,  after  the  death  of 
the  three  elder  princes  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  it  was  Einhart's  advice 
that  induced  the  now  aged  Emperor,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  future  discord, 
to  proclaim  Louis  (the  Pious)  co-regent  at  the  diet  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the 
year  813.     If  he  thereby  acquired  special  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  new 
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Caesar,  he  stood,  in  any  case,  in  close  relation  to  him  on  other  grounds.  To  the 
abbeys  and  benefices  with  which  Charles  had  already  endowed  him,  Louis 
added  others,  and  when,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  three  years  after  ascending 
the  throne  he  took  his  yoimg  son  Lothaire  as  his  partner  in  the  government,  he 
appointed  Einhart  as  his  counsellor.  But,  in  spite  of  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  preceptor  and  pupil,  all  Einhart's  endeavours  entirely  failed 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  father  and  son,  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  causing  the  breach  to  grow  wider  as  years  rolled  on.  We  still  possess  a 
letter,  addressed  by  him  in  the  year  830  to  Lothaire,  imploring  him  in  eloquent 
terms  to  abstain  from  the  meditated  revolt.  But  in  vain !  Though  the  con- 
fidant of  both  parties,  he  was  still  unable  to  arrest  the  wheel  in  its  downward 
course  to  ruin. 

These  hopeless  struggles  against  the  universal  breaking  up  of  all  existing 
relations  at  last  filled  him  with  disgust  for  the  life  and  ways  of  the  Court. 
From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles  he  appears  to  have  fostered  the  idea  of 
gradually  withdrawing  from  public  affairs.  At  least  at  his  request  Louis  had, 
in  815,  presented  him  with  the  estate  of  Michelstadt  in  the  Odenwald,  where 
he  henceforth  whenever  possible  gladly  spent  the  summer,  whilst  his  duties  still 
for  a  long  time  required  his  attendance  on  the  Emperor  during  the  winter 
months.  Still  his  shrewd  understanding  and  his  ripe  statesmanship,  developed 
by  the  school  and  the  example  of  his  great  teacher,  could  feel  but  little  relish 
for  the  purely  arbitrary  policy  of  the  feeble  and  weak-minded  Louis.  The 
Emperor  himself  would  have  gladly  retained  his  services,  but  after  repeatedly 
observing  of  how  little  weight  were  his  warning  words,  notwithstanding  all  the 
friendship  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  towards  him, 
despairing  also  of  being  able  any  longer  to  rescue  from  ruin  the  empire  founded 
by  Charles,  he  at  last  withdrew  altogether  from  the  Court,  in  order,  on  his 
retired  estate  and  in  the  distraction  of  learned  studies  and  pious  works,  as  far  as 
possible  to  forget  the  troubles  and  throes  of  the  outer  world. 

He  probably  did  not  marry  till  after  the  death  of  Charles,  at  least  no 
mention  occurs  of  his  wife  Imma  till  the  year  815.  Like  Einhart  himself  she 
came  of  a  distinguished  Frankish  family,  and  her  brother  Bernard  was  Bishop 
of  Worms  and  Abbot  of  Weissenburg.  The  tradition,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  which  made  her  a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Great  himself,  is  as  ground- 
less as  the  anecdote  connected  with  it,  according  to  which  the  Emperor  dis- 
covered the  two  lovers  by  night  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  although  Imma 
had  carried  her  sweetheart  on  her  shoulders  across  the  court  to  prevent  their 
being  betrayed  by  his  footsteps. 

There  was  no  issue  to  this  union  as  late  as  the  year  819,  so  that  the  Yussinus 
spoken  of  above  as  a  monk  in  Fulda  must  have  been  born  after  this  date,  if  at 
least  Pertz  is  right  in  assuming  this  relation  between  them  from  the  expression 
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"  son,"  occurring  in  a  letter  to  VussinuB,  which  letter,  however,  cannot  even 
with  fAaidute  certainty  be  attributed  to  Einhart.  N^or  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  from  the  words  themselves,  such  forma  as  "fill,"  "mi  nate,"  my  son, 
being  constantly  oaed  in  those  days  as  mere  terms  of  endearment  by  men 
advanced  in  years ;  hence  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Vussinus  was 
nothing  more  than  a  &vourite  pupil  or  foster-child  of  Einhart. 

In  the  year  836  he  lost  his  wife,  and  the  grief  of  the  now  solitary  old  man 
at  this  event  is  very  touching.  And,  in  truth,  it  appears  as  well  from  his  own 
words  as  from  the  sympathetic  letter  of  his  friend  the  Abbot  Lupus  of  Ferri^res, 
that  Imma  must  have  been  a  woman  of  some  consideration.     Even  the  aged 
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Emperor  himself  made  an  excursion  from  Ingelheim  to  Michelstodt  in  order  to 
condole  with  his  venerable  friend  and  associate  on  his  loss. 

Einhart's  best  grounded  title  to  fame  depends  nowadays  mainly  on  his 
position  as  a  writer.  And  although  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  this  side  of 
his  mental  activity  in  detail,  still  his  principal  works  may  at  least  be  cursorily 
referred  to.  His  Chronicles,  the  so-called  Royal  Annals,  were  probably  com- 
posed at  the  Court  itself,  and  by  command  of  the  Emperor.  After  re-casting  the 
previous  portions  by  other  hands,  he  takes  up  the  record  of  events  independently 
from  the  year  796,  continuing  it  year  by  year  till  829,  when  he  leaves  to 
others  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  world's  affairs,  now  growing  ever  more 
gloomy  and  dispiriting. 

The  excellence  peculiar  to  such  works  is  still  more  marked  in  his  "  Life  of 
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Charles  the  Great,"  a  little  treatise  which,  in  spite  of  the  J>regnant  brevity  both 
of  its  form  and  contents,  is  still  the  most  important  biography  of  the  Emperor 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  composed  between  the 
years  814  and  820,  and  if  in  it  he  shows  himself  an  experienced  and  enlightened 
statesman,  we  still  get  a  deeper  knowledge  of  mankind  from  his  general  corre- 
spondence.    A  fourth  work  by  him  will  be  referred  to  farther  on. 

Unfortunately  the  picture  of  Einhart  the  artist  presents  itself  to  our  view 
in  much  less  distinct  outline  than  that  of  Einhart  the  man  and  the  historian. 
We  are  not  even  expressly  told  which  of  the  three  formative  Arts  was  his 
special  domain.  Since  the  learned  Benedictine  Mabillon  (1632 — 1707)  first 
treated  of  his  artistic  career,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  for  granted 
without  further  inquiry  that  Einhart  was  simply  the  architect  of  Charles,  and 
that  besides  other  imperial  works  he  also  projected  and  carried  out  the  Minster 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  is  precisely  the  position  taken  by  Kreuser  also  in  his 
"  Church  Architecture."  At  the  same  time,  however,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  more  careful  historical  research  has  pointed  out  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  contemporary  records  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Einhart  was  in  reality  a  practical  architect  at  all.  Amidst  these  discrepant 
views  it  may  be  desirable  to  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  true  state 
of  the  case. 

In  the  Carlovingian  Academy,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  apply  this  expression 
of  the  Eenaissance  period  to  the  circle  of  learned  men  attracted  in  such  numbers 
to  the  Court  of  Charles — in  this  academy  Einhart  bore  the  name  of  "  Bezaleel," 
after  the  builder  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  had  been 
"  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  and  in  understanding  and  in  know- 
ledge and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in 
carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship  "  (Exod.  xxxi.  3-5). 
The  nature  of  Einhart's  artistic  tendencies  is  certified  by  this  name  of  Bezaleel. 
We  are,  moreover,  expressly  informed  by  contemporaries  that  as  an  artist  "  he 
executed  many  works,"  as,  to  mention  one  authority,  is  stated  in  the  above 
quoted  epitaph  by  Ehabanus  Maurus. 

But  in  what  consisted  this  artistic  industry  ?  Brun  Candidus,  whom  Eatger 
had  sent  to  complete  his  studies  under  Einhart,  was  a  painter,  so  that  the 
teacher  may  be  presumed  to  have  himself  practised  this  Art.  But  on  this  point 
we  have  no  positive  information,  and  mtist  therefore  leave  this  branch  of  his 
career  without  further  comment.  Something  apparently  definite  is  conveyed  in 
the  statement  of  a  monk  and  chronicler  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  WandriHe,  to  the 
effect  that  Ansigis,  abbot  of  his  monastery,  had  been  an  overseer  of  the  imperial 
works  (exactor  operum  regalium)  at  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Minster  under  the 
direction  of  Einhart.     In  reply  to  this,  however,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
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such  superintendents  were  not  as  a  rule  themselves  architects  any  more  than, 
say,  our  own  ministers  of  public  works,  and  further  that  by  the  expression 
*^  exactor  operum  regalium^'  we  are  to  understand  not  so  much  an  architect  as 
a  director  of  workshops  for  painting  and  statuary.  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
here  also  too  great  attention  to  details  has  caused  such  inquirers  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  question.  In  his  writings  Einhart  speaks  with  pleasure  of  his  build- 
ings in  Michelstadt  and  Seligenstadt,  and  frequently  in  such  terms  as,  unless 
we  would  do  violence  to  the  text,  must  be  interpreted  rather  as  implying  the 
actual  constructor  or  master  of  the  works  than  merely  their  proprietor.  "  Cum 
non  solum  domes,''  he  writes,  ''  et  habitacula  ad  manendum  verum  etiam  basili- 
cam  .  .  .  •  non  indecori  operis  eedificassem."  And  again,  "  Gum  ad  basilicam 
noviter  a  me  constructam  sed  nondum  dedicatam  venissent,"  &c.,  &o.  To  all 
this  must  be  added  his  Yitruvian  studies  as  well  as  his  practical  participation 
in  and  direct  attention  to  the  works  in  progress,  as  when  at  one  time  he  provides 
the  lead  for  the  roof,  at  another  a  lesser  number  of  tiles  of  a  certain  fixed 
sise. 

All  this  speaks  unmistakably  of  his  personal  interest  in  architecture.  But 
his  contemporaries — and  this  is  decisive  of  the  matter — expressly  describe  him 
as  possessing  brilliant  talents  for  all  branches  of  the  formative  Arts;  though,  as 
stated,  we  now  possess  no  standard  whereby  to  form  an  estimate  of.  his  work  as 
a  painter  and  statuary.  But  if  such  a  man  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  may  confidently  conclude  that  he  also  enjoyed  some 
authoritative  influence  in  planning  and  arranging  the  building.  But  consider- 
ing his  social  position  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  him  as  the  practical  con- 
structor of  the  works,  as  a  number  of  others  working  under  him  are  described 
to  have  been.  Such,  in  the  first  place,  was  Ansigis,  then  another  abbot,  by 
name  Udalrich,  mentioned  as  a  plastic  artist,  and  a  certain  Master  Odo  as 
architect. 

Nor  is  there  wanting  an  intrinsic  reason  for  supposing,  at  least  with  some 
likelihood,  that  Einhart's  direct  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Aix 
Minster.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  was  in  those  days 
extremely  rare;  but  we  have  Alcuin's  assurance  that  Einhart  passed  for  an 
authority  in  such  things.  Now  the  importance  of  the  Aix  Minster  lies  much 
more  in  its  construction  than  its  artistic  forms.  Whilst  these  present  us  with 
nothing  at  all  exceptional,  the  construction,  especially  of  the  vault  of  the 
gallery,  is  so  finely  calculated,  that  its  designer  must  have  commanded  an 
amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  for  the  times  perfectly  wonderful,  a  fact 
that  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Einhart. 

Considering  all  these  points,  the  old  view  must  be  again  adopted,  which 
sought  in  the  department  of  architecture  for  any  possibly  preserved  proofs  of 
Einhart's  artistic  industry,   and  accordingly  associated  his  name   with   the 


.Aiz-la-Chapelle  Minster,  as  being  the  only  fabric  of  Charles  the  Great  that  has 
survived  to  our  times.  During  the  last  few  years  archseological  research  has 
also  been  fortunate  in  bringing  to  light  the  remains  of  the  churches,  both  at 
Michelstadt  and  Seligenstadt,  erected  by  him  on  his  own  estates,  and  which 
were  discovered  within  the  more  recent  constructions  there.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  connect  his  name  with  three  distinct  works,  a  case  which  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  records  of  early  medieval  architecture. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century  the  family  of  Charles  possestied  a 
palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the  Emperor,  findiog  the  local  waters  beneficial 
to  his  health,  later  on  rebuilt  the  palace  from  its  foundations.     But  of  this 
structure  no  vestiges  now  remain,  and  the  most  careful  researches  have  scarcely 
succeeded  in  giving  us  any  more  definite  information  as  to  its  site.     We  know, 
however,  that  it  was  built   on  a  magnificent 
scale ;  that  great   numbers  of  artisans  of  all 
kinds,  some   of  them   brought   thither   from 
remote  parts,  were  engaged  upon  it ;  and  that 
a   portion    of  the   materials,  such   as   costly 
marbles  and  the  like,  were  conveyed  with  in- 
credible  labour    over  the  Alps    from   Italy. 
Amongst  these  were  some  few  plastic  works, 
sacb  as  the  now  lost  equestrian  statue  of  Theo- 
dorio  the  Great  from  Ravenna,  and  the  still 
extant  antique  she-bear,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  taken  for  a  copy  of  the  she-wolf  on  the 
Capitol,  executed  in  the  Carlovingian  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  palace  chapel  has 
been  preserved ;  it  was  at  once  the  great  Court 
and  State  church  of  the  Empire,  and  must  be 
architecturally  considered  as  the  greatest  ar- 
tistic achievement  of  the  times.    It  was  this 

building  that  gave  the  name  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  place.  Situated  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  palace,  it  communicated  by  means  of  a  wooden  passage  in 
its  upper  story  directly  with  the  imperial  apartments.  Its  erection  began  in 
the  year  796,  and  it  was  consecrated  in  804. 

The  plan  consists  of  a  central  octagon  surmounted  by  an  eight-sided  semi- 
circular cupola,  and  surrounded  by  a  two-stoned  aisle.  The  sides  of  this 
aisle,  alternating  in  the  upper  story  as  sides  of  triangles  and  rectangles,  differ 
also  in  length.  The  principal  nave  is  raised  above  the  surroundiug  aisle,  the 
clear  upper  part  of  its  walls  being  pierced  for  windows  as  in  the  basilica. 
Hence  Kinhart  is  justified  in  describing  the  church  as  a  "  basilica,"  a  term 
which  has  not  been  always  properly  understood. 
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A  rectangular  chancel^  also  two  stories  high,  formed  the  east  end  of  the 
edifice.  But  it  disappeared  later  on,  and  was  replaced  in  1353  by  a  lofty 
Early  Gothic  choir.  In  a  high  arched  recess,  at  the  west  end,  we  haye  the 
rectangular  porch  flanked  by  two  round  turrets  with  steps.  The  plan  of  the 
central  nave,  as  shown  in  the  section,  is  so  developed  that  the  round  arched 
arcade  of  the  lower  story  opens  on  to  the  side  aisle  over  a  simple  impost 
moulding  without  any  uniform  arrangement  of  the  details,  but  agreeably 
disposed.  This  is  followed  by  a  plinth  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  gallery. 
The  whole  elevation  of  the  gallery  opens  into  a  spacious  passage  on  each  side 
of  the  octagon;  but  this  is  again  closed  in  by  the  introduction  of  a  double 
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disposition  of  columns,  while  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  second  plinth  at  the 
spring  of  the  cupola. 

The  columnar  arrangement  is  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  neither 
the  inclination  of  the  windows,  nor  the  girdles  of  the  arches,  being  in  the  least 
articulated,  and  the  scanty  mouldings  exceedingly  unpretending.  But  this 
defect  in  the  details  is  necessitated  by  the  original  decorative  arrangements  of 
the  interior.  For  the  whole  space  from  top  to  bottom  was  most  probably 
covered  with  mosaic  pictures  on  a  gold  ground,  as  still  fully  shown  in  St. 
Mark's,  at  Yenice;  and  at  least  to  some  extent  in  St.  Yitale,  at  Ravenna. 
What  remained  of  this  splendid  decoration  was  replaced  in  the  last  century  by 
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some  tasteless  stucco  work.  During  the  present  restoration  of  the  church, 
howeyer,  it  is  intended  to  restore  at  least  a  portion  of  the  mosaics  in  accordance 
with  old  designs  still  extant.  The  floor  was  formerly  covered  with  gay  stone 
mosaic  patterns ;  all  the  arches  of  the  pillars,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  building,  were  constructed  of  finished  stone  masonry,  the  rest  of  rag- 
work.  In  later  times  the  only  portions  of  the  structure  that  have  undergone 
any  change  are  the  upper  part  of  the  porch,  the  original  pavilion  of  the  cupola 
and  the  chancel,  which  are  accordingly  excluded  from  our  illustrations. 

This  original  form  of  construction,  here  roughly  sketched,  suggests  the 
question  how  a  design  departing  from  the  universally  prevailing  plans  of 
church  architecture  in  the  West  came  to  be  chosen  for  such  a  highly  important 
edifice ;  the  more  so  that  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  has  left  us  a  number  of 
anecdotes  from  the  life  of  Charles,  states  that  the  building  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor  himself,  which,  if  this  was  really 
the  case,  would  so  far  account  for  such  an  abnormal  general  design.  The 
idea  that  Byzantine  Court  churches  may  have  possibly  served  as  its  model 
has  long  been  discarded.  But  the  church  of  St.  Yitale,  at  Bavenna,  has  been 
referred  to  with  more  show  of  reason,  by  those  who  have  looked  upon  the 
church  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  a  free  copy  of  that  in  Bavenna.  The  splendid 
structure  of  Julianus  Argentarius,  with  its  mosaic  embellishments  and  its 
reminiscences  of  Justinian,  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  or  his 
architects  had  it  in  their  mind  when  planning  his  palace  chapel.  But  in  Aix 
we  have  nothing  but  the  general  impression  of  St.  Vitale,  both  fabrics  being 
in  every  particular  independent  of  each  other.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
except  the  idea  of  an  octagonal  central  space  rising  above  a  two-storied  side 
nave,  with  the  square  east  chancel  and  a  corresponding  west  porch.  The  Aix 
vault  system  especially  is  entirely  independent. 

And  here  the  roof  of  the  upper  side  aisle,  as  already  stated,  calls  for  special 
attention.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  carefully  conceived  work  of  the  kind  in 
early  mediaeval  times.  In  order  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  cupola,  which 
in  Bavenna  is  effected  by  the  low  half-domes  of  the  exedra,  the  roof  of  the 
gallery  was  here  made  to  spring  obliquely  from  the  containing  walls  against 
the  central  nave,  whereby  they  served  in  a  measure  the  purpose  of  buttresses 
running  round  the  whole  enceinte.  In  an  sesthetic  sense  the  possibility  of  a 
better  view  of  the  mosaics  of  these  vaults  was  thus  insured  to  the  observer 
standing  on  the  pavement  of  the  central  space.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  architect  was  fully  aware  that  a  cylindrical  vault  resting  obliquely  and  at 
an  obtuse  angle  against  the  wall,  possesses  considerably  less  resisting  power  at 
the  points  of  intersection  than  one  in  which  the  intersection  is  at  a  right  angle. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  inclination,  in  spite  of  the  obliquely  inclined  vault,  he 
contrives  arched  recesses  in  the  containing  walls  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
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several  spans  of  the  roof.  The  sustaining  arch,  where  the  two  cylindrical 
planes  of  roof  and  wall  now  intersect,  thus  lies  in  its  main  direction  in  an 
inclined  plane,  meeting  the  cylindrical  vault  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
pressure  becomes  thereby  much  fuller  and  more  equalised  than  would  be  the 
case  were  the  oblique  plane  to  meet  the  perpendicular  wall.  (See  Mortens 
in  Forster's  Bauzeitung,  1840.) 

In  the  presence  of  a  construction  conceived  for  the  time^  with  such  nice 
calculation,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  some  antique  structure, 
that  has  since  disappeared,  must  have  served  as  its  prototype.  To  this  nicety 
of  construction  must  be  added  the  ingenious  application  of  buttresses  to  the 
central  cupola.  Serving  in  the  interior  as  pillars  for  the  central  nave,  they 
are  carried  upwards  above  the  lean-to's  of  the  side  aisle,  reaching  to  the  comers 
of  the  upper  story  in  the  form  of  tolerably  well-developed  pilasters  with  compo- 
site capitals.  The  buttress  is,  of  course,  nothing  imusual  in  Boman  vaulted 
structures.  From  them  the  Romance  architecture  of  France  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  this  expedient,  while  in  Germany,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Aix- 
la-Chape]le,  it  nowhere  occurs  during  pre-Gothic  times.  Hence  its  appearance 
in  Aix  points  at  a  systematic  study  of  antique  buildings,  and  this  conclusion  is 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  details.  In  spite  of  all  the  barbarity  and  rudeness  of 
the  form,  both  artists  and  workmen  held  still  by  the  old  Roman  traditions. 
But  how  entirely  the  right  understanding  of  those  antique  forms  had  already 
been  forgotten  is  clearly  shown  by  the  terminations  of  these  supports,  which 
run  quite  tastelessly  into  Corinthian  capitals.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
these  capitals  supported  the  main  plinth,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  They 
were  nothing  more  than  a  clumsy  ornamental  fiiiish  to  the  pillars. 

The  original  plan  of  the  entrance,  with  its  porch  flanked  by  the  two  round 
turrets  and  its  great  arched  recess,  has  been  the  prototype  for  a  series  of  similar 
dispositions ;  in  which,  however,  the  recess  alone  persists  throughout.  The 
grand  fa9ade  of  the  Faderbom  Minster  (1068)  itself  is  based  upon  the  motive 
here  modelled  on  the  precedent  of  Ravenna.  Above  the  portal  there  was 
developed  a  sort  of  loggia,  disposed  with  the  same  two-storied  line  of  pillars 
as  in  the  interior  arcade.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  also  was  suggested 
by  the  original  porch  of  St.  Yitale,  which  has  since  disappeared,  but  we 
certainly  meet  with  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  remains  of  Theodoric's  palace. 
As  the  pope  on  certain  feast  days  is  accustomed  to  impart  the  papal  benediction 
to  the  assembled  masses  from  the  perfectly  analogous  loggie  of  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome,  the  Emperor  may  have  here  also  much  in  the 
same  way  shown  himself  to  the  people  on  special  occasions.  In  the  upper 
story  we  would  place  the  belfry,  rather  than  in  the  smaller  round  turrets,  as 
has  been  at  times  conjectured. 

In  forming  a  just  appreciatiou  of  the  main  features  of  this  structure,  and  of 
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the  position  occupied  by  it  and  by  its  designer,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
especially  since  the  destruction  of  the  mosaics,  its  chief  value  lies  almost 
exclusively  in  the  manner  of  its  construction.  Comparing  this  with  other 
more  ancient  round  buildings,  we  see  that  no  improvement  is  here  effected  by 
the  endeavour  to  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  great  cupola  over  certain 
particular  points,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  relieve  the  rest  of  the  walls, 
as  contrasted  with  the  vaulting  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bome  and  of  St.  Yitale 
at  Ravenna,  and  as  brilliantly  illustrated  by  the  treatment  adopted  in 
St.  Lorenzo  at  Milan ;  for  in  this  structure  the  whole  of  the  containing  walls 
with  their  vaults  have  after  all  to  support  the  weight,  which  the  eight  pillars 
of  the  cupola  with  their  buttresses  would  of  themselves  naturally  be  unequal  to 
sustain  (Mortens).  Still  the  method  of  pitching  the  vault  itself  is  in  its  details 
a  proof  of  the  architect's  high  culture.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
construction  of  this  church  the  purely  ornamental  columns  occupying  the  upper 
galleries  have  no  structural  consequence  at  all,  being  simply  modelled  on  some 
older  building. 

This  edifice  was  looked  upon  by  contemporary  generations  with  admiration 
and  astonishment.  Li  spite  of  its  exceptional  form,  and  of  the  times  otherwise 
so  little  suited  to  give  encouragement  to  architectural  undertakings,  its 
influence  may  clearly  be  traced  on  contemporary  architecture ;  not  so  much 
that  the  style  was  further  developed  on  its  half  antique  decorative  and 
constructive  methods,  for  its  influence  remained  rather  purely  external,  but  the 
xmusual  general  design  was  simply  copied  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  and  it 
seems  to  have  more  especially  served  as  a  model  for  other  imperial  palace 
chapels.  During  the  life-time  of  Charles  it  was  reproduced  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  palace  at  Nymwegen,  and  again  under  Louis  at  Diedenhofen.  Even 
the  two-storied  and  almost  invariably  quadrangular  chapels  attached  to  the 
castles  in  Romance  countries  still  betray  the  influence  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle 
structure,  though  certainly  somewhat  indistinctly. 

It  was  also  imitated  in  the  cloisters  and  episcopal  residences,  as  in  the  so- 
called  old  tower  at  Mettlach,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Liittich,  in  the 
convent  chapel  at  Ottmarsheim,  in  the  old  minster  at  Magdeburg,  which  has 
since  perished,  and  at  least  partly  in  the  monastery  church  at  Essen.  The 
original  disposition  of  the  great  open  galleries  seems  especially  to  have  pleased 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  This  also  is  an  antique  method  of  treatment,  the 
oldest  known  example  of  which  we  have  to  look  for  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
Pantheon  as  restored  by  Adler,  but  which  at  a  later  period  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  feature  of  the  imperial  thermae.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  reappears,  though  without  further  reference  to  the  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  forms,  in  the  ch^rch  of  St.  Mary  Capitolina  at  Cologue,  after  which 
it  is  not  again  met  with  in  mediasval  architecture. 
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On  his  estate  at  Michelstadt,  in  the  modem  Hessian  province  of  Starkenburg, 
Einhart  had  previous  to  819  founded  a  monkish  settlement,  a  "cella/'  which, 
jointly  with  his  wife  Imma,  he  in  that  year  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
Lorsch,  in  the  event  of  their  dying  without  issue.  "With  the  view  of 
enhancing  the  celebrity  of  this  foundation,  he  made  great  efforts  to  provide 
it  with  wonder-working  relics,  calculated  to  attract  thither  the  faithful  in  large 
numbers.  His  attempts  were  long  in  vain,  the  owners  of  such  treasures  being 
naturally  disinclined  to  part  with  them,  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  At 
last,  however,  an  opportunity  offered  of  realising  his  wishes,  as  he  fully 
describes  in  his  "  History  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Marcellinus,  Martyrs,"  which  may  be  here  briefly  resumed.  A  Boman  deacon, 
named  Deusdona,  he  tells  us,  was  staying  at  the  Court  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  in 
the  year  827.  To  him  Einhart  took  occasion  to  mention  his  desire,  knowing 
well  that  Rome  possessed  a  great  abundance  of  relics.  At  that  time  the 
catacombs  were  being  cleared  out,  and,  amongst  other  things,  no  less  than 
2,300  bodies  had  been  transferred  in  817  to  Sta.  Prassede.  The  crafty  Italian, 
herein  perceiving  a  fine  chance  of  profit,  after  satisfying  himself  of  Einhart's 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter,  assured  him  that  he  himself  possessed  several  bodies 
of  saints,  which  he  was  willing  to  dispose  of,  in  return  for  a  mule  and  the 
expenses  of  his  homeward  journey.  Einhart  closed  at  once  with  the  offer, 
and  sent  with  Deusdona  his  secretary  Batleic  with  some  attendants,  in  order  to 
take  over  the  sacred  objects  in  Rome.  The  same  favourable  opportunity  was 
seized  by  Abbot  Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  also  to  send  a  priest  to  Rome  on  his 
own  accoimt,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Franks  in 
Rome,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Deusdona  had  imposed  upon  them,  and 
that  he  neither  possessed  any  relics  himself,  nor  was  in  a  position  to  procure 
them  any.  However,  Ratleic  was  not  disheartened  at  this  discovery,  but 
remained  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  his  master. 
Accordingly,  he  thought  it  desirable,  notwithstanding  the  fraud,  not  to  break 
with  Deusdona,  who  was  the  only  person  he  was  acquainted  with  in  the  city. 
He  carefiilly  inspected  the  churches,  diligently  examining  the  graves  of  the 
saints  contained  in  them,  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Marcellinus  might,  without  danger  of  detection,  be  easily  stolen  from  a  crypt, 
perhaps  the  catacomb  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  Via  Labicana,  near  the  Church  of 
Tiburcio,  that  has  since  disappeared.  In  company  with  Deusdona,  they 
penetrated  by  night  into  the  place,  nerved  themselves  to  the  deed  with  pious 
devotions,  broke  open  the  stone  work,  at  the  first  inspection  found  the  body 
of  St.  Marcellinus,  and  wrapped  it  with  great  respect  in  a  still-preserved  shroud. 
It  was  forthwith  carried  off  by  Deusdona  to  his  residence,  near  St.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  Ratleic  thus  obtaining  what  he  wanted,  and  what  he  might  have 
remained  satisfied  with.     Now,  however,  he  was  troubled  with  the  religious 
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scruple,  whether  it  might  not  be  sinful  to  take  away  the  body  of  one  of  the 
saints,  leaving  his  companion  in  suffering  behind,  after  both  of  them  had 
reposed  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  in  a  common  resting-place.  But 
Deusdona  would  hear  nothing  of  this ;  the  business  was  too  risky,  and  he  had 
salved  his  conscience  and,  as  he  thought,  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  by  his 
co-operation  so  far;  besides,  according  to  the  Roman  law  of  the  time,  desecration 
of  graves  was  a  capital  offence.  In  his  place,  however,  a  Greek  monk  named 
Basilius  was  found  ready  to  assist  in  the  second  attempt,  which  again  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  Ratleic,  now  in  possession  of  two  whole  saints,  prepared 
to  start  on  his  home  journey. 

Meanwhile  Hilduin's  envoy  had  not  been  so  fortunate.  He  tried  to  purloin 
the  body  of  St.  Tiburtius  from  the  church  dedicated  to  his  name,  but  was 
thwarted  by  the  strength  of  the  bolts,  and  was  fain  to  return  home  empty- 
handed.  Ratleic  now  quietly  sent  on  his  precious  treasures,  and  after  tarrying 
for  seven  days  behind  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  theft  had  remained  undetected, 
at  last  set  out.  Both  companies  had  given  themselves  rendezvous  at  Pavia,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  of  which  Einhart  was  a  prebend,  and  here  they 
met  without  further  mishap.  Henceforth  there  was  little  danger  to  fear, 
especially  as  messengers  had  been  dispatched  to  Einhart,  some  of  whose 
advanced  retinue  fell  in  with  them  at  Solothurn.  There  being  now  no  further 
occasion  to  keep  the  secret,  the  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  relics  soon  filled 
the  land,  devout  votaries  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  like  a  triumphal  procession. 

But  the  last  act  of  the  piece  was  not  concluded  by  Einhart's  return  to 
Michelstadt,  nor  were  his  troubles  yet  at  an  end*  Hilduin's  envoy,  reluctant 
to  have  made  the  journey  quite  in  vain,  had  in  Pavia  abstracted  a  portion 
of  one  body  by  night,  and  sent  it  to  his  abbot,  who  was  well  pleased  with 
the  gift.  Not  so  Einhart,  however,  who  feared  lest  the  credit  of  his  acquisition 
might  be  impaired  by  the  story  of  this  theft  gradually  becoming  known : 
hence  he  used  every  means  to  induce  Hilduin  to  restore  what  had  been  carried 
off  at  Pavia;  and  after  many  prayers  and  protests,  he  at  last  effected  his 
object. 

Nor  was  he  less  affected  by  the  fkct  that  the  saints  did  not  take  to  their 
residence  in  Michelstadt,  urging  him  by  diverse  and  sundry  portents  to  convey 
them  elsewhere.  Very  reluctantly,  and  not  before  receiving  the  most  significant 
warnings,  was  he  at  last  persuaded  to  forego  his  cherished  project  of  keeping 
the  relics  where  he  had  chosen  his  own  permanent  resting-place,  and  where 
he  had  already  built  a  church.  But  he  could  not  venture  any  longer  to  oppose 
his  own  pleasure  to  that  of  the  saints.  So  in  January,  828,  they  started  again^ 
in  order,  however  soon  to  light  upon  the  desired  spot  at  Miilheim  (Seligen- 
stadt),  some  few  miles  further  north.      A  multitude  of  marvels  attested  at 
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once  the  satisfaction  and  the  great  power  of  the  martyrs,  and  consoled  Einhart 
for  the  miscarriage  of  his  original  project.  So  far  his  own  account,  which 
for  its  artlessness  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  and  social  history 
of  the  period. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  there  was  nothing  in  Michelstadt  beyond 
a  modest  wooden  basilica,  and  in  Seligenstadt  a  small  stone  structure.  Now, 
however,  a  new  building  soon  began  to  rise  in  Michelstadt ;  it  was  finished  in 
827,  and  remained  unconsecrated,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  relics.  The  erec- 
tion of  this  earliest  and  still  at  least  partly  preserved  church  with  nave  and  aisles 
in  Germany  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  period  between  815  and  827. 
Of  the  original  structure,  in  his  own  opinion  a  not  inconsiderable  building, 
nothing  has  survived  except  the  slender  pillars  of  the  central  nave  with  their 
arches,  the  walls  of  the  main  building,  and  some  isolated  parts  of  the  east  end, 
all  disguised  by  more  recent  transformations.  It  was  probably  a  basilica 
in  the  form  of  a  1"^  with  three  conchoids  at  the  transept.  The  Carlovingian 
pillars  and  arches  are  constructed  of  flat  bricks  made  especially  for  this  purpose, 
and  separated  by  thick  layers  of  mortar,  while  the  walls  themselves  were 
worked  in  freestone.  Hence  Broman  influence  is  here  clearly  apparent  in 
the  technique,  as  it  also  is  in  the  construction  of  the  dressing  of  the  pillars  and 
foundations. 

Of  the  whole  building,  the  best-preserved  portion  is  the  crypt,  whose  rich 
design  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  was  here  copied  from  the  cemeteries 
of  the  old  Christian  catacombs.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  vault  lies  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  moreover  entirely  without 
windows.  The  approach  to  it  difiered  from  the  universal  practice  of  later 
times  by  being  placed  on  the  outside,  and  on  the  south,  as  in  St.  Michael's  at 
Fulda  (820-22). 

Of  the  building  at  Seligenstadt,  begun  in  the  year  828,  our  information 
is  somewhat  more  ample,  though  certainly  not  owing  to  any  more  extensive 
remains  of  the  original ;  for  here  also  nothing  is  left  except  the  walls  of  the 
three  aisles,  and  the  arches  with  their  nine  pillars  on  either  side,  which 
on  the  whole  agree  with  those  in  the  Michelstadt  church.  Even  the  crypt 
has  been  swallowed  up  by  later  reconstructions,  though  some  particulars  of 
its  formation  may  be  gathered  from  Einhart's  writings.  The  plan  resembled 
that  of  the  Italian  basilicas,  with  the  atrium  before  the  west  front,  from  which 
three  doors  gave  access  to  the  nave  and  the  two  aisles.  On  the  same  spot 
there  was  an  upper  gallery,  deep  enough  for  an  altar  to  be  placed  on  it. 
We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  it  was  a  kind  of  west  choir.  But  if  this 
arrangement  was  possible  in  the  case  of  churches  with  such  prominent  west 
fa9ades  as  these,   the  adoption  of  the   treatment   with   double   choirs  must 
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have  been  mucli  more  general  in  those  early  times  than  i0  usually  supposed. 
From  that  raised  position,  and  consequently  separated  from  the  congregation  in 
the  actual  building,  Einhart  was  accustomed  to  assist  at  divine  service,  thus 
occupying  a  place  which  is  not  without  significance  in  its  remarkable  analogy 
with  the  position  of  the  Imperial  loggia  at  Aix4a-Chapelle.  In  both  cases 
the  patrons  of  the  church  are  isolated  from  the  congregation,  and  in  both  cases 
the  tribune  and  the  site  in  the  west  end,  facing  the  altar,  is  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  Here  also  the  same  thought  is  at  work,  which,  later  on,  gave  rise  to 
the  introduction  of  the  double  chapels.  The  belfry  was  not  placed  at  the  west 
front,  and  was  therefore  presumably  detached  from  the  main  structure. 

Einhart  was  himself  the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  established  by  him  at 
Seligenstadt.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  ordained  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  or  had  been  a  priest  from  his  youth.  According  to  the 
practice  of  the  times,  his  marriage  would  by  no  means  imply  that  he  had  not 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  his  resi- 
dence in  monasteries,  and  his  enjoyment  of  church  livings  from  an  early  period, 
necessarily  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  mere  layman.  But,  as  he 
occasionally  celebrated  mass  in  Seligenstadt  itself,  he  must  have  been  ordained, 
at  least,  at  this  period.  As  time  rolled  on  his  religious  relations  now  became 
more  and  more  prominent.  In  his  account  of  the  translation  of  the  relics  we 
find  him  AiUy  imbued  with  the  belief  in  miracles  peculiar  to  the  times.  Ho 
relates  every  particular  achievement  of  his  martyrs  with  a  genuine  satisfaction 
and  grateful  admiration. 

He  was  of  remarkably  low  stature,  a  circumstance  which,  by  a  perversion 
of  his  own  name,  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Nardulus."  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  of  a  restlessly  active  and  mercurial  temperament,  of  un- 
wearying energy,  and  an  all-consuming  love  of  work.  This  excitable  dispo- 
sition, combined  with  his  slight  bodily  proportions,  rendered  him  the  constant 
butt  of  his  friends'  raillery,  which  is  shown  by  a  number  of  still  extant  smart 
epigrams.  Thus  Alcuin  had,  on  one  occasion,  stuck  a  witticism  in  verse 
apparently  on  the  door  of  his  house,  beginning  with  the  words  :  "  Small  is  the 
door,  and  small  the  occupier  of  the  house,"  and  concluding  with :  "  Nardulus, 
my  little  man,  my  greetings.*'  Bishop  Theodulf  of  Orleans  thus  describes  him 
in  the  year  796  :  "  Little  Einhart  trips  nimbly  and  lightly  to  and  fro,  now  here, 
now  there,  busy  as  the  ant,  is  everywhere."  But  he  presently  adds  :  **  Tho' 
winsome  the  body,  a  mighty  spirit  dwells  therein,  soaring  thoughts  ruling  in 
the  narrow  chamber  of  his  brain." 

Walafried  Strabo  has  some  lines  to  the  like  purpose,  all  constituting  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries, who  had  already  begun  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "  great  Einhart." 

Though  a  critical  survey  of  his  writings  now  shows  that  in  sound  classical 
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attainments  he  was  surpassed  by  one  or  another  of  the  learned  men  at  the  Court 
of  Charles,  still,  not  one  of  them  approached  him  in  general  acquirements  and 
importance.  Louis  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  statesmanship,  as  his  con- 
temporaries had  of  his  artistic  talents  and  industry.  And  however  little  we 
may  now  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  latter  faculty  in  all  its  individual 
achievements,  still  it  is  beyond  question  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
eesthetic  movement  of  the  period,  through  his  personal  endowments  and  brilliant 
social  position  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artistic  individualities  of 
mediaeval  times^ 


Note. 

The  artist's  original  name  is  "  Einhart"  (Einhard),  as  given  by  us.  Later 
on,  the  usual  separation  of  the  diphthong,  as  heard  in  pronunciation,  was 
adopted  in  writing  the  word ;  thus  "  E-inhart,"  whence  ultimately  "Eginhart " 
(Eginhard). 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  reader 
may  consult  the  already  quoted  Mortens  in  Forster's  Bauzeitung,  1840;  Forster's 
"  Denkmale,"  Bd.  iii.,  and  Hiibsch's  "  Altchr.  Basiliken,"  For  Michelstadt, 
G.  Schafer  in  the  ZeitBchrift  fur  bildende  Kunst^  1874 ;  and  for  Seligenstadt,  the 
"  Nassauer  Annalen,"  xii.,  and  "  Archiv  fur  hessische  Geschichte,"  xiii. 
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By  Alwin  Schultz. 


rriHE  chronicles  and  annals,  which  we  have  to  thank  for  our  information 
^  respecting  the  state  of  Art  during  the  first  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  written  exclusively  by  ecclesiastics.  These  writers  felt  naturally  inclined 
to  give  prominence  to  the  buildings  erected  in  their  churches  and  cloisters,  and 
to  the  various  works  of  Art  lavished  on  them,  and  thus  to  spread  abroad  the 
name  and  fame  of  the  brethren  skilled  in  such  things.  They  paid  little  heed 
to  the  secular  masters,  who  raised  frowning  castles  and  strongholds,  mansions 
and  residences,  and  adorned  them  with  many  cunning  works.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  learn  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  achievements  of  those  skilled 
laymen  ;  whereas  in  Italy,  at  all  events,  and  in  the  other  western  lands  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Roman  culture  and  civilisation,  the  formative  arts  were 
generally  cultivated  by  laymen  during  the  centuries  immediately  ensuing  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire.  Doubtless,  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
monks  may  have  also  occupied  themselves  with  Art ;  still,  it  appears  evident 
that  in  those  countries  the  laity  never  ceased  to  practise  it. 

But,  as  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  conditions  were  very  difEerent 
in  those  places,  including  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  which  required  to  be 
first  gained  over  to  Christianity  and  civilisation.  The  missionaries,  who  there 
preached  the  Gospel,  the  secular  clergy  and  religious  orders  who  continued 
the  work  begun  by  them,  erecting  the  first  churches,  and  founding  the  first 
cloisters  destined  to  spread  culture  and  refinement  amongst  the  rude  masses  of 
the  newly  converted,  none  of  these  men  could  expect  to  meet  with  persons  in 
their  domain  capable  of  erecting  churches  and  monasteries  in  thanksgiving  for 
their  conversion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  concomitant  works  of  painting 
and  statuary.  Hence  the  abbot  and  his  monks,  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  were 
fain  to  lend  a  hand  at  first,  and  rest  satisfied  with  gradually  training  up 
efficient  craftsmen  from  among  their  retainers.  The  mission  that  the  religious 
communities  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  during  those  first  centuries,  was  no 
slight  or  easy  one.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Benedictine  monks  were  bound 
by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  foster  science  and  Art,  to  maintain  schools,  to 
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collect  books,  and  multiply  them  by  their  own  industry,  to  cultivate  scientific 
studies,  and  rival  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquirements,  to  practise 
the  formative  arts  as  well  as  poetry  and  music — they  found  themselves,  more- 
over, called  upon  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the  management  of  their 
landed  property,  to  clearing  woods,  draining  marshes,  improving  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  in  a  word,  to  present  an  attractive  example  of  the 
benefits  of  careful  tillage  to  all  the  surrounding  districts,  but  more  especially  to 
their  own  more  immediate  communes.  It  is  also  evident  that  they  were  often 
obliged  personally  to  perform  the  menial  offices  connected  with  all  this,  though 
they  found  it  more  pleasant  to  develop  the  needful  qualities  for  such  work 
amongst  their  serfs  and  retainers.  Thus  a  monastery  in  those  days,  say  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  formed  a  little  community  of  its  own.  Hound  about 
the  churches  and  dwellings  of  the  monks  there  sprang  up  stables  and  pent- 
houses, bams,  malt-kilns  and  breweries,  workshops  for  coopers,  ropemakers, 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  armourers  and  shieldmakers,  for  turners,  goldsmiths, 
locksmiths,  fullers,  &c.  And,  of  course,  places  of  accommodation  for  strangers 
also,  and  for  pUgrims. 

The  monks  had  to  look  after  all  these  workshops,  as  well  as  the  craftsmen 
whose  productions  were  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  establishment, 
which  was  necessarily  obliged  to  have  everything  produced  on  the  spot  at  all 
needed  for  its  maintenance.  There  was  nowhere  to  be  found  a  single  independent 
community  of  artisans,  from  whom  they  might  procure  what  they  required ; 
besides  which,  such  articles  as  might  have  been  supplied  by  traders  were  much 
too  dear  to  be  purchased,  at  a  time  when  the  dearth  of  current  money  was  still 
severely  felt. 

However,  the  monks,  as  a  rule,  were  scarcely  obliged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  hand-work  itself,  and  cases  were  doubtless  somewhat  rare,  such  as  that 
x)f  which  we  have  seen  the  Fulda  monks  complaining  in  their  "Libellus 
Bupplex  Carolo  M.  porrectus."  Their  co-operation  doubtless  consisted  mainly 
in  draughting  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  directing  their  execution,  and, 
perhaps,  giving  the  finishing  touch  with  their  own  hands  to  such  works  of 
painting  and  statuary  as  demanded  more  than  ordinary  artistic  skill.  But  it 
was  naturally  to  the  interest  of  the  monastic  establishments  to  reckon  amongst 
their  members  brethren  competent  for  such  undertakings;  hence  great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  careful  instruction  of  talented  pupils  and  novices 
in  the  formative  arts.  These  were  afibrded  the  opportunity  of  further  deve- 
loping their  skill  and  taste,  by  visiting  other  affiliated  communities.  Of  course, 
those  only  were  selected  for  such  purposes  who  had  prominently  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  capacity  for  Art ;  a  point  to  which  sufficient  attention  has 
not  always  been  paid,  as  marking  the  difference  between  monastic  and  more 
recent  mechanical  art.     All  those  monks  were  men  of  no  mean  parts,  whilst 
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many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  ordinary  craftsmen,  merely  practised  Art  as 
a  trade,  as  they  might  any  other  calling ;  or,  perhaps,  accidentally  taking  it  up, 
without  feeling  any  real  inspiration  or  capacity  for  it.  They  learned  just 
enough  for  their  immediate  purpose,  and  remained,  throughout  life,  mere 
commonplace  workers. 

The  monk  received  nothing  by  way  of  remuneration  for  his  productions, 
and,  even  when  he  laboured  for  other  churches,  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  the 
general  coffers  of  his  community,  which,  in  its  turn,  provided  for  all  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  its  gifted  son.  Not  only  did  he  not  work  for  reward,  but  his 
industry  itself,  redounding  in  the  first  place  to  the  good  of  the  Church,  availed 
him  also  as  a  service  rendered  to  God.  Hence  to  execute  the  work  as  perfectly 
as  possible  was  with  him  a  sacred  duty,  nor  could  it  matter  how  much  time  ho 
devoted  to  it,  seeing  that  he  was,  in  any  case,  relieved  from  all  worldly  cares 
and  anxiety. 

But  not  so  with  the  craftsmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
These  men  were  obliged  to  make  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families 
by  their  profession,  hence  were  unable  to  devote  too  much  time  to  unprofitable 
work.  Their  productions  were  regulated  by  the  money-standard — good  pay, 
good  work,  carefully  executed  by  the  master  himself;  otherwise,  he  would  leave 
it  to  an  assistant  or  a  pupil.  The  skilful  monk,  again,  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  brethren,  the  chroniclers  propagated  his  fame,  and  later  generations  could 
boast  that  the  convent  formerly  possessed  such  and  such  a  famous  artist  amongbt 
its  members.  But  the  painter,  the  statuary,  the  architect,  of  more  recent  times, 
was  a  craftsman  whose  name,  at  the  utmost,  enjoyed  some  repute  amongst  his 
immediate  contemporaries,  was  soon  forgotten,  and  can  now  be  ascertained  only 
after  much  trouble  and  research. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  that  early  period  of  medisBval  artistic  development 
that  the  monastic  artists  were  at  once  skilled  in  all  branches  of  the  formative 
arts,  that  they  were  capable  of  working  either  as  architects,  statuaries,  carvers, 
goldsmiths,  or  painters.  As  the  learned  men  of  the  same  period  were  com- 
monly versed  in  all  the  sciences  known  to  the  times,  in  many  of  them  producing 
works  of  importance,  so  the  artist  made  himself  master  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  in  any  way  connected  with  his  comprehensive  avocation.  At  last, 
however,  the  restrictive  regulations  of  the  trade-guilds,  in  later  times,  rendered 
this  universal  conception  of  the  profession  impracticable,  by  limiting  each 
artist  to  his  special  province.  In  Italy  this  arbitrary  power  of  the  guilds  seems 
never  to  have  been  pushed  so  far  as  elsewhere,  and  to  the  influence  of  Italy 
must  be  attributed  the  fact  that,  from  about  the  time  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Germany  also  began  gradually  to  free  itself  from  such  shackles. 

However  copious  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by  the  monastic  chronicles^ 
annals,  and  biographies,  concerning  the  artistic  industry  of  individual  monks 
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and  members  of  the  secular  clergy,  a  comprehensive  account  of  them,  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  of  Springer  in  his  "MedisBval  Monastic  Artists"  ("Mitth* 
der  k.  k.  Comm.  zur  Erf.  der  Baudenkmale,"  vii.,  Vienna,  1862),  would  still 
present  but  little  interest  to  the  ordinary  lover  of  Art,  however  important  it 
might  be  for  the  inquirer  into  it«  historic  development.  Such  information  is 
partly  too  curt  and  dry  to  be  very  readable,  and  imparts  but  scanty  details 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  the  individual  artists  themselves,  while  the 
productions  of  such  masters  as  are  mentioned  have  for  the  most  part  since 
perished,  thus  depriving  us  of  the  means  of  testing  and  establishing,  on  sure 
ground,  their  worth  and  personal  importance.  All  the  more  highly  to  be 
treasured  are  the  more  ample  particulars  that  we  do  happen  to  possess  of  some 
of  them,  especially,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  when  works  have  survived 
to  our  days  which  can  be  with  certainty  referred  to  them.  Amongst  these 
German  monastic  artists  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noteworthy  is  Tuotilo,  monk 
of  St.  Gall. 

Tuotilo's  life  and  work  are  very  vividly  described  by  the  monk  of  St.  Gall, 
Eckehard  IV.  (about  980— -1036),  the  continuator  of  the  "  Casus  Sancti  Galli," 
begun  by  Ratpert.  (''Monumenta  Germaniad  Historica,"  Script,  ii.)  The  name 
of  the  artist  lived  long  after  his  death  in  the  memory  of  his  brethren,  who 
remembered  with  pride  this  ornament  of  their  monastery.  Hence  Eckehard 
may  have  ascertained  and  handed  down  a  number  of  anecdotes  which,  if  not 
absolutely  authentic,  still  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  mind,  and,  above  all, 
into  the  Art  of  the  man,  as  he  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  his  associates.  The 
information  concerning  him  communicated  by  Eckehardus  Minimus  (about 
1220)  in  the  biography  of  Notker  Balbulus  (Canisius,  "  Lectiones  Antiquae," 
vi.,  934),  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  work  of  his  elder  namesake,  and 
accordingly  possesses  no  authority. 

Tuotilo's  younger  days  coincide  with  the  time  when  Grimaldus  (841 — 872) 
was  abbot  of  St.  Gall.  This  abbot  had  attracted  the  monk  Iso  from  the 
monastery  of  Grandval  in  the  Jura,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the 
cloister  schools.  Amongst  Iso's  most  distinguished  pupils  were  Tuotilo  and 
his  intimate  friends,  the  already  mentioned  Ratpert  (died  about  900),  and 
Notker  Balbulus  {ob.  912).  Together  with  them  Salomo  also  was  educated, 
the  same  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Constance,  and  in  890  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  and  who  died  in  920.  From  this  period  of  their  pupilage  began  the 
lasting  antipathy  that  the  three  friends  entertained  towards  Salomo,  who  had 
been  preferred  to  them  by  Iso.  Their  further  education  was  completed  by  the 
Irishman  Mongal,  who  had  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  under  the  name 
of  Marcellinus. 

But  Eckehard  does  not  inform  us  by  whom  Tuotilo  was  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  Art.       He  may  probably  have  been  a  pupil  of  Winihartus  of 
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St.  Gall,  described  by  the  Reichenau  monk,  Ermenricus  {ob,  866),  as  a  pei^fect 
Daedalus.  (Springer,  loc.  cit.  p.  38.) 

In  contrast  to  his  friend  Notker,  Tuotilo  was  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength.  Once,  when  set  upon  by  some  highwaymen,  after  his  two  fellow- 
travellers  had  been  struck  down,  and  being  himself  unarmed,  he  tore  up  a 
strong  oak-sapling,  with  which  he  soon  put  his  assailants  to  flight.  He  gave 
another  proof  of  his  Herculean  strength  when,  during  Salomo's  government,  a 
monk  named  Sindolf  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  the  eavesdropper  while  the 
friends  were  conversing  together,  and  then  report  them  to  the  abbot,  who  was 
otherwise  unfriendly  to  them.  The  three  inseparables  were  accustomed,  with 
the  abbot's  permission,  to  meet  after  vespers  in  the  writing- room  for  the  purpose 
of  collating  their  transcripts.  Tuotilo  had  already,  more  than  once,  observed 
that  the  spy  was  in  the  habit  of  listening  at  the  window,  and  determined  to 
pay  him  ofF.  On  the  day  appointed  to  take  his  revenge,  he  got  rid  of  the 
somewhat  faint-hearted  Notker,  placed  Katpert  in  ambush  outside,  and  then 
stood  waiting  at  the  open  casement.  When  Sindolf  again  crept  up,  he  suddenly 
seized  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  drew  him  half  through  the  window, 
while  Katpert  belaboured  him  soundly  with  a  discipline  from  without.  The 
noise  of  his  lusty  bellowings  attracted  the  other  monks ;  Batpert  vanished,  but 
Tuotilo  still  held  firmly  on  to  the  foe,  and  was,  of  course,  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that,  after  all,  it  turned  out  to  be  only  brother  Sindolf,  instead  of  father 
Nick,  as  he  had  supposed.  The  discipline,  he  fancied,  must  have  been  admi- 
nistered by  an  angel  from  heaven,  Notker  and  Ratpert  having  made  off  and 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  Salomo,  no  doubt,  had  his  suspicions,  but  was  unable  to 
do  anything  against  the  trio,  who  enjoyed  such  high  repute  in  the  community. 
He,  however,  consoled  the  tell-tale  by  making  him  overseer  of  the  artisans. 

Like  his  friends,  Tuotilo  was  a  good  musician,  had  a  clear  voice,  and  played 
excellently  both  on  spring  and  wind  instruments.  Hence  the  musical  depart- 
ment was  intrusted  to  him,  and  amongst  his  pupils  he  boasted  of  sons  of  noble 
families.  He  was,  moreover,  able  to  write  poetry  both  in  German  and  Latin, 
nnd  composed  such  hymns  as  "  Hodie  cantandus  est,''  and  *'  Omnium  virtutum 
gemma,"  which  he  also  put  to  music.  These  compositions  earned  for  him  the 
special  favour  of  Charles  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  them,  and  who 
therefrom  took  the  notion  of  writing  poetry  and  composing  together  with 
Tuotilo.  This  Art-loving  monarch  held  our  master  in  such  esteem  that  he 
execrated  the  person  by  whom  such  a  man  had  been  induced  to  become  a 
monk.  For,  apart  altogether  from  his  aesthetic  qualities,  Tuotilo  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  most  lovable  disposition.  In  serious  and  trifling  things 
alike  engaging,  endowed  with  a  playful  humour  and  inexhaustible  flow  of 
spirits,  versed  withal  in  divine  and  worldly  wisdom,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
devoted  heart   and  soul  to   his  vocation,  zealous  in  the  service  of  God,  in 
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solitude  collected  end  contrite,  as  became  a  monk,  blameless  in  all  his  dealings. 
He  was  fond  of  travel,  and  had  visited  many  strange  lands,  thereby  enlarging 
his  mental  vision,  and  procuring  many  aids  in  furthering  his  BcientiGc  and 
Esthetic  studies.  But  wherever  he  made  his 
appearance,  he  knew  how  worthily  to  re- 
present his  far-famed  monastery,  while  his 
learning  and  artistic  talents,  his  fluency  of 
speech,  and  strict  morals  everywhere  earned 
for  him  the  highest  respect  and  consider- 
ation. But  the  sight  of  anything  unseemly 
never  failed  to  excite  his  indignation,  on 
which  occasions  he  was  ensily  moved  to 
violent  and  hasty  proceedings,  as  shown  by 
the  anecdote  related  of  him  by  Eckehard. 

He  had  on  odc  occasion  to  make  a  trip 
to  Mainz,  in  order  to  purchase  some  woollen 
or  serge  stuflfs.  On  hie  arrival  he  found 
that  all  the  monks  of  the  affiliated  convent 
of  St.  Alban's  were  engaged  grape-gather- 
ing. So  he  put  up,  meantime,  at  an  inn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloister,  sent  his 
people  to  the  market  for  food  and  fodder, 
then  sat  down  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs 
after  the  journey:  As  the  evening  hour 
approached,  the  monk  sent  from  St.  Alban's 
to  call  the  brethren  back  from  their  work 
looked  into  the  same  tavern,  to  see  whether 
any  of  them  happened  to  be  loitering  about. 
Finding  the  coast  clear,  and  thinking  the 
strange  monk,  seated  in  the  comer,  was 
sound  asleep,  he  ordered  a  beaker  of  new 
wine,  and  permitted  himself  some  liberties 
with  the  hostess,  clipping  her  round  the 
waist,  and  the  like.  Thereupon  up  springs 
Tuotilo  in  a  terrible  rage,  knocks  down  the 
undutiful  monk,  gives  him  a  good  drubbing 
with  his  riding- whip,  and  cries  out :  "  This, 
brother,  is  what  St.  Gall  sends  you  \ "  At  the  monk's  earnest  entreaty,  however, 
he  promises  not  to  inform  upon  him,  and  reports  himself  to  the  abbot,  who,  on 
hearing  the  name,  receives  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

At  the  request  of  the  community  be  wrought  a  golden  "  frontal,"  to  adorn 
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their  altar,  representing  on  it,  in  relief,  the  Saviour  throned  in  glory.  The 
inscription  running  round,  and  composed  by  himself,  as  the  chronicler  does  not 
fail  to  remark,  was  thus  worded : — 

"  Ecce  polo  polior  lolio  lerta(|»e  scabello." 

This  production  still  passed  " 

in  Eckehard's  time  as  aa  in- 
comparable work  of  Art.  And, 
in  truth,  however  skilled  he 
might  be  in  music  and  poetry, 
he  was  much  more  highly  gifted 
in  the  formative  arts.  He  was 
an  experienced  architect,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  distinguished 
statuary,  an  excellent  painter, 
and  an  eminent  goldsmith. 

The  chronicler  makes  speciul 
mention  of  the  works  produced 

by  him  in  the  precious  metals. 

Besides    the     altar  -  piece     for 

Mainz,  he   wrought    a    similar 

one  fur  Metz,  of   such  perfect 

workmanship  that  people  would 

not  believe  it  could  have  been 

tinisbed    by    him     alone,    but 

thought  the  Virgin  Mary  also 

must  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 

They  related  how  two  strangers 

had  accosted  him  while  engaged 

with  this  work,  and  asked  him 

for  some  alms,   which  he  gave 

them.  On  retiring  they  in- 
quired   of   a    priest    who    the 

glorious  lady  could  possibly  be, 

that  kept  handing  the  tools  to 

the  artist,  and  instructing  him    ,        g^jj , 

how  to  carry  out  the  work,  or 

whether  it  was  his  sister  that 

was  thus  giving  him  help.     The  priest  had  seen  nothing,  but  on  returning  to 

Tuotilo   he   also  beheld  the  apparition,  though  only   for  a  moment.     When 

the  miracle    got  abroad,  Tuotilo  hastily  quitted  the  place  without  finishing 
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his  work,  and  leaving  unexecuted  the  inscription  which  was  to  have  run  round 
the  picture.    This  was  afterwards  supplied,  as  under : — 

"  Hoc  panthema  pia  calaverat  ipsa  Maria." 

This  work  also,  Eckehard  tells  us,  was  still  extant  in  his  time.  Our  artist 
received  other  commissions  from  his  abbot,  Bishop  Salomo  III.  of  Constance. 
During  a  journey  to  Italy,  Hatto  I.,  Archbishop  of  Mainz  (891 — 913),  had  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friend  Salomo,  and  had  laughed  him  out  of  a  valuable  goblet,  in 
return  for  which  he  deposited  his  treasures  with  Salomo  for  safe  keeping,  with 
the  provision  that,  in  case  of  his  dying  in  Italy,  they  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
good  of  both  their  souls.  As  soon  as  Hatto  had  got  a  little  way  on  his  journey, 
Salomo  caused  the  report  of  his  death  to  be  spread  abroad,  distributed  the 
money  among  the  poor,  and  applied  all  the  gold  and  silver  objects  to  the 
decoration  of  his  own  church.  Out  of  these  Tuotilo  wrought  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Constance  a  crucifix,  all  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  garnished  all 
available  parts  of  the  Virgin's  altar  and  the  lectern  with  gold,  covered  them 
in  places  with  silver  plates,  and  adorned  them  with  gold  reliefs. 

The  cloister  of  St.  Gall  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder.  It  received 
an  ivory  diptych,  remarkable  for  its  unusual  size,  and  which,  being  formerly  lined 
with  wax,  had  been  used  by  Charles  the  Great  in  practising  the  art  of  writing 
(see  Einharti,  **  Vita  Earoli  M.,*'  xxv.).  One  of  the  tablets  had  been  already 
carved,  and  the  other  was  now  embellished  by  the  hand  of  Tuotilo.  This  is 
the  only  undoubtedly  genuine  work  we  still  possess  of  our  master.  Both  of 
the  ivory  tablets  of  the  diptych  were  afterwards  used  to  adorn  the  cover  of 
a  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  which  had  been  transcribed  by  the  far-renowned 
monkish  calligraphist,  Sintram,  and  in  which  Salomo  himself  painted  the  two 
illuminated  initial  letters  C  and  L.     ("  Monumenta  Germ.,"  ii.  t.  v.) 

Hatto,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  not  at  all  edified  by  this  trick  of  his  friend 
Salomo,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  talked  over,  and  died  soon  after,  on 
May  15th,  913. 

The  year  of  Tuotilo's  death  is  not  mentioned  by  Eckehard,  who  merely 
expresses  his  belief  that  he  received  the  reward  of  his  blameless  life  in  the 
next  world.  The  notice  of  his  death  in  the  "  Codex  Sang.,"  915,  states  that 
"  on  April  27  (v.  Kal.  Maji)  died  the  monk  and  priest  Tuotilo  ;  he  was  a  most 
distinguished  teacher  and  plastic  artist.''  He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Catharine,  which  was  later  on  designated  as  that  of  St.  Tuotilo.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  formally  declared  a  saint,  though  he  was  nevertheless 
considered  as  one  in  St.  Gall ;  for  had  he  not  exorcized  the  devils  and  wrought 
other  wonders  ?  His  epitaph  is  given  by  J.  Mezler  ("  De  Viris  lUustribus 
Sangallensibus,"  i.  24 ;  in  Pez,  **  Thes.  Anecd.  Novissimus,"  i.  3,  p.  571 ;  Aug. 
Vind.,  1721). 
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It  ran  thus ; — 

'*  Virginu  hlmificaa  pictor  mira  arte  Tutelo, 
Excellens  mentis  et  pietate  potens. 
Nemo  tristia  abit  qui  te  coUt  et  veneratur, 
Fen  cunctii  placidam  quippe  salutis  opem.** 

Tuotilo  never  was  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  any  more  than  of  Ratisbon,  as  Traut- 
mann  asserts  in  his  ''  Eiinst  und  Eunstgewerbe/'  p.  61.     The  year  of  his  deaths 
as  stated,  is  unknown.     Springer,  Liibke,  and  others  place  it  in  912,  but  there 
is  here  a  confusion  with  Notker  Balbulus,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  given  by 
Ildefonsus  of  Arx,  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Casus  Sancti  Galli.''     The  year  915^ 
mentioned  by  Schnaase  ("  Gesch.  der  bild.  Eiinste,"  2.  Aufl.,  iii.,  p.  636)  as 
given  in  the  necrologium  of  St.  Gall,  is  not  to  be  found  there,  the  figure  915 
referring  not  to  Tuotilo's  death,  but  to  the  number  of  the  codex  containing  the 
necrologium.     But  E.   Forster's  supposition  ("Doiik.  der  Kunst,"  i.  7)  that 
he  died  in  896  is  utterly  groundless,  as  he  must  have  been  alive  at  least  so 
late  as  913.     Gfrorer  assumes  ('*  Karolinger,"  ii.  458)  that  Hatto's  journey 
to  Italy  took  place  in  the  year  912,  some  time  between  March  14th  and 
August  8th,  as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  local   records  during   that 
interval.     There  was  scarcely  time  before  April  27th,  912,  for  Hatto  to  have 
made  the  above-mentioned  arrangement  with  Salomo,  for  the  report  of  his 
death  to  have  been  given  out,  and  for  Tuotilo  to  have  finished  the  various 
works  connected  with  the  transaction.     Hence  he  can  have  died,  at  the  earliest, 
in  913,  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide  whether  actually  in  that  year  or 
not.     In  any  case,  he  cannot  have  lived  much  longer  after  it,  as  he  must  have 
been  already  far  advanced  in  years.     Ratpert  had  died  so  early  as  900,  and 
Notker  in  912,  while  Salomo,  also  his  contemporary,  lived  on  till  920.     We 
may  thus  place  the  death  of  our  master  somewhere  about  this  time,  without 
attempting  to  fix  it  more  precisely. 

The  question  whether  the  "  Evangelium  Longum,"  No.  53  of  the  St.  Gall 
Library,  contains  the  handwriting  of  Sintram,  and  is  really  ornamented  with 
the  ivory  tablets  from  Hatto's  treasures,  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  unhesitatingly 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  An  uninterrupted  tradition  has  ever  considered  this 
codex,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  gems  of  the  monastery,  as  a  present 
from  Bishop  Salomo,  and  as  the  work  of  two  especially  distinguished  artists, 
members  of  the  community  itself.  Anyhow,  the  penmanship  belongs  to  the 
stated  time,  about  900.  Lastly,  the  ivory  tablets  are  in  effect  of  unusual 
size,  ten  inches  long  by  five  and  a  half  broad.  Tablets  of  such  proportions 
as  these  were,  at  least  at  that  period,  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  Alto- 
gether we  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  questioning  the  genuine  nature  of 
this  memorial. 

But  which  of  the  two  ivory  plates  was  carved  by  Tuotilo  p     Art-historian0 
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generally,  such  as  Schnaase,  Lubke,  Otte,  Forster,  and  others,  assume  that  both 
were  executed  by  him,  and  the  three  last-named  writers  even  reproduce  the 
very  tablet  that,  as  seems  to  us,  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  Tuotilo. 
Eckehard  says  expressly  :  "  Of  that  diptych  one  tablet  was  excellently  cut,  the 
other  quite  smooth ;  this  latter  Tuotilo  carved,"  and  there  are  weighty  con- 
siderations to  prevent  us,  if  so  inclined,  from  successfully  contesting  this 
statement.  Schnaase  endeavours  to  show  the  carelessness  of  Eckehard's 
account  by  pointing  out  that  the  chronicler  does  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  year  of  the  master's  death,  which  is  yet  given  in  the  necrologium.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  that  both  tablets  were  executed  by  the  same  artist,  or  that 
the  work  and  method  of  their  treatment  is  absolutely  the  same,  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  ivory  reliefs  has  failed  to  convince  us.  On  the  contrary, 
the  plate  with  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  seems  to  us  much  less  skilfully 
wrought  than  the  other,  representing  the  Saviour  enthroned.  If  this  be 
admitted,  all  further  ground  is  removed  for  questioning  Eckehard's  tradition, 
nor  will  it  then  be  any  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  in  St.  Gall  that 
tablet  alone  was  executed,  on  which  we  find  represented  the  Assumption, 
and  the  two  scenes  out  of  the  life  of  St.  Gall.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
tablets  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  circumstance  that  the  second,  by  Tuotilo, 
has  been  hitherto  but  once,  and  then  not  very  exactly,  reproduced  in  the 
publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Gall  (•*  The  Monastery  of  St.  Gall," 
i.,  1863).  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  place  the  photographs  of  both  carvings 
side  by  side,  we  see  that  the,  in  our  view,  older  tablet,  containing  the  Saviour 
eo throned,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists,  with  two 
cherubim  on  either  side,  in  the  corners  the  Evangelists  themselves,  above 
the  personification  of  sun  and  moon,  below  that  of  earth  and  water,  is  much 
more  freely  handled,  and,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies,  shows 
to  great  advantage  over  the  stiff  execution  of  the  Assumption.  To  us  it  seems 
probable  that  this  older  relief  was  not  carved  in  Germany  at  all,  but  perhaps 
in  Italy.  But  whether  it  is  to  be  dated  so  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
may  be  here  left  undecided,  although  the  size  of  the  ivory  tablets  is  so  far  an 
argument  that  the  diptych  was  very  costly,  and  could  hence  belong  only  to 
some  distinguished  or  wealthy  person.  At  the  same  time,  the  passage  of 
Eckehard  here  in  question  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  refers  only  to  a  diptych  resembling  that  described  by  Einhart  as  in  the 
possession  of  Charles. 

Tuotilo's  tablet  (see  p.  27)  is  divided  by  two  inscribed  lines  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  central  one  represents  the  Assumption,  with  the 
corresponding  inscription :  ASCENSIO  SCE  MARIE.  The  Virgin  Mary  is 
clothed  in  a  robe  reaching  down  to  her  feet,  and  over  this  she  wears  a  second 
garment  with  sleeves,  which  falls  below  her  knees.     The  head  is  enveloped  in 
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a  Teil,  and  distinguished  by  a  nimbus.  Sbe  stands  on  a  grassy  ground  with  a 
tree  suggest-ed  on  her  left.  The  arms  are  in  a  half-raised  position,  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  turned  towards  the  observer,  so  that  the  intention  is 
obviously  to  represent  her  in  prayer. 

On  either  side  are  two  angels  in  animated  motion,  and  apparently  ready  to 
waft  her  heavenwards.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  is  stiff  and  expressionless ;  the 
features  of  the  angels  are  more  happily  conceived,  but  all  the  draperies  are 
very  clumsy,  especially  that  of  the  Madonna. 

In  the  lower  compartment,  beneath  this  picture,  we  have  a  scene  from  the 
life  of  St.  Grall.  The  composition  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  means  of  a 
cross  in  the  centre,  to  which  is  attached  a  reliquary.  This  cross  St.  Gall  set 
up  when  he  had  found  a  suitable  site  for  his  monastery  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  hung  the  reliquary  on  to  it  when  offering  up  his  devotions  ("  Vita  Sancti 
Galli,"  Mon.  Germ.  ii.  9).  On  the  right  of  the  cross  we  see  the  saint  stand- 
ing beneath  a  tree,  with  his  left  hand  supporting  himself  on  the  well-known 
cambutta,  or  pilgrim's  staff  of  the  Irish*  monks.  His  right  hand  is  some- 
what raised,  as  if  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  order  he  is  imposing  on  the 
bear,  who  stands  in  an  erect  attitude  before  him.  The  saint  wears  boots,  a 
long  cope,  and  over  it  a  shorter  garb,  resembling  a  dalmatica,  while  his  head  is 
covered  with  a  cuculla. 

The  bear  is  holding  in  his  paws  a  great  log  of  wood,  which  he  has 
fetched  at  the  command  of  the  man  of  God.  On  the  left  of  the  cross  we 
again  see  the  saint  with  his  left  hand  rewarding  the  bear  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  with  his  right  dismissing  him  with  a  blessing.  The  sleeping 
figure  stretched  out  in  the  foreground  represents  the  deacon  of  St.  Gall, 
who  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  miracle.  The  inscription  runs:  S-GALL: 
PANE  •  PORRIGIT  •  VRSO- 

On  the  form  of  the  human  figures  there  is  not  much  to  say,  nor  can  the 
evident  desire  to  present  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  be  said  to  be 
entirely  successful.  Far  more  happy  is  the  drawing  of  the  bear,  which, 
in  fact,  gives  proof  of  a,  for  the  times,  remarkable  observation  of  nature. 
No  doubt,  bears  were  familiar  objects  enough  to  Tuotilo,  for  the  wood- 
lands in  the  valleys  of  St.  Gall  were  in  those  days  still  largely  frequented 
by  them,  and  the  strong  and  lusty  Tuotilo  was,  doubtless,  a  gallant  sportsman 
also. 

»—»        —      Mil—  ■     1     I    1  I  ■     ■■       M       ■  ■»         I  Ml  ■  ■  I  ■^^^^l  11    I  M     »      ■  !■  — ■.^^^^^M^M^^^^^^^^M^^— — ^..M^.^^^^^^— ^^^.^M^^^^^i— ^"^^^^^^^^^^ ^»  ■  .       I.  M^.- , m 

*  In  the  text  "  Scbottenmonche."  But  St  Gall,  like  Kilian,  Columbanus,  Yirgilius,  Funey,  and 
BO  many  other  early  preachers  of  Christianity  on  the  Continent,  tvas  an  Irishman,  in  fact  a  disciple 
of  Colnmbaniis.  They  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  Scots,  simply  because  Ireland  itself  was  in  those 
days  known  as  Scotia,  and,  later  on,  even  as  Scotia  Major,  in  contradistinction  to  Scotia  Minor, 
or  the  modem  Scotland.  In  the  "Confession"  of  St.  Patrick,  a  seemingly  genuine  document, 
we  hare  the  expression  "una  benedicta  Scota"  in  reference  to  an  Irish  princess  recently  con- 
▼erted.->£D. 
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The  same  observation  is  forcibly  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
npper  division  of  our  tablet.  Here  the  artist  has  introduced  no  human  figures^ 
satisfying  himself  with  relieving  the  smooth  surface  with  some  appropriate 
ornamental  work.  This  scroll-work,  remotely  resembling  the  acanthus-leaf, 
agreeably  enlivens  this  compartmisnt,  and  here  the  master  has  undoubtedly 
imitated  the  ornamental  work  of  the  other  ivory  tablet.  The  form  of  the 
leaves  and  the  motives  are  exactly  alike,  yet  in  that  of  Tuotilo  the  tracings 
are  much  clearer,  and  much  heavy  crowding  of  the  foliage  is  avoided.  In  one 
of  the  curves  of  the  stems  he  has  introduced  a  little  relief  of  two  figures,  a 
lion  with  a  mighty  spring  pouncing  on  the  back  of  an  ox.  In  this  composition 
also  the  effort  to  hit  off  nature  is  unmistakable.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  Tuotilo  ever  saw  a  living  lion,  and  doubtless  was  acquainted  with  the 
animal  from  pictures  only.  But  he  may  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  Ijmx,  which  was  still  in  those  times,  beyond  doubt,  &  frequent  denizen  of 
the  Swiss  forest  lands.  The  idea  of  representing  a  beast  of  prey  in  this  way, 
falling  upon  another  animal,  he  probably  borrowed  from  Byzantine  models. 
Such  pictures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  antique  Art,  and  very  familiar  to 
the  Byzantine  artists,  and  he  may  have  even  observed  them  on  consular 
diptychs,  which  often  presented  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  like.  (See 
Agincourt,  "  Sculpt.,*'  xii.,  ii.) 

But  if  the  just  described  ivory  tablets  are  the  work  of  Tuotilo,  to  him 
must  also  be  referred  the  carvings  of  the  ivory  plate  that  adorns  the 
cover  of  Codex  No.  60,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall,  as  in  fact  is  done  by 
Eugler  and  Schnaase.  (See  p.  26.)  There  also  we  meet  with  the  same  style 
of  ornamental  foliage,  with  the  identical  form  of  the  leaves;  and  the  six 
groups  of  animals,  with  but  slight  modifications,  are  also  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  that  above  described. 

But  these  few  scanty  remains  of  his  works  are  far  from  sufficient  to  establish 
the  position  and  importance  of  Tuotilo  in  the  history  of  Art.  One  point  alone 
is  clear  to  us :  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  once  more  to  breathe  some  life 
into  stiff  forms,  and  though  he  may  not  have  succeeded  in  ennobling  and 
improving  such  forms,  still  the  attempt  to  describe  vividly  and  dramatically 
is  manifested  even  in  his  productions,  imperfect  as  they  are.  And  this  attempt 
itself  is  deserving  of  the  highest  appreciation,  since,  till  that  time,  artists 
had  remained  satisfied  with  a  more  or  less  spiritless  imitation  of  foreign 
models.  But  Tuotilo  already  seeks  for  an  appropriate  means  of  giving 
expression  to  his  thought,  and  to  this  effort,  which  inspired  later  gene- 
rations, and  which  is  for  the  first  time  distinctly  perceptible  in  him,  is  due 
the  fact  that  Art  once  more  gathered  fresh  strength,  and  became  capable  of 
blooming  again. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  whole  character  of  Tuotilo's 
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gifted  nature  an  unmistakable  resemblance  is  to  be  detected  to  that  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Both  were  distinguished  by  unusual  physical  strength, 
and  by  a  pleasant,  cheerful  disposition ;  both  were  at  once  excellent  musicians 
and  poets,  no  less  than  prominent  men  of  letters,  skilled  alike  in  all  branches  of 
the  formative  arts,  and  highly  honoured  and  revered  by  their  contemporaries. 
Lastly,  both  had  this  in  common,  that  their  best  productions  have  perished, 
leaving  nothing  but  relatively  scanty  remains  whereby  to  estimate  them  at 
their  true  worth. 


SAINT   BERNWARD,  BISHOP  OP  HILDESHEIM. 

(Born  nbout  960,  died  1022.) 


Bt  Alwin  Schultz. 


A  MONGST  the  artiata  who  were  at  work  during  the  tenth  and   eleventh 

centuries  in  Germany,  and  who  by  their  productions  exercised  a  marked 

influence  over  the  continued  development  of  German  Art,  no  one  is  bo  well 

known  op  bo  justly  revered  aa   Bishop  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  for  whose 

excellent  biography  we  ore  indebted  to  his  trusty  teacher  and  friend,  Thangmar 

("  Mon.  Germ.,"  Script,  iv.).     On  this  authority 

ve  must  now  rely  for  every  statement  connected 

with  his  life,    especially  when,  as   is   here  the 

case,  all  reference  to  his  political  career  must  be 

avoided,  in  order  to  restrict  ourselves  exclusively 

to  an  examination  of  his  artistic  efforts  and  essays. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall,  of   course,  not  fail 

to  bear  in  mind  the  admirable  treatises  of  KHLtz, 

"  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim  ; "  of  H,  A.  Kuentzel, 

"St.    Bemward,"   Hildesheim,     1856;    and    of 

Franz  Gehle,  "  De  S.  Bemwardi  Vita  et  Rebus 

Gestis,"  Bonna),  1866. 

Bemward  came  of  a  distinguished  Saxon 
family.  No  mention  is  mode  of  bis  father,  but 
we  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon  Count  Palatine 
Athelbero,  that  one  of  her  brothers  (Folcmar) 
was  bishop  of  Utrecht  (oA.  990),  and  that  his  aunt  (Rothgardis)  died  on 
December  25,  1006,  abbess  of  Hilwardshauscn.  Bemward's  brother  Thammo 
was  held  in  great  consideration  by  the  Emperor  Otto  III.,  and,  as  well  as 
}iis  sister  Thiatburga,  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  Imperial  favour. 
A  younger  sister  (Judith)  became  abbess  of  Ringelheim,  and  died  in  lOOfi. 
Kinsmen  also  of  his  were  Erkenbald,  who,  on  the  death  of  Willigis  in  1011. 
became  archbishop  of  Mainz  ;  Bishop  Benno  of  Meissen  ;  and  Count  Altmann 
of  Stederburg.     Bemward  was  himself  bom  about  the  year  960 ;  and,  having 
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been  destined  by  his  family  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  Ihe  gifted  youth 
was  placed  by  his  uncle  Folcmar  in  the  school  at  Hildesheim. 

Thangmar  relates  that  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Osdagus 
(985 — 989) ;  but  the  transcriber  of  the  biography  must  here  evidently  be  at 
fault,  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  author  himself  can  have  been  in  error,  so 
well  circumstanced  as  he  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  sequence  of  events.  He 
says  expressly  that  Folcmar  was  at  the  time  still  a  deacon,  whereas  he  was 
already  a  bishop  in  977  ;  hence  he  must  have  brought  Bemward  to  Hildesheim 
some  time  previously,  that  is  during  the  episcopal  government,  not  of  Osdag, 
but  of  Othwin  (954—984). 

The  youth  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  director  of  the  school,  Thang- 
mar, who  fully  recognised  the  rare  parts  of  his  gifted  charge,  and  accordingly 
instructed  him  with  more  than  usual  attention.  In  order  to  be  able  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  this  duty,  he  took  Bemward  with  him  on  his  business 
journeys,  and  continued  his  instruction  as  they  rode  along  together.  Thus  his 
pupil  acquired  a  large  amount  of  information  and  of  solid  learning.  He  seems 
even  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  The  Emperor  Otto  sent  him 
some  specifics  from  Italy  in  1002 ;  and  Walthardus,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
when  laid  up  with  an  illness  at  Giebichenstein  in  1012,  applied  to  him  for 
advice. 

Besides  these  learned  studies,  the  young  Bemward  occupied  himself  with 
the  formative  arts,  acquired  great  skill  in  penmanship  and  painting,  practised 
statuary,  and  had  also  considerable  acquaintance  with  architecture  ;  but  he  was 
especially  famous  for  his  skill  in  working  the  precious  metals,  and  produced 
many  excellent  works  in  the  goldsmith's  and  jeweller's  art ;  and  although  he 
may  have  failed  to  distinguish  himself  equally  in  all  branches  of  Art,  still  he 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  techniques,  and  combined  with 
a  cultivated  taste  qualities  which  were,  later  on,  of  great  service  to  him  in 
directing  the  execution  of  the  many  artistic  works  imdertaken  by  him. 

Thangmar  does  not  inform  us  who  was  his  instructor  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Bishop  Othwin,  however,  seems  to  have  himself  taken  an  interest  in  such 
studies  ("Ann.  Hildesh.,"  13),  and  there  may  have  already  even  then  been 
monks  at  Hildesheim  skilled  in  Art,  as  Godehard,  later  on,  brought  together 
a  number  of  clever  caligraphists  and  painters  in  the  moneistery  founded  by  him 
("Ann.  Hildesh.,"14). 

After  finishing  his  education,  Othwin  conferred  minor  orders  on  him, 
though,  according  to  Thangmar,  we  should  again  have  to  read  Osdag  instead 
of  Othwin.  Supposing  the  last  assumption  correct,  the  ordination  must  have 
taken  place  not  earlier  than  985 ;  but  as  Bemward  already  departs  for  the 
Imperial  Court  in  987,  the  interval  of  two  years  would  seem  rather  brief,  when 
we  reflect  that  during  this  time  he  received  the  three  higher  orders  from. 

D  2 
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WilligTB,  was  to  have  been  chosen  by  his  uncle  as  abbot  of  DeTenter,  and  within 
the  esmfl  period,  with  childlike  love  and  devotion,  attended  bis  aged  grand- 
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iather  Athelbero  in  his  last  illness.  It  is  not  till  after  Athelbero's  death  that 
he  sets  out  for  the  Imperial  Court,  where  he  becomes  a  clerk  in  chancery,  and  it 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor. 
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John,  the  Calabrian,  hitherto  intrusted  with  young  Otto's  education,  haying 
been  elected  Bishop  of  Piacenza  in  988,  the  Dowager  Empress  Theophano  named 
Bemward  as  his  successor,  a  trust  fulfilled  with  the  greatest  tact  by  the  young 
ecclesiastic.  In  spite  of  his  strict  regime  he  succeeded  in  gaining,  and  for 
ever  after  retaining,  the  affection  of  the  young  Emperor.  To  the  ,very  last, 
Otto  manifests  the  most  touching  deference  and  attachment  for  his  aged  pre- 
ceptor, and  even  long  after  outliving  the  term  of  his  pupilage,  begs  to  be  still 
favoured  with  his  advice  and  warning  counsel. 

At  the  Imperial  Court,  better  than  elsewhere,  Bemward  was  enabled  to 
cultivate  his  artistic  tastes.  On  his  travels  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
foreign  works  of  Art,  and  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  he  found  gathered  together 
the  very  choicest  objects  that  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  his  own  and  of  past  times 
had  been  able  to  create.  Thangmar  states  expressly  that  he  devoted  a  careful 
study  to  the  Irish  vases,  and  other  articles  from  beyond  the  seas,  that  came  as 
presents  to  the  Emperor.  We  know  that  the  works  of  English  goldsmiths,  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  enjoyed  the  greatest  repute,  even  in  Italy  ; 
hence  we  may  assume  with  Meiners  ("  Hist.  Vergleichung  der  Sitten  .  .  .  des 
Mittelalters,"  ii.,  58  and  61)  that  the  transmarine  vases  here  spoken  of  were 
the  productions  of  English  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  At  the  same  time 
the  passage,  like  so  many  others  in  Thangmar's  work,  is  far  from  clear.  Were 
we  to  interpret  it  literally,  we  would  have  to  suppose  that  Bemward  again  took 
these  vases  in  hand,  and  added  further  ornament  to  them,  a  scarcely  tenable 
hypothesis. 

After  he  had  been  five  years  at  the  Imperial  Court,  Bishop  Gerdag  of  Hil- 
desheim  dying  in  992,  Bemward  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and  on  January 
15th,  993,  consecrated  by  Archbishop  WiUigis  of  Mainz.  Thangmar,  speaking 
of  this  event,  still  describes  him  as  an  ''  electum  juvenem."  But,  though  his 
teacher  may  have  still  looked  upon  him  as  a  young  man,  he  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  years  old,  else  he  could  not  have  been  consecrated  bishop  without 
a  special  dispensation.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  evidently  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  as  implied  by  Thangmar's  expression  ;  hence  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  assume  that  he  was  bom  somewhere  about  the  year  960.  But,  as 
already  remarked,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  Bemward's  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  his  devotion  to  the  Enj^peror  and  the  State,  his  unaffected 
piety  and  exemplary  life ;  still  less  to  inquire  into  the  Gandersheim  controversy, 
that  embittered  eleven  years  of  his  existence.  Our  notice  must  be  confined 
exclusively  to  his  artistic  career. 

From  the»  time  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Hildesheim, 
he  applied  himself  to  fostering  the  Fine  Arts  in  a  special  manner.  Gifted  young 
men  he  caused  to  be  instructed  in  Art,  personally  watched  over  their  progress, 
and  furthered  it  by  his  own  teaching.     In  order  to  give  them  experience,  he 
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took  them  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  Court,  or  elsewhere,  hoping  that  the 
numerous  monuments  visited  by  them  on  such  occasions  would  tend  to 
develop  the  creative  faculty  in  their  souls.  He  thus  trained  up  a  host  of  artists, 
fully  competent  efficiently  to  carry  out  the  commissions  intrusted  by  him  to 
them,  and  which  had  mostly  for  their  object  the  artistic  embellishment  of  his 
cathedral  town  and  diocese.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  residence  he 
had  fitted  up  workshops  for  the  use  of  his  workers  in  metal,  and  he  would  here 
daily,  before  dinner,  inspect  the  work,  testing,  or,  as  Thangmar  expresses  it, 
weighing  (librans)  the  quality  of  each  article  with  the  judgment  of  an  expert. 
l!his  should  possibly  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  his  actually  weighing  the 
Objects,  in  order  to  certify  that  they  contained  the  due  amount  of  metal.  It  is 
iiow,  however,  diffictdt  to  say  whether  he  actually  applied  his  own  hand  to 
their  execution.  .  But  whether  as  bishop  he  still  continued  to  work  as  a  gold- 
smith or  not — a  point  admitting  of  various  interpretations — ^it  is  at  least  certain 
that  nothing  was  undertaken  that  was  not  tested  and  approved  of,  inspired  or 
furthered  by  him,  and  it  has  been  already  made  evident  that  he  was  fully 
competent  to  discharge  such  duties.  Unfortimately  a  great  part  of  the  monu- 
ments carried  out  under  his  direction  has  perished.  Thus  of  the  Chapel  of 
Holy  Rood,  consecrated  by  him  on  September  10th,  996,  nothing  now  remains 
except  the  foundations  and  the  ruins  of  the  crypt.  Of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
also,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  during  his  last  years,  compa- 
ratively little  survives  that  can  be  referred  to  his  time.  The  crypt  had  been 
consecrated  on  September  29th,  1015,  and  the  church  exactly  seven  years  there- 
after. Of  the  original  edifice  there  have  been  preserved,  besides  a  portion  of 
the  containing  walls,  parts  of  the  west  transept,  together  with  some  pillars  at  the 
west  entrance.  Kugler  ("  Gesch.  d.  Bank.,"  ii.,  370)  supposes,  seemingly  with 
justice,  that  the  transepts  were  disposed  like  that  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rome,  and  that  the  profile  of  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave  on  the  square 
capitals  is  copied  from  classic  Roman  models. 

Whether  Bern  ward  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  Italy  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  in  the  year  1001  he  resided  for  nearly  seven  weeks  in  Rome,  from 
January  4th  to  February  20th,  and  that  he  utilised  this  time  for  his  Art-studies 
ifi  shown  by  the  copy  of  Trajan's  Column,  as  well  as  by  other  essays.  When 
he  restored  the  farm  buildings  on  the  diocesan  property  that  had  fallen  into 
decay,  he  endeavoured  to  impart  a  more  agreeable  appearance  to  them  by  the 
application  of  white  and  red  stones.  This  he  appears  to  have  adopted  from 
the  Italian  structures,  adorned  with  such  white  and  red  layers,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  more  probably  made  use  of  blocks  of  red  and  white  sandstone  (a 
material  common  enough  in  the  buildings  of  Hildesheim),  rather  than  of  glazed 
lilosy  of  which  scarcely  any  example  was  to  be  found  in  this  district. 

His  attempt  to  introduce  tesselated  pavements  was  also,  no  doubt,  suggested 
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by   his  Itatian   reminiscencea.     On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  been 
induced,   on   purely  practical   grounds,   to  employ   roof-tiles,  for   which  his 
liiographer  assures  us  that  he  possessed  no  previous  model.     Wood  being  too 
much  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire,  and  lead  or  copper  too  expensive,  he  cast 
about  for  some  new  and  cheaper  material.     He  may  have  met  with  tiles  so 
employed  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  through  France  to  St.  Denis  and 
Tours,  in  the  year  lOO?.     Even  the  fortifications  of 
his  episcopal  town  itself,  with  its  walls  and  towers, 
he  caused  to  be  so  beautifully  executed,  that  scarcely 
anything  like  it  could  be  seen  in  all  the  lands  of  the 
Saxons.     In  his  cathedral  also  the  walls  and  the 
vault  were  adorned  with  excellent  paintings.     It  is 
not  likely  that  he  executed  all  these  paintings  him- 
self, else  Thangmar  would  not  have  failed  to  give 
the  fact  greater  prominence.    Possibly  he  may  have 
intrusted  them  to  his  own  artists ;  possibly  also,  and 
this  is  the  merest  conjecture,  he  may  have  secured 
the  services  of  some  famous  artist  of  the  period. 
When  Otto  visited  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  1000, 
he  brought  with  him  from  Italy  a  renowned  painter, 
the  Lombard  Bishop  John,  and  commissioned  him 
to  paint  the  church  at  Mupster.     John  also  painted 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Luttich,  under  Bishop  Balderich 
(1008 — 1018),  and  died  there.     Hence  it  is  possible 
that  Bemward  may  have,  through  the  Emperor's 
good  offices,  obtained  the  co-operation  of  this  artist 
for  the  painting  of  his  church. 

Of  cont«mporary  paintings  there  are  still  pre- 
iserved  &  few  miniatures,  with  which  the  Deacon 
Guntbald  illustrated  the  copy  of  the  Gospels,  tran- 
scribed by  him  by  order  of  the  bishop,  in  1011,  and 
the  Sacramentarium,  which  ho   finished   in   1013. 

TfaAse  rather  clumsy  paintings  seem  to  possess  but 

i-,.i         .■!.■•  .  -T,    •     •    ,         .-  .         The  Bemward  C&ndle-Slsnd. 

httle  artistic  importance.     It  is  interesting  to  note  ,3^.  j^^  M.gad™'.,  Hiid.d,™.) 

that  in  the  former  MS.  Bemward  inserted  with  his 

own  hand  a  malediction  against  any  one  daring  to  steal  it.     Both  MSS.,  as 

well  as  the  others  of  the  same  period,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral  of 

Hildesheim. 

Amongst  the  still  extant  productions  of  the  workshops  which  Bemward,  as 
already  stated,  set  up  in  Hildesheim,  are  generally,  and  apparently  rightly, 
included  two  large  brass  works — the  column,  in  1813  erected  in  the  Cathedral 
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Place,  and  the  valyes  of  the  door  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cathedral  itself. 
Thangmar  makes  no  mention  of  these  works,  though  a  more  recent  notice  in 
the  life  of  St.  Ghxiehard  affirms  that  the  door  was  executed  to  the  order  of 
Bemward.  About  the  column  we  have  no  reliable  information  of  any  sort ; 
its  style,  however,  points  clearly  to  the  Bemward  period.  Both  monuments  are 
undoubtedly  closely  connected.  On  the  left  valve  of  the  door  there  are  eight 
reliefs,  representing  the  crimes  of  our  First  Parents  and  of  Cain,  the  Formation 
of  Eve,  her  Presentation  to  Adam,  the  Fall,  the  Announcement  of  their 
Punishment,  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  Adam  tilling  the  Soil,  the  Sacri* 
fices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Murder  of  Abel  (see  p.  36). 

To  these  eight  reliefs  on  the  left,  correspond  eight  others  on  the  right 
division,  representing  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer :  The 
Annunciation,  Birth,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
Christ  before  Herod,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Ascension.  The  twenty-eight  reliefs  running  in  spiral  form  round  the  shaft 
of  the  column  complete  the  series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
imperfectly  given  on  the  right  valve  of  the  door.  They  begin  with  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  carry  on  the  sequence  of  events  down  to  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  On  this  ground  alone  we  may  assume  that  both  monuments 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  Hence  it  appears  also  extremely 
improbable  that  the  column  was  originally  surmounted  by  an  iron  crucifix,  as 
the  Crucifixion  hadalready  been  represented  on  one  compartment  of  the  door, 
and  would  therefore  have  scarcely  been  again  reproduced  in  the  same  series  of 
works.  Much  more  likely  is  the  often  suggested  conjecture  that  the  column 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  colossal  stand  for  the  Easter  candle.  Such  huge 
stands  for  the  "  cereus  paschalis  "  Bemward  may  very  well  have  seen  in  Italy, 
where  many  of  the  kind  are  still  in  use.  In  Germany,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
these  Easter  lights  were  never  or  but  very  seldom  employed,  and  this  might 
explain  the  fact  that  a  later  period,  not  knowing  how  else  to  utilise  this 
gigantic  stand,  may  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  surmounting  it  with  a  crucifix. 
This  crucifix  was  demolished  in  1544,  and  the  capital  of  the  column  melted 
down  in  1650. 

The  column  now  remained  till  1723  behind  the  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
St.  Michael's  Church.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  placed  behind  what  was 
doubtless  the  high  altar,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  stand  for  the 
Easter  candle.  But,  in  any  case,  it  stood  originally  before  the  altar,  near  the 
ambo,  or  raised  pulpit — ^where  it  is  still  placed,  for  instance,  in  St.  Clement's 
at  Home-— consequently  not  very  far  from  one  of  the  main  entrances,  where 
perhaps  the  above-described  valves  may  have  been  inserted.  Hence  it  would  be 
very  important  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  column  was  from  the  first 
destined  by  Bemward  for  St  Michael's.    Gehle  unfortunately  omits  to  mention 
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his  aathoritj  for  tlie  assertion  that  both  the  column  and  the  church  were 
consecrated  by  Bemward  on  one  and  the  same  day,  September  29th,  1023,  and 
Mithofi  also  makes  the  same  statement  withont  further  proof  or  vouoher. 
But  although  this  circumstance,  important  as  it  is  for  our  view,  may  not  bo 
sufficiently  attested,  still  it  seems  probable  enough  ihat  the  column  was  exe- 
cuted under  Bemward's  supervision  for  St.  Michael's,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  mnch  to  be  said  for  the  supposition  that  the  brazen  valvea  of  the  door,  still 
in  the  cathedral,  were  also  originally  intended  for  that  church.     This  seems 
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confirmed  by  the  inscription  engraved  in  them,  though  possibly  not  incised 
for  some  considerable  time  after  Bemward's  death.     It  is  thus  worded: — 

"  Anno  dooinioe  incanucionis  HXV  Bemwuiltu  episcopni  dive  msmorie  hat  valvtM  fuiilea  in  faciom 
augclici  tempU  ob  montmentom  sui  fecit  ftuapftDdi/' 

The  "angelicnm  templom,"  the  only  important  point  in  the  inscription, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Church  of  St.  Michael.  Prince  of  the  angelic  hosts. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  crypt  of  St.  Michael's  was  not  finished  till  lOlS, 
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and  that  the  reference  cannot  therefore  be  to  the  valves  of  the  main  entrance 
door,  Wolfher  also,  the  biographer  of  St.  Godehard  (1022 — 1038),  expressly 
states  that  Godehard  himself  set  up  this  cast  work  at  the  behest  of  Bern  ward : — 
''  Postremo  principale  nostrum  monasterium  (doubtless  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Michael)  cripta  quadam  in  occidentali  parte  obscuratum  aperuit  et  valvas,  quas 
domnus  Bemwardus  conflari  fecerat,  ibidem  pulcherrime  composuit/'  (''Vita 
Godehardi,''  cap.  37.)  Hence  the  inscription  cannot  have  been  composed  before 
1038,  when  Wolfher  wrote  his  first  account  of  Godehard.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  much  more  recent,  as  the  expression  "  dive  memorie  "  would  have  hardly 
been  appropriate  before  the  canonization  of  Bern  ward,  in  1192.  Art-historians 
must  therefore  give  up  all  hope  of  turning  this  inscription  to  any  further 
account. 

As  already  remarked,  the  artist  had  in  his  mind  the  Trajan  or  Antonine 
Column  in  Rome.  The  reliefs  are,  as  a  whole,  well  arranged,  the  figures,  no 
doubt,  awkward,  and  rather  expressionless,  but  are  still  modelled  in  a  manner 
suitable  for  representations  in  relief.  Very  difierent  is  the  execution  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  valves.  Here  the  composition  is  wretched,  the  figures  are  stunted 
and  thickset,  the  heads  rendered  rather  repellent  by  their  great  goggle-eyes. 
Moreover,  the  artist  does  not  at  all  understand  how  to  model  his  figures  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  relief.  In  many  of  them,  while  the  lower 
parts  are  still  tolerably  flat,  the  upper  portions  are  moulded  in  strong  high 
relief,  and  the  heads  stand  out  almost  completely  rounded  o£E.  Thus  the 
observer  gets  the  impression  as  if  they  were  being  detached  from  the  back- 
groimd,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  out. 

This  clumsiness  of  the  Hildesheim  artist  seems  all  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  valves  cast  about  the  same  time  for  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg  show 
that  the  true  and  genuine  relief  style  was  then  by  no  means  an  unknown  art. 
Both  the  cast  works  referred  to  were  not  begun  at  least  till  after  Bernward's 
return  from  Italy,  that  is  till  after  1001.  That  they  are  not  the  production  of 
the  same  hand  is  shown  by  the  marked  difierence  in  their  technical  treatment, 
as  above  pointed  out. 

At  the  same  time,  how  little  soever  these  works  may  be  entitled  to  praise 
on  the  ground  of  their  formal  execution,  still  they  become  very  attractive  on  a 
closer  inspection.  Precisely  because  the  master  was  not  blindly  copying  from 
some  existing  model,  but  composed  his  own  subject,  and  set  manfully  to  work 
to  embody  the  thought  hovering  in  his  mind,  and  breathe  life  and  feeling  into 
the  features  and  gestures  of  his  figures,  whatever  pains  it  might  cost  him,  and 
however  indifferently  he  might  succeed — in  a  word,  because  of  this  earnest 
endeavour  of  a  gifted  artist  to  find  suitable  expression  for  his  conceptions, 
these  monuments  acquire  such  interest,  and  become  so  valuable  in  the  history 
of  Art.    If  he  failed  to  produce  a  perfect  work  of  Art,  he  had  at  least  shown 
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the  way  by  which  later  generations,  after  many  wearisome  efforts,  succeeded  at 
last  in  adequately  reproducing  their  ideas. 

Out  of  Bernward's  foundry  there  came  two  light-stands  also,  now  preserved 
in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  (see  p.  39),  but  which,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
had  been  found  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  have  been  minutely  described 
by  Springer,  and  it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  figures  and  ornamental 
work  are  rather  cumbrously  moulded.  The  inscription  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  as  yet  sufficiently  explained.     It  runs  thus : — 

'^Bemwardufl.    PrsBSul.    Candelabrum.    Puerum.    Smun.    Primo.    Huius.    Artis.    Flore.    Non. 
Auro.    Non.    Argento.    £t  Tamen.    Ut.    Cemia.    t>mflare.    Jubebat." 

That  the  stands  were  cast  by  an  assistant,  acting  under  Bernward's 
direction,  is  evident  enough.  The  alloy,  which  looks  like  burnished  iron,  seems 
to  consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  some  iron.     Fr.  Bock  pretends  to  detect  traces 

■ 

of  gilding,  and  thinks  that  this  alloy  corresponds  to  the  electrum  of  which 
mention  so  frequently  occurs.  But  what  mean  the  words :  ''  primo  huius  artis 
flore  ?  " 

The  silver  crook  of  an  episcopal  staff  (see  p.  34),  now  amongst  the  treasures 
of  the  Cathedral,  is  wrought  in  the  same  style  as  these  candelabra. 

All  the  works  hitherto  described  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Bemward,  but  scarcely  by  himself.  Of  those  which,  according  to  Thangmar, 
might  have  been  attributed  to  him  personally  the  greater  part  has  perished. 
The  chalice  fashioned  by  him  from  the  onyx  given  him  by  the  Emperor  Otto 
has  disappeared,  together  with  another  formed  out  of  crystal.  The  chalice 
with  the  paten  wrought  in  gold,  twenty  pounds  weight,  and  for  which  Bishop 
Othwin  had  collected  the  gold  and  precious  stones  ("  Ann.  Hildesh.,"  c.  13), 
was,  no  doubt,  melted  down  in  times  of  distress,  and  a  like  fate  may  have 
overtaken  the  costly  censers.  One  of  the  light-holders  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Hildesheim,  finished  under  Bishop  Hezilo  (1054 — 1079),  may,  at  least  in  part, 
be  referred  to  him. 

Genuine  may  also  be  the  gold  cross,  in  which  he  placed  a  particle  of  the 
true  cross,  presented  to  him  by  Otto.  It  is  now  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  at 
Hildesheim  (see  p.  41).  The  extremities  of  the  arms  of  this  cross  are  tipped 
with  transverse  pieces,  producing  the  well-known  form  of  the  Bernward  cross. 
Another  silver  crucifix  in  the  Cathedral  treasures  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but 
the  paten  with  the  inscription  '^  Istam  patenam  fecit  sanctus  Bemwardus "  is 
not  considered  genuine  by  competent  judges.  The  inscription,  which  cannot 
be  earlier  than  1192,  merely  goes  to  show  that  it  was  at  that  time  held  to  be 
by  the  hand  of  Bemward. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  our  artist  executed  the  colossal  crucifix  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Brunswick,  on  which   the  words  "Ernvardus  me  fecit"    have 
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been  deciphered,  at  least  unless  we  suppose  that  it  found  its  way  thither  after 
Bemward's  death.  He  can  scarcely  have  produced  anything  himself  intended 
for  Brunswick,  with  whose  duke,  Bruno,  he  lived  in  constant  enmity. 

Of  the  sumptuous  Gospels  which  he  caused  to  be  transcribed,  some,  as 
already  stated,  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim.  But  the  library 
collected  by  him  has  either  utterly  perished,  or  the  MSS.  have  been  dispersed 
without  preserving  any  clue  to  their  identity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  composed  any  scientific  works.  Kr&tz 
credits  him  with  an  introduction  to  mathematics,  intended  for  Otto.  This  MS., 
however,  contains  merely  a  copy  of  the  treatise  on  arithmetic  by  Boethius. 
But  as  it  dates  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  it  may  have  been  collated  and  revised  by  Bemward.  He  is  also 
supposed  to  have  composed  the  essay  on  alchymy,  "  Secreta  Secretorum,  &c.," 
which  was  still  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Michael  so  late  as  the  year  1634. 

Being  himself  a  man  of  unwearied  energies,  he  exacted  the  same  ceaseless 
activity  from  his  assistants,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  execution  of  his  artistic 
projects.  He  taxed  both  himself  and  them  almost  beyond  endurance.  Often 
indisposed,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Ghmdersheim  dispute,  he  was,  later  on,  for 
five  years  a  victim  to  fever.  His  last  wish  was  to  see  the  completion  of 
St.  Michael's,  the  decoration  of  which  had  in  a  special  manner  occupied  him 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  On  September  29th,  1022,  he  solemnly 
consecrated  it  with  the  assistance  of  three  other  bishops,  and,  on  November  3rd, 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  confirmed  its  charter. 

But  Bemward's  failing  strength  was  now  utterly  exhausted.  Before  his 
death  he  caused  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  Benedictine  habit,  and  breathed 
his  last  on  November  20th  of  the  same  year,  1022.  He  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
of  his  beloved  St.  Michael's,  and  there  reposed  till,  in  consequence  of  his  cano- 
nization in  1192,  his  remains  were  removed  and  gradually  distributed.  In 
1864  the  old  tombstone  was  discovered  beneath  the  more  recent  slab,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  bishop.     The  epitaph  reads : — 

^  Pars  hominia  Bemwaidiu  eram,  nunc  condor  in  iato 
Sarcofago  diro,  vilis  et  ecce  cinis. 
Fro  dolor !  officii  culmen  quia  non  bene  gesai! 
£t  pia  pax  animae,  vos  et  amen  canite." 

Bemward  was  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  Art  in  Germany. 
Not  so  much  that  he  applied  his  hand  himself,  or  gave  efEect  in  practical  works 
to  his  personal  talents  and  skill,  the  objects  still  extant  that  may  have 
been  executed  by  him  being  in  fact,  notwithstanding  their  merits,  of  no  very 
great  importance  in  themselves ;  but  because  he  trained  up  quite  a  swarm  of 
clever  men,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  and  spread  of  Art  in  the  country. 
To  each  he  assigned  a  suitable  occupation,  directed,  urged  on,  inspired  the 
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craftsmen  by  his  own  intelligent  sympathy  and  co-operation,  thus  stamping  the 
special  bent  of  his  taste  on  the  whole  school,  so  that  it  worked  entirely  in  his 
spirit,  and  carried  oat  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  exclusively.  Exerting 
himself  in  this  way,  daring  his  lifetime  he  cherished  and  encouraged  an  active 
artistic  spirit  in  the  chief  town  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  thereby  exercised  a 
lasting  influence  far  beyond  his  own  immediate  circle. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  attitude  of  the  German  ecclesiastical 
princes  towards  Art  was  altogether  essentially  different  from  that  of  an  earlier 
period.  The  cultivation  of  Art  was  now  no  longer  confined  exclusively  to  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  Under  their  direction  laymen  also  had  perfected  them- 
selves in  it,  and  the  more  talented  amongst  them  soon  outstripped  their  former 
teachers,  because  they  took  it  up  as  a  profession,  and  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  it.  Hence  from  this  time  forth  laymen  also  are  frequently  employed 
in  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  on  other  artistic  works.  We 
cannot  be  too  careAil  in  avoiding  the  mistake  of  taking  in  their  literal  sense 
words  such  as  Bishop  So-and-so  "  ecclesiam  eedificavit,  picturis  adomavit,  &c.," 
as  if  he,  or  the  abbot,  had  personally  occupied  himself  with  the  building,  the 
painting,  or  the  decoration  of  the  church.  In  later  times  such  expressions 
simply  meant  that  these  works  were  directed  or  superintended  by  them.  Hence 
wherever  mention  is  made  of  an  individual  at  the  head  of  a  community, 
whether  it  be  a  monastery  or  a  bishopric,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  the 
abbot  or  the  bishop  himself  is  an  artist,  imless  the  fact  is  expressly  stated  by 
the  chronicler. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  simple  clerks  and  monks,  although  even  here 
there  is  need  of  precaution.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  clergy  still  not  unfrequently  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Art.  On  the 
contrary,  a  prince  of  the  church  especially  would  have  fared  ill,  were  he 
incompetent  to  judge  of  architectural  plans  submitted  to  him,  to  support  his 
own  views  on  intelligent  grounds,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  real  worth  of 
statues  and  paintings,  to  detect  faults  in  them,  and  where  necessary  to  furnish 
materials  and  subjects  for  representation. 

But  for  this  they  did  not  require  to  be  themselves  practical  artists.  Bishop 
Benno  of  Osnabriick  (oi.  1068),  for  instance,  caused  strongholds  to  be  raised, 
personally  superintended  the  laying-down  of  a  roadway  across  a  marsh,  con- 
structed the  walls  intended  to  protect  the  foundations  of  the  Cathedral  of  Spires 
against  the  underwash  of  the  Hhine,  but  for  all  that  he  was  himself  no  artist, 
and,  at  the  most,  a  skilled  engineer.  Later  on.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
(1103 — 1139),  directed  for  a  time  the  works  of  the  same  Cathedral  of  Spires 
under  circumstances  here  worth  noticing.  The  Emperor  Henry  lY.  had 
invited  all  skilled  and  active  builders,  carpenters,  masons,  and  labourers  from 
his  domain,  and  some  from  other  lands,  made  large  yearly  outlays,  and  yet  the 
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works  made  no  progress.  He  thereupon  intrusted  them  to  Otto,  an  expe- 
rienced and  industrious  man.  All  the  workmen  were  placed  under  his  control, 
all  moneys  passed  through  his  hand,  and  now  the  building  proceeded  apace ;  he 
simply  put  an  end  to  embezzlement.  .  But  even  though  he  may  have  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  the  design  of  a  window,  he  need  not  have  been  a  practical 
architect — ^he  merely  superintended  the  works ;  he  was  what  would  have  been 
later  on  described  as  the  "  magister  fabricae,'*  but  not  the  "  magister  operis," 
master  of  the  works  rather  than  the  master  builder. 

On  the  other  hand  Thiemo,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  (1090 — 1001),  seems  in 
effect  to  have  possessed  great  and  varied  personal  experience,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  mechanical  arts,  with 
painting,  statuary,  brass  founding,  architecture,  and  that  he  left  works  behind 
him  which  no  other  artist  would  have  ventured  to  imitate  or  to  rivEtl.  But 
these  are  still  exceptional  cases,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  artistic  works  of 
those  times,  especially  buildings,  were  mostly  executed  by  laymen.  A  suiScient 
proof  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that  Bishop  Meinwerk  (1009 — 1039)  was 
able  to  employ  Greek  artisans  on  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Paderborn, 
and  that  Henry  IV.  succeeded  in  procuring  so  many  builders  for  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires.  Even]  then,  as  in  more  recent  times,  masters  as  well  as  labourers 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  from  place  to  place,  wherever  they  were  likely  to 
meet  with  profitable  employment.  The  scanty  allusions  of  the  chronicles  and 
annals  to  these  itinerant  craftsmen  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  above 
pointed  out,  the  writers  of  these  records  were  exclusively  ecclesiastics,  who  are 
seldom  wont  to  mention  with  praise  any  outside  their  own  order.  Ansteus 
{ob.  960),  an  excellent  architect,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of  St.  Amulf  in  Metz, 
did  not  enter  the  Church  probably  till  late  in  life,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Manegold,  who  built  the  Monastery  of  Marbach,  in  1094,  and  then  joined  the 
community  there. 

But,  in  any  case,  Thietmar  was  a  layman,  the  "  magister  csQmentariorum 
vel  latomorum,"  builder  of  the  church  at  Stable  under  Abbot  Poppo  {ob.  1048), 
and  praised  as  another  Bezaleel.  So  also  the  famous  master  builder  Otto,  who, 
after  the  burning  of  Lorsch  Abbey,  in  1090,  again  brought  to  light  the  tomb 
of  St.  Nazarius.  Even  the  above-mentioned  Bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg,  in  1117, 
took  into  his  service  an  architect  named  Babo,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
building  of  the  Convent-church  of  Michelsberg. 

The  names  of  lay  painters  are  not  so  frequently  met  with.  Madalulf,  the 
''pictor  cameracensis  ecclesiaB,"  and  who  painted  in  the  cloister-church  of 
St.  Wandrille,  under  Angisis  (823 — 833),  was  probably  a  layman,  though 
possibly  an  ecclesiastic.  But  it  seems  likely  that  the  painter  on  glass  Roger 
of  Rheims,  employed  by  Theodoric,  Abbot  of  St.  Hubert  (1055 — 1087),  to  paint 
the  windows  of  his  church,  was  not  in  orders. 
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Thus  we  at  last  reach  a  period  when  Art  was  no  longer  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Church.  In  the  next  era  it  emancipates  itself  altogether 
from  its  state  of  pupilage,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  forth  it  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  by  lay  masters. 

The  cause  of  this  revolution  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  time  rolled  on,  and  as 
the  various  branches  of  Art  continued  to  perfect  themselves,  in  proportion  as 
both  critics  and  bespeakers  became  more  exacting  in  their  demands  for  finished 
work,  it  became  less  and  less  possible  for  one  and  the  same  man  to  attain  to 
equal  excellence  in  all  departments  of  the  profession.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
more  and  more  restricting  the  field  of  his  operations,  in  order  to  achieve  per- 
fection in  some  one  line  at  least.  Nor  are  such  limitations  even  then  always 
sufficient  for  his  purpose.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  merely  to 
keep  pace  with  his  competitors  in  any  particular  branch,  he  must  fain  devote 
his  whole  life  and  energies  from  youth  upwards  exclusively  to  its  study.  Thus 
alone  can  he  hope  to  acquire  that  skill  which  may  enable  him  to  win  honour 
and  distinction,  now  that  importance  is  attached  as  well  to  the  efficient  mani- 
pulation as  to  the  spiritual  conception  of  the  subject.  The  mechanical  execution 
has  been  already  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  acquired  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Hence  if,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  formerly 
all  but  impossible  for  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  or  other  Church  dignitary,  amidst 
his  onerous  spiritual  and  temporal  duties,  to  occupy  himself  in  a  large  way 
with  Art,  it  became  later  on  still  more  impossible  for  simple  monks,  or  the 
inferior  clergy,  though  less  burdened  with  official  cares,  to  compete  with  the 
technical  skill  of  lairmen,  who  made  a  livelihood  of  their  artistic  profession. 

But  though  the  clergy  have  already  in  the  twelfth  century  ceased  personally 
to  execute  works  of  Art,  they  still  for  a  long  time  continue  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  direct  the  artists  employed  by  them  as  to  what  they 
shall  carry  out,  and  to  plan  the  style  of  decoration  of  their  own  churches  and 
cloisters,  intrusting  to  more  skilled  hands  nothing  beyond  the  embodiment 
of  such  plans  and  designs.  The  thoughtful  and  grand  sculptures  on  the  portals 
of  so  many  churches  were  assuredly  never  projected  by  the  simple  stone-cutters 
themselves. 

It  is  this  joint  hand-in-hand  alliance  of  the  inventive  faculty,  and  of 
unsurpassed  mechanical  execution,  that  renders  the  monuments,  especially  of 
plastic  art,  in  the  thirteenth  century  so  remarkable  and  so  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  The  more  independent  the  lay  artists  become  after  this  epoch, 
the  less  they  are  controlled  by  highly  cultivated  and  experienced  minds,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seek  in  their  creations  to  embody  their  own  conceptions  alone, 
the  more  do  their  works  lose  in  spiritual  and  inner  life,  becoming  ultimately 
superficial,  conventional,  and  characterless. 

The  tyranny  of  the  guilds,  especially  in  Germany,  was  already  actively 
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tending  to  reduce  artists  to  the  position  of  ordinary  artisans,  as  their  rules  and 
constitutions  mechanically  defined  the  limits  of  their  work  in  accordance  with 
the  materials  required  in  its  execution.  A  stone  statue  must  now  be  abso- 
lutely executed  by  the  stone-cutter,  a  bronze  figure  by  the  brazier,  a  wood 
engraving  by  the  designer  or  painter. 

Happily,  such  a  fatal  limitation  would  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out 
in  Germany  only,  and  it  is  wonderful  enough  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  so 
much  excellent  work  was  there  produced.  In  Italy,  artists  were  either  from  the 
first  less  trammelled,  or  were  able  sooner  to  shake  off  such  shackles,  and  it  was 
due  to  their  example  that,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  their  fellow- 
artists  elsewhere  in  Europe  were  encouraged  finally  to  get  rid  of  such  soid- 
compelling  fetters.  But  till  that  epoch  the  chains  were  endured  with  patience, 
and  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  have  occasion  to  inquire  more  closely  into  their 
oppressive  character  and  consequences. 
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TT71TH  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century  the  clergy,  both  secular   and 
'  '      regular,  seem  to  have  gradually  discontinued  personally  to  cultivate  the 
Fine  Arts.    They  still  paid  some  attention  to  painting,  and,  till  the  close  of  the 
mediEBval  period,  preferred  to  transcribe,  with  their  own  hands,  the   costly 
missals  and  other  books  required  for  divine  worship.     These  they  embellished 
with  miniatures  and  splendid  initial  letters, 
and  even  executed  many  other  works   in 
miniature.      But    they  soon   gave    up   all 
practical   attention   to   architecture,   ceased 
to    prepare  plans,    or    even    personally  to 
superintend  their  execution.    As  we  have 
seen    in   the  foregoing  chapter,  they    left 
this  department  of  Art  more  and  more  to 
the  laity. 

The  names  of  some  lay  master  builders 
already  occur  in  the  chronicles  and  annals 
of  the  twelfth  century.    Thus  we  read  that, 
so  early  aa  1117,  Babo  was  engaged  on  the 
Monastery  of  Micbeleberg,  at  Bamberg ;  that 
Enzelin,  who  was  also  a  minster  builder, 
built  the  bridge  over  the  Main  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  in  1133 ;  in  1140  Quarinus  raised  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Yerdun,  and  Geraldus 
the  Convent-church    of  Qrandmont,   in    1141.      So    also    the    stone-cutter 
Wemher  undertakes  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  Prague,  in 
1142 ;  the  layman  Adalbert  directs  the  reconstruction  of  the  Lorsch  Convent- 
church  (1142 — 1152) ;   Liutprecht  is  at  work  on  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Freising,  and  Albero,  in  1219,  roofs  in   the   Church  of  the  Apostles  at 
Cologne. 

Thus  there  is   abundant  evidence  of  the  employment  of  lay  masters  in 
architectural  works  in  the  twelfth  century.     In  the  thirte«itb  the  practice  of 
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this  art  passes  altogether  into  their  hands.  Henceforth  clergymen  are 
mentioned  in  exceptional  cases  only  as  architects,  and  even  then  there  is  need 
of  much  precaution  to  avoid  misconceptions,  as  will  be  pointed  out  farther  on. 

The  masters  who  raised  Gothic  cathedrals,  churches,  palaces,  and  private 
residences,  were  all  of  them,  almost  without  exception,  mechanics  and  stone- 
cutters, who  were  not  only  competent  to  carry  out  the  work,  but  also  jointly 
with  their  fellow-workers  chiselled  the  decorative  parts,  statues  as  well  as 
tracery  and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  lives  and  career  of  these  men  but  little 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  very  names  of  the  most  famous  amongst 
them  have  passed  into  forgetfulness,  except  where  kept  alive  by  some  accidental 
circumstance.  Thus  the  name  of  Erwin  would  have  scarcely  attained  to  such 
celebrity,  had  not  his  memory  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  an  inscription  on 
the  Strasburg  Minster.  But  this  honour  has  been  denied  to  many  hundreds  of 
other  masters  no  less  worthy  of  it  than  he  was.  However,  it  might  still 
be  possible  to  fix  the  names  and  epochs  of  many  of  those  artists,  if  we  could 
summon  resolution  to  explore  and  draw  what  is  noteworthy  from  the  musty 
accounts  and  contracts,  the  contemporary  civic  and  judicial  records,  the  masses 
of  correspondence,  draughts,  minutes,  and  the  like  having  reference  to  their 
work.  In  this  way  alone  can  and  must  a  vast  amount  of  material  be  still 
collected  calculated  to  throw  light  on  that  obscure  period  of  German  Art. 

But  however  important  for  the  history  of  Art,  such  researches  would  be 
far  from  sufficient  even  then  to  enable  us  to  sketch  the  merest  outline  of  the 
life  of  any  one  of  those  masters.  We  might  doubtless  ascertain  the  artist's 
name,  and  fix  on  authentic  evidence  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  We 
might  even  glean  a  few  facts  concerning  his  family  and  his  circumstanceB,  but 
nothing  by  which  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  man  in  his  creations,  his 
pursuits,  his  mind,  and  idiosyncrasy.  The  local  chronicles,  which  might  have 
helped  to  clear  up  the  most  obscure  points,  make  mention  here  and  there  of  the 
buildings,  but  never  of  the  builder.  While  the  monastic  annalists  took  pleasure 
in  vaimting  the  artistic  merits  of  their  brethren  and  associates,  the  local  writers 
looked  upon  the  masters,  whose  achievements  still  challenge  our  admiration, 
merely  as  mechanics,  humble  townsmen  and  artisans,  who  found  employment 
in  proportion  to  their  skill  and  capacity,  but  who  beyond  their  hire  possessed 
no  claim  to  any  further  recognition.  This  is  the  general  feeling  in  Germany 
throughout  mediaeval  times,  and  it  explains  how  it  happened  that  men  occupying 
such  an  inferior  position  iu  society  did  not  presume  so  much  as  to  inscribe  their 
name  on  their  own  work,  while  the  self-conscious  Italian  artists  often  indulge 
in  long  and  at  times  somewhat  vainglorious  inscriptions.  Thus  it  is  that, 
especially  in  the  case  of  great  structures  requiring  a  long  time  for  their  erection, 
we  are  scarcely  able  with  certainty  to  distinguish  the  share  of  each  respective 
master  engaged  upon  them ;  and  even  when  this  is  possible,  we  can  still  venture 
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upon  no  safe  vonclusions  as  to  the  artistic  peculiarities  of  sucli  masters,  it  being 


F«i^e  ui  SlraabuTg  Calbedral. 

■till  impoeeible  definitely  to  aacertain  how  much  must  be  credited  to  them,  and 
how  much  to  their  predecessors,  who  may  have  plouned  the  work. 
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On  all  these  grounds  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  any  detailed  account 
of  the  career  of  any  of  the  German  minster  builders,  that  is,  provided  we  adhere 
closely  to  the  facts,  without  endeavouring  to  supply  the  want  of  real  material 
by  idle  conjecture.  Hence  it  seems  more  in  accordance  with  our  purpose  to 
forego  all  such  attempts,  and  try  instead  to  ascertain  how  the  great  mediseval 
minsters  were  constructed,  and  what  position  their  builders  occupied  in 
connection  with  them — ^in  a  word,  to  describe  in  a  general  way  and  in  detail 
the  architectural  life  of  the  times. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  whole  building  was  not  intrusted  to  the 
master  builder,  but  to  persons  specially  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  the  trustees. 
The  cathedral  chapters  appointed  one  or  two  of  the  canons,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  inspect  all  the  works.  In  cloisters  and  nunneries  this  office  was  discharged 
by  one  of  the  monks  or  sisters.  The  towns  again  had  their  building  committees, 
selected  by  the  council,  the  so-called  CBdificatores,  and  in  the  parish  churches 
this  fimction  was  undertaken  by  the  patrons  or  vifrici.  This  office,  in  the  case 
of  churches,  was  called  fabrica,  and  those  who  filled  it  were  known  as  magistri 
fabrtccBy  promaores,  curatores  fabrictB — ^in  a  word,  overseers  or  inspectors.  These 
administrative  officials  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  head  workmen 
or  foremen,  the  magistri  operis,  who  superintended  the  actual  buildings  and 
were  themselves  experienced  architects. 

At  the  same  time,  these  expressions  were  not  always  very  accurately  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  records  of  Ck>logne,  the  cathedral  administrators, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  building  Amds,  are  at  times  described  as 
magistri  qperis,  directors  of  the  works ;  and  while  Erwin  bears  in  his  epitaph 
the  title  of  gubemator  fabrics,  G-erhard  of  Rile,  master  builder  of  Cologne 
Cathedral,  is  entitled  rector  fabricm.  Hence  it  may  easily  happen,  and,  in  fact, 
repeatedly  does  occur,  that  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  merely  the  management 
of  the  business  department  has  been  mistaken  for  a  master  builder.  Here, 
therefore,  the  greatest  care  is  needed,  and,  in  the  case  of  clergymen,  it  seems 
but  reasonable,  even  when  spoken  of  as  magistri  aperis,  not  to  assume  that  they 
really  were  architects,  unless  distinctly  described  as  such  in  the  original  records. 

The  more  important  the  structure,  the  greater  was  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  administration,  and  in  such  cases  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
unusual  to  appoint  more  than  one  magister  fabriccB,  especially  when,  as  not 
unfrequently  happened  with  the  cathedrals,  the  bishop  himself  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  works.  In  1365  the 
Cologne  Cathedral  Chapter  agreed  with  the  bishop  that  both  sides  should  name 
each  of  them  an  administrator,  notwithstanding  which  their  bickerings  did  not 
cease.  They  were  constantly  urging  complaints  against  each  other,  until  in 
1472  the  chapter  decided  to  intrust  the  management  to  a  prelate,  or  to  one  of 
the  senior  trustees,  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  a  time. 
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The  magixter  fahrkm  had  chiefly  to  look  after  the  building  fund^  as  well  as 
all  the  property  of  the  administration.  From  the  collector,  the  peMor  fabricm, 
who  was  under  his  control,  he  took  over  the  moneys  contributed  towards  the 
building  ;  these  he  had  to  invest,  with  the  proceeds  defraying  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  works.  He  purchased  the  building  materials,  engaged  the 
craftsmen  and  other  necessary  hands,  paid  oyer  the  wages  to  the  masters, 
kept  an  account  of  income  and  outlay,  and  submitted  a  yearly  statement  of  the 
same  to  the  chapter.  Every  church  had  a  separate  building  fund,  for  which 
certain  receipts  were  specially  set  apart.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  virtue  of 
a  decree  of  the  Chapter  of  Spires,  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  on 
December  4th,  1220,  the  income  of  every  vacant  living  attached  to  the 
cathedral  was  to  be  paid  into  the  building  fund.  In  1280  the  same  chapter 
ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  protracted  absence,  the  cathedral  prebendaries 
shoidd  forfeit  half  their  incomes  to  the  same  fund ;  here  and  there  the 
revenues  of  particular  altars  were  appropriated  to  the  same  object.  Still  all 
such  sources  of  income  would  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  more  serious  undertakings ;  and,  in  truth,  much  larger  sums  accrued  through 
bequests,  donations,  and  foundations.  Wealthy  benefactors  seldom  forgot  the 
building  Amd  in  their  wills,  especially  when  the  works  were  still  unfinished 
and  stood  in  need  of  such  contributions.  Others  made  over  large  amounts,  even 
during  their  lifetime,  on  the  condition  of  deriving  annuities  from  them  for 
themselves,  after  which  the  capital  remained  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
administrators,  they  in  return  binding  themselves  to  provide  for  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  perpetuity  for  the  souls  of  such  benefactors  on  their  anniversaries. 
Such  donations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

An  exceptionally  fruitful  source  of  income  was  enjoyed  by  the  Cathedral  of 
Bftle.  Pious  folk  in  those  days  notoriously  attached  great  importance  to 
procuring  a  last  resting-place  for  themselves  within  the  church,  and  when  that 
was  no  longer  allowed,  at  least  in  as  close  proximity  as  possible  to  it.  !N^ow  the 
cathedral  cloisters  at  B&le  belonged  to  the  building  department,  and  enormous 
sums  were  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  being  buried  within  these  precincts,  and 
of  obtaining  a  handsome  monument  erected  to  their  memory,  not  by  the 
ordinary  imdertakers,  but  by  the  members  of  the  masonic  guild.  As  the  biers 
at  the  interments  of  wealthy  citizens  were  also  draped  with  costly  palls,  and 
occasionally  with  brocaded  stuffs,  all  of  which  materials  became  the  perquisites 
of  the  fabrica,  unless  redeemed  by  the  heirs,  this  also  yielded  large  profits. 
Lastly,  the  building  administration  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  tolling 
of  the  bells,  and  for  the  loan  of  biers  and  hearse*cloths. 

All  these  receipts,  which  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  would  now  be 
doubtless  enough,  at  leasts  to  keep  the  building  in  good  condition  when  once 
finished,  and  to  meet  the  charges  for  slight  casual  repairs,  but  were  by  no 
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means  sufficient  for  any  more  important  fresh  structures.  Then  an  appeal 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  liberality  of  the  whole  diocese,  and  this  always 
proved  most  successful,  whenever  they  had  the  faculty  of  granting  to  the 
contributors  indulgences  for  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins.  When  a 
moderate  collection  was  required  to  be  made,  an  indulgence  brief  from  one  or 
more  bishops  might  suffice,  and  cardinals  would  occasionally  issue  them  at  the 
petition  of  the  church  administrators.  But  it  was  always  best  when  the  Pope 
himself  could  be  induced  to  grant  them,  as  he  was,  of  course,  able  to  allow  the 
most  substantial  remittances  to  the  benefactors  of  the  church.  Before  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  cathedral,  the  Cologne  Chapter  obtained  from 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  a  bull,  dated  from  Lyons  on  May  21st,  1248,  which  awarded 
an  indulgence  of  a  year  and  forty  days.  Such  briefs  were  also  procured,  at 
times,  by  smaller  towns.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Schwabisch  Hall  began  to 
build  the  choir  of  St,  Michael's  Church,  they  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from  cheese  and  dripping  on  strict  fast 
days,  for  all  binding  themselves  to  contribute  the  yearly  sum  of  one  shilling 
towards  the  fund.  The  citizens  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1300,  procured 
from  several  bishops  the  concession  of  an  indulgence  in  favour  of  all  subscribers 
to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across  the  Main. 

As  soon  as  a  bishop  had  procured  a  major  indulgence  he  made  it  known  by 
means  of  a  pastoral  {processus)  ^  which  was  addressed  in  Latin  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  by  them  read  out  in  the  vernacular  to  their  congregations. 
The  duty  of  collecting  the  donations  then  fell  upon  the  collector,  or  petitor 
fabrics,  and  his  assistants.  Tetzel  himself  was,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  the  petitor  fabricce  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  According  to  a 
mandate  issued  at  Spires  in  1292,  every  parish  priest,  vicar,  or  curate  was 
bound,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  give  his  active  support  to  these 
collectors. 

For  smaller  works  subscriptions  were  raised  within  the  diocese  only,  but  for 
larger  undertakings  the  collectors  might  extend  the  field  of  their  operations  to 
other  bishoprics,  and  even  to  foreign  lands.  Thus  Henry  III.  of  England,  for 
instance,  in  1257  orders  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  prelates 
of  the  realm  to  give  a  friendly  welcome  to,  and  in  no  way  to  let  or  hinder,  the 
collectors -of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  But  in  the  case  of  such  concessions  the 
interests  of  their  own  cathedrals  naturally  received  the  first  consideration. 
Bishop  Nicholas  of  Constance,  in  1343,  licensed  collectors  to  raise  subscriptions 
in  his  didcese  for  the  Church  of  St.  Fridolin  in  Sackingen,  but  expressly 
stipidated  that,  should  they  meet  his  own  collectors  in  any  place,  these  last 
were  to  have  the  right  of  making  the  first  appeal  to  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 

Later  on,  the  indulgence  papers  became  procurable  for  certain  fixed  sums  of 
money ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  participate  in  the  grace 
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conferred  by  them,  the  equiv&lent  of  money  was  accepted  in  such  material 
contributions  as  church  furniture,  altar-cloths,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  fine  linen,  wine,  provisions,  and  the  like.    In  return  the 
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collectors  would  make  them  presents  of  little  knives  and  gloves,  on  the  part  of 
the  fahrica.  In  the  churches  there  were  also  placed  alms-boxes,  which  were 
cleared  out  by  the  collectors  when  making  their  rounds.     Of  the  contents  a 
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third  fell  to  the  parish  priest,  the  sexton  got  a  florin,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  was 
presented  to  the  dean,  who,  however,  had  to  entertain  the  collector  and  provide 
him  with  horses.  For  his  services  the  collector  himself  was  allowed  thirty  florins 
a  year,  five  florins  for  clothes  and  shoes,  besides  other  gratuities.  On  his 
return  home  he  handed  to  the  magistef*  fabricm  all  the  money  he  had  received 
together  with  the  presents  in  kind,  which  were  afterwards  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  money  was,  as  a  nile,  lent  out  on  interest,  and  the  interest  of 
sums  from  time  to  time  so  invested  generally  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  the  building,  the  capital  itself  being  but  seldom  encroached  upon  for  the 
purpose.  How  considerable  such  revenues  often  were  is  shown  by  a  return, 
made  in  1513,  of  the  finances  of  the  Cologne  Minster,  the  income  of  which  was 
in  that  year  about  17,400  marks,  against  an  expenditure  of  14,000  marks. 

Still,  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were  administered  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  construct  such  fabrics.  Had  the 
capital,  instead  of  the  interest,  been  made  available  for  pushing  on  the  works, 
they  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  completed  more  rapidly.  Later  on,  when 
operations  were  almost  entirely  suspended,  the  investments  were  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  ordinary,  or  in  cases  of  urgency  appUed  even  to  other  purposes. 
The  fabrica  became  henceforth  little  more  than  a  sort  of  banking  establishment, 
to  be  drawn  upon,  even  for  large  amounts,  whenever  necessary. 

The  magisiri  fabricm  themselves  received  but  little  remuneration  for  their 
trouble— in  Spires  a  yearly  allowance  of  eighteen  pennyweights,  with  the 
right  to  appropriate  for  their  own  use  the  chips  and  shavings  of  the  timber 
used  on  the  works.  As  already  observed,  the  fabrica  had  to  provide  all  the 
building-materials,  as  well  as  all  tools,  gear,  and  other  necessary  implements.  As 
a  rule  it  either  owned  some  suitable  quarry,  or,  at  least,  held  it  on  lease.  Thus 
the  trachyte  quarries  at  the  Drachenfels  belonged  to  the  Cologne  Minster,  and 
those  at  Stein^  between  Lorrach  and  Schopfheim,  to  the  Chapter  of  B&le.  Still, 
it  was  a  great  drawback  when  the  stone  could  not  be  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  required  to  be  conveyed  from  great  distances.  Not  every  one 
was  so  well  favoured  by  fortime  as  Bishop  Gerard  of  Cambray,  who,  when  in 
1023  he  wished  to  build  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  his  see,  came  upon  a  quarry 
close  by,  whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  transport  the  stone  from  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  The  stone  for  the  Convent-church  of  St.  Trond  was 
shipped  at  Worms,  brought  by  the  Bhine  to  Cologne,  and  thence  carted  away 
to  the  place  of  its  destination.  The  far  from  satisfactory  stato  of  the  roads  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  such  cases  naturally  greatly  increased  the  price  of  the 
materials,  and  as  the  wages  of  stone-cutters  were  comparatively  very  low,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  more  costly  stone,  once  procured,  was  worked  up 
with  the  greatest  care,  unusual  pains  being  bestowed  on  its  ornamental 
treatment.    Nowadays  the  value  of  the  material  is,  on  the  contrary,  very 
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trifling  in  comparison  with  the  rate  of  wages ;  hence  it  is  natural  that  the 
same  attention  is  now  no  longer  paid  to  the  dressing  of  the  stone,  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  construction  so  disproportionately.  For  this  reason  alone 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  era  will  ever  succeed  in  reviving  the 
so-called  Gothic  style,  a  style  which  can  be  effectively  employed  only  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  hand-labour,  while  this  very  hand-labour  itself  has  now 
become  so  exceptionally  expensive. 

The  administration  procured  all  other  necessary  materials,  as  well  as  stone, 
in  a  large  way.  When  more  was  accumulated  than  was  urgently  needed  it 
was  often  disposed  of,  at  its  value,  to  the  managers  of  smaller  churches  in 
course  of  erection,  or  otherwise  turned  to  account. 

A  work-place  was  fitted  up  clbse  to  the  building  for  the  convenience  of  the 
masons  and'stone-cutters,  and  such  structures  were,  of  course,  the  property  of 
the  fabrica.  In  the  case  of  smaller  undertakings  temporary  sheds  were  pro- 
bably deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  when  it  was  foreseen  that  an 
edifice  would  take  many  years  in  its  erection,  these  work-places,  or  ^'  stone- 
huts,"  as  they  were  called,  were  themselves  built  of  lasting  materials.  These, 
as  well  as  the  timber-yards  and  all  utensils,  instruments,  tools,  and  apparatus 
of  every  sort,  belonged,  as  stated,  to  iAnd  fabrica. 

The  hardest  task  of  the  magister  fabricce  was  to  discover  an  experienced 
architect,  to  whom  he  might  intrust  the  technical  direction  of  the  building. 
He  was  bound  on  oath  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  personal  consider- 
ations, but  to  choose  the  most  competent  of  the  candidates  for  the  situation. 
That  there  were  many  of  the  masters  even  then  unsuited  for  such  a  responsible 
office,  and  who  yet  aspired  to  it,  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  Strasburg 
Chapter  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  dismiss  for  incompetency  two  master  builders,  Hans  Meiger  and 
another  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down. 

Hence,  on  this  account  alone,  the  magister  fabriccB  was  obliged  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  architecture.  Though  he  may  not  have  been  capable  of 
designing  and  executing  the  plans  himself,  he  could,  at  least,  test  the  capacity 
of  competitors  and  decide  for  himself,  when  required  to  make  a  selection  in 
such  a  serious  matter.  Acting  on  his  report,  the  bishop  would  then  conclude 
a  covenant  with  the  successfiil  candidate.  Thus  the  master  Peter  Brunnen  of 
Obemai,  who  received  a  life  appointment  as  master  builder  from  Bishop  Rein- 
hart  II.  of  Spires,  in  1449,  bound  himself  to  direct  all  the  buildings  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter,  and,  moreover,  to  cast  guns  and  make  powder.  For  this  he 
received  a  yearly  allowance  of  sixteen  Ehenish  florins,  ten  measures  of  com, 
half  a  hogshead  of  wine,  four  loads  of  wood,  and  two  court  suits.  But 
Brunnen  cannot  have  continued  long  in  this  situation,  as  we  find  that  Hans 
of  Mingolsheim,  who  was  afterwards  engaged  on  the  Churph  of  St.  Kilian  at 
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Heilbrotm,  had  to  press  a  claim  for  two  hundred  Bhenisli    florins    against 
the  same  bishop,   when   quitting  Spires   in   1465.     So    people  do   not  seem 
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to  have  been    over-punctual  in  meeting  their  engagements  at    that  time  i 
Spires. 
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The  council  of  the  tovn  of  Freiburg  in  the  Brciugau,  in  1471,  made  a 
much  more  favourable  contract  with  the  Master  Hans  Nieseaberger  to  conduct 
the  building  of  the  minster  there.  He  received  a  yearly  stipend  of  twenty 
florins,  without  being  bound  to  be  constantly  on  tbe  spot,  but  only  to  inspect 
the  works  once  every  three  months.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  undertake  other 
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lucrative  contracts  elsewhere ;  besides  which,  whenever  engaged  in  Freiburg, 
he  received  an  extra  allowance  of  two  shillings  and  two  pence  daily.  He  bad 
to  provide  an  experienced  foreman  and  efficient  craftsmen,  and  also  to  take  on 
more  hands,  or  discharge  tbera,  according  to  circumstances  and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  mai/itfer/nbricip. 

In  Bale  the  master  builder  was  bound  on  oath  never  to  receive  more  than 
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two  apprentices,  nor  to  charge  for  their  work  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
regular  journeymen,  a  provision  which,  however,  is  met  with  in  most  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  stone-cutters.  He  was  required  to  spend  a  certain  time 
daily  in  the  "hut,**  or  "lodge,"  where  he  was  obliged  to  provide  himself  with 
a  work-board  for  his  own  use,  make  arrangements  for  the  punctual  observance 
of  the  time-table  and  the  general  activity  of  the  men,  keep  the  implements  in 
good  condition,  and  neither  use  them  himself  when  working  elsewhere,  nor 
permit  any  of  the  others  to  do  so. 

In  the  quarries  work  was  carried  on,  and  all  the  raw  material  dressed 
up,  during  the  summer  season  only.  To  the  maghter  fahricm  he  promised 
obedience  for  himself  and  his  men,  who  were  to  keep  him  informed  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  building,  and  never  order  larger  consignments  of 
materials  than  were  absolutely  needed.  As  the  master  received  a  fixed  yearly 
income,  in  case  of  illness  he  retained  his  daily  allowance  for  a  week  only, 
unless  the  chapter  should  otherwise  determine,  and  was  bound  even  then,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  look  after  the  works. 

In  Spires  similar  obligations  were  imposed  on  the  master  builder.  He  was 
bound  not  to  leave  before  the  building  was  finished,  to  give,  at  least,  a  quarter's 
notice,  and  to  imdertake  no  other  engagements  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
chapter.  On  these  terms  Peter  Kalhart  was  appointed  to  the  office  at  Spires 
in  1479,  though  Ulrich  Zimmermann  of  XJdenheim  resumed  his  position  there 
in  1483. 

Besides  his  yearly  salary  the  master  builder,  as  already  stated,  received  a 
fixed  daily  allowance,  which  was  greater  during  the  summer  months  than  in 
winter,  the  longer  working  days  beginning  with  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's  Chair, 
February  22nd,  and  closing  on  October  16th,  when  the  hours  were  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening,  an  hour  being  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  supper.  On  Saturdays  they  broke 
off  at  five  o'clock,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  three,  to  give  the  men  time  for 
a  bath. 

In  the  larger  places,  as  in  the  chief  town  of  the  diocese,  with  the  thirteenth 
century  there  began  to  be  formed  those  corporations  of  masons  and  stone- 
cutters, which  kept  jealous  watch  over  the  strict  observance  of  the  statutes  and 
constitutions  confirmed  to  their  body  by  the  communes  and  municipalities.  The 
Frankfort  company  even  in  1355  claimed  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Whoever  wished  to  work  in  any  place  as  a  master  was  compelled  to  marry,  to 
prevent  his  leaving  again  on  a  sudden ;  also  to  become  a  citizen  contributing  his 
share  of  the  taxes  and  other  burdens,  to  pay  the  admission  fees  and  suchlike 
charges  to  the  society ;  in  a  word,  to  take  upon  himself  all  manner  of  onerous 
duties.  These  statutes  had  force  of  law  throughout  the  whole  city,  so  that 
any  one  attempting  to  get  employment  there  without  having  complied  with  the 
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regulations  of  the  guild,  was  treated  as  an  interloper,  a  bungler  and  intruder, 
and  was  punished  by  the  municipality  itself,  and,  if  necessary,  banished  the 
place.  Thus  the  trustees  of  the  churches  were  very  much  restricted  in  the 
choice  of  their  master  builders.  They  were  obliged  either  to  appoint  one  of 
the  masters  settled  in  the  place,  or  else  the  architects,  engaged  by  them  else- 
where, were  compelled  to  join  the  local  guild  with  all  its  incidental  burdens. 

To  mitigate  this  evil  state  of  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  constant  dissensions, 
some  of  the  cathedral  chapters  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  incorporated 
masters  that  the  magistri  fabriccB  should  be  unhampered  in  their  choice,  that 
their  men  should  not  be  compelled  to  join  the  society,  but  that  they  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  accept  work  only  within  the  district  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  cathedral.  Cases  of  this  sort  occurred  at  Spires  in  1420,  and  at 
Constance  in  1511.  The  artisans  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral  adminis- 
tration were  probably  as  free  from  charges  and  civic  burdens  as  were  the 
master  builders  in  the  employment  of  the  State  ;  as,  for  instance,  Hans  Spryss, 
appointed  master  builder  to  the  Margrave  Christopher  of  Baden  in  1475. 

Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  categories  amongst  the  stone-cutters  and  master  builders — ^the 
regularly  incorporated  masters,  and  the  masons  who  went  from  place  to  place 
wherever  they  could  get  profitable  employment,  tarrying  for  a  while,  and  then 
wandering  away  elsewhere,  gathering  on  their  way  fresh  experiences  and 
lessons.  Indeed,  by  travel  alone  had  mechanics  any  hope  of  improving  them- 
selves, and  of  acquiring  a  certain  perfection  in  their  art.  It  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  church  masons,  if  they  may  be  so  described,  learned  their 
trade  often  enough  under  incorporated  masters,  and  that  they  often  ultimately, 
when  wearied  of  constant  wanderings,  settled  down  in  some  town,  there  joining 
the  local  company.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  certain  jealousy  seems  to  have  spnmg  up 
between  these  two  classes.  The  masters  and  journeymen  engaged  on  the  large 
churches  naturally  by  far  outstripped  the  society  men  in  skill,  artistic  expe- 
rience, and,  indeed,  in  general  culture.  The  cathedral  master  builders 
especially,  and  their  men,  had  the  best  opportunities  for  perfecting  themselves 
in  their  profession,  and  thereby  acquired  that  consciousness  and  self-confidence 
which  so  well  becomes  those  men  of  talent  who  possess  the  power  within  them 
of  achieving  some  great  work.  And,  in  truth,  the  great  work  which  they 
were  privileged  to  take  part  in  must  of  itself  have  exercised  an  elevating  and 
inspiring  influence  on  them,  so  that  they  were  fully  justified  in  looking  upon 
themselves  as  something  superior  to  the  civic  masons,  to  whom  common  works 
alone  were  intrusted.  When  the  poet  Michael  Behem  says :  "After  High  Art 
aims  mason,  singer,  poet,''  he  must  have  had  more  particularly  in  his  eye  the 
men  engaged  on  the  great  cathedral  works.  A  prominent  position  was  claimed 
by  the  craftsmen  engaged  on  the  Cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  and  Vienna, 
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inasmuch  as  these  great  churches  themselves  were  pre-eminent,  beyond  all 
others,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  famous  as  it  was  for  magnificent  under- 
takings of  the  sort.  They  passed  in  a  measure  as  the  high  school  of  constructive 
art,  and  the  decision  of  any  of  the  master  builders  directing  those  works  was 
everywhere  accepted  as  final.  But  however  recognised  their  excellence  and 
intelligence  may  have  been,  none  of  these  masters,  or  their  men,  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  town  companies ;  they  dispensed  with  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  guilds  to  their  members,  and  were  accordingly  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  in  upholding  their  rights  and  interests. 

It  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  wish  to  extend  the  obvious  advantages  of  asso- 
ciation to  the  masters  and  men  engaged  on  the  great  churches,  that  first 
induced  the  foremost  of  them  to  found  a  general  guild  throughout  Germany, 
to  invest  its  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  cathedrals,  and  to  place  the  master  of  Strasburg  at  their  head. 
Thus  arose  in  the  year  1459  the  great  masonic  organization,  which  was  planned 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  accepted  at  the  meeting  held  in  Strasburg,  and  thence 
forwarded  to  all  the  other  building  corporations.  This  statute  was  confirmed, 
in  1498,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  after  him  by  all  succeeding 
Emperors  till  the  year  1707,  when,  Strasburg  having  been  torn  from  the 
Germanic  Empire,  the  Ratisbon  Imperial  Diet  interdicted  the  German  masons 
from  further  intercourse  with  the  guild  of  that  place. 

Amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  original  statutes  and  constitutions  we  find, 
at  first,  the  names  of  church  master  builders  only.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period,  when  the  union  had  grown  more  powerful  and  more  important,  that 
the  various  local  guilds  seem  to  have  entered  into  alliance,  or  become  incor- 
porated with,  the  confederation.  People  are,  as  a  rule,  disposed  to  see  some- 
thing quite  exceptional  in  this  general  union  of  the  German  masons.  No  such 
organization  had  certainly  been  hitherto  developed  amongst  mechanics  through- 
out the  empire ;  still  the  masters  and  journeymen  of  otlier  crafts  had,  even 
before  the  masons,  in  sundry  places  associated  together  under  common  customs 
and  usages.  Thus  similar  leagues  were  formed  by  the  bakers  of  eight  Rhenish 
towns  on  September  17th,  1362,  by  the  smiths  of  nine  places  in  the  same 
region  on  May  13th,  1333,  and  on  August  4th,  1520,  by  the  tailors  of  fourteen 
towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  doubtless,  other  examples  of  the 
same  sort  might  easily  be  pointed  out. 

But  if  this  masonic  federation  was  no  exceptional  thing,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  contained  no  secret  provisions.  Any  one  wishing  to  discover  such 
mysteries  would  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  interpret  them ;  a  feat  which  has, 
unfortunately,  often  enough  been  attempted,  especially  by  people  but  little 
conversant  not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  general  conditions  of 
labour  throughout  mediee^al  times.       That   the  members  were  forbidden   to 
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explain  the  nature  of  their  constitution  to  outsiders  is  true  enough,  but  this 
was  merely  to  keep  off  intruders.  Hence  the  members  of  the  above-mentioned 
tailors'  guild  also  were  in  the  same  way  required  to  teach  cutting  to  those 
only  who  belonged  to  their  body.  It  was  equally  natural  that  the  associates 
should  not  idly  disclose  the  common  terms  of  recognition  and  greeting  current 
amongst  them.  By  means  of  these  expressions,  known  only  to  the  initiated, 
and  otherwise  extremely  simple  in  themselves,  the  itinerant  journeyman 
established  his  title  to,  and  received,  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of.  That 
the  unauthorised  should  be  able  to  procure  such  help  could  not,  of  course, 
redound  to  the  interest  of  the  union. 

The  essential  points  of  the  statutes  were  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
brotherhood,  to  be  joined  by  all  the  members,  and  the  ordinances  affecting 
the  judicial  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  labour.  The  need  of 
associating  on  a  religious  footing  makes  itself  constantly  felt,  especially  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  the  fifteenth  century.  All  such  societies  have  patron 
saints,  and  to  nearly  all  of  them  are  attached  pious  confraternities  that  on 
certain  anniversaries  meet  together  and  worship  in  common. 

But  the  men  whose  skill  and  industry  raised  up  these  grand  religious 
monuments  had  the  very  greatest  incentments  to  devotion,  and  it  is  precisely 
amongst  them  that  we  find  such  confraternities  developing  themselves  even  at 
a  tolerably  early  date.  A.  Reichensperger  has  made  public  a  Triers  document, 
dated  October  30th,  1397,  in  which  are  recorded  the  statutes  of  the  local 
masonic  confraternity.  In  B&le  we  meet  with  a  similar  society  in  1497,  while 
the  Strasburg  association  establishes  one  universal  brotherhood  for  all  masons 
throughout  Germany.  The  members  bind  themselves  to  remit  certain  yearly 
contributions  to  the  Strasburg  guild,  which  with  the  proceeds  has  masses 
celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  feast  of  the  four  crowned  martyrs,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  craft.  According  to  the  legend  published  in  1870  by 
Wattenbach,  with  elucidations  by  Benndorf  and  Biidinger,  and  again  yn&L 
further  comments  by  A.  Ilg,  in  the  Mitth.  der  k.  k.  Commission  for  1872,  p.  xlvii., 
these  four  crowned  martyrs,  Claudius,  Castorius,  Symphorianus,  and  Nicostratus, 
were  four  masons  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  under  Diocletian. 

Every  mason  wishing  to  enter  the  union  was  obliged  to  join  the  con- 
fraternity, and  further,  to  bind  himself  to  submit  all  disputes  with  his  fellow- 
workmen  not  to  the  magUtri  fabricw,  nor  to  the  secular  magistrates,  but  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  brethren,  and  from  them  to  demand  right  and  judgment. 
Differences  between  journeymen  were  to  be  settled  by  the  masters,  and  con- 
tentions amongst  the  masters  by  the  chief  guilds  of  the  circuit,  a  final  appeal 
being  allowed  to  that  of  Strasburg.  The  Germanic  empire  was  divided  into 
four  circles,  at  whose  head  stood  the  lodges  of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Vienna,  and 
Bern,  or,  later  on,  Zurich. 
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It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  say  in  what  relation  the  yarious  guilds  stood 
with  respect  to  the  decisions  of  Strasburg.  Of  the  documents  throwing  light 
on  this  point  but  few,  and  these,  in  part,  to  the  last  degree  imsatisfactory,  have 
been  published ;  while  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  patience  to  consult 
such  records,  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of  reading  them  correctly,  is, 
unfortunately,  extremely  limited. 

The  Bohemian  guilds  were  subordinate  to  that  of  Prague,  but  whether  this 
was  itself  subject  to  the  Vienna  centre  has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained.  As 
already  stated,  the  Strasburg  lodge  had  forwarded  the  decrees  of  1459  to  all 
the  others  throughout  Germany^  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  accept  them. 
Such  a  summons  had  also  reached  the  masters  of  the  Meissen  and  Thuringian 
lands,  which  should,  in  any  case,  have  belonged  specially  to  the  Strasburg 
circuit.  The  result  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  masters  from  Magdeburg, 
Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  Miihlberg,  Merseburg,  Meissen,  the  Harz,  the  Yoigt- 
land,  and  Thuringia.  They  came  together  on  August  24th  and  September  29th, 
1462,  in  Torgau,  and  adopted  the  Strasburg  regulations,  but  expanding  par- 
ticular clauses,  so  that  these  documents,  published  by  Stieglitz  in  his  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  History  of  Architecture,'*  p.  114,  and  frequently  elsewhere, 
contain  the  most  important  information  respecting  the  life  and  work  of  the 
mediaeval  masonic  associations. 

Like  the  Strasburg  statutes,  they  fixed  the  period  of  apprenticeship  at  five 
years.  Even  journeyman  masons  wishing  to  learn  stone-cutting  were  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  provision,  so  that  no  master  of  the  union  oould  engage 
any  one  who  was  unable  to  show  that  he  had  served  the  full  term  of  five  years, 
nor  was  any  journeyman  allowed  to  accept  employment  until  he  had  regularly 
completed  his  time.  This  gave  occasion  to  all  manner  of  heartburnings  and 
bickerings.  Some  local  statutes,  such  as  that  of  the  Breslau  guild  passed  in 
the  year  1475,  exacted  three  years  only  from  masons,  and  four  from  stone- 
cutters, so  that  masters  were  frequently  suspected  and  injured  in  their  work, 
whenever  any  doubts  were  expressed  by  other  masters  or  their  men  as  to  the 
regularity  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  such  differences  were  quite  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  revelations  on 
the  usages  of  the  craft,  and  occasionally  also  for  sundry  data  important  in  the 
history  of  Art,  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  municipality  of  Gorlitz  had  to 
decide  a  question  of  the  sort,  they  took  the  opinion  of  the  master  builders  of 
Magdeburg,  Vienna,  and  Passau,  and  we  thereby  glean  from  the  archives  of 
Gorlitz  certain  particulars  respecting  masters,  of  whom  we  should  otherwise 
know  nothing.  In  the  Torgau  ordinances  it  is  expressly  laid  down  that  the 
master  shall  consign  to  his  apprentice,  on  completing  his  time,  a  particular 
private  mark,  which  the  journeyman  is  to  cut  on  all  stones  dressed  by  him, 
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after  they  have  been  tested  by  the  master  or  his  foreman,  the  object  being  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  payments. 

But  we  cannot  here  afford  to  dwell  upon  the  other  regulations  affecting 
masters  and  men.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  that, 
according  to  these  rules,  both  sides  were  bound  to  treat  each  other  with  mutual 
deference  and  consideration.  The  masters  were  forbidden  to  entice  men  into 
their  employment  by  undue  means,  to  supplant  each  other,  to  disparage  or  at 
all  to  injure  the  work  of  a  predecessor.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  enjoined 
to  follow  up  the  general  plan  of  the  building,  to  utilise  the  materials  already 
dressed  up  and  available,  nor  even  to  modify  their  own  designs  without  the 
consent  of  the  trustees.  Such  provisions,  however,  are  certainly  not  new,  being 
based  upon  old  usages  and  customs  of  the  craft,  which  are  merely  now  again 
brought  into  operation. 

To  the  continued  observance  of  the  rules  just  referred  to  must  be  attri- 
buted the  degree  of  harmony  that  prevails  in  the  various  parts  of  a  structure, 
the  erection  of  which  may  have  spread  over  centuries,  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  forms  and  styles  being  conspicuous  in  relatively  secondary  places  only. 
The  masters  were,  in  fact,  tied  down  to  a  definite  plan  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  alter  without  the  express  sanction  of  their  superiors,  that  is, 
primarily,  of  the  magistrifabriccp. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  a  cathedral 
master  builder  was  that  of  an  ordinary  master  mason,  however  pre-eminent 
his  genius,  as  shown  in  his  works.  Owing  to  the  social  relations  of  the  times, 
it  was  simply  impossible  for  any  one  to  raise  himself  from  the  inferior  caste 
of  the  mechanical  classes,  and  acquire  recognition  not  merely  for  his  work,  but 
for  himself  personally.  "Writers  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  because  the 
cathedral  master  builders  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  described  as  magUtri, 
they  were  therefore  magistri  artium  liberaltum,  and  were  accordingly  held 
in  greater  consideration  on  account  of  their  scientific  education.  But  it 
would  indeed  be  wonderfiil  if  a  young  man,  during  the  five  years  of  his  hard 
apprenticeship,  could  have  either  acquired,  or  even  retained,  such  a  scientific 
culture  as  would  have,  in  after  times,  entitled  him  to  obtain  this  degree  from 
a  university.  However,  all  discussion  on  the  point  is  idle;  all  who  arc 
familiar  with  mediaeval  documents  are  aware  that  the  expression  never  is, 
John,  the  master  stone-cutter,  but  Master  John,  stone-cutter — "  Magister 
Johannes,  lapicida," — that  is  to  say,  they  are  merely  masters  of  the  craft. 
Hence  the  attempt  to  give  them  a  higher  position  in  the  social  scale  is  futile ; 
they  remain  simply  artisans. 

From  this  it  is  now  clear,  as  at  first  stated,  why  we  know  so  little  of  these 
masters  personally.  Scientific  research,  do  what  it  may,  will  never  succeed 
in  doing  much  more  than  establish  with  tolerable  certainty,  in  their  regular 
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succession,  the  names  of  the  masters  of  some  few  cathedrals,  such  as  those 
of  Strasburg,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Ratisbon.  And  even  were  all  such  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  already  completed,  we  should,  no  doubt,  possess  more  accurate 
details  concerning  the  career  of  many  individual  masters,  and  perhaps  be 
in  a  position  to  form  an  estimate  of  particular  guilds  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  even  in  Spain,  but  we  should  glean  but  little  regarding  the  lives  of 
particular  masters  that  would  be  of  any  interest  to  others  than  the  professed 
antiquarian. 

In  his  researches  Fahne  has  made  public  several  documents  concerning 
Gerhard  of  Rile,  the  first  known  master  engaged  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral ; 
yet  his  account  of  the  master's  life  is  after  all  based  on  purely  arbitrary 
assumptions.  The  only  really  important  record  is  that  of  1257,  in  which  the 
cathedral  chapter  mentions  his  services  in  connection  with  the  works.  But 
when  he  was  engaged  on  them,  whether  the  plan  was  designed  by  him,  as  well 
as  the  year  of  his  death,  is  alike  imknown.  Fahne's  surmise  that  Gerhard 
was  appointed  master  builder  in  1254  rests  on  the  false  premiss  that  the  first 
master  was  the  petitor  structures,  Heinrich  (Sunere),  whom  this  writer  makes  a 
"  candidate  *'  for  the  position. 

And  how  little  is  to  be  gathered  respecting  the  life  of  Erwin  also,  not- 
withstanding the  laborious  researches  of  Gerard,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Artistes  de  T Alsace  "  !  It  is  well  known  that  the  intimation  of  the  name 
of  Erwin  of  Steinbach  occurred  on  the  now  lost  inscription  on  the  west 
fafade  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  which  stated  that  this  master  began  that 
"  famous  work "  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Urban,  1277.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
scarcely  been  described  as  a  "  gloriosum  opus  "  during  the  lifetime  of  Erwin  ; 
hence  it  is  probable,  as  Gerard  conjectures,  that  this  inscription  was  not  placed 
there  till  long  after  his  death,  perhaps  not  till  1439,  when  the  tower  was 
finished,  in  memory  of  the  master  by  whom  the  fa9ade  was  designed.  If  this 
be  so,  the  adjunct  "  of  Steinbach  "  itself  becomes  uncertain  enough.  It  does 
not  thus  occur  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  while  on  all 
contemporary  records,  whether  inscriptions  or  documents,  he  appears  simply 
as  Erwin.  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to  quarrel  about  which  Steinbach  he  was 
born  in,  or  to  argue  with  Gerard  that  his  real  name  may  have  been  Herv^  de 
Pierrefonds,  for  the  presumption  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the 
inscription  would  now  no  longer  be  so  very  unreasonable. 

More  interesting  is  the  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  is  communicated  by 
Adler  in  the  paper  read  by  him  on  January  2nd,  1875,  before  the  Scientific 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  reported  in  the  National  Zeitung,  Nos.  3  and  5,  1875. 
That  this  master  had  studied  in  France  was  already  known.  But  that  he 
studied,  and  in  his  designs  availed  himself  of  the  Church  of  St.  Urban  at 
Troyes,  erected   between    1262  and  1269,   is  a   highly   interesting  discovery 
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which,  if  confirmed,  promises  to  be  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the  history 
of  architecture  in  Germany. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  point  whether  Adler's  hypothesis  is 
likely  to  be  established  that  the  church  at  Wimpfen  im  Thai  and  the  tower 
of  Freiburg  Minster  were  built  by  Erwin,  and  that  he  also  took  part  in  the 
erection  of  Ratisbon  Cathedral.  It  is,  in  any  case,  certain  that  the  west  front 
of  Strasburg  Minster  and  the  plan  of  the  Cloister-church  at  Haslach  were 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  him.  Of  his  life  we  otherwise  know  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  on  January  18th,  1318,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife, 
named  Husa,  and  several  children.  In  the  epitaph  his  wife  is  called  ''  Domina 
Husa,"  and  must  have,  therefore,  been  entitled  to  this  epithet,  which  was 
restricted  to  ladies  of  rank.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Erwin  left  a  son, 
who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Strasburg  works,  and  died  in  1339.  Before 
Gerard  all  inquirers  had  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner  taken  this  for 
granted,  and  even  Adler  accepts  it  as  an  unquestioned  fact.  Yet  the  whole 
statement  rests  on  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
Johannes,  which  is  close  to  that  of  the  elder  Erwin  and  his  wife.  This 
Johannes  belonged  apparently  to  the  family  of  Erwin,  and  in  the  epitaph 
occur  the  words :  "  Anno,  etc.  .  .  .  obiit  magister  Johannes  filius  Erwini 
magistri  operis  huius  ecclesiaB."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  Johannes  was,  no 
doubt,  a  master,  probably  also  a  magister,  but  not  a  master  builder  engaged  on 
the  cathedral.  This  was  the  position  of  his  father,  who  was  obviously  still 
living,  else,  according  to  the  well-known  mediaeval  style,  it  must  have  run : 
"  filius  Erwini  quondam  magistri  operis,"  son  of  Erwin,  whilom  master  builder, 
&c.  Hence  this  Johannes  is  probably  a  grandson,  but  not  a  son,  of  the  elder 
Erwin.  The  third  son  of  the  famous  Erwin  died  in  1330,  as  master  builder 
of  the  church  at  Haslach.  His  tombstone  is  still  preserved,  and  the  in- 
scription, of  which  the  name  only  is  illegible,  runs :  ''Anno  Dni  m.coc.xxx. 
non.  decembris  obiit  .  .  .  magister  operis  huius  ecclesiae  f.  Erwini." 

Of  the  lives  of  the  other  master  builders  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  there  is  very  little  to  relate.  What  we  know  of  their  careers  is 
mostly  restricted  to  a  few  barren  contemporary  references;  and  even  if  we 
were  in  possession  of  full  particulars  concerning  them,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  the  account  of  lives  so  entirely  devoted  to  labour  would  present 
anything  in  itself  very  attractive.  And  they  would  be  the  less  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  a  personal  original  character  in  their  artistic  tendencies  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  at  a  time  when  the  greater  number  of  them,  at  least, 
as  would  now  appear,  attached  less  importance  to  the  creation  of  individual 
and  characteristic  work,  than  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  and  of  what  was  practically  useful  within  the  particular  style  of 
Art  that  happened  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  times.     The  really 
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original  artists  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  generations  with  whom 
we  are  here  concerned  had  long  been  reposing  in  the  grave. 

A  material  aid  to  the  architecture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  existence  of  a  fiilly  worked  out  doctrine  of  proportions,  subsequently 
to  a  great  extent  forgotten,  and  never  since  again  brought  to  light.  In  virtue 
of  these  laws  it  was  easy,  by  means  of  geometrical  constructions,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  arc,  to  ascertain  the 
proper  dimensions,  the  relations  of  the  various  elevations  and  widths  of  the 
structure,  the  strength  of  the  walls,  the  resisting  power  of  the  abutments,  and 
thus,  by  an  easily  acquired  method,  to  determine  not  only  all  the  beautiful 
adjustments  of  the  different  parts  to  "each  other,  but  also  the  stability  of  the 
work  itself.  That  such  contrivances  were  really  adopted  by  the  master 
builders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  in 
the  "  Dictionnaire  de  TArchitecture,"  vii.  532,  art.  "  Proportion."  Besides, 
Heideloff  assures  us  that  he  was  acquainted  with  stone-cutters*  books  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  from  which  he  took  examples  of  con- 
structions of  various  sections  of  churches,  communicated  in  the  "  Kleine  Alt- 
deutsche,"  iii.  plates  x — ^xvi.  (Nuremberg,  1851).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
after  Heideloff's  death  these  books  were  not  secured  for  some  public  col- 
lection. We  might  have  then  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of 
those  communications  which,  as  we  know,  have  often  been  contested,  and 
this  would  not  have  been  without  significance  for  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Lastly,  we  possess  a  fragment  of  such  laws  of  construction  in  Mathias 
Roriczer's  "  Biichlein  von  der  Fialen  Gerechtigkeit,*'  published  by  A.  Reichens- 
perger,  Triers,  1845.  We  need  not  here  decide  the  question  whether,  as 
Heideloff  and  others  with  him  maintain,  with  the  help  of  these  proportions  a 
complete  edifice  might  be  designed  on  a  given  scale.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  the  mediaeval  builders  constantly  availed  themselves  of  geometrical  con- 
structions, not  only  in  planning  the  outlines  of  windows  and  of  similar  forms 
combined  of  arc  and  segment,  but  also,  by  means  of  them,  were  able  to 
determine  both  the  aesthetic  and  structural  relations  of  the  parts. 

That  to  these  geometrical  figures,  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and 
the  like,  a  certain  symbolical  meaning  was  given,  seems  also  quite  certain,  and, 
indeed,  very  natural,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  deep  religious  sentiment  by 
which,  as  above  shown,  the  ecclesiastical  master  builders  in  particular  were 
animated.     The  old  saying  : — 

"Zirkels  Knn^t  und  Gerechtigkeit  *'  Compass*  Art  and  Justness 

An  Gott  Niemand  asslait,"  Without  €k>d  no  man  expounds," 

has  reference  to  the  feeling  that  the  true  believer  and  the  initiated  alone  are 
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capable  of  understanding  the  mysticism  involved  in  such  plans.  But  even  to 
this  symbolism  by  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attributed.  It  had,  after 
all,  no  practical  bearing,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  play  or  a  puzzle, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  current  tastes  of  mediaeval  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  definite  information  on  the  nature  and  the 
significance  of  those  laws  of  proportion,  if  still  attainable,  might  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  for  a  right  understanding  of  mediaeval  architecture.  If,  as 
indeed  seems  probable,  a  knowledge  of  such  laws  enabled  the  stone-cutter  to 
determine  by  simple  constructions  those  beautiful  and  practically  worked  out 
relations,  it  became  no  such  great  artistic  achievement  to  erect  a  building 
which  satisfied  the  ordinary  conditions  of  beauty  and  stability.  This  would 
at  once  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon  how  the  greater  number  of  the 
so-called  Gothic  mediaeval  structures,  even  when  erected,  not  by  eminent 
artists,  but  merely  by  skilfiil  mechanics,  still  produce  an  impression  which 
satisfies  the  aesthetic  feeling,  while  at  the  same  time  complying  with  all  the 
requirements  of  durability  in  conformity  with  the  best  rules  of  architecture. 
The  actual  existence  of  these  laws  of  proportion  will,  no  doubt,  be  established 
by  diligent  research  amongst  the  records  of  the  masonic  guilds.  But  the 
much  more  difficult  question  will  still  remain  to  be  solved,  how  that  doctrine 
originally  took  its  rise.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  by  mere  calcula- 
tions to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  walls,  the  strength  of  the  abutments, 
the  form  and  thickness  of  the  buttresses;  for  all  this  the  aid  of  the  mathe- 
matical science  then  available  would  not  have  sufficed.  Hence  it  seems  most 
probable  that  reliance  was  placed  on  the  conclusions  of  experience,  and  that 
the  doctrine  in  question  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  empiricism.  By  repeated 
trials,  some  of  which  would,  of  course,  prove  failures — for  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  not  a  few  buildings  gave  way — it  was  ascertained  what  strength,  for 
instance,  the  walls  and  buttresses  should  possess  in  order  to  present  the  required 
resistance  to  the  thrust  and  pressure  of  arches  and  vaults.  These  empirical 
results  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  utilised  in  planning  the  general  scheme 
of  proportion.  But  all  attempts  have  hitherto  failed  to  determine  where  and 
when  such  a  scheme  was  first  devised.  Neither  can  it  be  now  ascertained 
whether  the  same  method  was  observed  in  all  the  guilds,  or  whether  various 
systems  of  construction  were  in  use.  According  to  VioUet-le-Duc,  similar 
contrivances  seem  to  have  been  in  operation  while  the  Romanesque  style  still 
flourished.  But  if  so,  they  must  have  been  entirely  remodelled  in  order  to 
be  made  applicable  to  the  Gothic  style.  The  doctrine  of  proportion  as  applied 
to  this  last  style  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  any  one  individual,  but  must 
have  been  gradually  developed.  All  its  main  features,  however,  were  already 
understood  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  during  the  two  following 
centuries  they  may  have  been  subjected  to  further  modification,  according  to 
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circumstances  and  to  the  tendencies  of  taste.  Indeed,  they  were  probably  at  no 
period  slavishly  conformed  to.  Consideration  for  the  material  and  other  outward 
relations  may  have  often  necessitated  deviations;  while  talented  artists  may 
have  added  or  omitted  much,  according  to  their  own  views  and  experiences. 

But  the  ordinary  master  builder  found  in  the  scheme  a  guide  and  support 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  overrate.  So  long  as  he  adhered  to  the 
well-attested  model,  his  general  design  could  scarcely  by  any  chance  prove  a 
failure.  Were  we  now  in  a  position  to  ascertain  how  the  master  builders  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  proceeded  in  carrying  out  their  plans,  we 
might  succeed  in  detecting  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  art  of  the 
master  minstrels.  These  adopt  as  their  poetic  models  the  classical  works  of 
the  Minnesingers,  and  by  simply  counting  the  syllables  and  attending  to  the 
purely  outward  forms  of  those  masterpieces,  constructed,  so  to  say,  the  frame- 
work of  their  compositions,  and  on  its  basis  concocted  their  lays,  which, 
though  often  spiritless,  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  technically  correct.  In 
the  same  way,  the  builders  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  seem  to 
have  turned  to  account  the  models  of  the  previous  century,  and  to  have  utilised 
the  laws  of  style  deducible  from  them.  They  can  claim  as  unquestionably 
their  own  those  repeated  perversions  only,  and  those  sins  against  good  taste, 
which  are  so  constantly  observed,  more  particularly  in  the  decorations  of  the 
monuments  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  their 
own  individuality,  and  the  straining  after  new  and  original  devices,  led  the 
builders  of  the  period  of  decadence,  that  is,  of  the  fifteenth,  and  still  more  of 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  strangest,  and  for  the  most 
part,  unfortunately,  also  the  most  tasteless  vagaries.  What  is  still  good  in  the 
buildings  of  those  times  is  due  to  the  observance  of  the  inherited  rules  of 
style.  The  substance  of  the  structure  is  planned  in  conformity  with  tradition, 
even  when  the  wildest  eccentricities  are  conspicuous  in  the  ornamental 
accessories. 

Till  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  evident  a  decided 
fondness  for  excessive  and  overladen  decoration,  which  later  on  becomes  all 
Ihe  more  tasteless  and  jejune.  The  productions  of  the  Gothic  Art  at  that  time 
might  be  compared  with  the  rococo  style  of  a  subsequent  era,  and  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century  with  that  which  flourished  when  pigtails  were  fashionable. 

The  introduction  of  the  Italian  method  at  last  emancipated  architects  not 
only  from  the  tyranny  of  the  guilds,  but  also  from  the  oppressive  shackles 
imposed  upon  them  by  laws  of  proportion,  at  one  time  so  wholesome,  but  at 
last  followed  only  under  compulsion.  The  new  school  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  full  scope  to  their  imagination  in  the  creation  of  that  richness 
of  ornamentation  which  was  fully  justified  by  this  style. 

The  former  enthusiastic  love  of  grand  and  sumptuous  ecclesiastical  edifices 
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had  already  begun  sensibly  to  fall  off  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  works  already  begun  were  wearily  continued,  and,  at  last, 
altogether  suspended.  The  building  funds  were,  of  course,  seriously  affected 
by  the  spread  of  the  Keformation,  donations  became  less  frequent,  the  col- 
lections less  productive.  But,  as  stated,  even  before  these  events,  it  was 
evident  that  the  new  era  had  little  heart  for  the  aspirations  of  the  olden  times. 
The  introduction  of  the  Italian  school  now  caused  all  interest  to  cease  for  the 
monuments  of  a  great  artistic  generation  that  had  passed  away.  Such  pro- 
ductions began  soon  to  be  looked  upon  in  Germany,  and  earlier  in  Italy,  as 
works  of  a  Gothic,  that  is,  of  an  old  Frankish  obsolete,  barbaric  conception  of 
Art.  All  these,  combined  with  many  other  influences,  caused  such  minsters, 
cathedrals,  and  churches  to  remain  unfinished  as  had  not  been  completed 
at  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  reserved  for  a 
later  period,  which  had  again  begun  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  old  Germanic 
Art,  to  resume  and  bring  to  a  satisfactory  end  at  least  some  of  the  interrupted 
monuments  of  their  forefathers. 


MAETIN  SCHONGAUEE. 

(Bom  about  1440 ;   died  14SS,  at  Kolmar.) 


By  W.  Schmidt. 


H'^HIS  master,  "  the  handsome  liifiTtia," piclwum  gloria,  is  the  most  remarkable 
'-  and  the  greatest  artistic  genius  that  appeared  in  Germany  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Important  as  a  painter,  but  still  more  so  as  a  copperplate 
engraver,  a  loving  and.  careful  observer  of  external  form — at  one  time  fantastic, 
severe,  and  harsh,  at  others  soft  and  delicate ;  now  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  and  again  producing  the  most  exquisite  female  heads  ; 
now  full  of  mannerism,  and  again  characterized  by  the  most  unconscious  fidelity 
to  nature — he  has  exercised  a  most  extraordinary  influence  on  early  German 
art,  and  stands  before  us  as  a  genuine  precursor  of  Albert  Diirer.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  a  Diirer  without  a  Schongauer,  at  least  in  such  a  very  special 
line  of  development.  His  buoyant  spirits  doubtless  taught  the  former  how  to 
wield  the  brush,  but  he  was  inspired  far  more  by  the  spirit  of  Martin. 
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The  artist's  name  is  derived  from  the  hamlet  of  Schongau,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lech  above  Augsburg,  but  nevertheless  included  in  upper 
Bavaria.  The  family  evidently  came  hence  to  Augsburg,  whei-e  we  find  them 
ranking  amongst  the  patricians.  Christian  Meyer,  archivist  of  this  place, 
informs  us  that  "  the  Schongauers  were  already  settled  in  Augsburg  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
turbulent  burgesses  in  their  struggles  with  Bishop  Hartmann."  They  bore  the 
red  crescent  on  a  white  field,  as  we  gather  from  a  MS.  work  on  heraldry  by 
liiebmacher,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  We  find  the  same  coat-of- 
arms  on  Schongauer's  portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  and  the  old  slip  of 
paper  on  the  back  of  the  same  tells  us  expressly  that  the  artist  belonged  to  a 
good  Augsburg  family.  '*  There  is  a  street,"  says  Meyer,  "  that  still  popularly 
bears  their  name,  where  they  had  their  residence.  From  them  there  sprang  a 
collateral  branch  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  subsequently  fell  into  poverty, 
so  that  we  find  their  descendant,  Ulrich  Schongauer,  in  1428  turning  his  back 
on  his  native  town  and  betaking  himself  to  Alsace.  This  Ulrich  was  the  father 
of  Martin,  who,  however,  was  bom  in  Augsburg,  either  in  the  *  Frauenthor- 
thurm '  or  in  some  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity."  But  the  memorandum 
above  referred  to  makes  our  hero  born  in  £olmar  itself;  and  the  goldsmith, 
Caspar  Schongauer,  whose  name  appears  in  the  registry  of  the  burgesses  of 
Eo]mar  in  1445,  and  who  died  there  in  1468,  is  more  probably  the  father  of 
Martin,  who  may  have  been  the  grandson  of  Ulrich.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  Caspar  had  besides  Martin  four  other  sons,  of  whom  Lewis  became  a 
painter,  and  Caspar,  Paul,  and  George,  goldsmiths. 

We  would  gladly  mention  the  date  of  Martin's  birth  were  we  ourselves 
acquainted  with  it ;  nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  a  couple  of  days  or  months, 
but  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  about  which  the  learned  dispute.  Not  only 
does  Martin  omit  to  mention  the  actual  date  on  the  portrait  already  referred 
to,  but  ho  has  written  the  year  (if  at  least  it  is  in  his  hand)  with  an  eight  which 
many  take  for  a  five.  Hence  the  discrepancy  of  no  less  than  thirty  years — 
1453  or  1483 !  The  copyist  of  this  picture  in  Siena,  as  Harzen  assumes,  has 
misread  the  cipher,  which  must  have  been  an  eight  of  which  the  stroke  remained 
open,  for  it  can  still  less  be  taken  for  Vifive.  Now  allowing  some  forty  years 
for  his  life,  he  must  have  been  bom  in  1443.  Fortunately  there  are  some 
other  data  which  in  some  measure  support  this  conclusion.  In  the  first  place 
Schongauer  as  a  copperplate  engraver  is  posterior  to  the  master  E.  S.,  who  has 
marked  several  plates  with  the  dates  1466  and  1467.  But  at  this  time  Martin 
must  have  been  a  young  man,  still  occupied  in  completing  his  studies,  rather 
than  a  man  of  fifty-four  or  even  fifty-five  years,  which  age  may  be  assigned  to 
the  master  E.  S.  In  the  second  place,  the  well-known  connoisseur  Heinekeu 
was  in  possession  of  a  design  by  Schongauer,  on  which  Durer  had  written 
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"  Diess  hat  der  Hubsch  Martin  gerisseu  im  1470  jar  da  er  ein  junger  gesell  was. 
Das  hab  ich  Albrecht  Diirer  erfam,  vnd  Im  zu  em  daber  gescbrieben  im  1517 
jar  :"  that  is,  "  This  was  sketched  by  the  *  handsome'  Martin  in  1470,  while 
still  a  young  man ;  which  I,  Albert  Diirer,  have  ascertained  and  written  down 
to  his  honour/'  But  a  man  is  no  longer  young  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  Diirer, 
who  had  met  Schongauer's  brothers,  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
Master  Caspar  may  have  guided  the  hand  of  the  young  Martin  as  he  grew 
up  in  years.  Possibly  Martin  may  have  sat  in  the  workshop  and  taken  part 
at  the  engraving,  and  who  can  say  whether  some  still-existing  work  of  the 
jeweller's  art  may  not  have  been  designed  by  the  rising  artist  P  Two  of  his 
teachers  are  known  to  us,  Luprecht  Riist  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  The 
first  is  pictured  to  us  by  Bernard  Jobin,  of  Strosburg,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his 
work,  '' AccuratsD  eflSgics  pontificum  maximorum"  (Strasburg,  1573),  gives  us 
some  interesting  particulars  concerning  German  artists.  He  informs  us  that 
Schongauer  was  directed  to  the  art  of  engraving  about  the  year  1480  through 
his  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  L.  Riist.  There  is  certainly  an  error  in  the 
date,  and  this  Riist  is  otherwise  unknown  to  posterity.  The  second  is  mentioned 
by  the  painter  Lambert  Lombardo  in  a  letter  to  George  Vasari,  with  the  address 
Tiiillich,  April  27,  1565.  Schongauer's  art — his  types,  his  strained  figures — 
remind  us  of  the  Brussels  master ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  he  visited 
the  Netherlands,  and  endeavoured  to  get  an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the 
painting,  design,  and  composition  of  the  Flemish  artists.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
style  is  mainly  based  on  the  Flemish  school.  Especially,  as  a  copperplate 
engraver,  he  is  a  pupil  of  the  master  E.  S. ;  but  whether  he  studied  with  him 
before  or  after  his  visit  to  Flanders,  or  merely  fashioned  himself  after  his  plates, 
we  cannot  decide,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
both  masters ;  for  the  master  E.  S.  was  in  any  case  a  South  German,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  language  of  the  sentences  on  his  plates,  he  may  have  lived  not 
far  from  Kolmar,  and  perhaps  even  worked  in  Alsace  itself.  However  this 
may  be,  on  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  about  1461,  the  brown-haired  youth 
probably  passed  through  Cologne,  and  there  obtained  a  sight  of  Master  Stephens' 
altarpiece  for  the  chapel  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  charming  style  of  this  artist 
may  not  have  been  without  influence  on  Schongauer.  In  Brussels  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  master  ''Roger,"  who,  although  not  on  a  level  with 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  yet  at  that  time  held  the  foremost  position  amongst  the 
Flemish  painters.  We  have  already  alluded  to  his  great  influence  over 
Schongauer,  whose  female  heads,  in  their  delicate  softness  and  grace,  rather 
resemble  Hans  Meralinc,*  with  whom  he  may  have  worked  in  Van  der  Weyden's 

*  The  well-known  Hemlingf  as  the  name  is  generally  though  wrongly  written.  About  the 
correctness  of  the  initial  M  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  last  Utter  seems  to  have  been  a  c  rather 
than  a  y. — [Ed.] 
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study.  At  that  time  Schongauer  was  witness  of  a  strongly-developed  Art  in 
Flanders,  the  greatest  perfection  in  oil-painting,  sharp  angular  forms,  careful 
execution,  sacred  objects  conceived  altogether  in  the  light  of  the  everyday  life 
of  the  Netherlands,  without  any  attempt  at  idealization,  and  withal  a  genre 
painting  already  making  its  appearance  here  and  there.  And  what  fresh 
inspirations  must  his  enlightened  mind  not  have  conceived  in  the  stirring  life 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  brilliant  Flemish  towns !  Here  were 
gathered  all  the  varied  products  of  the  Levant,  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe ;  here 
echoed  the  sound  of  many  a  strange  tongue  ;  here  were  presented  to  his  view 
a  multitude  of  varied  types,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  reproduce  in  such 
manifold  forms.  In  his  sketchbook  that  elephant  may  have  even  then  been 
traced  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  copper.  Italy,  the  Promised  Land 
of  Art,  Schongauer  seems  to  have  barely  visited.  Hence,  like  his  teacher. 
Van  der  Weyden,  he  can  have  derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  grander  ideas 
of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

His  supposed  father,  the  goldsmith  Caspar,  died  at  Kolmar  in  the  year 
1469.  His  son  also  settled  in  that  Alsatian  town,  which  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  direct  dependency  on  the  Empire.  He  lived  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Three  houses  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  him,  amongst  which  one  in 
Schedel  Street,  which  was  partly  his  and  partly  his  friend  Peter  Muntpur's. 
Schongauer  now  displayed  extraordinary  activity :  he  painted  and  engraved 
on  copper.  Bartsch  mentions  no  less  than  116  of  his  plates,  nearly  all  of  which 
come  within  the  short  period  of  eighteen  years.  His  name  acquired  a 
European  fame,  and  his  works,  as  "Wimpheling  relates  in  his  "  Epitome  rerum 
Germanicarum,"  seventeen  years  after  Schongauer's  death,  found  their  way 
into  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  other  coimtries.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  mostly  his  copperplates,  which,  being  easily  circulated,  were  best  adapted 
to  secure  for  him  a  widespread  reputation.  They  were  diligently  studied  by 
artists,  as,  amongst  others,  by  the  young  Michel  Angelo,  who,  according  to 
Vasari,  made  a  drawing  of  "  St.  Anthony's  Temptation."  Young  men  went  to 
study  under  him,  and  although  his  influence  was  greatest  in  the  engraver's 
art,  still  it  was,  to  some  extent,  felt  also  in  painting,  at  least,  in  South 
Germany.  According  to  the  statement  of  Sandrart,  in  his  "  Teutscher 
Akademie,"  "he  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  Pietro  Perugino,  and  they 
both  mutually  benefited  each  other  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  their 
sketches."  This  may  have  well  been  the  case,  as  Perugino,  who  was  bom  in 
1446,  at  Cittd  della  Pieve,  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  Martin.  But  when 
Sandrart  goes  on  to  say  that  "  each  of  them  appropriated  the  best  of  the  other, 
as  judges  of  Art  may  readily  perceive  from  the  works  of  both,"  this  can 
scarcely  be  accepted,  since  between  Martin's  and  Pietro's  style  there  prevails 
an  enormous  difference. 
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Schongauer  seems  to  have  also  cultivated  the  goldsmith's  art,  although  he 
can  have  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
executed  many  commissions  for  jewellerSi  and  even  on  one  occasion  immor- 
talised the  thrashing  of  two  goldsmiths'  apprentices,  which  occurrence  he  may- 
have  studied  from  the  life  in  his  own  workshop,  or  in  that  of  his  brothers, 
Caspar,  Paul,  and  George.  That  he  also  executed  works  out  of  his  own  town 
is  shown  by  the  letter  of  a  Strasburg  monk  to  a  nun  of  the  Clarissa  Convent, 
of  Soflingen,  near  Ulm,  in  which  he  requests  her  to  inform  the  abbess  that 
he  has  learned  from  Martin  at  Kolmar  of  his  intention  to  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Soflingen,  in  order  to  complete  his  work  for  the  convent.  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  the  only  notice  of  the  kind ;  as  for  the  rest,  very  little  has 
come  to  hand  concerning  Schongauer's  life. 

This  master  died  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1488,  and  not  eleven  years  later, 
as  stated  by  the  slip  on  the  already-mentioned  picture  in  the  Pinakothek.  The 
researches  of  His  have  made  this  point  clear. 

So  far  concerning  the  events  of  his  life.  Some  idea  of  his  outward 
appearance  may  be  gleaned  from  a  few  portraits  by  his  own  hand.  At  an 
earlier  period  he  made  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  himself,  which  is  now  in  the 
University  Library  at  Erlangen.  Dr.  A.  von  Eye,  who,  in  his  "  Life  and 
Works  of  Albert  Durer,"  gives  the  earliest  information  concerning  it,  informs 
us  further  that  the  sheet  has  a  drawing  on  both  sides :  one  of  them  represents 
the  Holy  Family  in  an  open  landscape,  the  other  is  the  portrait.  Both  are 
sketched  with  the  pen  with  astonishing  sharpness  and  spirit,  quite  in  the  style 
of  Schongauer's  copperplates,  so  that  we  at  once  recognise  the  master  as  their 
designer.  The  features  bear  a  most  striking  likeness  to  the  above-mentioned 
portrait.  The  face  is  somewhat  long,  still  showing  the  delicate  traits  of  youth, 
and  has  a  sickly,  almost  consumptive  appearance.  It  is  turned  straight  to  the 
spectator,  in  the  position  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  drawing  himself  from  a 
mirror ;  one  hand,  long  and  thin,  placed  flat  against  the  head,  firmly  pressing 
it  as  if  to  support  it  in  the  same  position.  Behind  the  hand  there  flows  down 
on  the  neck  his  long  smooth  hair,  which  is  cut  short  on  the  forehead  and 
covered  by  a  light  cloth  cap.  Beneath  the  head,  by  a  later  hand,  are  the 
words  "Martin  Schon  conterfait,"  and  close  by,  in  red  chalk,  "  1455" — ^which, 
however,  in  all  probability,  is  merely  a  catalogue  number,  as  we  have  several 
other  sheets  similarly  marked. 

The  portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  shows  us  the  artist  at  a  later  period. 
The  face  has  become  rounder,  the  traits  are  more  firm,  the  expression  is  more 
conscious  and  animated.  The  head,  in  half-profile,  is  turned  to  the  left,  the 
eyes  looking  straight  in  the  same  direction.  The  clean-shaven  face  shows  a 
round  soft  outline,  the  nose  is  somewhat  curved  in  and  blunt,  the  colour  healthy 
with  distinctly  ruddy  cheeks,  the  eyes  and  hair  of  a  bright  brown,  the  latter 
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flowing  down  on  the  neck.  A  broad  dark-blue  cloth  cap  covers  the  head,  and 
the  upper  garment  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  A  second  copy  of  this  portrait  on  a 
larger  scale  exists  in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  at  Siena.  On  the  back  of  the 
Munich  one  is  the  frequently-mentioned  slip  of  paper  which  dates  in  any  case 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  imperfect, 
but  seems  to  retain  all  that  is  essential.  It  is  subscribed  by  Hans  Burgkmair, 
the  well-known  Augsburg  painter,  who  here  declares  himself  to  be  one  of  Mar- 
tinis pupils.  In  his  "  Teutscher  Akademie  "  Sandrart  presents  us  with  another 
portrait,  very  diflferent  from  this  assumed  one — a  very  aged  man,  with  a  large 
bald  head,  full  beard,  and  hooked  nose,  which  gives  him  a  Jewish  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. This  copperplate  likeness  has  of  course  nothing  in  common  with  the 
appearance  of  Schongauer,  nor  is  it  at  all  in  the  manner  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Schongauer  bears  the  epithet  of  "  Schon  "  or  "  Hiibsch,"  both  conveying  the 
same  meaning  of  beautiful  or  handsome.  Wimpheling,  already  so  early  as  1605, 
gives  him  the  first  of  these  sobriquets,  while  the  slip  of  paper  describes  him 
as  the  "HiJbsch  Martin,"  and  he  seems  to  have  been  so  called  rather  in 
reference  to  his  art  then  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  also  known  to 
Diirer  by  the  same  title.  The  Italians  named  him  II  Bel  Martino,  and  the 
French,  Le  Beau  Martin.  But  the  name  has  been  at  times  fearfully  mangled, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  Abb^  Marolles,  who  calls  him  "Ipsem  Martin  le 
Tudesque,"  while  Father  Orlandi  even  confounds  him  with  Marinus  the 
Zealander  (Zeeuw)  van  Eeimerswalen,  describing  him  as  Martinus  de  Secu, 
known  as  Romessiolaen.  We  pass  now  to  the  description  of  this  master's 
peculiar  style.  In  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  predominance 
of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting  was  still  undisputed  even  in  South  Germany, 
where  we  find  masters  such  as  Herlin  and  Wohlgemut  in  the  full  vigour  of 
their  powers.  Hence  the  merit  of  having  transplanted  Flemish  Art  to  Upper 
Germany  cannot  be  awarded  to  Schongauer;  and  even  in  Kolmar,  Caspar 
Isenmann,  who  died  in  1466,  was  already  working  under  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  the  Van  Eycks,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  without  having  borrowed 
it  from  Schongauer.  In  a  contract  which  Isenmann  entered  into  in  the  year 
1462  to  supply  an  altarpiece  for  the  Church  of  St.  Martin,  it  is  stipulated  that 
it  is  to  be  executed  in  the  best  oil  colours ;  and  the  seven  side  altarpieces  in  the 
Kolmar  Museum,  bearing  the  date  1465,  and  justly  identified  with  this  work, 
give  abundant  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Van  Eycks.  But,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  German  painters  generally,  Schongauer  also  is  inferior  to  the  Flemish 
artists  in  respect  of  high  finish  ;  and  the  old  Lambert  Lombardo  was  right 
when  he  states,  in  his  letter  to  Vasari,  that  Schongauer  did  not  equal  his  ma^er 
Van  der  Weyden  in  colouring.  It  was  altogether  a  borrowed  art,  and  the  full, 
Brm,  traditional  Flemish  style  fell  off"  when  transferred  to  foreign  soil.  Martin's 
treatment  does  not  reproduce  its  full  and  exquisite  finish ;  his  modelling  is 
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more  feeble,  his  colouring  less  massive,  and  his  drapery,  although  fashioned 
after  the  angular  Flemish  method,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  expansion  and 
rounding  off  of  the  corners,  is  still  more  creased  and  disagreeable.  Yet  Diirer's 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  folds  was  inspired  by  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
everything,  Schongauer  was  decidedly  the  foremost  German  painter  of  his  day, 
leaving  Herlin  of  Nordlingen  and  Wohlgemut  of  Nuremberg  far  behind  him. 
Herlin  is  in  general  little  more  than  an  insipid  copier  of  Van  der  Weyden,  and 
Wohlgemut  a  rough  clumsy  Eupman.  No  wonder  that  the  rising  young  artists 
of  Upper  Germany  sought  after  Schongauer  and  copied  his  works.  For  the 
rest,  our  master  can  scarcely  have  painted  much,  his  engraving  leaving  him 
little  time  for  painting  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  as  his  numerous 
orders  came  in  he  ofben  handed  over  the  greater  part  of  them  to  his  workmen. 
He  designed  and  rough  cast,  leaving  the  execution  to  them.  Here  and  there 
he  also  painted  a  head  or  two,  or  whatever  else  he  happened  to  fancy,  and  with 
good  pay  his  energies  were  stimulated. 

Wimphelin  describes  Schongauer's  paintings  in  the  churches  of  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Francis ;  but  of  these  the  French  Revolution  swallowed  up  whatever  had 
escaped  the  Keformation,  and  possibly  also  the  restoring,  or  rather  destroying, 
hand  of  the  whitewashing  period  which  has  made  such  havoc  with  Art  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere.  Amongst  others,  a  number  of  objects  at  Miinster, 
near  Eolmar,  including  some  paintings  of  our  master  from  the  convent-church, 
were  trampled  under  foot  and  burnt  in  the  open  market-place  in  the  year  1796 ! 
In  the  same  way  have  perished  the  **  Crucifixion  "  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and 
the  painting  in  the  sacristy,  the  "Holy  Trinity,"  mentioned  by  Heineken  so  late 
as  the  year  1786.  St.  Martin's  still  possesses  by  Schongauer  one  painting  only, 
the  "  Madonna  of  the  Bose  Hedge,"  universally  recognised  as  his,  however 
differing  in  its  style  from  his  other  productions  (page  80).  When  seen  by 
Heineken,  it  was  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  wax  lights  that  its  manner 
could  scarcely  be  recognised,  and  in  1830  it  was  cleaned  with  spirits  by  a  certain 
Stadler,  from  Munich ;  hence  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  its  present  state  of 
preservation  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  old  German  Art,  in  its  idyllic  tendencies  and  feeling  for  nature,  is  fond 
of  material  and  outward  form.  Very  famous  is  the  little  painting  by  the 
Master  Stephen  at  Cologne,  "  Mary  a  tender  Flower  amongst  the  Flowers," 
whose  sweetness  charms  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  Schongauer  represents  the 
Mother  of  God  somewhat  larger  than  life-size,  seated  on  a  grass  bank,  and 
holding  the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  clinging  to  her  neck.  Her  long  hair  falls  in 
luxuriant  fulness  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  looks  down  on  the  spectator  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  grace  and  meekness.  At  her  feet  spring  up  wild 
flowers  and  the  bloom  of  the  strawberry,  whilst  she  is  screened  in  the  back- 
ground from  the  out^er  world  by  a  thick  rose  hedge,  in  which  little  birds  are 
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flitting  about.  Two  chubby  little  angels  in  blue  hold  a  crown  above  her  head — 
for  the  modest  maiden  is  deemed  worthy  of  heavenly  exaltation.  Mary's  features 
are  altogether  the  same  as  those  of  the  Madonnas  on  Schongauer's  copperplates 
— an  oval  fiice  somewhat  rounded  off,  with  high  forehead  and  straight  nose  ; 
the  hands  are  sharply  articulated  and  bony,  and  the  Child,  although  thin,  is 
not  of  so  unpleasant  an  appearance  as  in  most  old  German  paintings.     The 
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treatment  is  full  and  the  flesh  tints  clear,  whilst  Mary's  dress  produces  a 
peculiar  effect  of  colouring.  Schongauer  was  very  partial  to  red  for  the  dress 
of  his  Madonnas.  The  same  peculiarity  may  be  observed  in  the  little  paintings 
at  Munich  and  Vienna.  In  the  first,  Mary  is  seated  with  the  Child  on  a  raised 
ground  ofl'ering  him  a  flower,  towards  which  he  stretches  out  his  right  hand. 
Lung  hair,  bound  up  with  a  string  of  pearls,  flows  down  her  shoulders ;  both 
mantle  and  under-garment  are  red.     Behind  is  seen  the  stall,  with  ox  and  asa 
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and  Joseph.  To  the  left  of  this,  and  in  the  background,  appears  a  mountain 
landscape,  with  streamlet  and  flock  of  sheep ;  in  the  foreground,  more  straw- 
berries and  other  flowers,  very  carefully  painted  in  the  Flemish  manner — the 
whole  treatment  clearly  betraying  the  immediate  reflex  of  Schongauer^s 
Flemish  studies.  How  modest  and  maidenly  Mary  is  here  represented,  and 
with  what  a  timid  veneration  she  gazes  on  the  child !  A  thousand  pities  that 
the  little  picture,  on  its  transfer  from  the  Schleissheim  Gallery  to  the  Pina- 
kothek,  has  quite  recently  imdergone  "  restoration,"  whereby  the  face  of  the 
Madonna,  and  especially  her  red  dress,  were  injured  by  a  tasteless  coating  of 
paint. 

No  less  beautiful  is  the  little  '' Madonna  with  the  Grapes,"  which  was 
acquired  in  1866  by  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna  from  the  Bohm  Collection.  The 
Virgin,  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
from  which  she  is  picking  one  with  her  right  hand  for  the  little  Jesus,  who  is 
standing  on  her  lap  and  embracing  her  neck  with  his  arms.  In  the  backgroimd 
appears  the  holy  Joseph  bringing  some  straw,  and  gazing  with  sympathy  on 
the  group,  of  which  ox  and  ass  also  form  a  part.  In  the  niche  to  the  right  of 
Mary  are  some  house  utensils,  and  at  her  feet  a  basket  of  grapes.  The 
whole  is  a  splendid  idyl,  so  genuinely  peaceful  and  homely  that  one  seems 
to  see  in  thought  the  Alsatian  land  of  wine  in  the  background.  The  colour 
is  very  harmonious,  and  the  head  of  the  foster-father  especially  is  magnificently 
drawn. 

A  little  "  Madonna  with  Child,"  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape,  now  in 
the  Kensington  Museum,  is  considered  by  Waagen  as  a  genuine  Schongauer,  as 
is  also  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  London  National  Gallery. 

Of  his  great  altarpieces,  two  are  still  in  the  Kolmar  Museum  (page  82). 
One  of  them  shows  the  Annunciation  of  Mary  in  two  compartments  on  the 
outside ;  on  the  inside,  Mary  herself  worshipping  the  Infant,  who  lies  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress  at  her  knees,  God  the  Father  above;  and  in  the  next 
compartment  St.  Anthony,  with  the  donor — all  life-size.  Especially  magni- 
ficent is  the  delicately-conceived  figure  of  Mary  kneeling  before  the  Child,  and 
breathing  a  holy  humility  and  devotion ;  St.  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
stamped  with  a  statuesque  dignity,  with  noble  traits,  and  the  drapery,  although 
broken  in  its  flow,  is  admirably  arranged.  The  whole  is  treated  very  broadly, 
and  in  its  bold  outlines  the  drawing  is  unusually  striking. 

These  volets  belong  to  the  Isenheim  Convent,  but  the  next,  with  its  sixteen 
compartments,  in  the  same  museum,  comes  from  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Kolmar.  They  all  bear  the  unmistakable  traces  of  rapid  execution,  and  have 
no  doubt  been  mainly  carried  out  by  the  workman's  hand ;  still,  they  are 
undoubtedly  from  the  studio  of  Schongauer,  whose  influence  on  them  is  manifest, 
as  several  features  of  the  pictures  are  again  met  with  in  the  series  illustrating 
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tlie  Passion.    The  master  designed,  traced,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  filled 


AllaT  Wing  in  the  Kolnuir  Uuseum. 
in ;  and  "Waagen  considered  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  and  the  "  Burial " 
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as  altogether  worked  out  by  him.  The  outside  of  the  compartmentSi  unfor- 
tunately in  a  badly-preserved  state,  contains  representations  from  the  legends 
of  the  Virgin ;  the  other  paintings  represent  the  Passion. 

But  if  we  can  identify  but  few  of  SchoDgauer's  paintings,  the  case  is  very 
different  with  his  copperplates.  Bartsch,  as  already  stated,  has  described  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  them-~certainly  no  inconsiderable  number 
for  such  a  brief  term  of  existence.  By  them  alone  is  it  possible  to  understand 
the  full  importance  of  Martin — and,  in  fact,  on  them  his  reputation  mainly 
reposes.  They  were  disseminated  far  and  wide,  and  through  them  he  became 
known  to  the  artistic  world.  Engravers  made  them  the  object  of  their  studies, 
and  painters  poor  in  invention  utilised  them  as  models  for  their  paintings. 
And  here  also  his  resemblance  to  Albert  Diirer  is  very  striking.  Had  Schon- 
gauer  been  nothing  but  a  painter  he  would  never  have  acquired  much  more 
than  a  local  celebrity,  though  still  in  its  way  important  and  lasting.  It  was 
through  his  engravings  that  he  obtained  a  far-reachiug  significance  :  he  it  was 
who  chiefly  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  renowned  and  most  influential  of 
German  masters,  through  whom  Schongauer  stands  at  the  head  of  the  engraver's 
art.  And  when  we  consider  the  attempts  in  this  direction  before  his  time,  his 
importance  becomes  greatly  enhanced ;  we  cannot  but  admire  a  genius  that 
attained  to  such  perfection  with  such  humble  beginnings.  In  his  special 
province  he  possesses  a  ray  of  that  inventive  genius  by  which  the  Van  Eycks 
revolutionized  the  world  of  Art. 

This  master  is  certainly  not  the  inventor  of  copperplate  engraving,  as  was 
at  one  time  partly  supposed,  and  as  the  famous  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
autobiographist,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  suggested.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that 
centuries  before  Schongauer  handled  the  graver,  copperplate  had  been  dis- 
covered— that  is,  of  course,  in  our  special  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  the  art  of 
tracing  with  the  graver  on  metal  plates  for  the  purpose  of  taking  impressions 
from  them  on  paper ;  ordinary  metal  chiselling  is  of  course  a  prehistoric  art. 

The  beginning  of  the  strictly  technical  art  of  striking  off  impressions  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  will  now  ever 
be  cleared  up ;  yet  so  much  is  certain,  that  neither  can  the  Florentine  gold- 
smith and  enamelist,  Maso  Finiguerra,  be  looked  upon  as  its  discoverer.  Vasari 
pays  him  this  honour  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,'* 
published  in  1568,  whilst  in  the  first  edition  he  is  still  totally  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance.  Benvenuto,  who  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  goldsmith's  art 
BO  early  as  1515,  is  silent  on  the  point.  Yet  he  of  all  others  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  had  the  important  discovery  been  made  by  a  fellow- 
townsman  and  fellow-workman ;  for,  as  he  tells  us,  he  received  his  information 
concerning  the  old  enamelists,  and  especially  Finiguerra,  from  the  aged  masters 
then  living.    In  truth,  this  art  was  a  German  invention,  and,  as  far  as  can  now 
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be  Bormised,  the  probability  ia  in  ikvoar  of  tbe  eoatb-vest  ratber  tbun  of  the 
lower  Bbiue  or  the  Ketherlands.  That  it  grew  out  of  tho  goIdBmitbe*  art  there 
can  bo  no  doubt ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  Sohongauer  himself  belonged  to  a 
family  of  jeweUers.  Even  long  afterwards  copper  plates  were  continued  to  be 
supplied  by  tbe  goldsmitb,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  this  employment  by  the 
painters.     Amongst  the  more  distinguiabed  predecessors  of  our  master  was  the 
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artist  concealed  under  the  monogram  E.  S.,  whose  plates  date  in  part  at  least 
fully  a  decade  before  the  year  1466.  It  is  a  very  natural  thought  to  suppose 
that  Schongauer  may  have  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  workshop  of  that 
excellent  engraver.  But  though  this  may  not  have  actually  been  the  case, 
Martin  at  all  events  fashioned  himself  after  him.  But  what  an  immense 
stride  both  in  mechanical  and  mental  respects  1     Schongauer  marked  bis  lines 
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more  firmly^  cast  them  in  more  varied  forms,  and  gave  them  greater  compass. 
Nor  is  his  superiority  over  his  predecessors  less  marked  in  drawing,  composition, 
and  expression. 

None  of  his  subjects  are  chosen  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  myths  of  the 
heathen  world,  or  from  history,  most  of  his  productions  being  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  Christian  mythology.  This  he  conceived  quite  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Yan  Eyck  school.  His  saints  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  human 
beings  of  his  time  and  surroundings,  whilst  his  religious  narratives  are  drawn 
from  the  life  and  manners  of  his  day.  A  certain  idealization  has  been  un- 
reasonably attributed  to  him.  He  well  understands  how  to  select  fair  forms  for 
his  female  types,  but  this  is  no  elevation  of  the  human  figure  in  the  sense  of 
classic  art.  He  is  doubtless  at  his  best  in  the  idyllic ;  for  animated  scenes  he  was  too 
deficient  in  free  play  of  fancy.  He  also  displays  little  skill  in  the  composition,  but 
the  expression  and  variety  of  features  are  all  the  more  wonderful  His  human 
figures  show  a  meagre,  strained  treatment.  Yery  remarkable  is  the  display  of 
the  joints,  particularly  in  the  hands ;  which,  however,  are  usually  very  delicately 
traced.  His  drapery  is  full  of  mannerism,  the  folds,  which  fall  straight  down,  and 
are  rounded  in  at  their  edges,  giving  it  a  stiff  stony  character.  It  also  often 
sadly  mars  the  proper  expression  of  the  individual,  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  frequently  something  grandiose  in  its  general  outline.  This,  for 
instance,  is  especially  the  case  with  the  magnificent  plate  "  God  the  Father  and 
Mary  "  seated  on  a  throne  of  stone.  How  submissive  is  here  the  countenance 
of  the  Yirgin  (Bartsch,  71).  This  plate  is  otherwise  a  masterpiece  of  engraving. 
Amongst  the  finest  may  also  be  reckoned  "  The  Annunciation  "  (Bartsch,  3) .  Here 
the  composition  is  quite  peculiar,  although  the  way  in  which  the  angel  kneeling 
behind  Mary  announces  to  her  the  gladsome  tidings  can  scarcely  be  described  as 
altogether  skilful.  But  the  small  face  of  the  Yirgin  is  amongst  the  most 
charming  that  are  anywhere  to  be  foimd  in  this  art.  A  pure  youthful  innocence 
and  modesty  is  forcibly  stamped  upon  it  (page  84).  A  most  admirable  plate  is 
No.  25,  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  reproduced  in  our  woodcut  (page  86).  No  less 
excellent  is  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  "  (Bartsch,  6).  This  plate 
affords  us,  moreover,  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Schongauer  endeavours  to 
reproduce  the  material  of  the  dress.  Thus  we  recognise  the  velvet  robe  of  the 
kneeling  king  by  its  shading.  Yelvet  and  fur  are  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  material  of  the  mantle  of  St.  Martin  (Bartsch,  57),  which  he  divides  with 
his  sword  to  share  it  with  a  beggar. 

The  characteristic  heads  of  the  Apostle  series  are  more  interesting  than 
those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  The  impression  produced  upon  us  by  the 
plates  of  the  Passion  is  very  varied.  At  the  first  glance  they  are  certainly 
somewhat  repidsive.  The  drastic,  unpleasant  faces,  the  awkward  action,  the 
angular  drapery,   create  at  first  a   disagreeable  effect.     Our  eye  has  been. 
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accustomed  to  the  perfection  of  form  of  the  classic  and  Italian  types.  But 
when  we  have  once  succeeded  in  shaking  off  that  feeling  we  are  soon  constrained 
to  admire.     Strength   of  expression   and  painstaking  observation  of   nature 


"The  CrucifixioQ."     (From  the  Copperplate.] 

go  hand  in  hand.  The  nude  is  certainly  badly  drawn,  but  all  the  more  excellent 
are  the  heads.  These  are  rarely  grotesque,  notwithstanding  their  repulsiTeness, 
where  the  intention  of  the  artist  is  unmistakable,  rendering  the  Redeemer  all 
the  more  glorious  by  force  of  contrast.     These  defiant,  bold  traits  to  which  our 
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modem  refinemeat  is  etill  a  stronger,  were  met  villi  by  Schongauer  in  his  daily 
experience,  and  he  has  reflected  them  with  wonderful  aubtilty.     Thus,  in  the 


"TemptalioD  of  St.  Anthony."     (From  the  Copperplate.) 

"  Flagellation,"  what  a  rough  sense  of  gratiflcatioc  is  stamped  on  the  faces  of 
the  two  officials,  one  of  whom  is  binding  Christ  and  the  other  preparing  the 
crown    of   thorns!       And    how    viridly   is    depicted   the   exertion    on    the 
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countenances  of  the  scourgers  !  To  the  history  of  the  Passion  also  belongs  the 
large  plate  (Bartsch,  21),  "  Christ  on  the  way  to  Gtelgotha/'  already  even  then 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  unusual  proportions.  Interesting,  also,  though 
far  less  satisfactory,  is  the  "Battle  of  the  Moors''  (Bartsch,  53).  Here  the 
want  of  free  control  over  the  personal  form  is  very  keenly  felt,  and  there  has 
been  far  too  much  vigour  displayed  in  mangling  the  bodies.  Here  a  head  is 
wanting,  there  a  leg,  and  the  wounds  gape  frightfully. 

From  the  plates  here  mentioned  we  readily  understand  how  this  master 
forms  an  era  in  the  art.  And  what  an  influence  must  the  famous  plate  have 
had  representing  St.  Anthony  held  up  in  the  air  and  tormented  by  nine  devils 
(page  87)  !  In  the  wonderfully  fantastic  forms  of  the  tempters,  Schongauer 
has,  beyond  a  doubt,  supplied  the  model  for  Jerome  Bosch  in  his  dreadful 
visions  of  the  lower  regions,  and  the  extravagances  of  his  imagination  may 
confidently  be  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Hollander. 

Our  artist,  however,  has  not  restricted  himself  exclusively  to  the  legends 
of  the  saints.  He  has  also  left  us  some  genre  paintings — animals^  amongst 
which  an  elephant,  designs  for  the  goldsmith  and  for  heraldry,  nearly  all  of  the 
latter  most  admirably  executed.  His  observation  of  animal  life  is  certainly 
more  striking  in  the  domestic  animals,  especially  dogs,  that  here  and  there 
occur  on  his  plates,  than  in  this  elephant,  which,  owing  to  his  little  familiarity 
with  such  creatures,  is,  if  not  altogether  imnatural,  at  all  events  strained  and 
formal.  On  the  plate  (Bartsch,  14),  "  Pilate  washing  his  hands,*'  are  two  dogs 
playing  together.  In  the  one  the  excitement  is  depicted  to  the  very  tips  of  the 
ears,  whilst  the  little  "  AfEenpinscher,"  with  his  round  face  and  curly  hair,  is 
seated  in  the  most  comical  attitude  of  gravity.  Amongst  the  designs  supplied 
to  working  artists  very  famous  is  the  thurible  or  censer  (Bartsch,  107),  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  hanging  chains  has  been  most  ably  handled. 

The  landscape  element  plays  no  prominent  pv^t  with  Schongauer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  times,  he  is  fond  of  representing  rocky  views  and  the 
like,  which  produce  a  very  wonderful  effect.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  per- 
spective, the  laws  of  which,  not  being  yet  fully  understood,  are  very  imperfectly 
treated.  On  all  the  plates  of  this  master  described  by  Bartsch,  with  the 
exception  of  "  St.  George  rescuing  the  Princess  from  the  Dragon,"  occurs  the 
mark  jfi^^S* — ^which,  however,  has  been  also  fraudulently  attached  to  many 
not  by  his  hand. 


ALBERT  DUEEE. 

(Bora  1471  in  Nuramba^,  di«d  there  in  IM^} 


Bv  W,  Schmidt. 


T\trREK  came  of  a  Hungarian  etock,  which 

in  early  times,  as  he  tells  ub  himself  in  his 

fumily  chronicle,  had  supported  themselves  "  on 

oxen  and  horses,"  that  is  to  say,  were  grazers 

I   and  tillers  of  the  soil.  His  grandfather,  Anthony 

Diirer,  who  had  learned  the  goldsmith's  craft, 

had   a  son  Albert,  bom   to   him  in   Eytas,  a 

hamlet  near  the  town  of  Oyula,  in  Hungary, 

and  who  adopted   his   lather's   calling.      This 

induced  him  to  leave  the  dull  regions  of  his 

native  home,  to  visit  other  men  and  other  lands, 

and  fashion   his  hand   and   his  taat«   by  their 

Uadonnaof  lfil6.    From  ■  pen-and-  higher  culture.     Thus  he  made  his  way  through 

ink  lAeteh  in  the  Suemondt  CoUoc-  Q^^^y  ^nd  the  Netherhinds,  tarrying  here  and 

aoD,  Berlin  Uowum.  /  _  .  . 

there  with  the  great  artists  of  his  own  profession. 
During  the  course  of  these  wanderings  he  reached  Nuremberg,  on  March  Htb, 
1455,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rich  patrician,  Philip  Firkheimer,  father  of 
the  famous  "  humanist,"  was  keeping  his  wedding  feast,  with  merry-making  in 
the  open  air  and  dancing  beneath  the  great  linden-trees. 

Here  he  worked  for  twelve  long  years  with  the  goldsmith,  Jerome  Helper  or 
Holber,  and  in  1467,  that  is,  when  already  forty  years  old,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  his  teacher's  daughter,  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg.  Of  this  union  there  were  bom  no  less 
than  eighteen  children,  most  of  whom,  however,  died  in  their  childhood. 

Albert,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  pride  of  his  country,  was  the  third, 
and  saw  the  light  on  May  2l8t,  1471.  On  account  of  his  father's  Hungarian 
descent,  Magyar  writers  have  considered  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the  great 
artist  as  one  of  their  own  race,  which  would  make  him  not  an  Aryan,  but  a 
member  of  the  Finno-Lappic,  or  Tcbudic  branch  of  the  FJnno-Tatar  family. 
But  they  forget  that  the  name  itself  is  directly  opposed  to  this  theory,  the  ending 
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er  bearing  an  unmistakable  German  stamp.  It  is  moreoTer  Highly  probable 
that  the  Diirers  were  descended  from  some  of  those  German  peasantry,  who 
during  one  of  their  frequent  migrations  thither,  had  foimd  a  new  home  in 
Hungary.  But  even  were  this  not  so,  Diirer  himself  was  nourished  at  the 
breast  of  German  Art,  and  is  emphatically  a  child  of  the  Nuremberg  connection. 
What  he  would  have  become  in  Hungary  may  easily  be  imagined.  Besides,  the 
elder  Diirer  must  have  acquired  a  considerable  position  in  his  new  home,  as  the 
famous  printer,  Anthony  Koberger,  stood  godfather  to  his  son,  and  in  1490  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  watch  in  the  street  where  he  resided. 

But  though  by  hard  work  he  had  earned  an  honourable  standing  in  the 
place,  yet  he  never  succeeded  in  rendering  it  an  easy  or  a  comfortable  one. 
This  was  of  course  partly  occasioned  by  the  large  number  of  his  offspring,  who, 
though  so  many  died  young,  must  have  still  been  a  constant  and  heavy  charge 
upon  him.  In  the  family  chronicle,  composed  by  his  son,  we  are  told  that  he 
passed  his  life  in  much  toil,  and  heavy,  ceaseless  work,  enjoying  no  income 
beyond  what  he  was  able  to  earn  with  his  own  hands  for  himself,  his  wife  and 
children,  on  which  account  he  remained  very  poor  to  the  end.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  he  did  not  escape  from  many  other  troubles,  trials,  and 
crosses,  yet  was  ever  highly  esteemed  by  all  his  acquaintance,  for  he  lived  a 
Christian  life  and  was  ever  resigned,  gentle,  peace-loving,  and  thankful  to  the 
Almighty.  In  this  description,  in  spite  of  all  its  simplicity,  the  character  of 
Albert's  father  is  clearly  portrayed.  He  comes  before  us  as  an  earnest,  upright 
man,  little  caring  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  He  appears  in  the  same  light 
in  his  portrait,  painted  by  Albert  in  1497,  that  is  to  say  in  his  sixtieth  year — 
a  simple,  thoughtful,  sterling  old  citizen,  no  genius,  but  with  a  decided  character. 
He  stands  before  us  in  simple  garb,  the  under  garment  of  a  dark,  tho  upper  of  a 
yellow  brown  colour,  with  wrinkled  features,  bony  hands,  lean  figure,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances having  doubtless  had  little  time  for  growing  corpulent.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  known  specimens  extant  of  his  handiwork  in 
the  goldsmith's  crafb,  more  particularly  on  account  of  Albert  himself,  who 
studied  under  his  father,  and  whose  peculiarities,  at  least  to  some  extent,  may 
perhaps  have  had  their  source  in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Nor  may  these  works 
themselves  have  lacked  a  certain  artistic  worth,  at  least  if  the  elder  Diirer  had 
ever  visited  the  Netherlands,  that  famous  land  of  promise  of  German  artists. 
He  could  scarcely  have  returned  from  such  a  visit  a  mere  bungler,  more  espe- 
cially as  his  features,  though  breathing  no  very  lofty  inspiration,  by  no  means 
convey  an  expression  of  restricted  mental  powers.  His  son  himself  calls  him  an 
"  artful "  man,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a  man  of  artistic  taste. 

The  talents  of  the  young  Albert  did  not  escape  his  father,  who,  as  the  son 
tells  us,  always  loved  him  best  on  account  of  his  assiduous  application  to  his 
work.    He  was  therefore  put  to  school  in  order  to  learn  reading  and  writing, 
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whiclt  were  in  those  days  hy  no  means  a  general  accompliahment.  It  need 
flcarcelj'  be  remarked  that  even  during  his  school  life  yonng  Albert  was  kept  at 
his  drawing,  a  proof  of  which  we  possess  in  the  sketch  in  the  Imhof  collection 


Siiror's  Portiait,  by  himself.     [Munich  Finakothek.) 

representing  three  heads  said  to  have  been  executed  by  him  in  his  eleventh 
year.  The  same  is  evident  from  his  portrait  by  himself  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
for  a  person  who  could  already  draw  so  cleTCrly  must  have  been  engaged  for 
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some  years  at  the  study.  This  precious  sheet  has  passed  from  the  Imhof  col- 
lection to  the  Albertina  in  Vienna,  where  are  preserved  the  very  finest  sketches 
and  drawings  of  our  master.  On  it  Albert  wrote  with  his  own  hand: — 
"  I  drew  this  from  a  mirror  reflecting  myself,  in  the  year  1484,  whilst  I  was 
still  a  child."  The  design  gives  rather  more  than  the  bust ;  the  right  hand  is 
outstretched,  the  long  hair  flows  down  his  shoulders,  and  the  head  is  covered 
with  a  cloth  cap.  It  is  a  pretty,  fresh,  boyish  face,  to  which  the  fine  curved 
nose  at  the  same  time  imparts  a  somewhat  more  significant  air.  We  see  how 
the  little  artist  is  still  feeling  his  way  with  narrow,  but  slightly  curved  strokes, 
and  especially  how  he  has  misplaced  the  eyes ;  besides,  the  hand  is  very  ugly, 
for  which  the  hands  common  to  contemporary  pictorial  art  may  have  been 
answerable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  this 
imperfect  treatment,  which  also  affects  the  drapery,  a  certain  genial  spirit 
makes  itself  felt,  much  more  so  than  was  often  afterwards  the  case. 

In  the  same  or  at  least  within  the  two  following  years,  was  produced  the 
chalk  drawing  on  white  paper  in  the  engravings  department  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  represents  a  female  figure  with  a  bird  on  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  words :  "  This  is  also  (P)  old  Albert  Diirer  made  me  before  he  was  a  painter 
in  Wolgemuth's  house  in  the  upper  story  in  the  back  room  (?)  in  presence  (?) 
of  Cunrat  Lomazens  Piligen." 

While  still  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  in  order 
to  learn  the  goldsmith's  art.  But  he  soon  felt  drawn  more  towards  painting, 
and  on  his  disclosing  this,  his  father  had  sufficient  foresight  to  yield  to  his 
wishes,  although  looking  upon  the  time  spent  at  the  goldsmith's  craft  as  now 
quite  lost.  On  November  30th,  1486,  he  was  therefore  placed  under  Michael 
.  Wolgemut,  with  whom  he  was  to  devote  three  years  in  acquiring  the  noble 
art  of  painting.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  elder  Diirer  was  a  reasonable 
man,  for  how  many  in  like  circumstances  would  have  acted  differently  P  Nor 
is  there  any  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him  for  reasonably  regretting  the  time 
spent  by  Albert  at  his  own  profession,  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  this 
apprenticeship  was  in  reality  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  him.  The  gold- 
smith  of  those  days  was  himself  no  mean  artist ;  he  required  to  draw  sharply  and 
neatly,  to  design  models,  to  engrave,  gild,  enamel,  inlay,  use  his  compass,  his 
graver,  and  the  like.  The  severe  draughtsmanship  and  the  careful  execution 
of  Diirer 's  paintings  must  doubtless  be  to  a  large  extent  attributed  to  those  pre- 
paratory studies,  and  the  artist  thereby  acquired  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
graver  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  skill  at  copperplate 
engraving.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  under  different  circum- 
stances he  would  have  at  all  applied  himself  to  this  branch  of  Art.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  to  this  first  period  should  be  referred  the  engraving  of  "  The 
Conversion  of  Paul,"  the  great  "  Courier  "  and  the  "  Violent  Old  Man,"  which 
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still  betray  the  toucli  of  the  novice.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  known  of  any 
works  of  Art  in  the  precious  znetals  executed  by  Diirer,  with  the  greater  or  the 
less  aid  and  guidance  of  his  father.  Tradition  alone  speaks  of  the  seyen  scenes 
from  the  Passion  at  that  time  wrought  in  silver  by  him. 

The  master  Wplgemut  was  in  all  probability  the  most  distinguished  painter 
of  his  day  in  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  (1434) 
the  older  German  school^  with  its  lime-water  colours,  its  weak  expression  and 
feeble  treatment  of  the  draperies,  was  still  flourishing  here  ;  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  more  carefiil  study  of  nature.  Paintings  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bamberg  bearing  the  dates  of  1423  and  1443  leave  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  Then  at  last  was  proclaimed  the  new  gospel  of  the  Yan  Eycks. 
Works  of  the  most  perfect  execution,  closely  true  to  nature  and  carried  out  in 
glowing  and  varied  oil  colours,  were  revealed  to  the  astounded  eyes  of  the  observer. 

Wolgemut's  artistic  tendencies  render  it  pretty  certain  that  he  drew  from 
the  fountain-head  itself.  He  probably  visited  Cologne,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
Flanders,  there  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  new  realism.  In  his  features  and 
draperies  is  especially  to  be  seen  the  influence  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  But 
what  the  latter  carried  out  with  perfect  finish  remained  raw  and  awkward  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nuremberger.  His  modelling  is  ruder  and  more  superficial, 
his  colouring  more  crude,  his  expression  less  deep  and  varied.  We  have  but 
little  relish  for  this  worthy  master's  style,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  his  heads  are  very  expressive,  and  many  of  his  paintings  not  lacking 
in  delicate  finish ;  but  even  here  far  from  reaching  the  high  standard  of  the 
Flemish  artists.  In  a  word,  Wolgemut  was  a  mechanical  artist,  without  any 
deep  artistic  feeling;  a  worthy  German  citizen,  untrammelled  by  any  far- 
reaching  views  or  high  inspirations. 

In  his  workshop  everything  was  carried  out  in  a  strictly  mechanical  spirit. 
Orders  were  executed  by  the  dozen  ;  his  more  advanced  pupils  worked  jointly 
with  him  even  on  his  own  paintings,  on  which  account  they  seemed  mostly 
so  crude  and  unfinished.  Some  few  of  these  men  struck  out  quite  peculiar 
lines  for  themselves. 

The  rough  life  led  in  such  a  workshop,  no  doubt  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
is  revealed  by  Diirer's  remark  that  he  had  much  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  his 
comrades.  They  doubtless  treated  the  other  pupils  also  badly  enough;  but 
Diirer's  quick  and  peculiarly  developed  artistic  skill  may  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  stir  up  their  hatred  and  envy.  It  was  deplorable  that  such  a  genius 
should  have  had  to  undergo  such  trials  and  experiences.  What  might  he  not 
have  become  had  he  been  able  to  draw  his  earliest  inspirations  from  the  genially 
developed  Italian  Renaissance  school,  with  all  its  grand  forms  and  conceptions 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  antique  P 

Wolgemut's  teaching  was  rather  hurtful  than  otherwise  to  Diirer,  who  was 
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doomed  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  drag  after  him  the  shackles  of  this  wooden 
art.  All  the  more,  however^  must  we  admire  a  genius  that  under  the  pressure 
of  such  training  was  yet  enabled  to  reach  such  a  high  pitch  of  excellence. 

His  teacher's  features  have  been  preserved  in  several  ways,  as,  amongst 
others,  in  a  medal  attributed  to  Diirer,  of  which  copies  have  frequently  been 
made,  and  again  in  a  drawing  also  by  Diirer  in  black  chalk  on  white  paper, 
shaded  with  white  tints  (in  the  Albertina  collection),  a  preparatory  study  for 
the  famous  picture  in  the  Munich  Finakothek  (1516),  which  is  amongst  the 
characteristic  works  of  our  master.  From  these  repeated  representations  of  his 
teacher  we  may  conclude  that  though  Diirer  had  a  right  to  complain  of  his 
instructions,  he  was  otherwise  treated  well  by  Wolgemut,  and  remained  on  a 
good  understanding  with  him.  The  portrait  of  1516  shows  us  Wolgemut  as  a 
venerable  old  man,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  with  thin  and  wrinkled  features. 

After  his  three  years'  apprenticeship  with  this  master,  it  seems  that  Diirer 
was  to  have  entered  the  studio  of  Martin  Schongauer,  whose  fame  as  a  painter 
and  engraver  at  that  time  filled  all  the  land.  But  this  was  prevented  by 
Schongauer's  death  in  1488.  Thus,  at  least,  we  understand  a  statement  of  Dr. 
Chr.  Scheuerl  in  his  "Vita  D.  Antonii  Kressi"  (1515).  For  though  this 
writer  mentions  1486  as  the  time  when  Diirer  was  to  be  placed  imder  Schongauer, 
this  arrangement  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  latter, 
as  Scheuerl  expressly  states,  for  Schongauer  did  not  die  for  two  years  thereafter. 

After  completing  his  studies  imder  Wolgemut,  his  father  started  him  on  his 
travels.  Before  setting  out  he  executed  the  excellent  portrait  of  his  father  (1490), 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.  He  departed  after  the  Easter  of  that  year, 
and  did  not  return  till  after  the  Whitsimtide  of  1491,  at  the  old  man's  request. 

Here  we  stumble  upon  a  serious  gap  in  the  history  of  our  master.  Whither 
did  he  wander  forth  P  With  what  masters,  in  what  towns,  did  he  work  P  We 
are  only  enabled  to  conclude  with  some  certainty  from  Scheuerl's  statement 
that  he  came  to  Holmar  and  Basle  in  1492,  and  that  he  met  with  an  honourable 
welcome  and  friendly  entertainment  in  the  first  town  from  Schongauer's  three 
brothers,  the  painter  Ludwig,  and  the  goldsmiths  Paul  and  Caspar;  in  the 
second  from  his  fourth  brother,  the  goldsmith  George.  And  even  if  there  were 
no  positive  statement  on  the  point,  we  might  well  imagine  his  regret  at  not 
finding  the  ''  handsome  Martin  "  alive,  whose  pictorial  repute,  however,  would 
have  still  no  doubt  attracted  him  to  £olmar.  To  no  man  in  all  Europe  could 
he  have  felt  himself  in  the  same  way  related  as  to  him. 

He  must  have  also  spent  some  time  in  Strasburg,  as  shown  by  the  portraits 
of  his  master  and  his  master's  wife  there,  that  of  the  latter  in  1494,  at  least 
if  WiUibald  Imhof  s  inventory  can  be  relied  upon.  But  during  this  first  tour 
Albert  did  not  visit  the  Low  Countries ;  at  least  no  trace  has  been  hitherto 
detected  of  any  direct  Flemish  influence,  which  could  have  otherwise  scarcely 
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failed  to  haye  made  itself  felt  on  the  young  artist.  Yet  such  influence  would 
have  been  of  great  importance  to  him.  The  peculiar  pictorial  skill  of  the 
Flemish  painters  would  have  given  him  that  firmness,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  colour,  which  unfortunately  is  so  wanting  in  him.  The  circum- 
stance also  that  in  the  diary  of  his  visit  to  the  Low  Countries  he  nowhere 
allijdes  to  an  earlier  residence  there  points  directly  against  such  a  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand  the  most  recent  authorities  are  generally  in  favour  of 
a  visit  to  Yenice  and  Upper  Italy,  which  must  have  taken  place  about  this 
time.  At  least  the  passage  in  the  letter  addressed  by  Diirer  from  Yenice  to 
TV.  Pirkheimer  on  February  7th,  1506 — "And  the  'thing'  that  so  greatly 
pleased  me  eleven  years  ago  pleases  me  now  no  more ;  had  I  not  myself  seen  it,  I 
could  have  scarcely  credited  it  from  another '' — hardly  bears  any  other  interpre- 
tation except  that  the  works  of  Art  (in  his  language  the  "  things '')  which  he 
had  formerly  seen  and  admired  there,  were  now  no  longer  approved  of  by  him, 
in  the  light  of  the  great  progress  meantime  made  by  painting,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  more  enlightened  views.  It  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  he  introduces 
this  passage  in  the  midst  of  sundry  observations  on  Yenetian  painting.  Hence 
the  "thing''  must  refer  to  works  of  Art,  and  not  to  some  former  mistress  now 
grown  old,  as  a  French  writer  has  supposed.  On  the  other  hand  that  lettert 
as  already  stated,  was  written  by  him  in  1506,  reckoning  from  which  time 
eleven  years  backwards  we  should  come  to  1495,  when  he  was  certainly  home 
again,  though  it  might  seem  pedantic  here  to  insist  too  nicely  upon  precise  dates. 

He  may  have  accordingly  made  his  way  direct  from  Strasburg  to  Lombardy, 
where  he  was,  however,  soon  overtaken  by  his  father's  summons  to  return  home. 
His  residence  in  Italy  cannot  in  any  case  have  been  a  lengthy  one,  else  more 
marked  traces  of  it  would  be  visible  in  his  works ;  more  especially  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  at  that  time  still  a  young  man,  and  therefore  more 
susceptible  of  fresh  impressions  than  in  the  year  1506.  He  seems  to  have 
chiefly  seen  the  works  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
1494  he  designed  two  copperplates  after  the  Mantuan  painter,  the  "Bacchanalian  " 
(Bartsch,  No.  17),  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Tritons  "  (Bartsch,  No.  20).  These 
engravings  are  now  in  the  Albertina  collection.  It  is  also  probable  that  he 
at  this  time  met  the  "  lovable  painter,"  Giacomo  of  Yenice,  who  showed  him 
the  proportions  of  the  human  fig^e,  male  and  female,  as  worked  out  by 
himself.  Durer  had  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  they 
accordingly  produced  a  great  impression  upon  him.  This  was  his  first  stimulus 
to  enter  upon  those  long  and  protracted  studies  on  the  laws  of  proportion, 
which,  however,  produced  but  little  fruit.  For  the  rest  Master  Giacomo  dealt 
largely  in  mystery,  and  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear 
to  the  stranger  ("Seinen  Grunt  nit  Xlerlich  antzeigen").  It  is  also  very 
noteworthy  that  when  seeking  admission  to  the  Nuremberg  painters'  guild, 
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Diirer  drew  a  subject  cboseo  from  Bnoient  mythology,  "Orpheus  ill-treated  by 


•■  The  Four  Apocftlyptic  Riden  "— Bev.  vi.     (After  tbe  Woodcut.) 

the  Bacchantes."     It  is  evident  that  this  also  points  at  a  previous  visit  to  Italy, 
where  he  might  have  met  with  such  materials. 
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But  few  works  of  certain  date  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  these 
travels.  A  portrait  of  himself  is  spoken  of,  painted  in  1492,  with  an  old  cap 
("  eine  alte  kappen  ")  on  its  head,  and  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Willibald 
Imhof.  Another  likeness  of  himself,  dated  1493,  was  seen  by  Gothe,  in  the 
year  1805,  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Sonderling  at  Helmstadt.  He  gives 
a  warm  description  of  it  in  the  ''  Annalen  oder  Tages-  nnd  Jahresheften." 

And  so  immediately  after  the  Whitsuntide  of  1494  Diirer,  now  in  his  three- 
and-twentieth  year,  obeyed  his  father's  commands  to  return  home.  Steps  were 
now  also  taken  to  provide  him  with  a  partner  for  life.  The  Nuremberg 
burgess,  Hans  Frey,  came  to  an  understanding  with  his  father  in  the  matter, 
and  so  our  hero  was  imited  to  Frey's  daughter,  Agnes,  on  July  7th,  1494. 
She  brought  him  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  gulden.  He  at  the  same  time  got 
elected  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Guild  of  Painters  in  Nuremberg,  by  means 
of  the  already-mentioned  drawing  of  "  Orpheus  ill-treated  by  the  Bacchantes." 

During  the  next  few  years  the  principal  event  in  his  career  was  his  father's 
death  on  September  20th,  1502.  This  induced  him  to  adopt  his  brother  Hans, 
now  twelve  years  old,  whilst  Andrew,  who  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
sent  abroad  to  learn  the  goldsmith's  craft.  Two  years  thereafter  his  mother 
also  entered  Albert's  household,  for  she  had  now  no  farther  means  of  her  own, 
as  he  expresses  it,  hence  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  two  separate  establish- 
ments. In  1503  he  fell  ill,  but  remained  in  Nuremberg  till  the  end  of  1505, 
when  he  undertook  his  journey  to  Venice.  And  this,  apart  of  course  from  the 
years  passed  at  his  apprenticeship  and  in  travelling,  brings  to  a  close  the  first 
period  of  his  artistic  career,  which  may  here  be  passed  in  review. 

There  are  first  of  all  to  be  mentioned  his  portraits  by  himself.  One  of 
these,  dated  1497,  a  water-colour  on  linen,  and  formerly  in  the  Imhof  collection, 
was  already  described  as  in  a  decayed  state  in  1633,  and  like  nearly  all  other 
works  of  the  kind  has  probably  since  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand  the 
portrait  of  1498  has  been  preserved  and  is  now  in  the  Madrid  Museum,  that  at 
'Florence  being  only  a  copy  of  it.  In  this  Diirer  shows  us  himself,  half-length, 
wearing  a  fantastic  black-and-white  striped  cap,  beneath  which  his  hair  flows 
down  on  his  shoulders.  Here  we  may  well  perceive  how  noble  his  features 
must  have  been,  and  we  learn  from  Camerarius  that  his  figure  also  was  very 
fine.  The  famous  portrait  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  is  two  years  more  recent. 
It  is  a  bust,  in  which  Diirer  looks  straight  at  the  observer,  his  chesnut  hair 
falling  in  long  locks  over  his  fur-trimmed  robe.  The  artist  had  evidently  in 
his  mind  those  conventional  portraits  of  the  Saviour  gazing  directly  at  the 
spectator ;  hence  the  conception  is  very  unfavourable,  or,  to  speak  plainlj-, 
decidedly  tasteless.  By  another  disposition  the  features  might  have  been 
artistically  toned  down,  whereas  they  now  stand  out  with  an  unpleasantly  stiff, 
staring  effect.      The  over-painstaking  execution  also  contributes  not   a  little 
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in  producing  this  impression ;  the  hair  has  an  unnaturally  wiry  look,  the  flesh 
tints  are  disagreeably  metallic,  and  the  hand  particularly  unsightly. 

At  this  time  our  artist  enjoyed  a  high  repute  especially  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  The  likeness  of  his  father  of  1497  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  to  the  same  year  belong  two  portraits  of  Catherine  Fiirleger,  a  young 
lady  of  a  distinguished  Nuremberg  family.  But  though  she  then  passed 
for  a  great  beauty,  this  could  scarcely  be  concluded  from  the  portraits  by  Diirer, 
who  had  otherwise  but  little  sense  of  feminine  types  of  beauty.  But  the  first 
of  these  alone  is  an  undoubted  original.  It  belongs  to  Baron  von  Speck- 
Stemburg,  of  Liitzschena,  near  Leipzig,  and  shows  her  with  her  hair  boimd 
up  and  a  rose  in  her  hand.  In  the  other,  now  in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frank- 
fort, she  appears  with  her  hair  falling  in  long  flowing  locks  down  her  shoulders. 

Two  years  later  on  he  painted  the  likeness  of  Oswald  Krell,  now  in  the 
Munich  Pinakothek.  It  is  drawn  with  much  spirit,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unseemly  and  unnatural  landscape  and  the  tasteless  arrangement  of  the  dress, 
decidedly  superior  to  the  disagreeable  head  of  an  unknown  young  man,  dated 
1500,  in  the  same  gallery.  In  1503  he  painted  the  Imperial  private  secretary, 
Sixtus  Oelhafen,  a  copy  of  which  portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Derschau 
collection  at  Nuremberg.  On  the  other  hand  a  male  portrait  of  the  year  1505, 
now  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  representing  the  artist's  friend, 
W.  Pirkheimer,  is  according  to  Waagen  an  excellent  original. 

Of  the  religious  works  belonging  to  this  first  period,  we  should  have  to  men- 
tion before  all  others  the  "  Madonna  praying  "  (1497)  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery, 
were  it  genuine.  A  copy  also  is  the  "  Weeping  for  Christ,"  bearing  the  date  of 
1500,  and  now  in  the  Pinakothek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little  ''  Christ  on  the 
Cross, ''  (1500)  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  is  both  genuine  and  a  masterpiece. 
Most  admirable  are  the  intensity  of  expression  and  the  delicate  execution,  ren- 
dering this  work  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  that  collection,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  priceless  gems  of  Art.  The  Madonna  of  1503  in  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  wanting  in  taste,  the  heads  both  of 
the  Mother  and  Child  she  is  soothing  being  quite  pinched  and  unsightly.  To 
this  early  period  also  Waagen  refers  the  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  with  the  donors, 
Stephen  and  Luke  Baumgartner,  now  in  the  Pinakothek.  The  composition  and 
the  figures  of  the  centrepiece  are  ugly,  but  the  features  of  the  donors  on  the 
contrary  full  of  character.  Lastly,  to  the  year  1504  belongs  the  ''  Adoration  of 
the  Three  Wise  Men,"  in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence,  a  work  whioh  is  also  utterly 
opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  beauty. 

We  now  pass  on  to  his  copperplates.  It  cannot  be  stated  with  any  certainty 
when  he  first  applied  himself  to  the  engraver's  art.  The  first  work  of  this  sort 
with  a  date,  the  so-called  "  Four  Witches,"  belongs  to  the  year  1497.  But  it 
already  betrays  such  mastery  in  the  use  of  the  graver,  that  it  must  have  neces- 
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sarily  been  preceded  by  other  works  of  the  kind.  The  least  perfect  of  these  seem 
to  be  the  already  mentioned  "  Conversion  of  Paul,"  the  "  Violent  Old  Man," 
and  the  great  "  Courier,"  the  treatment  of  all  being  still  very  unskilful  and 
tentative.  As  they  at  the  same  time  bear  no  signature,  nor  are  otherwise  authen- 
ticated, there  is  ample  scope  left  to  the  fiinoy  of  every  one  in  attributing  them 
or  not  to  Diirer.  Possibly  they  may,  as  already  remarked,  belong  to  the  time 
of  his  pupilage  with  his  father. 

We  begin  to  stand  on  more  firm  ground  when  we  come  to  the  engravings 
Nos.  3-20  in  Rettberg,  which  were  mainly  produced  between  1494  and  1497. 
"  The  Holy  Family  with  the  Locust "  seems  to  have  been  the  first  executed, 
and  this  was  followed  by  "  The  Love  Scene," 
one  of  those  themes  often  treated  in  the  art 
of  those  days,  showing  how  an  old  man  wins 
the  affections  of  a  young  woman  by  the  power 
of  gold,  and  of  course  conceived  in  the 
realistic  spirit  of  the  times.  Diirer  during 
this  period  was  especially  fond  of  such  sub- 
jects in  tbe  genrt  style,  as  shown  for  instance 
by  the  "  Soldiers,"  the  "  'Walk,"  the  "  Cook 
and  his  Wife,"  the  "  Three  Peasants,"  and 
the  like.  He  at  the  same  time  consulted  the 
tastes  of  the  vidgar  by  his  "  Turkish  Family  " 
and  "  The  Monstrous  Progeny  of  a  Swine," 
engravings  which  doubtless  found  a  ready  sale 
at  fairs  and  markets.  But  he  also  produced 
the  expressive  engraving  of  "  The  Prodigal 
Son  and  the  Swine,"  besides  other  religious 
subjects,  as  well  as  an  allegory  after  the  an- 
tique, "  Fortune,"  typified  as  an  ugly  woman 
standing  on  a  ball  and  leaning  on  a  reed. 

His  command  over  the  graver  was  now 
rapidly  developed.   How  delicately  are  "  The 

Two  Sebastians  "  and  "  Tbe  Young  Woman       '■  FortunB."    (From  the  CopporpUU.) 
and  Page "   engraved  P    But   in   the   four 

naked  women  of  1497  he  has  acquired  such  an  exquisite  touch,  that 
he  already  stands  forth  as  the  first  copperplate  engraver  of  tbe  day.  This 
work  moreover  presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  shrewd  observer.  Four 
naked  women,  at  whose  feet  human  limbs,  in  a  sort  of  bath-room,  the  devil  keep- 
ing watch  on  the  left !  They  are  generally  taken  for  witches,  and  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  witches,  but  they  are  not  clearly  defined  as  such.  One  interpreter 
calls  them  night  owls,  but  in  the  mind  of  Diirer  they  are  meant  to  be  anything 
H  2 
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but  ugly.  PoBsibly  he  wiahed  for  once  to  depict  undraped  women  in  varioua 
attitudes ;  but  to  allay  the  scruples  of  the  godly  he  introduced  the  symbol  of 
death  and  of  the  devil,  in  the  spirit  of — 

"  I  hose  panels 
Of  doon  aoA  altai-piecec  the  old  monlcB 
Painted  in  convents  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
On  the  outside  and  in  the  inside  Venus  I " 

The  whole  composition  thus  assumed  a  certain  moral  tone,  as  in  the  Dance  of 

Death,  a  tone  which  at  all  events 

1/14-  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 

time  of  the  spread  of  the  terrible 

eyphilitio  disease. 

But  amongst  the  very  finest 
engravings  of  this  period  are 
the  charming  idyl  of  "  The 
Holy  Family  with  the  Ape," 
in  a  landscape,  and  the  delight- 
ful "Holy  Family"  of  1504. 
With  what  love  the  surround- 
inga  are  here  carried  out,  and 
how  exquisite  are  the  miniature 
little  figures !  Especially  note- 
worthy also  are  the  nude  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  his  own  high 
opinion  of  which  is  betrayed  in 
the  inscription  containing  his 
name  in  full :  "  Albertus  Durer 
Noricus,  faciebatl504."  Andin 
truth,  although  the  figures  are 
not  beautiful,  the  engraving  it- 
self is  almost  unique.  Interest- 
ing also  are  two  mythological 
'■T.woPeas«nla  dancing,"     (From  the  CopperpUte.)  subjects:    "  The   Family   of  the 

Satyrs"  {1505)  and  "Apollo 
and  Diana,"  which  appear  to  have  been  produced  about  the  same  time.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Diirer,  as  Eye  conjectures,  may  have  been  directed  to  such 
studies  by  bis  intercourse  with  the  learned  scholar  Wilibald  Pirkheimer. 

In  hia  first  period  he  scarcely  executed  any  designs  for  wood-engravers.  We 
do  not  meet  with  any  woodcuts  till  the  year  1496,  and  already  two  years  there- 
after he  had  developed  an  extraordinary  activity  in  this  art  with  the  much 
admired  fifteen  illustrations  of  Revelations,  to  which  an  introductory  or  title 
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picture  was  added  in  the  third  edition  of  1511.  He  had  never  before  produced 
anything  like  this  series  ;  but  now  a  new  and  splendid  era  was  dawning  for  him. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  artist  himself  cut  the  designs  into  the  wood  ;  he 
merely  draughted  them  on  the  block,  the  cutters  tracing  the  lines  after  him. 

But  according  to  the  simple  rules  of  draughtsmanship  then  in  vogue,  these 
workers  had  their  duties  strictly  defined,  and  it  is  accordingly  obvious  that  the 
perfection  of  woodcutting  kept  pace  with  that  of  drawing  itself.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  apocalyptic  engravings  on  his  contemporaries  must  have  been 
very  great.  That  we  certainly  do  not  here  find  any  approach  to  symmetrical 
beauty,  or  any  clear  expression  of  the  thought,  is  readily  explained,  partly  by  the 
course  of  Diirer's  artistic  development,' and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  subj^t. 
But  apart  from  this  and  when  contrasted  with  the  earlier  productions  of  German 
Art,  Diirer's  real  significance  is  here  at  once  made  evident.  How  little,  for 
example,  can  Schongauer's  ''  St.  Anthony  "  bear  comparison  with  the  vigour  and 
the  sharpness  of  expression  displayed  in  these  works  !  Representations  such  as 
"  The  Four  Riders,"  "  The  Four  Angels,"  "  St.  Michael,"  and  others,  are  justly 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  precious  productions  of  German  Art.  They  reveal 
its  full  strength,  though  certainly  also  its  harshness  and  crudity. 

Diirer's  second  great  production  in  the  wood-engraver'^s  art  is  "  The  Life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  one  scene  of  which,  '^  Joachim  and  Anna  besieath  the  Golden 
Gates,"  bears  date  1504,  whilst  two  others  conduding  the  life  of  Mary — her 
Death  and  Coronation,  were  not  produced  till  1510,  and  the  title-piece  not  till 
1511.  But  the  bulk  of  all  the  rest  must  be  certainly  referred  ta  about  the  year 
1504,  and  in  any  case  they  were  executed  before  Diirer's  journey  to  Italy.  The 
whole  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Apocalypse — the  one  marked  with  wild 
and  extravagant  conceptions,  the  other  portraying  the  simple  and  affectionate 
scenes  of  family  life.  The  artist  treats  them  as  incidents  of  his  owa  time  with- 
out any  attempt  at  idealizatioii.  However  tone  it  may  be  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  highest  purpose  of  Art,,  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  also  admitted 
that  these  very  family  scenes  were  at  first  quite  compatible  with  a  pure  and 
simple  conception  of  the  subject,  so  long  as  the  artist  was  restricted  to  giving 
embodiment  to  stresgth  and  depth  of  iuiward  feeling,  and  to  varied  expression 
of  character.  And  this  was  the  case  with  Diirer,  who  depicts  German  family 
life  and  national  types  more  truly  and  more  impressively  than  any  other  artist 
has  succeeded  in  doing.  The  materials  for  such  compositions  were  supplied  by 
his  own  shrewd  observation  of  nature.  The  finest  of  these  is  certainly  "  The 
Holy  Family  "  (Bartsch,  90).  Here  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Nuremberg 
carpenter's  household.  St.  Joseph  is  hard  at  work  hewing  out  a  trough,  while  the 
woman  is  spinning  and  rocking  the  child's  cradle.  The  only  indication  that  we 
are  contemplating  a  religious  subject  are,  God  the  Father  appearing  above  with 
the  dove,  and  the  angels  mingling  with  the  family — the  smaller  especially  of 
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these,  some  of  whom  are  at  play,  and  others  gathering  the  chips  and  bits  of  wood 
into  a  basket,  are  genuine  artless  little  beings.  Extremely  fine  also  are  '*  The 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,'*  "  The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,"  and  other 
clear  and  faithful  illustrations  of  contemporary  life,  all  the  more  charming  for 
their  very  simplicity  and  innocence. 

Of  the  drawings  executed  by  him  at  this  time  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
twelve  sheets  in  the  Albertina  Gallery,  embracing  **  The  Passion  of  Christ,"  all 
dated  1504,  except  **  The  Crucifixion,"  which  is  one  year  later.  They  are  drawn 
on  a  green  ground  with  a  pointed  pencil  in  black  and  white  colours.  Sandrart 
considered  them  as  the  best  of  all  the  designs  for  the  Passion  executed  by  our 
master. 

Thus  we  see  him  in  the  year  1505,  now  a  man  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
already  the  foremost  of  Grerman  contemporary  artists.  But  now  he  can  bide  no 
longer  at  home :  he  takes  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  bends  his  steps  towards  Italy, 
then  as  now  the  paradise  of  artists.  The  actual  motive  of  this  journey  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Yasari  indeed  relates  that  Marco  Antonio  had  counterfeited 
his  ''  Passion  of  Christ,"  and  even  attached  Diirer's  signature  to  it,  so  that  these 
copies  were  sold  as  originals.  He  was  so  enraged  at  the  news  of  this  that  he  set 
out  at  once  for  Venice,  where  the  Italian  engraver  was  then  residing,  and  entered 
proceedings  against  him,  with  no  other  result,  however,  except  that  Marco 
Antonio  was  thenceforth  forbidden  to  mark  his  works  with  Diirer's  sig- 
nature. 

But  the  real  motive  of  his  journey  to  Italy  was  certainly  a  very  different 
one.  In  all  probability  he  was  anxious  once  more  to  visit  a  land  where  a 
higher  order  of  Art  flourished  than  he  could  anywhere  find  in  Germany.  He 
would  have  gladly  taken  his  brother  Hans  with  him,  who  was  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year ;  but  the  women  would  not  let  him  go,  fearing  lest  the  sky  might 
fall  and  crush  him,  for  the  yoimgest  seems,  as  usual,  to  have  been  his  mother's 
darling.  The  ways  and  means  were  supplied  by  friend  Pirkheimer,  a  horse 
was  also  provided,  and  so  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  in  the  year  1505. 

He  seems  to  have  made  his  way  through  Vienna  and  Laibach,  at  least  if  to 
him  is  really  to  be  attributed  the  sketch  of  "  The  City  of  Vienna,"  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  Imhof's  heirs,  and  if  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
correct  in  stating  that  our  artist  fell  sick  at  Stein  (near  Laibach)  and  was  there 
received  with  open  arms  by  a  local  painter,  whose  house  he  gratefully  adorned 
with  a  painting  in  return. 

In  the  then  flourishing  city  of  Venice  he  met  many  feUow-countrymen,  the 
German  merchants  possessing  there  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  church  of 
their  own  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  Soon  after  his  arrival  they  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint,  for  110  florins,  an  altarpiece  for  this  church.  Concerning 
his  further  residence  in  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  we  have  a  number  of  details 
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in  nine  letters  by  him  addressed  to  Pirkheimer,  covering  the  whole  time 
between  January  6th  and  October  13th,  1506.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Pirkheimer's  answers  have  not  also  been  preserved,  as  they  would  have  thrown 
light  on  many  points  which  are  now  merely  matter  of  conjecture.  With  all 
his  friendliness,  Durer  treats  the  learned  statesman,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Nuremberg  Council,  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect.  He  addresses  him  as 
"Your  worship,"  and  gives  him  the  title  of  "the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Master  Wilibald  Pirkheimer,  my  well-disposed  master." 

However,  the  "Honourable  and  Learned"  was  not  an  over-nice  observer  of 
the  sixth  commandment,  as  is  clearly  evident  from  the  correspondence,  and  was 
moreover  an  exceedingly  finical  and  troublesome  person.  He  worried  the 
unfortimate  Diirer  about  things  which  he  understood  very  little  of,  and  accord- 
ingly fell  an  easy  prey  to  all  manner  of  cheats  and  impostors  in  the  purchase  of 
stones,  rings,  gems,  plumes  and  the  like.  No  wonder  that  he  at  times  loses  his 
temper,  and  tells  his  patron  if  such  articles  be  not  to  his  liking,  to  break  them 
to  pieces  and  cast  them  to  the  swine,  using  even  stronger  language,  and  adding : 
"How  do  you  suppose  I  can  trouble  myself  with  such  trumpery  P  In  Venice  I 
have  become  a  '  gentiluomo.  * " 

This  Italian  word  "  gentiluomo  "  was  not  employed  without  good  reason 
in  a  correspondence  which  is  otherwise  full  of  coarse  and  very  broad  humour 
indeed.  He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  turn  out  in  a  stylish  dress  in  the 
gay  and  fashionable  Venice,  so  bought  himself  a  French  cloak  and  an  Italian 
coat,  and  did  not  fail  to  plume  himself  upon  it  in  his  letters  to  Pirkheimer. 
He  wanted  even  to  learn  dancing,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  legs  are  usually 
no  longer  supple  enough  for  such  exercise.  But  after  two  lessons  the  dancing- 
master  relieved  him  of  one  ducat — an  unconscionable  charge  for  the  current 
value  of  money ;  so  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  another  lesson.  Nor 
was  he  spared  other  pecuniary  losses.  A  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  he 
had  given  eight  ducats,  was  burned  in  a  great  fire,  and  one  of  his  debtors  made 
ofE  with  a  like  sum. 

Very  curious  are  Diirer's  simple  descriptions  of  life  in  Venice,  more 
especially  that  of  the  painters.  He  made  many  friends  during  his  stay  in 
this  city.  "There  are  so  many  pleasant  folk,"  he  writes,  "amongst  the 
Italians:  reasonable,  learned  men,  good  lute-players,  fifers,  Art-connoisseurs, 
people  of  noble  and  upright  feeling,  who  greatly  honour  and  show  me 
much  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  falsest,  most  lying,  thievish  knaves  in  the  world.  And  if  you  did 
not  know  them,  you  might  take  them  for  the  most  courteous  people  on  earth." 
They  flocked  round  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  often  fain  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  The  subjoined  passage  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  unreserved  way 
in   which  people  yielded   to  their  emotions   in  those  days :  "  The  fiddlers," 
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he   says,   "here   play   bo  delightfully,   that   they   abed   tears   over   it   thcoi- 
selres." 

He,  of  course,  associates  much  with  his  fellow-artists,  but  has  little  good 
to  say  of  them.  His  friends  warned  him  against  eating  and  drinking  in 
their  company.  They  had  him  thrice  before  the  court,  which  obliged  him 
to  pay  four  florins  into  the  funds  of  the  painters'  guild.  Giovanni  Bellini  alone 
makes  an   honourable   exception.     He   praised   Diirer's   work,  called  on  him. 


"  The  Angel  appearing  to  JoHclum."     (Fiom  the  Life  of  U«ry.} 

and  wished  to  bespeak  something  of  him  at  a  fair  price.  "  And  every  one 
tells  me,"  he  writes,  "  what  a  right-minded  person  he  is,  so  that  I  am 
well  inclined  towards  him.  He  is  very  old,  and  yet  still  the  best  at  painting." 
But  the  others  abused  Durer's  style  roundly,  and  thought  it  was  not 
"antique"  enough — a  reproach  which  was  not  quite  groundless.  In  truth, 
bis  works  contrast  sharply  with  the  ideas  of  Greek  Art,  and  although  the 
Yenetian  of  all  the  Italian  schools  partook  least  of  the  spirit  of  the  antique, 
still  it  did  so  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  honest  Nuremberg  artist. 
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But  for  all  that,  the  VeDetiuns  did  not  fail  to  notice  hia  work  ia  tho  churuhes, 
and  where  they  were  able  to  lay  hands  on  them,  to  "  carry  them  off."  This 
refers,  of  course,  to  his  copperplates  and  woodcuts,  which  they  wished  to  study 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  motives  and  suggestions  from  them.  Our  highly 
inventive  master  must  have  precisely  in  this  respect  given  a  good  example  to 
the  Venetians,  and  shown  his  superiority  over  them,  no  less  by  hia  keen  grasp 
of  nature  than  by  the  more  delicate  touch  of  hiB  pencil. 


"  The  ViaUtion."    (From  the  Life  of  Mbtv.) 

On  completing  the  above-mentioned  painting  for  the  German  church, 
after  five  months'  hard  work,  he  thought  he  bad  silenced  all  the  painters 
who  bad  said  he  was  no  doubt  good  enough  at  engraving,  but  understood 
nothing  of  colours.  Now  every  one  admitted,  he  tells  us,  that  finer  colouring 
had  never  before  been  seen.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  delusion  on  the  part  of 
Diirer,  who  may  have  mistaken  conventional  or  fulsome  compliments  for 
genuine  praise.  At  least,  in  a  city  where  there  flourished  a  colourist  such 
as  Bellini,  and  where  the  great  Titian,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  was 
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already  at  work,  any  really  educated  eye  must  have  looked  upon  Diirer's 
glaring,  garisli  play  of  colour  as  little  short  of  barbarous.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked  that  withal  there  still  remained  good  qualities  enough  to 
excite  wonder  and  consideration.  The  Doge  himself  and  the  Patriarch 
viewed  the  picture.  Still  Diirer  was  obliged  to  complain  of  the  loss  he 
suffered  by  accepting  the  commission,  having  received  eighty-five  ducats  only 
for  the  work,  whereas  he  might  have  earned  two  hundred  in  the  time  he  was 
engaged  upon  it. 

The  painting  illustrates  the  so-called  "  Feast  of  the  Crowning  with  Roses." 
Mary  appears  crowning  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  Infant  Saviour,  the 
Pope^  the  Angels,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  assembled  multitude.  On  the  left 
we  see  St.  Dominic,  feunder  of  that  devotion,  and  in  the  background  to  the 
right  Diirer  himself  and  Pirkheimer  on  a  reduced  scale.  Bellini's  infiuence 
is  specially  to  be  recognised  in  the  angels  playing  on  the  lute.  Later  on,  the 
great  friend  of  Art,  Rudolph  II.,  procured  the  painting,  and,  as  is  said,  had  it 
brought  to  Prague  by  four  men,  carefully  packed,  to  protect  it  against  possible 
damage.  There  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Strahow  Convent,  but  in  a 
deplorable  state. 

At  Venice  he  also  produced  within  four  days  the  "  Christ  and  the  Scribes," 
now  in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome.     But  here  the  effect  is  not  pleasant. 

And  now  the  question  of  his  return  home  became  daily  more  pressing. 
The  Venetian  Council  offered  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  two  hundred  ducats 
if  he  consented  to  remain,  so  that  it  was  not  without  some  reason  that  he 
wrote  in  his  last  letter : — ''  Oh,  how  I  shall  shiver  after  all  this  sunshine  ! 
Here  I  am  a  lord,  but  at  home  a  mere  nobody."  Still  he  could  not  quite 
make  up  his  mind  to  turn  his  back  altogether  on  his  country.  At  one 
time  he  had  an  idea  of  going  to  Rome,  but  gave  it  up  and  went  instead  to 
Bologna,  where  some  one  wished  to  teach  him  the  art  of  **  secret  perspective  " 
(Heimliche  Perspektive).  This  he  hoped  to  master  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
From  Bologna  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  still  residing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1507.  Here  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  woman  with  a 
cap,  as  stated  in  Imhof 's  inventory,  after  which  he  returned  home  by  the  way  of 
Innsbruck. 

There  is  not  much  to  record  concerning  his  subsequent  career  previous 
to  his  undertaking  his  journey  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  year  1520.  With 
the  money  he  earned  in  Venice  he  paid  his  debts,  and  henceforth  his  fortunes 
took  a  more  favourable  turn,  so  that  he  was  able  in  1509  to  buy  a  house  in  the 
Zissel  Street,  which  is  still  shown  as  ''  Diirer's  house."  He  purchased  it  with 
his  own  means,  and  without  any  help  from  his  wife.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  proofs  of  his  attention  to  his 
official  duties  are  still  preserved  in  the  records  of  Nuremberg. 
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On  May  17th,  1514,  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  after  one  year's  illness. 
How  greatly  he  was  affected  by  her  death  is  shown  by  his  allusions  to  it, 
which  also  speak  eloquently  for  his  own  noble  and  kindly  nature.  ''Her 
most  assiduous  practice  was  church-going,"  he  writes,  '*and  she  always 
scolded  me  sharply,  whenever  I  had  misbehaved,  and  she  had  ever  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  keep  me  and  my  brothers  from  evil  ways.  And  whether 
I  went  out  or  came  in,  her  parting  or  greeting  was  always  the  same — *  In  the 
name  of  Christ.'  She  constantly  gave  us  pious  exhortations  with  much  zeal, 
and  had  continually  the  greatest  care  for  our  souls'  salvation.  Her  good  works, 
and  the  mercy  and  piety  shown  by  her  to  every  one,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
praise,  as  well  also  as  her  good  repute.  This  my  dear,  good  mother  had 
borne  and  brought  up  eighteen  children,  was  often  taken  with  the  plague,  and 
suffered  many  other  grievous  and  heavy  illnesses,  great  distress,  also  derision, 
jeers,  contumely,  many  frights,  and  great  crosses  of  all  sorts.  Tet  she 
never  bore  malice  towards  any  one."  Here  follows  the  account  of  her  death, 
after  which  he  continues :  ''  Whereat  I  have  felt  such  grief  as  I  cannot  tell 
in  words.  God  be  gracious  to  her !  Her  greatest  pleasure  was  ever  to  speak 
of  God,  and  ever  rejoiced  at  the  enhancement  of  his  honour.  She  was 
in  her  sixty-third  year  when  she  died,  and  I  have  had  her  honourably 
buried,  according  to  my  means.  The  Lord  God  grant  me  also  a  happy  end, 
and  may  God  with  his  heavenly  hosts,  my  father  and  my  mother,  kinsfolk  and 
friends  also  be  all  present  at  my  end,  and  God  Almighty  give  us  everlasting 
life!     So  be  it." 

At  last,  in  September,  1515,  the  same  mark  of  distinction,  although  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  was  conferred  upon  him  in  his  native  place  that 
the  Venetian  Council  had  offered  him  nine  years  previously.  Maximilian  I. 
ordered  the  city  of  Nuremberg  to  pay  him  a  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred 
florins,  on  account  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  After  Maximilian's  death, 
the  Council  refused  to  continue  the  subsidy  until  Diirer  procure!  from 
his  successor  a  decree,  dated  November  4th,  1520,  which  insured  to  him 
its  further  payment,  and  he  accordingly  continued  to  enjoy  it  till  his  death. 

In  1518  he  attended  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Augsburg,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  he  purchased  of  his  brother  Andrew  his  share  in  their 
father's  house.  Two  years  thereafter,  on  July  12th,  1520,  he  at  last  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  the  Low  Countries,  an  event  destined  to  form  a  new  epoch  in  his 
life  and  works. 

Italian  Art  had  less  afiected  Diirer  than  might  have  been  supposed.  He 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  still  substantially  the  same,  and  the  undeniable 
influence  of  the  Venetians  remained  to  the  last  more  or  less  on  the  surface. 
Still,  from  this  time  forth  his  art,  as  a  whole,  strikes  a  somewhat  grander 
key,  especially  in  his  draughtsmanship,  although  the  strange  crease  of  his 
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draperies  was  never  quite  laid  aside.  But  the  colours  btill  remained  glaasy, 
altbongh  even  here  improvement  is  to  be  detected.  For  the  rest  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  years  immediately  enauing  on  his  visit  to  Venice 
are  noted  for  a  comparatively  greater  wealth  of  paintings  strictly  so  called, 
and  that  the  first  executed  by  him  was  that  of  the  naked  and  almost  life- 
size  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  preparatory  studies  for  which  had  been 
made  in  Venice  itself.     The  transcripts  or  duplicates  in  Madrid  and  Florence 


"  The  Furenta  of  the  SdTioar."     (From  the  Life  of  Mary.) 

both  claim  to  be  the  originals.  The  figures  are  truthfully  modelled,  nor  is  the 
effect  altogether  disagreeable,  especially  the  head  of  the  Eve,  which  for  Diirer 
does  not  lack  delicacy. 

In  the  year  1507,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  bespote  the 
oil-painting  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  probably  induced 
to  give  the  order  by  the  woodcut  treating  this  subject.  For  this  work  Durer 
draughted  a  ^etch,  now  in  the  Albertina,  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  kind, 
whereas  the  painting  itself  must  be  coneidered  one  of  the  most  jarring  and 
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nnsatiafactory  ever  executed  by  him.  The  composition  ia  straggling,  the 
scenes  of  execution  are  depicted  with  &  far  too  close  adherence  to  nature  in 
their  nude  reality,  while  lacking  that  grander  conception  which  can  alone 
impart  to  such  subjects  a  really  artistic  life.  In  the  colouring  Venetian 
influence  is  clearly  perceptible.  Together  with  his  friend  Pirkheimer,  Diirer 
bos  introduced  himself  with  a  bandrol  in  his  hands,  bearing  the  inscription  : — 
"  Iste  faciebat  anno  domini  1508  Albertus  Diirer  Alemanus." 


"  Knight,  Death,  tod  Devil."    (From  the  CopperpUta.) 

The  Elector  paid  him  two  hundred  and  eighty  Rhenish  florins  for  the 
work,  and  bad  it  placed  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  at  Wittenberg.  But 
big  successor,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  seems,  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Brussels,  to  have  presented  it  to  the  Chancellor  Perrenot,  from  whose 
heirs  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  It  ia  now  in 
the  Belvedere,  at  Vienna,  though  certainly  in  a  bad  state. 

While  still  engaged  on  this  work,  he  received  a  fresh  and  more  extensive 
order  from  the  wealthy  cloth  merchant,  Jacob   Heller,  of  Frank  fort- on -the- 
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Maine,  who  wanted  an  altarpiece  with  volets,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Rhenish  florins.  Unfortunately,  the  execution  of  this  second  work  was  attended 
with  all  manner  of  annoyances.  He  began  it  in  the  most  conscientious  spirit, 
but  soon  finding  that  it  could  not  be  produced  for  the  stipulated  sum,  asked 
Heller  to  make  it  two  hundred  florins.  As  the  work  continued  at  the  same 
time  to  be  delayed,  a  somewhat  lively  correspondence  sprang  up,  but  Heller 
stuck  to  the  two  hundred  florins,  which  Diirer  still  protested  was  too  small 
a  figure,  as  he  might  have  disposed  of  the  painting  to  another  for  one  hundred 
florins  more.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  August,  1509,  it  was  finished  and 
sent  off  to  Frankfort.  The  artist  had  provided  the  centrepiece  with  a  frame 
at  his  own  expense,  and  did  not  fail  to  accompany  it  with  full  instructions  for 
its  due  preservation.  Heller  was  now  so  well  satisfied  that  he  sent  a  handsome 
gift  to  Diirer's  wife,  and  two  guldens  to  his  brother.  He  presented  the  work 
to  the  Dominican  Church  at  Frankfort,  where  he  had  chosen,  and  ultimately 
found,  his  resting-place.  Here  it  became  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place, 
and  the  brethren  made  considerable  profits  from  the  presents  they  received 
of  Art-loviug  visitors  for  allowing  them  to  view  it.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
of  a  kneeling  apostle  more  particularly  were  so  admired,  that  there  were 
amateurs  who  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  large  amount  for  permission 
to  cut  them  out.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  offered  for  it  the,  at  that  time, 
extraordinary  sum  of  ten  thousand  florins,  which,  however,  was  declined  by  the 
townsfolk.  Ultimately,  however,  that  other  great  friend  of  Art  in  those  days, 
the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the  centre- 
piece in  the  year  1613.  Unfortunately,  this  jewel  perished  when  the  Munich 
princely  residence  was  burnt  in  1674.  This  was  an  irreparable  loss,  as  Diirer 
in  no  other  of  his  works  had  lavished  so  much  care,  as  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  his  preparatory  studies  for  it.  The  actual  execution,  to  judge  from 
his  letters  to  Heller,  must  have  also  been  very  perfect.  He  was  altogether 
very  proud  of  this  work,  which  he  loved  with  the  affection  of  a  father. 

The  subject  was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  lower  portion  showing 
the  Apostles  gathered  round  the  empty  tomb,  and  the  upper  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  crowned  by  God  the  Father  and  her  Son.  In  the  background  he  had 
again  introduced  himself  with  a  tablet  in  his  hands,  whereon  the  words : — 
"Albertus  Durer  Alemanus  faciebat  post  Virginis  partum  1509."  It  is, 
at  least,  so  far  fortunate  that  a  copy  has  been  preserved  by  Juvenel. 

The  wings  on  the  inner  side  contain  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  James  and 
Catharine,  and  on  the  exterior  saints  in  an  erect  posture.  These  were  painted 
in  Diirer' s  studio,  so  that  his  brother  Hans  may  have  had  a  principal  share  in 
them.  The  portraits  of  the  donors  alone  are  exclusively  by  the  great  master. 
The  copy  of  the  centrepiece  and  the  right  volets  have  now  been  placed  together 
in  the  Frankfort  public  gallery. 
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During  the  progress  of  these  greut  works  some  smaller  ones  were  also 
produced,  such  as  in  1507  the  excellent  portrait  of  a  youth,  now  in  the 
Vienna  Belvedere,  and  possibly  also  the  Madonna  which  Diiror  in  1508  sold 
for  seventy-two  florins  to  Count  John  Thurzo,  Bishop  of  Breslau.  However, 
he  became  somewhat  put  out  with  painting  in  general,  in  consequence  of  his 
troubles  with  Heller.  Owing  to  the  conscientious  nature  of  his  workmanship, 
he  found  it  rather  unprofitable  employment,  on  which  account  he  declined  the 
offer  of  a  certain  George  Tauss,  who  wanted  a  Madonna  in  a  landscape,  painted 
with  the  same  care  and  on  the  same  scale  as  Heller's  work,  all  for  four  hundred 
florins.  Of  commonplace  paintings,  he  wrote  to  Heller,  he  could  turn  out 
such  a  number  in  one  year,  that  no  one  would  believe  one  man  could  possibly 
get  through  so  much  work  ;  but  that  careful  workmanship  did  not  answer — he 
would,  therefore,  stick  to  his  graver,  and  had  he  done  so  hitherto,  he  would  now 
be  the  richer  by  a  thousand  florins. 

We  accordingly  meet  with  no  great  pictorial  work  again  till  the  year 
1511,  when  he  painted  the  "Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,'*  which,  with  the 
**  Four  Apostles,"  must  be  considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  works 
that  have  been  preserved  of  him.  The  wealthy  brazier  Matthew  Landauer 
ordered  it  for  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Home  of  the  Twelve 
Brothers,  founded  by  himself  and  Erasmus  Schiltkrot  in  Nuremberg.  In  1601 
the  chief  magistrate  presented  it  to  Budolph  II.  at  Prague,  whence  it  found 
its  way  to  the  Vienna  Belvedere.  Above  is  God  the  Father  holding  the 
crowned  Saviour  in  a  glory  of  angels,  whilst  the  Holy  Ghost,  typified  by  the 
dove,  hovers  over  them.  Below  this  group  we  see  on  the  right  Mary  with  the 
saintly  and  blessed  women  ;  on  the  left  John  the  Baptist  with  the  holy  men. 
Beneath  them  all  is  a  broad,  sweeping  landscape,  in  which  is  visible  the  artist 
on  a  reduced  scale,  holding  his  little  tablet  with  the  inscription  : — "  Albertus 
Diirer  Noricus  faciebat  anno  a  Virginis  partu  1511." 

This  painting  still  shines  in  the  full  freshness  and  brightness  of  its  colours, 
the  execution  is  masterly,  in  the  genuine  Diirer  style,  the  draughtsmanship 
spirited,  yet  highly  impressive,  the  composition  clear,  although  naturally 
rendered  somewhat  hard  by  the  angular  movements  and  draperies.  The 
features  of  the  saints  are  admirably  characterized,  those  of  the  men  especially 
in  part  breathing  a  certain  grandeur,  while  those  of  the  women  seem  to  be 
somewhat  lacking  in  grace  and  beauty. 

About  this  time,  or  at  all  events  during  the  next  few  years,  he  may  have 
also  produced  the  portraits  of  the  Emperors  Charles  the  Great  and  Sigismund, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Nuremberg,  though  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition. 

Better  preserved  is  the ''Madonna  with  the  Infant"  (1512),  now  in  the 
Belvedere.     She  is  represented   as  an  ordinary  citizen's  wife,  betraying  her 
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maternal  feelings  towards  ber  child.     It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  treated 
works  of  the  master. 


The  Heller  AlUr  Centrepiece.     (From  the  Juveoel  copy  in  Frankfort.) 
Two  years  thereafter  occurs  his  correspondence  with  Raphael.      He   had 
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sent  him  in  1514  Iuh  own  portrait  in  lime-water  colours,  together  with  sundry 
copperplates  and  woodcuts.  The  great  painter  of  Urbino  hastened  in  the 
following  year  to  forward  him  some  drawings  in  return. 

In  the  year  1516  was  produced  his  highly  spirited  portrait  of  Wolgemut, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Here  Diirer  felt  himself  perfectly  at  home. 
In  these  wrinkled  old  features  he  was  able  to  give  full  scope  to  bis  masterly 


Title-piece  to  the  great  eeiiM  of  wood  eogmviiigg  of  the  Pudon. 

drawing.  About  the  same  time  he  also  finished  the  massive  and  expressive 
heads,  in  lime-water  colours,  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  now  in  tho  Uffizi 
at  Florence.  To  tho  year  1518  belongs  the  repulsive  "Lucretia"  in  the  Munich 
Pinakothek.  How  could  Diirer  have  hoped  to  reproduce  in  anything  like 
satisfectory  manner  a  nude  female  figure,  more  especially  one  of  the  olden  type? 
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Ygty  questionable  also  is  the  "  Christ  weeping,"  now  in  the  Maurice  Chapel  in 
Nuremberg.  Lastly,  to  the  years  1516  and  1517  must  be  referred  the  painting 
of  tbe  great  room  in  the  Nuremberg  Town  Hall,  with  the  Triumphal  Chariot 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  this  work 
was  entirely  executed  by  Diirer  himself,  as  the  fresco  was  retouched  in  1620, 
but  its  composition  at  least  is  his.  In  1519  he  painted  the  Emperor  himself, 
of  whom  he  had  made  a  sketch  at  the  Augsburg  Diet  the  previous  year.  The 
drawing  is  in  the  Albertina,  and  the  oil-painting  in  the  Belvedere. 

As  our  master  painted  so  much  in  oil  during  the  first  years  after  his  resi- 
dence in  Venice,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  could  have  also  found 
80  much  time  for  the  slow  and  laborious  art  of  copperplate  engraving.  Retberg 
refers  the  two  wonderful  plates,  '*  The  Witch  "  and  "  The  Dream,"  to  about  the 
year  1507.  To  the  year  1508  belongs,  amongst  others,  the  impressive  work, 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross.''  During  these  two  last  years  he  also  produced  several 
of  the  engravings  of  the  "  Copperplate  Passion,"  which  numbers  altogether 
sixteen.  Others  appeared  in  1509  and  1511,  but  the  majority  not  till  1512,  and 
the  last  of  all  in  1513.  Here  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  divine  fiedeemer,  who 
offers  himself  for  mankind  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  but  rather  the 
innocent  man  done  to  death  by  his  wicked  enemies,  and  whose  passion  is 
surrounded  by  sundry  marvels  and  wonders.  But  apart  from  the  expression  of 
the  features,  which  yet  marks  the  perfection  of  plastic  conception,  we  must  still 
feel  amazed  at  the  vigour  and  great  variety  of  individual  types  and  at  their 
striking  representation,  though  occasionally  partaking  of  the  coarseness  of  an 
earlier  period  of  German  Art.  This  Passion  in  fact  marks  the  last  degree  of 
perfection  attained  by  that  school  in  the  treatment  of  its  most  favourite  subjects. 

About  the  same  time  were  produced  his  **  Nemesis,"  "  Marine  Monster,"  and 
"  Hercules,"  engravings  of  a  less  satisfactory  nature,  Diirer 's  conception  of  such 
themes  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  grand  forms  to  which  Greek  Art  has 
accustomed  us  in  the  treatment  of  these  mythological  characters.  Indeed, 
such  classic  conceptions  are  mostly  deformed  to  mere  caricature  and  cloudiness 
by  the  old  German  artists,  for  which,  however,  we  are  here  and  there  indemnified 
by  an  occasional  attractive  and  fairy-like  conception.  Much  more  successful  is 
"  St.  Eustachius  praying  before  the  Stag,"  a  heavy,  stiff,  but  genuine  knightly 
figure,  and  withal  a  marvel  of  copperplate  workmanship. 

Somewhere  about  this  time  also,  our  artist  tried  his  hand  at  a  lighter 
technical  expedient.  It  consisted  in  slightly  scratching  the  design  on  the  plate, 
constituting  what  was  known  as  "  work  with  the  cold  needle."  The  *  *  St.  Veronica  " 
of  1510  seems  to  have  been  his  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  It  was  followed  by 
"  The  Holy  Family,"  "  St.  Jerome,"  and  "  The  Man  of  Sorrow,"  the  last  two 
in  1512.  This  method  naturally  permits  of  but  a  limited  number  of  tolerably 
good  and  fine  impressions  being  struck  off,  but  these  in  return  possess  a  light 
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and  pictorial  effect.      He  was  not,  however,  well  pleased  with  this  technique, 
and  again  laid  it  aside. 

In  its  place  there  now  appeared,  during  these  years  so  fruitful  in  productions 
of  his  graver,  those  magnificent  engravings :  the  "  Veronica  held  up  by  two 
Angels''  (1513) ;  "  The  Knight  with  Death  and  the  Devil  "  (same  year),  one 
of  his  most  famous  works,  a  wonderful  effect  being  produced  by  the  contrast 
between  the  earnest,  impassive  knight  and  the  terrors  surrounding  and  threat- 
ening him ;  also  the  **  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study ''  (1514),  showing  the  learned 
Doctor  of  the  Church  busily  writing,  the  sun  streaming  in  through  the  quaint 
casement,  the  Pomeranian  dog  and  the  lion,  not  much  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
tomcat,  with  his  mild,  sleepy  look ;  but  this  time  no  ''  Affenpinscher,"  which  he 
was  otherwise  so  fond  of  introducing,  all  its  hair  clipped  lion  fashion. 

To  the  same  year  belong  the  frosty  allegory  of  "  Melancholy,"  the  theme 
supplied  probably  by  Pirkheimer,  or  some  other  learned  friend,  a  veritable  crux 
for  the  commentators  ;  the  lovely  "  Madonna  on  the  Crescent ;  "  the  expressive 
figures  of  "  The  Apostles  Paul  and  Thomas ; "  "  The  Bag-piper  and  the  two 
Peasants  dancing.''  In  this  last  how  delightfully  the  rude  musician  leans 
against  the  old  stump  of  a  tree  and  thinks  he  is  doing  wonders,  and  what  notes 
he  produces  from  the  instrument,  while  the  couple  are  stamping  and  kicking 
out  for  dear  life,  that  one  fancies  he  hears  the  earth  groaning  beneath  them  ! 
Altogether  a  fruitfcd  year  was  this  1514,  such  as  the  engraver's  art  has  scarcely 
again  witnessed. 

Diirer  now  seems  to  have  felt  the  need  of  repose  after  displaying  so  much 
glorious  energy.  At  least  he  once  more  took  up  a  lighter  technical  method, 
which  consisted  of  etching  on  steel  or  iron  plates,  as  he  might  have  learned 
to  do  of  the  armourers,  who  had  long  since  sought  for  every  means  of  embellish- 
ing their  wares.  Works  of  this  sort  are  :  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  " 
"  The  Man  of  Sorrow,"  both  in  1515 ;  the  "  Veronica  held  by  an  Angel "  and 
«  The  Temptation  "  (1516) ;  the  undated  study  of  five  figures ;  landscape  with 
cannon  (1518).  This  last  especially  is  distinguished  by  the  splendid  and  by  no 
means  artificial  landscape,  brightly  lit  up  by  the  sunlight.  But  this  art  he  also 
abandoned,  though  his  essays,  even  if  they  were  not  actually  the  very  first 
true  etchings  of  the  kind,  proved  to  be  fruitful  in  results.  Etching  continued 
to  widen  its  sphere,  until,  combined  with  the  "dry  needle,"  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  to  this  period  also  belongs  some  of  his  regular  graving  work,  such  as 
his  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  which  he  carried  out  in  gold  for  the  pommel  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  sword,  as  also  the  lovely  "  Madonna  crowned  by  two 
Angels"  (1518).  Somewhat  peculiarly  conceived  is  the  "  St.  Anthony"  of  1519, 
buried  in  his  cowl  and  absorbed  in  reading  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape,  a  city 
with  a  lofty  tower  rising  in  the  background.     To  the  same  year  belong  also  the 
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channing  engravings  of  the  "Little  Cardinal"  (that  is,  the  bust  of  Cardinal 
Albert  of  Brandenburg),  and  the  "Market  Peasants."  Next  year  two  more 
Madonnas  were  produced. 

During  this  period  Diirer  displayed  no  less  industry  in  wood  engraving  than 
in  copperplate  work.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how  at  the  very  time  when  engaged 
upon  his  "  Copperplate  Passion,"  he  could  have  also  produced  another  series  of 
the  same  subject,  with  ever  varied  and  effective  treatment.  Between  1509  and 
1511  was  produced  the  "little"  Passion,  consisting  of  seven-and- thirty,  and  in 
1516  the  "great"  Passion,  comprising  twelve  scenes.  What  has  been  said  of 
the  copperplates  is  true  of  the  wood  engravings  also. .  Especially  remarkable 
are  both  the  title-pieces,  more  particularly  that  of  the  great  Passion,  where  one 
of  the  soldiery  jeeringly  presents  a  reed  sceptre  to  the  l?aviour,  who  is  seated 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  gazing  at  the  observer  with  an  expression  of  the 
bitterest  grief.  Here  there  breathes  at  once  a  certain  simplicity  and  grandeur 
seldom  elsewhere  reached  by  Diirer.  Very  famous  also  is  the  "  Bearing  of  the 
Cross  "  in  the  same  series,  from  which  Baphael  borrowed  several  motives  for  his 
celebrated  painting,  "Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia." 

But  the  masterpieces  of  wood  engraving  executed  at  this  time  are  far  too 
numerous  for  us  to  do  justice  to  all.  We  may,  however,  also  mention  the 
following :  "  The  Saints  under  Discipline  "  (1510) ;  "  The  Holy  Trinity  " 
(1511)  ;  the  strikingly  original  "St.  Jerome  in  the  Cave"  (1512);  the  lovely 
"  Madonna  with  the  Angels  "  (1518).  But  the  important  works  executed  by  him 
for  the  Emperor  Maximilian  require  closer  consideration.  In  1515  appeared  the 
great  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor,  the  design  for  which  was  furnished  by 
the  learned  and  poetical  Stabius.  As  a  whole  it  seems  heavy  and  rather  mean, 
Durer's  genius  being  anyhow  but  little  suited  for  such  monumental  subjects. 
But  even  here,  when  examined  in  detail,  we  can  but  feel  amazed  at  the 
exuberance  of  fancy  lavished  on  a  by  no  means  suggestive  theme.  The  skilled 
engraver,  Jerome  Eesch,  cut  the  plates.  About  the  same  time  must  have  also 
been  produced  the  "  Austrian  Saints,"  as  well  as  the  four-and -twenty  engravings 
for  the  "  Small  Triumphal  Chariot "  of  the  Emperor,  attributed  by  Thausing  to 
our  artist.  In  the  year  1517,  the  Emperor  also  commissioned  "  The  Great 
Triumphal  Chariot,"  for  which  Pirkheimer  supplied  the  design.  The  drawing, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  1518  and  is  now 
in  the  Albertina.  But  the  Emperor  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
wood  engraving,  this  cold  allegory  not  having  appeared  till  after  his  death. 
In  1519,  the  year  of  this  event,  Diirer  executed  two  forcible  portraits  of  him. 

For  Maximilian  also  was  produced  in  1515  his  greatest  work  in  ornamental 
drawing — the  illuminated  borders  for  the  Emperor's  prayer-book,  of  which  he 
himself  supplied  forty-two,  and  Luke  Cranach  the  eight  at  the  end,  which, 
although  in  Durer's  style,  do  not  equal  those  of  the  master.     These  are 
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undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  precious  and  characteristic  of  his  works.  Here 
we  are  certainly  not  to  look  for  strictly  correct  borderings  according  to  riilc  and 
measure^  as  they  are  nothing  but  spirited  capriccios  and  fancies  thrown  off  with 
the  pen ;  yet  with  what  humour  and  confidence  they  are  carried  out  I  At  the 
Diet  held  at  Augsburg  he  drew  the  Emperor  himself  "  up  at  the  Castle  in  his 
little  chamber,  as  we  reckon  1518  after  John  the  Baptist."  On  the  same  occa- 
sion his  sketch-book  was  filled  with  a  number  of  likenesses  of  noble  and  distin- 
guished personages  attending  the  Diet.  They  are  designed  for  medals  in  profile 
turned  towards  the  left|  and  are  now  partly  in  Berlin,  partly  in  Bamberg  and 
Weimar,  unfortunately  in  a  very  sad  plight.  So  great  is  the  number  of  other 
drawings  and  studies  from  nature,  that  we  are  obliged  much  to  our  regret  to 
pass  them  over  in  silence. 

On  July  12th,  1520,  as  stated,  Diirer  set  out  on  his  joiimey  to  the  Low 
Countries.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  fresh  trip  ho  has  not  recorded,  but  he 
was  doubtless  induced  to  imdertake  it  by  the  high  repute  then  enjoyed  by  the 
Flemish  school  of  Art,  as  well  as  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  good  sale  for  his  own 
productions  there,  and  of  making  them  generally  better  known.  He  may  have 
also  wished  for  an  interview  with  the  young  Emperor  Charles  V.  respecting  the 
pension  which  the  town  of  Nuremberg  had  refused  to  continue.  He  took 
with  him  a  great  nimiber  of  his  engravings  beside  some  of  Hans  Baldung  and 
Hans  Scheuf  elein's,  and  was  accompanied  by^his  wife  also  with  her  maid  Susanna, 
who  after  the  manner  of  womankind  encumbered  themselves  with  an  incon- 
venient number  of  traps.  They  came  by  Forchheim  to  Bamberg,  where  the 
bishop  gave  them  a  free  pass,  exempting  them  as  far  as  Cologne  from  further 
charges  at  the  almost  incredible  nimiber  of  toll-houses  and  other  stations 
down  the  Maine  and  the  Ehine.  On  August  2nd  the  travellers  reached 
Antwerp,  the  great  metropolis  of  Art,  and  here  found  shelter  and  comfortable 
lodging  with  Jobst  Plankfeld. 

Great  honours  here  awaited  him.  On  August  5th  the  painters  invited 
him  to  their  hall,  and  as  he  was  conducted  to  table,  the  people  stood  on  either 
side,  as  if  he  were  some  great  prince.  He  visited  the  renowned  Quentin  Matsys, 
and  formed  relations  both  with  Joachim  Patenier  and  the  distinguished  statuary 
Conrad  Meyt.  He  beheld  many  wonderful  and  unheard  of  sights,  such  as  the 
houses  of  the  Burgomaster  and  other  magistrates,  the  Cathedral,  the  triumphal 
arch  erected  for  the  entry  of  Charles  V.,  the  grand  procession,  and  the  like. 

On  August  26th  he  came  by  Mechlin  to  Brussels,  where  the  famous  scholar 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  presented  his  petition  to  the  Emperor.  Here  also  he 
fell  a  wondering  at  many  spectacles,  particularly  at  the  curiosities  brought  from 
America  for  the  Emperor,  and  at  an  enormous  skeleton  of  a  fish.  He  was  also 
able  here  to  feast  on  the  works  of  R.  van  der  Weyden  and  Hugo  van  der 
Goes.      The  Vicegerent  Margaret  showed  herself  very  gracious  towards  him. 
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and  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  B.  van  Orley,  who  introduced  him  to  other 
distinguished  peraous. 

On  September  t)rd  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  waited  till  the  eutty 


"HieOfleringioftheThiee  WUeMen."     (From  the  Bomll  •erie«  of  wood  engravings  of  IhoPMrnon.) 

of  Charles  V,  To  Margaret  he  gave  a  complete  impression  of  his  works  and 
drew  two  subjects  for  her,  in  order  to  secure  her  favourable  intercession  on  his 
behalf  with  her  nephew      It  ie  not  without  interest  that  he  on  the  same  occasion 
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became  Hcquaiuted  with  one  of  Raphael's  pupils,  Tomaso  Yincidore  of  Bologna, 
the  meeting  resulting  in  each  painting  the  other's  likeness.  He  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  send  a  complete  copy  of  his  works  to  Rome,  whence 
he  received  in  return  the  engravings  forwarded  by  Raphael. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  he  went,  unaccompanied  by  his  wife  and  maid, 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  order  to  urge  his  suit  with  the  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  coronation  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  But  here  also  he  failed  to  gain  his 
point,  on  which  account  he  proceeded  to  Cologne,  where  great  festivities  were 
also  taking  place  in  honour  of  the  young  monarch.  Here  at  length,  ''  after  so 
much  worry  and  trouble,"  he  obtained  a  hearing,  and  on  November  4th  the 
Emperor  ordered  the  town  of  Nuremberg  to  pay  up  all  arrears  and  to  continue 
his  yearly  allowance  of  one  hundred  gulden.  Here  Diirer  did  not  fail  to  visit 
Master  Stephen's  great  painting,  the  wonderful  altarpiece  now  hanging  in  the 
minster  of  Cologne  under  the  name  of  Stephen  Loethener  or  Lochner. 

On  November  4th  he  went  by  water  to  Bommel,  whence  on  a  country  hack 
to  Hertogenbosch,  and  on  November  22nd  rejoined  his  wife  at  Antwerp.  But 
on  December  7th  he  was  off  again,  this  time  to  Zealand,  in  order  to  see  a 
huge  whale  which  had  been  cast  ashore  by  the  tide.  However,  he  missed  the 
sight,  as  it  had  been  again  washed  away  by  the  receding  waters,  and  he  found 
himself,  on  the  14th,  back  in  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  mingling 
largely  in  society  and  everywhere  highly  honoured.  Thus  on  February  10th, 
1521,  he  was  entertained,  together  with  his  wife,  by  the  goldsmiths,  and  the 
same  evening  attended  the  banquet  and  masquerade  of  the  ex-mayor  of  the 
city,  G.  van  de  Werve,  followed  by  more  feastings  and  masqueradings  next 
day. 

With  the  advance  of  spring,  on  April  6th,  he  accompanied  Hans  Lieber  and 
the  painter  Jan  Ploos  to  Bruges,  and  thence  to  Ghent,  in  both  of  which 
places  he  was  most  honourably  welcomed  by  the  painters,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  works  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  R.  van  der  Weyden,  Hugo 
van  der  Goes,  and  Hans  Memlinc.  The  11th  of  April  saw  him  again  in 
Antwerp,  where  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  society  of  Patenier,  Vincidore, 
Meyt,  and  others,  and  where  he  also  met  the  miniature  painter,  Ger.  Horebout, 
whose  daughter's  artistic  talents  he  highly  admired.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
stirring  scenes,  interrupted  only  by  a  violent  fever  in  April,  probably  caught  by 
him  from  the  malaria  of  the  Zealand  fens,  the  news  of  Luther's  arrest  came 
upon  him  like  a  thimder-clap.  He  gave  vent  to  his  grief  by  a  somewhat 
lengthy  outburst  of  feeling  in  his  diary,  which  is  a  striking  proof  of  his 
participation  in  the  work  of  Church  reform,  whilst  also  bearing  eloquent 
witness  to  his  own  trusty  and  loyal  heart.  "  Lives  he  still  P"  he  cried  out ;  "  or 
if  they  have  murdered  him,  then  has  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
for  he  was  the  scourge  of  the  unchristian  papacy,  which  with  its  heavy  burden 
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of  human  ordinances  is  opposed  to  tlie  emancipation  of  Christ.  And  he  has 
also  sufiered  that  we  may  be  as  heretofore  plundered  and  utterly  stripped  of  all 
the  fruits  of  our  sweat  and  bloody  the  same  to  be  consumed  in  the«  most 
shameless  and  impious  manner  by  the  lazy  and  the  idle,  while  the  thirsty  and 
sick  perish  of  hunger.  And  above  all  will  this  be  the  hardest  lot  to  endure, 
that  God  may  perhaps  sufEer  us  still,  for  a  while,  to  continue  under  their  false, 
blind  teaching,  the  invention  and  fabrication  of  men  whom  they  call  the 
Fathers,  and  whereby  God's  precious  word  is  in  many  places  wrongly  set  forth, 
or  else  not  at  all  delivered  to  us.  .  .  .  Do  thou  take  pity  on  us !  .  .  .  And  if 
we  have  indeed  lost  this  man,  who  has  so  much  better  written,  and  to  whom 
thou  hast  given  such  an  evangelical  spirit,  then  do  we  beseech  thee,  0  heavenly 
Father !  yet  again  to  breathe  thy  Holy  Spirit  into  some  one,  who  may  once 
more  gather  everywhere  together  thy  Christian  Church,  that  we  may  again 
live  together  in  Christian  unity,  and  that  all  unbelievers  as  there  be,  Turks, 
heathens,  and  idol-worshippers,  t\im  of  themselves  to  us  through  our  good 
works,  and  receive  the  Christian  faith.  But  thou  wiliest,  0  Lord  I  ere  thou 
judgest,  oven  as  thy  Son  Christ  Jesus  was  doomed  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  in  order  to  rise  from  death  and  thereafter  ascend  into  Heaven — thou 
wiliest  that  it  be  so  with  thy  disciple  Martin  Luther  also,  whom  the  Pope  with 
his  gold  and  in  treason  to  God  is  circumventing  to  his  death.  But  thou  wilt 
again  quicken  him.  And  as  thou  didst  ordain,  0  Lord  I  that  Jerusalem  be 
overthrown  utterly,  so  wilt  thou  destroy  this  haughty,  self-made,  overbearing 
sway  of  the  Roman  See.  Ah !  good  Lord !  give  us  thereafter  the  new  and 
glorious  Jerusalem,  that  cometh  down  from  Heaven,  of  which  is  written  in 
Eevelations,  the  holy  and  pure  gospel  unclouded  by  human  teaching.  And 
sees  not  each  one  that  reads  Martin  Luther's  books,  how  clear  and  penetrating 
is  his  teaching,  where  he  sets  forth  the  holy  gospel  ?  And  therefore  are  those 
writings  in  great  honour  to  be  held,  and  not  to  be  burnt.  Then  were  all  his 
gainsayers,  who  ever  oppose  the  truth,  and  who  will  make  gods  of  men,  these 
rather  to  be  cast  with  all  their  teachings  to  the  flames,  and  then  shoiild  we  see 
that  a  new  impression  be  made  of  Luther's  books.  0  God  I  if  Luther  be  dead, 
who  will  henceforth  expoimd  thy  holy  gospel  so  clearly  to  us  P  Ah  I  good 
Lord  I  what  might  he  not  yet  have  written  for  us  in  ten  or  twenty  years  to 
come !  *' 

On  June  7th  he  went  with  wife  and  maid  to  Mechlin,  where  the  Vicegerent 
Margaret  showed  him  her  Art  treasures,  amongst  which  works  of  Jan  van 
Eyck  and  Jacopo  de'  Barbari.  But  though  she  had  received  many  presents 
from  Diirer,  she  was  hard-hearted  enough  to  dismiss  him  empty-handed.  Next 
day  the  trio  were  again  back  in  Antwerp ;  but  the  time  for  returning  home 
was  now  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  The  Antwerp  Council  had  offered 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  gulden,  immunity  from  taxes,  a  well- 
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built  house,  and  an  extra  allowance  for  whatever  he  might  produce  for  the 
town;  all  this  if  ho  consented  to  settle  there.  But  Albert  could  not  bring 
himself  to  forsake  his  beloved  Nuremberg,  which  yet,  Heaven  knows,  had  acted 
the  part  of  but  a  sorry  step-mother  towards  him.  From  the  time  of  his 
permanent  settling  there  till  the  year  1524,  he  had  not  received  commissions 
from  it  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  gulden,  of  which  not  the  fifth  part  was 
actual  profit.  On  July  2nd,  just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  the  fugitive  king. 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  gave  him  a  sitting,  and  next  day  brought  him  in 
his  train  to  Brussels,  where  Diirer  took  part  in  the  festivities  interchanged 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king,  and  where  he  executed  an  oil-portrait  of 
the  latter. 

At  last,  on  July  12th,  he  left  Brussels  for  Fegnizstadt  on  his  homeward 
journey.  In  spite  of  all  the  honours  heaped  upon  him,  he  had  suffered 
pecuniary  losses  in  the  Low  Countries,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  one 
hundred  gulden  to  make  his  way  back.  This,  however,  need  not  greatly 
surprise  us,  as  our  master  was  anything  but  a  clear  head  at  figures;  he 
dispensed  his  favours  with  open  hand  to  his  friends,  and  purchased  freely 
and  largely,  especially  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  in  which  he  was  often  sadly 
overreached. 

The  storms  of  the  Eeformation  now  began  to  be  felt  more  and  more  in 
Nuremberg.  We  have  already  seen  how  entirely  he  was  on  Luther's  side,  nor, 
considering  his  intimate  association  with  enlightened  men,  such  as  Pirkheimer 
and  Lazarus  Spongier,  can  we  be  much  surprised  at  this.  In  a  letter  written 
in  1523  he  sends  greeting  to  Ulrich  Zwingli ;  and  with  Melanchthon,  who.  in 
1526  passed  some  time  in  Nuremberg,  he  was  on  still  more  intimate  terms. 
Meantime,  owing  mainly  probably  to  his  wife's  thrifty  he  seems  to  have  begun 
to  feel  more  easy  in  respect  of  money  matters,  so  that  in  1524  he  was  in  a 
position  to  advance  a  sum  of  one  thousand  gulden  at  five  per  cent,  to  the 
Nuremberg  Council.  In  the  document  having  reference  to  this  transaction  he 
complains  of  growing  bodily  weakness.  The  intermittent  fever  contracted  in 
Zealand  never  again  left  him,  and  to  this  consumptive  symptoms  eeem  to  have 
supervened.  At  last,  as  Pirkheimer  expresses  it,  he  became  "  as  dried  up  as 
a  truss  of  hay." 

Notwithstanding  this  declining  state  of  health,  his  end,  which  had  been 
preceded  but  by  a  short  illness,  took  every  one  by  surprise.  He  died  on  April 
6th,  1528,  worth  altogether  6,840  gulden,  which  for  the  times  must  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  a  handsome  fortune.  This  hardly-earned  amount  is  certainly 
not  much  when  compared  with  the  sums  that  modern  painters,  who  trouble 
themselves  little  with  formal  and  technical  studies,  draw  from  millionaires  and 
Art  dealers.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  where  Pirkheimer 
caused  a  simple  inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb.     Sandrart  restored  the 
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tombstone  in  1681,  and  added  a  fresh   inscription.      At  length  his   statue, 
modelled  by  Ranch,  was  unveiled  at  N'uremberg  on  May  22nd,  1840. 


In  the  colour  and  nature-loving  Netherlands  a  new  world  had  been  revealed 
to  Diirer.  He  became  convinced  that  bis  earlier  works,  with  their  many- 
coloured  and  often  quaint  forms,  had 
not  reached  the  highest  goal  of  Art,  but 
embodied  a  somewhat  narrow  view  of 
nature  and  her  simplicity.  So  he  ex- 
pressed himself  plainly  to  Melanchthon, 
nor  did  his  thought  remain  altogether 
theoretical.  To  his  last  years  above  all 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  most 
glorious  works;  his  composition  now 
became  grander  and  bis  treatment  of 
colour  more  sound.  No  very  great  im- 
provement is  certainly  to  be  detected 
in  the  altarpiece  of  1523,  now  partly 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  and  partly 
in  Frankfort  and  Cologne.  The  figures, 
especially  of  SS.  Joseph,  Joachim, 
Simon,  and  Lazarus,  are  ugly  in  out- 
line and  glassy  in  the  colouring.  Nor 
is  the  "  Madonna  with  the  Infant,"  now 
in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  very  attractive, 
although  the  modelling  is  here  certainly 
excellent. 

But  we  readily  see  in  the  famous 
"  Four  Apostles,"  described  also  as  "  The 
Four  Temperaments,"  that  his  new 
perceptions  bad  now  been  thoroughly 
thought  out  and  realised  in  practice. 
The  artist  wished  in  those  figures  to 
embody  his  evangelical  confession  of 
faith,  and  his  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  EeformatioD,  as  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  inscriptions  which  he 
caused  Neudorfer  to  prepare.  And  con- 
■idering  the  spirit  of  the  times,  what  could  he  have  bad  more  at  heart  than  to 
represent  those  tj-pes  of  "temperament"  developed  by  the  times  themselves 
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in  their  tendency  towards  a  much-needed  and  more  clearly  defined  distribution 
of  the  various  sections  of  society  ?  That  this  was  his  object  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  doubt. 

The  work  consists  of  four  men  of  God^  John  and  Peter  in  the  left  compart- 
ment, Paul  and  Mark  in  the  other,  so  disposed  that  Peter  and  Mark  appear 
respectively  to  occupy  the  second  place  only.  For  excellence  the  prize  must  be 
awarded  to  the  John,  who  is  thoughtfully  and  devoutly  studying  the  Word 
of  God,  which  he  holds  firmly  in  his  hands.  His  features  are  noble  and  full  of 
character,  the  hair  flowing  in  curls  round  his  head.  And  with  what  simplicity 
the  whole  position  is  treated,  in  broad  lines,  without  the  wonted  creases  in  the 
fall  of  the  drapery,  which  yet  clearly  reflects  the  proportions  of  the  figure ! 
The  Paul  is  not  quite  so  successful,  and  though  his  features  are  grand  and 
forcible,  still  the  eye  gazing  out  is  in  this  peculiar  attitude  not  free  from  a 
certain  mannerism,  while  the  white  cloak,  in  spite  of  its  broad  folds,  is  still 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  robe  we  often  see  thrown  over  a  lay  figure.  In 
every  respect  the  influence  of  the  Low  Countries  is  obvious — ^in  Paul's  white 
mantle  and  bluish  shading,  in  his  stony  expression,  no  less  than  in  John's  red 
outer  garment  and  in  the  nude,  all  with  their  round  modelling  and  pictorial 
handling  clearly  betraying  the  results  of  his  residence  in  Flanders,  The  work 
has,  as  a  whole,  been  fairly  well  preserved,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
green  under-robe  of  John  has  suffered  from  the  well-known  molecular  derange- 
ment, thereby  disturbing  the  general  harmony  of  the  picture.  Diirer  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  work,  and  he  was  fully  justified  in  writing  to  the 
Nuremberg  Coimcil,  when  presenting  the  picture  to  it,  that  he  had  lavished 
more  care  and  study  upon  it  than  upon  his  other  productions.  The  Council 
on  its  part  acknowledged  the  gift  with  one  hundred  gulden  to  himself,  twelve 
for  Dame  Agnes,  and  two  for  his  assistant,  ''  pro  bibulibus."  He  had  wished  to 
bequeath  to  his  native  place  a  worthy  memorial  of  his  genius,  and  yet  the 
ungrateful  city,  in  1627,  allowed  this  crowning  work  of  his  art  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  !  The  latter,  however,  made 
amends  by  ordering  the  painter,  J.  G.  Fischer,  to  make  transcripts  for  the  city, 
and  these,  with  the  original  inscriptions,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Nuremberg. 

Altogether,  the  year  1526  was  exceptionally  fruit&l,  the  artist,  besides  the 
above-described  works,  having  produced  three  other  portraits.  Of  these,  espe- 
cially famous  is  that  of  Hieronimus  Holzschuher,  taken  in  his  fifty-seventh  year, 
and  still  in  the  possession  of  this  ancient  and  patrician  family  in  Nuremberg. 
How  his  eyes  flash  with  energy,  his  hair  and  beard  already  tinged  with  the 
silver  of  years !  And  how  excellent  is  the  drawing  and  the  modelling,  how 
grand  and  yet  how  simple  and  natural  the  conception  !  A  masterpiece  also  is 
the  likeness  of  the  Burgomaster  Jacob  Muffel,  which  formerly  hung  in 
Pommersfelden.      On  the  other  hand  that  of  John  Eleeberger,  now  in  the 
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Belvedere,  Vienna,  produces  a  much  less  happy  effect.  Diirer  portrays  him 
half-length,  in  a  round  form ;  an  unfortunate  idea,  as  our  artist's  conception 
of  form  is  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  plastic  art  derived  from  the  antique. 
The  truth  of  the  colouring  is  sacrificed  to  the  modelling,  the  flesh  tints  seem 
pale  and  the  shading  grey. 

To  Diirer 's  last  years  probably  belongs  the  Christ  with  the  Globe  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Art  dealer  Posonyi,  at  Vienna.  But  as  the  Carnation,  since 
unfortunately  re-touched  up,  was  only  partly  painted  by  Diirer,  and  as  his 
monogram  had  not  yet  been  attached,  this  work  is  probably  the  unfinished 
Salvator  mentioned  in  Imhof's*  inventory. 

During  this  last  period  he  also  produced  some  important  copperplate  and 
wood  engravings.  With  his  St.  Christophorus,  in  any  case  a  somewhat  thank- 
less subject,  we  are  not  particularly  taken,  but  all  the  more  pleasing  is  the 
series  of  saints — Bartholomew  and  Simon  in  1523,  and  Philip,  whose  conception 
has  much  of  the  grandeur  of  the  "  Four  Apostles."  Prominent  also  are  the 
copperplate  portraits  produced  between  the  years  1523  and  1526.  Unsurpassed 
amongst  these  are  especially  the  great  Cardinal  Frederick  the  Wise  and  the 
highly  finished  Wilibald  Pirkheimer.  On  the  other  hand  the  Philip  Melanch- 
thon  appears  too  staring  and  lifeless,  while  the  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  with  his 
clumsy  hands,  is  coarsely  conceived  and  lacking  in  spiritual  depth. 

Of  the  large  engraving  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  he  had  only  time  to  complete 
the  sketch,  and  for  the  John  he  availed  himself  of  the  drawing  of  1523,  which  is 
an  unmistakable  likeness  of  Luther.  At  variance  with  other  similar  embodiments 
of  the  Christ,  on  which  account  it  has  been  considered  spurious,  the  Bedeemer 
here  appears,  not  as  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  awakening  our  sympathy,  but  as  the 
triumphant  Son  of  Man,  conmianding  our  awe  and  veneration. 

Amongst  the  wood  engravings  very  remarkable  is  the  Holy  Family  of  1526  ; 
but  distinguished  above  all  others  is  the  portrait  of  Ulrich  Vambiiler  (1522), 
the  grand  conception  of  which  irresistibly  rivets  the  gaze  of  the  observer. 
Many  other  wood  engravings,  which  cannot  here  be  further  remarked  upon, 
are  found  in  his  under-mentioned  writings. 

To  his  visit  to  the  l^etherlands  must  also  be  traced  a  number  of  drawings ; 
but  even  in  a  still  later  period  were  produced  a  great  variety  of  works,  particu- 
larly some  masterly  portraits.  In  the  Ambrose  collection  is  preserved  the 
coloured  drawing  of  a  dream  which  he  had  in  the  night  of  the  30th  and  31st  of 
May,  1523,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  prophetic — great  bodies  of  water  pour- 
ing down  on  the  earth. 

But  besides  painting,  drawing,  and  engraving,  Diirer  turned  his  attention 
to  statuary  also,  although  only  incidentally.  But  that  he  practised  it  we  have 
his  own  evidence  in  a  letter  addressed  in  1520  to  Spalatin,  in  which  he  offers  to 
make  two  lamps  from  the  antlers  of  a  stag.     He  also  presented  the  Portuguese 
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"  Factor  "  in  Antwerp  with  a  "  little  carved  infant/'  which  had  probably  been 
worked  by  himself.  Many  pieces  of  sculpture  are  still  attributed  to  him ;  not 
one  of  which,  however,  we  believe  to  be  well  attested. 

He  had  also  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  though  he  can  have  scarcely 
carried  out  any  actual  structure,  at  least  on  a  large  scale.  At  this  period  such 
many-sidedness  need  not  greatly  surprise  us,  for  it  was  a  time  when  many  artists 
were  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  all  in  one.  He  occupied  himself  even 
with  fortification,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  Hia  keen,  observing  glance 
inspired  him  with  suggestions,  some  of  which  were  not  carried  out  till  the 
present  century  under  the  new  Prussian  system  of  fortification.  Thus  the 
polygon,  detached  forts,  and  other  such  points  were  long  ago  suggested  by  him, 
although  military  engineers  were  content  long  after  to  keep  to  less  scientific 
plans.  However,  that  his  projects  were  not  reduced  to  practice  may  in  part 
also  be  owing  to  their  exaggerated  proportions,  which  took  too  little  account 
of  the  due  fitness  of  things.     The  work  in  question  appeared  in  the  year  1527. 

Three  years  previously  he  had  published  his  "  Treatise  on  Geometry,"  and  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  his  "  Doctrine  of  Proportions,"  with  which  study  he  had 
long  been  occupied.  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  his  closing  years, 
especially  1527  and  1528,  were  devoted  mainly  to  writings  and  compositions  of 
various  sorts.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way  that  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry 
also,  although  with  but  indifferent  success.  Lines  composed  by  him  in  the 
years  1609  and  1510  have  been  preserved. 

Let  us  in  conclusion  take  a  glance  at  the  general  condition  of  things  by 
which  Diirer's  special  bent  was  determined. 

In  Italy  the  Renaissance  had  already  made  itself  fully  felt  in  his  early  years, 
a  time  of  life  most  susceptible  to  the  impress  of  new  ideas.  But  in  Germany 
the  Gk)thic,  and  that  in  its  worst  form,  still  reigned  supreme.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  at  this  very  time  there  arose  highly  original,  picturesque,  and  imagi* 
native  buildings,  but  the  genuine  lover  of  Art  must  still  confess  that  even  these 
structures  were  not  true  to  the  purer  idea  of  Art.  By  restricting  the  broad  wall 
surface  in  the  churches  and  occupying  the  space  mainly  with  windows,  Gothic 
architecture  could  not  fail  to  give  to  painting  a  narrower  field  and  a  smaller 
scope  in  the  north.  Hence  painting  was  here  prevented  from  assuming  a 
broader  style,  in  harmony  with  the  severe  forms  and  spacious  dimensions  of 
southern  architecture ;  for  the  freer  and  higher  conception  of  the  other  art3 
flows  avowedly  from  that  of  monumental  art  itself.  The  Gothic  style  doubtless 
brought  {Miinting  on  glass  to  its  acme.  But  however  willing  we  may  be  to 
acknowledge  the  charming  effect  of  this  art,  with  which  no  other  can  compete 
in  its  way,  it  must  still  be  confessed  that  in  point  of  artistic  perfection  it  cannot 
be  compared  with  fresco  or  easel  painting.  The  brittle  material  ever  imparts 
to  it  a  certain  mechanical  appearance.     In  any  case  the  effect  is  so  far  unfavour- 
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able  that  its  varied,  shimmering  wealth  of  colour  prevents  the  due  development 
of  the  sense  of  harmonious  feeling,  on  which  account  it  at  last  encouraged  the 
rivalry  of  oil  painting.  A  picture  painted  in  the  style  of  Bembrandt  could 
not  well  be  conceived  as  possible  during  the  flourishing  period  of  glass 
painting. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  the  pecidiar  colouring  of  the  old 
German  painting  was  largely  due  to  a  conscious  or  xmconscious  imitation  of 
glass  painting.  And  it  must  unfortunately  be  confessed  that  Diirer  was  one  of 
the  very  worst  manipulators  of  garish,  glassy  colours;  indeed,  amongst  the  better 
painters  of  Germany  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  name  a  worse. 

Thus  it  was  that  Gothic  architecture  produced  quite  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
sister  arts,  and  the  decline  of  the  school  of  architecture  could  not  fail  at  the 
same  time  to  give  undue  prominence  to  those  meaner  forms,  to  those  rude 
naturalistic,  or  quaint  and  phantastic  types  of  ornament  in  the  other  arts,  the 
more  so  that  no  counterpoise  was  here  produced,  as  in  Italy,  by  the  models  of 
antiquity.  And  although  even  in  Italy  itself  works  of  the  Eoman  period  were 
alone  almost  exclusively  known,  stiU  even  these  reflected  the  perfectly  har- 
monious and  undying  artistic  conceptions  of  the  Greeks  with  sufficient  strength 
to  act  as  a  check  to  such  vagaries,  and  thus  allow  the  Renaissance  to  arise  in  all 
its  beauty. 

The  heralds  of  the  new  artistic  teaching  foimd  their  way  but  seldom  in  those 
days  across  the  Alps,  so  that  not  till  after  the  year  1510  was  it  able  to  acquire 
a  firmer  footing  and  ultimately  to  reign  supreme  in  Germany  also.  But  even 
then  German  Renaissance  was  not  so  consistently  developed  as  the  Italian.  In 
Germany  it  had  no  national  or  organic  starting-point ;  the  models  were  for  the 
most  part  misunderstood,  and  Gothic  details  continued  long  to  linger  on — nay, 
the  core  itself  was  not  unfrequently  Gothic  in  conception. 

Thus  Diirer's  career  coincides  on  the  one  hand  with  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  Gothic,  and  is  on  the  other  lit  up  by  the  splendour  of  Italian  Art ; 
which,  however,  he  is  yet  unable  to  grasp  in  all  its  truth.  In  his  phantastic  ten- 
dencies, his  love  of  varied  scroll  work,  his  unwieldy  management  of  symmetrical 
subjects,  and  so  on,  he  still  betrays  his  fondness  for  the  last  phases  of  mediaeval 
types. 

But  it  may  be  asked  how  such  a  master-mind  could  still  cling  to  a  style  of 
architecture  then  on  the  wane  P  If  it  was  already  dying  out,  how  could  he  hope 
to  rekindle  a  living  fire  firom  its  embers  ?  To  this  must  be  replied  that  the 
narrow  and  limited  Gothic  sentiment  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
prevented  the  development  of  a  rich  artistic  life.  An  untrammelled  study  of 
nature,  an  eye  alive  to  the  manifold  forms  and  phenomena  of  life,  whence  Art 
must  ever  receive  fresh  inspirations,  all  this  was  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  was  not  till  the  severity  of  the  Gothic  style  became  more  relaxed,  that 
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nature  began  onoe  more  to  be  contemplated  with  a  free  and  unclouded  eye.  It 
was  then  that  the  incomparable  brothers  Van  Eyck,  in  the  prosperous  Low 
Countries,  discovered  the  new  pigment,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  reinstate 
nature  in  the  full  possession  of  her  rights.  Jan  van  Eyck  painted  not  only 
religious  subjects,  but  portraits  and  genre  pictures  also.     Of  him  it  may  be  said 
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that  he  conscientiously  and  truthfully  to  nature  studied  everything  at  all  bearing 
upon  his  artistic  work.  Hence  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  how  the  new  art 
spread  triumphantly  over  the  faoe  of  the  land,  and  how  from  14o0  onwards 
everything  followed  in  its  wake. 

In  Upper  Germany,  with  which  we  are  here  more  immediately  concerned, 
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Nuremberg,  Kolmar,  Ulm,  and  Augsburg  more  particularly  formed  tbemselYes 
on  the  foundations  of  the  Flemisb  school ;  the  Franconian  towns  developing 
more  chequered  and  cruder  forms,  the  Suabian  revealing  a  more  delicate 
sentiment,  while  to  some  extent  also  more  affected  by  the  old  mediBBval 
manner. 

Now  copperplate  engraving  also  came  into  vogue,  and  if  Germany  cannot 
claim  the  exclusive  honour  of  its  invention,  here  at  least  it  unfolded  its  first 
glories  through  the  genius  of  the  masters  E.  S.  and  Martin  Schongauer. 
Wood  engraving  also,  the  introduction  of  which,  however,  must  have  preceded 
the  Van  Eycks,  now  acquired  more  artistic  pretensions,  and  it  was  precisely 
in  Nuremberg  that  it  first  received  marked  prominence  and  consideration. 

It  was,  moreover,  much  about  the  time  of  the  rise  of  copperplate  engraving 
that  Gutenberg  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  destined  ere  long 
to  revolutionise  the  world.  Nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  describe  all  its  unfore- 
seen consequences — the  spread  of  education,  new  ideas  acquiring  the  widest 
possible  circulation,  the  development  of  classical  studies  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  new  materials  introduced  into  the  domain  of  Art,  the  era  of  book- 
illustration,  which  gave  fresh  life  and  expansion  more  particularly  to  copper- 
plate and  wood  engraving. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ferment  of  thought  the  daring  navigators  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  discover  the  water  highways  to  the  East  and  the  West. 
New  worlds  are  suddenly  revealed  to  the  astonished  gaze,  and .  the  minds 
of  men  are  fired  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  are  related  of  them.  Thus  the  fifteenth  century  becomes  the  starting- 
point  for  new  conceptions  in  Art  and  letters,  in  trade  and  commerce,  ever 
memorable  for  the  future  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  fresh 
breath  of  renewed  life  and  energies  animates  all  hearts,  and  with  its  spirit 
dawning  German  Art  is  soon  brought  to  maturity  during  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  with 
ecclesiastical  absolutism  and  priestly  bondage  is  at  last  brought  to  a  trium- 
phant issue. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Reformation  should  have  found  its  birthplace 
and  chief  abode  in  Germany,  where  printing  and  wood  engraving  had  been 
invented — popular  arts  whose  productions,  by  penetrating  into  the  hamlets  of 
the  poorest,  supplied  polemics  with  unexpected  weapons  of  attack.  A  really 
national  ruler  then  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  Germany  might  have  been 
spared  the  sore  trials  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  well  as  in  our  own  times  the 
painful  revival  of  the  struggle  with  the  intellectual  oppression  of  the  people, 
the  bitter  battles  of  political  independence  against  the  tutelage  of  a  foreign 
Church  despot,  of  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  against  the  predominant  supersti- 
tions and  dogmatism  !     But  unhappily  the  political  relations  of  Germany  were 
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at  that  time  pitched  in  a  very  low  key,  from  which  even  Maximilian  I.  was 
powerless  to  raise  them.  Yet  the  ''  Last  Knight/'  as  he  has  been  called, 
did  not  lack  a  certain  energy,  and  he,  after  a  fashion,  took  Art  under  his 
protection.  Burckmair,  Diirer,  and  others  enjoyed  his  patronage,  though  it 
may  have  been  granted  more  with  a  view  to  his  own  glorification,  than  through 
any  unselfish  love  of  Art,  for  in  all  this  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  large 
views  or  grand  ideas. 

In  the  smaller  German  states  also  there  was  a  total  lack  of  any  sense  of  the 
need  of  a  more  enlightened  encouragement  of  Art.  Petty  magistrates  and 
municipal  bodies  were  unable  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  narrow  spirit 
of  local  considerations,  and  they  moreover  neglected  by  generous  and  intelligent 
patronage  to  give  a  real  impulse  to  Art  and  guide  it  to  higher  aims.  The  same 
mean  and  paltry  spirit  pervaded  the  higher  classes  also — ^princes,  nobles, 
wealthy  private  families — so  that  many  a  German  artist  may  well  have  shared 
the  feelings  of  Diirer,  when  in  the  year  1606  he  wrote  from  Venice  complaining 
of  the  glaring  difference  between  the  social  position  of  the  German  artist  at 
home  and  of  his  more  fortimate  Italian  compeer.  And  to  all  this  were  added 
the  relations  of  the  medisBval  guilds  with  their  mechanical  views  and  considera- 
tions, from  the  influence  of  which,  with  all  his  love  of  Art  for  its  own  sake, 
Diirer  was  yet  never  able  quite  to  free  himself. 

It  is  accordingly  with  a  strangely  mingled  feeling  of  wonder  and  dissatis- 
&ction  that  we  contemplate  his  works.  A  vivid  and  powerful  fancy,  combined 
with  quaint  and  uncouth  perceptions,  delicacy  and  crudity  of  sentiment  go 
hand-in-hand  with  him.  An  underlying  depth  of  thought  has  also,  though 
groundlessly,  been  attributed  to  him. 

Durer  was  no  philosophic  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  his  was  nothing 
but  a  genuine  artistic  nature.  Hence  we  may  feel  sure  that  works  such  as  his 
"  Melancholy,"  "Nemesis,"  and  others  of  the  kind,  were  suggested  or  specially 
commissioned  by  some  of  his  scholarly  patrons.  But  in  his  own  field  he  gave 
himself  up  to  unwearied  study,  strove  ever  after  fresh  motives  and  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  nature,  herein  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  whole 
range  of  Art,  a  genius  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  How  his  earnest 
and  truthful  studies  contrast  with  the  Italian  mannerists  and  artists  of  the 
barocco  period,  when  whole  swarms  ostentatiously  repeated  hackneyed  forms 
once  acquired,  without  any  further  heed  of  nature. 

There  is  a  special  charm  in  the  contemplation  of  Durer's  drawings,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  made  use  of  several  technical  expedients.  It  is  here 
rather  that  we  feel  his  full  significance,  than  in  his  paintings,  which  are,  in 
fact,  of  but  subordinate  interest.  As  a  colourist,  his  training  was  far  too 
defective,  whence  it  happens  that  in  his  paintings  the  draughtsmanship  becomes 
the  prominent  feature.     It  is  evident  that  what  had  been  neglected  in  his  early 
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years  he  never  afterwards  succeeded  in  thoroughly  acquiring.  The  vulgar 
taste  evinced  in  his  colouring,  his  trite  treatment  of  the  modelling,  his  ungainly 
features  and  forms^  at  times  sinking  to  low  caricature,  often  produce  a  highly 
forbidding  effect.  Exceptional  talent  is,  of  course,  abundantly  evident  by  the 
side  of  all  this,  and  his  '^  Four  Apostles  '^  especially  attain  a  certain  grandeur. 
But  even  here  we  have  but  to  examine  the  toes  of  the  St.  John  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  work  falls  short  of  the  perfect  monumental  style. 

His  importance  is  immeasurably  greater  in  the  domain  of  the  copperplate  and 
wood-engraving  departments  of  Art,  which  certainly  occupy  but  a  subordinate 
position  in  comparison  with  painting.  On  him  rests  the  whole  subsequent 
artistic  development  of  these  crafts,  not  in  Germany  only,  where  he,  however, 
found  his  more  immediate  followers,  but  elsewhere  also.  And,  in  truth,  these 
many-sided  arts  were  the  best  adapted  for  giving  full  play  to  his  overflowing 
fancy.  Here  he  could  pour  out  without  let  or  hindrance  the  full  stream  of  his 
exuberant  humour,  of  his  rich  imagination,  in  fact,  of  his  whole  being.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  even  in  this  province  our  feeling  of  pleasure  is  not 
whoUy  without  some  alloy.  The  defective  sense  of  outward  form  and  beauty 
peculiar  to  old  German  Art,  and  frequently  sinking  to  the  downright  brutal, 
the  tendency  to  too  great  detail,  preventing  a  more  comprehensive  and  freer 
conception  of  the  whole,  make  themselves  felt  here  also  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  naturally  more  conspicuously  in  subjects  with  which  the  grand  forms 
of  Greek  Art  have  made  us  familiar.  But  even  in  the  case  of  other  types, 
we  can  never  forget  that  in  exceptional  instances  only  does  he  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  highest  Art,  which  ever  aims  at  a  duo  realisation  of  the 
subject. 

However,  Durer  was  not  only  a  great  and  characteristic  artist;  his  was 
also  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  mind,  else  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
honoured  with  the  friendly  intimacy  of  such  men  as  Pirkheimer,  Spongier, 
Melanchthon,  and  others.  But  he  was  also  an  honest,  upright  man,  as  clearly 
shown  by  his  diaries,  which  breathe  a  gentle  spirit  of  love  and  attachment  to 
father,  mother,  and  friends. 

Since  the  time  of  Joachim  von  Sandrart  (Teutsche  Academic,  1675),  his 
married  life  has  been  represented  in  a  false  light.  From  a  letter  of  Pirkheimer 
to  the  Imperial  architect  Tscherte  in  Vienna,  containing  serious  reflections  on 
Dame  Agnes,  Sandrart  fabricated  a  whole  volimie,  and  he  was,  of  course, 
followed  by  all  subsequent  biographers.  To  Moritz  Thausing,  however,  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  shown  that  Pirkheimer*s  charges  were  utterly  ground- 
less, and  that  Durer's  married  relations  were  anything  but  unhappy. 

That  his  wife  in  her  yoimger  days  had  been  endowed  with  a  fair  share  of 
beauty,  of  which  she  retained  the  traces  till  her  old  age,  is  evident  from  the 
many  portraits  that  have  been  preserved  of  her.     Our  woodcut  reproduces  a 
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silver  pencil  drawing  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  which  was  executed  in 
the  summer  of  1521  during  their  home  journey  from  the  Netherlands,  **  on  the 
Bhino  at  Boppard,"  as  stated  in  the  superscription :  "  Awff  dem  rin  pey 
popart."  The  general  expression  is  severer  and  more  earnest  than  that  of  other 
likenesses. 

And  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  man,  Diirer  was  possessed  of  rare 
physical  beauty,  distinguished  by  a  noble  figure,  expressive  features,  and  deli- 
cately-shaped hands.  Ho  is  the  pride  of  his  German  fatherland,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  genuine  son.  Even  during  the  darkest  days  of  German  Art,  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  disparage  the  old  masters,  he  was  never  forgotten,  as  it  is 
to  bo  hoped  he  may  never  be. 
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THE  GERMAN  LITTLE  MASTERS  OF  DURER'S  SCHOOL, 


By  Dr.  Adolf  Rosenberg. 


TVTJRER'S  influence  on  German  Art  was  felt  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  native  place.  In  Westphalia,  Sleswig,  Denmark,  Brandenburg, 
there  were  painters  at  work  who  had  been  completely  carried  away  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  Nuremberg  master.  Diirer's  artistic  life  is  the  landmark  of 
his  epoch.  .  The  old  German  Art,  the  Gothic  style,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  be  called,  was  once  more  by  him  raised  to  the  height  which  it  was  destined 
to  attain,  while  in  his  later  development  he  shows  himself  at  once  as  an 
intelligent  pupil  and  soon  as  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  new  direction  given  to 
Art  at  first  in  Italy,  and  thence  diffused  throughout  Germany. 

In  his  middle  period  this  new  tendency  went  independently  hand  in  hand 
with  the  older,  nor  was  it  till  the  declining  years  of  his  artistic  life  that  works 
were  matured  bearing  the  stamp  of  perfect  finish.  That  such  works  were 
mostly  portraits  was  a  natural  result  both  of  his  special  bent,  which  best 
understood  how  to  seize  and  reproduce  the  salient  features  of  his  subject,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  for  the  first  time  given  prominence 
to,  and  firmly  established  the  claims  and  the  significance  of,  the  individual. 
The  vigour  of  personal  character,  by  Diirer  pushed  at  times  to  the  verge 
of  caricature,  was  the  breakwater  successfully  opposed  to  the  mighty  tide 
streaming  over  the  Alps.  Wherever  this  spirit  continued  to  assert  itself  in 
the  ensuing  generation,  it  ever  proved  an  invincible  barrier  against  the 
levelling  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance. 

Diirer's  immediate  followers  are  the  artists  of  the  German  Renaissance. 
Holbein,  the  greatest  of  them,  left  his  home  too  early  to  acquire  a  lasting 
influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  the  following  generation ;  hence  the  great 
Nuremberger's  predominance,  clashing  with  the  ever-growing  sway  of  the 
Renaissance,  continued  alone  to  be  felt  throughout  the  better  half  of  the 
century.  With  its  extinction  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Renaissance, 
German  Art  ceases  also  to  lay  any  claim  to  originality. 

After  the  precedent  of  the  copperplate  collectors,  it  has  become  customary 
to  speak  of  the  German  Renaissance  painters  as  the  ''Little  Masters."  This 
title  was  derived  from  the  usually  small  compass  of  their  engravings,  which 
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seemed  to  serve  also  as  a  standard  whereby  to  estimate  their  importance  in  the 
history  of  Art.  But  the  progress  of  research  has  proved  this  descriptive  name 
to  be  at  once  incongruous  and  inconvenient.  The  Renaissance  is  the  true 
characteristic  note  of  the  imitators  of  Diirer,  and  it  would  be  better  to  group 
the  lesser  lights  of  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  heading  of  the  German 
Eenaissance  Painters.  That  the  greater  part  of  them  owed  their  reputation 
mainly  to  their  copperplate  and  wood  engravings,  is  a  circimistance  of  purely 
secondary  consideration. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  the  times  and  the  social  condition  of  Germany  that 
compelled  these  masters  to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  drawings  and  designs 
for  the  copperplate  and  wood  engraver,  and  for  the  illustration  of  books, 
whence  it  happened  that  in  their  hands  the  technique  of  the  pictorial  Art 
proper  received  no  further  expansion,  whilst  engraving  was  brought  to  a  rare 
pitch  of  excellence.  The  religious  troubles  in  Germany  had  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  on  easel  painting.  The  practice  of  endowing  churches  and  cloisters  with 
pious  foundations  fell  gradually  into  abeyance,  while  the  clergy  held  fast  to 
their  inheritances,  the  unsettled  circumstances  of  the  times  rendering  insecure 
the  tenure  of  all  newly  acquired  possessions.  Princes,  nobles,  and  wealthy 
merchants,  at  no  time  distinguished  by  any  very  generous  spirit  of  patronage, 
now  with  but  few  exceptions  bestowed  all  their  favour  on  Italian  Art  and 
Italian  artists.  Art  collections  were  extremely  rare  in  Germany.  Reimund 
Fugger  of  Augsburg  possessed  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  paintings  which 
he  had  procured  from  Italy.  Beatus  Rhenanus,  to  whom  we  owe  a  lively 
description  of  these  treasures,  speaks  favourably  of  a  large  number  of  portraits 
by  a  certain  Lucas  Cronburger.  Portraiture  is  still  highly  popular,  or  rather 
now  for  the  first  time  begins  to  be  encouraged  by  high  and  low.  Those  who 
could  not  afibrd  to  have  themselves  painted  in  oil  had  themselves  done  in 
copper  or  wood,  and  so  multiplied.  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  erected  a  portrait 
gallery  of  his  ancestors  and  relatives,  employing  the  able  Barthel  Beham  to 
paint  them.  Portraiture  thus  offered  to  artists  some  compensation  for  the 
lost  field  of  Religious  Art. 

Still  copperplate  and  wood  engraving  offered  the  most  lucrative  sources  of 
employment.  Here  the  artist  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  who  ever 
lent  him  a  favourable  ear ;  here  ingenuity  and  inclination  had  free  and 
unshackled  scope ;  here  competition  and  the  struggle  for  existence  brought 
into  play  a  vigorous  and  restless  industry.  Hence  the  copperplates  and 
woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century  present  the  most  fruitftil  and  the  safest 
sources  of  information  touching  the  Art  history  of  the  times. 

An  obtrusive  tradition  and  the  uncritical  spirit  of  later  generations  have 
directly  associated  with  Diirer  a  large  number  of  the  Little  Masters,  or,  as  we 
would  prefer  calling  them,  of  the  German  Renaissance  painters.     Some  of  them 
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are  mentioned  as  his  pupiU,  vliilfit  of  others  we  read  that  they  worked  for  a 
time  under  him  aa  BBsistants.  In  consequence  of  such  statements,  rather  wide 
notions  have  been  entertained  regarding  Burer's  "  workshop,"  dimendcms  being 


Tho  Emi>eror  Moxiniiliaii'B  Wrcntli  of  Hodoiit.     Dmwing  by  Hnns  von  Culmliach,  with  Durcr'a 
CoTT«cUoDa.     (Original  in  tho  Berlin  Copperplato  Cabinet.) 

given  to  it  which  in  fact  it  noTor  possessed.  The  truth  is  that  a  small  number 
only  of  these  musters  came  in  personal  contact  with  Diirer,  while  the  majority 
simply  fcU  the  influence  of  his  genius  through  his  copperplates  and  woodcuts, 
which  were  widely  diffused  throughout  the  land.    Of  two  pointers  only  is  there 
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warranty  for  stating  that  they  were  pupils,  or  as  they  were  then  called  **  appren- 
tices/' of  Diirer.    These  were  Hans  yon  Culmbach  and  Hans  Springinklee. 

Hans  vok  Culmbach. — ''  Hans,  whose  family  name  was  Fuss,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Culmbach  in  Franconia,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Walch/'  writes  the 
Nuremberg  Art  historian  Neudorffer,  who  compiled  an  account  of  the  artists  of 
his  native  town  about  the  year  1550.  Jacopo  de  Barbaris,  by  the  Germans  named 
Jacob  Walch — ^that  is,  the  foreigner — was  a  Yenetian  painter  who  had  come  to 
Nuremberg  and  there  found  employment  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Neudorffer  mentions  a  portrait  by  him  of  the  architect  Beheim,  and 
a  number  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  various  German  collections,  amongst 
others  one  dated  1504.  Later  on  he  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
became  Court  painter  to  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  died  before 
1516.  In  one  of  Diirer's  manuscripts  we  find  it  stated  that  he  understood  the 
proportions  qf  the  human  figure.  "Jacobus,"  so  he  writes,  "a  charming 
painter,  showed  me  a  man  and  woman  he  had  drawn  according  to  the 
proportions."  But  Jacob  refused  to  let  him  into  the  secret,  so  that  Diirer  took 
to  the  study  of  Vitruvius  and  there  acquired  the  desired  information.  Jacob 
was,  he  adds,  still  young  at  that  time,  according  to  which  Hans  von  Culmbach 
was  not  much  the  junior  of  Diirer.  Hans  died  previous  to  December  3rd,  1522, 
as  is  evident  from  certain  authentic  records. 

Jacopo  was  highly  esteemed  in  Nuremberg,  nor  was  Diirer  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  painters  superior  to  him  till  his  visit  to  Venice  in  1506.  In 
Yenice  itself  Jacopo  was  not  much  thought  of,  and  his  contemporaries  assured 
Diirer  that,  were  he  very  talented,  he  would  have  remained  in  that  city.  Still 
from  him  Hans  von  Culmbach  seems  to  have  acquired  his  chief  excellencies — 
warmth  and  depth  of  colouring.  In  these  respects  he  surpasses  his  second 
teacher,  under  whom  he  may  have  begun  to  study  about  the  year  1510. 

Neudorffer  informs  us  that  he  painted  the  work  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebald, 
near  the  sacristy,  in  memory  of  the  provost  Dr.  Sixtus  Tucher,  in  1513.  This 
is  an  altarpiece  with  volets,  still  preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  same  church. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Madonna  with  the  Child,  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance ;  two  angels  hold  a  crown  above  her  head,  whilst  a 
third  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  playing  a  lute,  as  we  often  see  in 
Venetian  works  of  the  kind,  especially  those  of  Bellini.  The  lute-player  is 
accompanied  by  four  other  angels  playing  on  different  instruments.  To  the 
right  stands  St.  Catharine,  and  to  the  left  St.  Barbara.  On  the  right  wing  are 
88.  Peter  and  Laurence,  and  the  provost  Laurence  Tucher  himself,  kneeling 
before  the  latter.     On  the  left  wing  are  8S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jerome. 

The  work  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  charm  and  beauty  such  as  Diirer 
himself  never  equalled  in  any  of  his  productions,  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies 
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display  ''  a  pxire,  occasioiially  even  a  grand,  touch.  The  colouring  is  bright  and 
clear^  sometimes  delicate,  as  in  the  white  robe  of  St.  Barbara  shaded  with  blue ; 
at  others  strong  and  deep,  as  in  the  red  mantles  of  Jerome  and  Peter." 

Sandrart  tells  us  that  Culmbach  executed  this  work  after  a  drawing  made 
by  Diirer  in  1511.  This,  which  was  in  Sandrart's  possession,  is  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  undoubtedly  betrays  the  hand  of  Diirer,  whose  monogram 
it  also  bears.  Together  with  this  drawing,  which  is  lightly  coloured,  there  is 
another  attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  representing  the  Madonna  with  the  Child, 
St.  Anne,  and  on  either  side  three  saints,  male  and  female,  in  arched  niches 
with  pillars.  This  drawing,  which  shows  a  weaker  hand,  especially  at  the 
extremities,  was  made  by  Culmbach,  and  was  perhaps  a  sketch  for  the  back  of 
the  volets  of  the  altarpiece.  However,  as  this  is  now  made  fast  to  the  wall  of 
the  church,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

In  the  Berlin  Copperplate  Cabinet  there  is  also  a  drawing  by  Culmbach, 
with  corrections  by  Diirer,  which  may  be  referred  to  somewhere  about  the  year 
1518  (see  p.  134).  It  represents  two  knights  bearing  a  large  laurel  wreath, 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  design  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  triumphal 
procession.  For  artistic  and  other  reasons  Diirer  seems  to  have  attached  no 
importance  to  this  commission,  and  left  its  execution  to  his  pupils,  so  that  he 
had  only  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  work  himself. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Diirer 's  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
mention  is  made  of  a  votive  piece  which  was  also  executed  by  Culmbach.  The 
painting  was  an  offering  of  the  canon  Matthias  von  Ghilpen,  and  is  still  in 
St.  Ghimpert's  Church  at  Anspach.  It  represents  the  Saviour  treading  the 
wine-press,  which  God  the  Father  is  turning,  the  Virgin  as  the  Mater  Dolorosa 
pierced  by  five  swords,  St.  Peter  and  the  donor  kneeling.  In  the  air  hover 
four  angels. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  this  master's  known  works  is  the  ^^  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  dated  1511,  but  only  recently  brought  to  light,  and  now  in  possession 
of  Herr  Lippman  of  Vienna.  On  its  discovery  Yon  Liitzow  thus  described  it  : 
''  The  scene  is  placed  amidst  architectural  ruins,  the  brickwork  of  the  arches 
and  pillars  partly  overgrown  with  weeds  and  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  the 
shaft  of  a  verde  antico  column  still  erect.  In  this  stately  ruin,  through  the 
opening  above  which  the  halo-encircled  star  streams  in,  the  straw-thatched 
stable  is  built  into  the  wall  on  the  left,  and  here  the  Infant  is  seated  in  his 
mother's  lap,  with  his  little  hands  in  a  box  full  of  gold  coins  and  covered  with 
shagreen.  This  is  presented  to  him  by  the  king  kneeling  to  the  right,  a 
bearded  old  man  in  a  purple  mantle,  ermine,  and  gold  chain.  Whilst  the  Child's 
gaze  is  fixed  on  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  king,  Mary,  a  fair  young  woman, 
with  youthful  expression  and  piquant  nose,  turns  in  wonderment  towards  the 
Moorish  prince  on  her  right,  who  holds  a  golden  casket  in  his  hands.     This 
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group  is  closed  in  on  the  left  by  two  of  the  retinue,  one  of  whom  in  friendly 
greeting  is  clasping  the  hand  of  Joseph,  standing  behind  the  Virgin.  The 
whole  of  the  right  and  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  filled  by  the  rest  of  the  suite 
grouped  round  the  third  king,  who  stands  behind  the  kneeling  figure  in 
ermine.  He  wears  a  mantle  of  brocade,  lined  with  green  and  red  shot  silk,  a 
fur  collar,  turban,  and  massive  chain,  and  is  in  the  act  of  taking  from  one  of  his 
armed  attendants  the  silver  o£fering  he  intends  for  the  new-bom  Infant.  He 
is  encircled  by  a  number  of  camp-foUowers  with  horses  and  camels.  Some  of 
the  riders  appear  in  the  distance  just  surmounting  a  rising  ground  in  the  hilly 
and  wooded  landscape,  which  is  seen  through  openings  to  the  right  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture.  The  enamel  finish  and  pellucid  clearness  of  the  colours, 
which  are  laid  on  very  thinly,  often  showing  the  mere  outlines  and  even  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  the  delicacy  of  the  shadings  and  of  the  chiaroscuro,  lastly, 
the  soft  harmony  of  the  general  tone,  impart  to  the  work  an  indescribable 
charm,  and  suggest,  besides  Diirer's  influence,  unmistakable  in  the  composition 
and  in  individual  figures,  certain  Venetian  models  or  at  least  traditions.''  (See 
illustration,  p.  138). 

Other  works  by  Culmbach  adhere  more  to  Diirer's  style,  and  in  some  of 
them  some  of  his  motives  have  been  utilised.  In  his  best  portraits  also  he 
approaches  Diirer  very  nearly,  what  he  lacks  in  sharpness  of  individuality  and 
firm  modelling  being  compensated  by  great  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
carnations  and  in  the  finish  of  his  colouring.  An  instance  of  this  is  his 
portrait  of  Jacob  Fugger  (after  a  drawing  by  Diirer),  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

Of  Hans  Springinklbe,  Neudorfier  tells  us  that  "he  lived  in  Diirer's 
house,  where  he  acquired  a  skill  in  engraving  and  painting  that  made  him 
famous.  He  cut  the  figures  and  models  in  the  ^Hortulus  Animae,'  and 
executed  numerous  illustrations,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  little  prayer-book  at 
George  Dummen's,  written  by  Alexius  Bimbaum.     He  died  anno  1540." 

This  "  Hortulus  Animse,"  or  "  Garden  of  the  SoiJ,"  a  very  popular  book  of 
devotions  in  its  day,  appeared  in  the  year  1516,  and  shows  on  the  title-page 
a  lovely  Madonna  with  the  InfEmt,  to  whom  she  is  handing  an  apple.  She  is 
seated  on  a  crescent  and  encircled  by  a  glory  of  cherubim.  He  also  drew 
illustrations  for  other  works  of  the  Nuremberg  publisher,  as,  for  instance,  a  series 
of  twelve  apostles  for  a  book  containing  the  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
issued  in  1539.  Warmth  of  inward  devotion  is  the  salient  feature  of  his 
unassuming  style  of  Art,  which  treads  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  Diirer. 
According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Thausing,  Springinklee  also  composed 
the  eight  illustrations  of  Diirer's  prayer-book  in  Munich,  to  which  Cranach's 
monogram  has  been  fraudulently  attached. 


"  Adoration  qI  the  Tlircc  Kings,"  by  Hans  von  Culmboch.     (From  Lippmana's  Colleotdon,  1 
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Similar  tendencies  are  shown  by  Erhard  Schon^  of  Nuremberg,  who  died 
about  1550.  He  also  illustrated  books  of  devotion,  supplying,  for  instance, 
some  twenty  sheets  in  the  Duter  style  for  the  above-mentioned  "Hortulus 
AnimsD,"  in  1516.  He  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to'  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  his  art,  summing  up  his  conclusions  in  a  little  work  entitled, 
^'  Directions  for  the  Proportion  and  Attitude  of  Model  Figures,  recumbent  and 
standing,  as  copied  by  Erhard  Schon,  .  •  .  ,  for  the  instruction  of  young  workmen 
and  students  who  are  fond  of  Art,  and  printed  in  1543."  As  he  explains  in 
the  preface,  he  had  composed  the  work  at  the  request  of  his  pupils,  as  a 
preparatory  study  for  the  writings  of  Diirer  and  Vitruvius.  It  contains  a 
number  of  well-drawn  heads,  full-length  bodies  in  various  attitudes,  fencers, 
an  armed  horseman,  and  the  like.  One  of  his  best  drawings  is  reproduced  by  a 
woodcut  of  the  *^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  in  a 
ruin  with  fine  Renaissance  architectural  details  and  interspersed  with  branches 
and  foliage. 

Whether  Gkorge  Fexcz  and  Sebald  and  Barthel  Beham  were  pupils  of 
Diirer  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
In  any  case,  however,  they  were  so  highly  influenced  by  him  that  they  must  be 
considered  his  alumni  in  a  wider  sense.  The  brothers  Beham  were  associated 
on  friendly  terms  with  George  Pencz.  They  were  contemporaries,  all  having 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  of  masters  before  the  year  1524.  Pencz 
is  mentioned  as  a  master  in  1523  ;  while  Sebald  Beham  was  born  in  1500,  and 
Barthel  two  years  later.  These  hot-headed  young  men  eagerly  drank  in  the 
seductive  poison  presented  to  them  in  the  writings  of  Karlstadt  and  Miinzer, 
and  in  their  own  circles  became  fiery  propagandists  of  the  communistic  teachings 
of  those  two  dreamers.  They  were  accordingly  accused,  summoned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  banished  the  city  in  1524,  because  "  these  painters,"  as  it  ran 
in  the  sentence,  "  have  shown  themselves  so  utterly  godless  and  heathenish  as 
has  never  heretofore  been  heard  of  any,  and  this  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  all 
the  spiritual  and  secular  authorities." 

The  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  lasted  three  days,  has  been 
preserved,  and  what  refers  to  Pencz  is  characteristic  enough  to  be  quoted: 
"  George  Pencz,  to  the  question  whether  he  believes  there  is  a  God,  answers, 
Yes,  he  partly  feels  it;  but  whether  he  understands  what  he  really  should 
hold  that  God  to  be,  he  knows  not.  What  he  believes  of  Christ  ?  Of  Christ 
he  believes  naught.  Whether  he  believes  in  the  Holy  Gospel  and  God's  Word, 
as  embraced  in  Holy  Writ  P  Cannot  believe  in  the  Scriptures.  What  he 
holds  touching  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ?  Of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
he  believes  naught.  What  he  holds  respecting  Baptism?  Of  Baptism  he 
believes  naught.    Whether  he  believes  in  the  secular  authority  and  acknow- 
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ledges  the  Nuremberg  magistracy  as  his  lords  over  his  body  and  goods,  and 
all  outward  things  P     Knows  of  no  Lord  except  God  alone." 

It  was  evident  that  the  city  magistrates  could  no  longer  suffer  the  presence 
in  Nuremberg  of  the  representatives  and  disseminators  of  such  views  as  these  in 
the  midst  of  the  religious  dissensions  of  those  times,  dissensions  in  which  they 
had  not  themselves  yet  taken  any  decided  part. 

In  the  following  year,  1525,  George  Pencz  petitioned  for  a  mitigation  of 
his  sentence.  He  was  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  the  place  and  of  all  offices, 
and  allowed  to  settle  down  in  Windsheim,  and  later  on  the  banishment  was 
revoked  altogether.  Sebald  Beham  also  got  back  to  Nuremberg  in  1526,  about 
which  time  Pencz  may  have  also  returned.  Six  years  thereafter  he  was 
appointed  painter  and  engraver  to  the  council,  but  was  at  that  time  so  poor 
that  he  received  ten  gulden  in  advance,  ''  on  certified  plea  of  distress."  He 
had  a  special  allowance  for  all  works  not  comprised  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  art.  Thus  in  the  year  1538  he  gilded  the  borders  of  Diirer's  great 
picture  of  the  Apostles  for  fifteen  gulden ;  and  two  years  subsequently  he 
executed  a  drawing  of  the  Castle  of  Ghent  for  one  gulden.  A  notice  further 
occurs  in  the  city  records,  that  the  council  engaged  him  and  Sebald  Feck  to 
prepare  a  topographic  chart  of  Nuremberg,  for  which  they  received  the  hand- 
some remuneration  of  261  gulden  8  shillings  (German),  besides  an  extra 
allowance  for  outlays  incurred  by  them. 

Pencz  was  at  the  same  time  very  busy  with  private  commissions.  Thus  we 
learn  that  in  1544  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  Chancellor  of 
Charles  Y.,  and  sent  his  son  with  it  to  the  town  hall  to  show  it  to  the 
magistrates.  The  portrait  of  a  prince,  now  in  the  Darmstadt  Gallery,  is  also 
dated  1544,  and  in  1536  he  had  painted  the  likeness  of  the  Nuremberg  senator 
Christoph  Color,  who  died  soon  after.  He  also  painted  the  Austrian  general, 
Sebald  Schirmer,  a  native  of  Nuremberg.  As  besides  these  there  are  still 
extant  over  a  dozen  portraits  by  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  possessed  a 
certain  popularity  as  a  portrait  painter ;  and  on  a  closer  consideration  of  his 
pictorial  qualities  we  shall  see  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  occupies  u  very  high 
position  in  this  department  of  the  art. 

Of  an  exceptionally  interesting  work  by  him,  which  has  imfortunately 
perished,  Sandrart  expressly  states,  **  It  is  also  to  be  recorded  in  his  praise 
that  in  Nuremberg  our  artist  painted  in  oil  the  upper  part  of  a  room  at  the  end 
of  a  gallery  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  noble  Herr  Yolkamer,  and 
represented  it  as  if  the  apartment  were  still  open  and  unfinished,  the  carpenters 
being  occupied  in  bringing  in  the  timber,  planks,  and  deal  boards,  whilst  others 
are  busy  propping  up  the  roof  and  strengthening  the  building,  all  of  which 
appears  so  natural  against  the  open,  painted  sky,  with  clouds  and  birds  flying 
about,  that  many  were  thereby  deceived,  and  at   first  thought  the  picture  was 
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real  and  natural,  this  error  occurring  especially  when  the  work  ia  viewed  from 
the  point  where  George  Pencz  skilfully  disposed  his  horizon." 

So  early  as  1521  the  council  had  engaged  bim  to  restore  the  paintings  in 
the  town  hall  that  had  been  executed  by  Hans  GrafE  in  1340.  This  was  in 
preparation  for  the  Imperial  Diet  to  be  held  there  the  ensuing  year,  and  on  the 
same  occasion  Oiirer  drew  the  designs  for  nine  mural  decorations.  The  group 
of  musicians  between  the  doora  at  the  entrance  was  executed  by  Pencz. 

The  last  mention  of  Pencz  occurs  in  the  year  1546,  when  he  presented  to 
the  municipality  an  artistic  work,  the  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  receiving  in  return 


"  Joseph  sold  into  Bandage."     (CopperpLato  bf  Oeorge  Fciicz.j 

eighty  gulden.  This  picture,  which  was  painted  in  1544,  is  now  in  the  chupel 
of  St.  Maurice  in  Nuremberg.  It  shows  the  saint  in  his  cell  pointing  at  a  skull, 
books  and  other  objects  lying  about. 

Pencz  died  in  1550,  leaving  his  wife  and  child  in  such  distress  that 
the  council  was  compelled  to  pay  sixty  gulden  on  his  behalf  to  a  guardian. 
Neudorffer  states  that  both  be  and  his  son  Egidius  died  "  on  the  same  day  in 
the  month  of  October,  1550." 

Neudorffer  also  pronounces  a  very  favourable  judgment  on  him :  "  Although 
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the  copperplate  works  of  this  George  Pencz  sufBciently  prove  the  excellent 
understandiDg  and  skill  of  this  man  m  Art,  still  he  was  very  correct  ia 
portraiture  also,  and  very  careful  in  painting  in  colours,  so  that  ono  can 
scarcely  believe  that  colouring  can  be  brought  to  a  yet  higher  degree  of 
petftiction."  Hia  extant  works,  especially  his  portraits,  in  some  respects 
confirm  this  opinion.  His  warm  and  clear  colouring  may  have  induced  his 
contemporaries,  and  still  later  his  admirers,  to  compare  him  with  Raphael, 
and  Pencz  really  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  Rapbacl'e  manner,  although 


"  Death  of  Sophoniaba."     (Copperplate  by  George  Pemn.) 

there  is  absolutely  no  proof  yet  discovered  that  he  actually  ever  resided  ia 
Italy. 

One  of  his  best  portraits  is  that  in  the  Berlin  Museum  of  a  young  man 
seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  handsomely  designed  cloth.  The  reproduction 
of  the  material  recalls  in  its  photographic  fidelity  the  exquisite  and  charac- 
teristic execution  of  such  objects  in  Holbein's  works,  while  the  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  head  and  the  firm  flesh  tints  betray  Italian  influence.  This  work 
is  approached  by  the  portrait  of  the  painter  Erhard  Suetzer  of  Tfuremberg  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  dated  1544,  and  in  the  same  collection.     Other  portraits  by 
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Pencz  are  preserved  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Gotha,  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere, 
in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  and  in  Karlsruhe.  These,  with  three  portraits 
of  Erasmus  after  Holbein  (in  Windsor,  Brunswick,  and  Nuremberg),  make 
altogether  fifteen  by  him  still  in  existence. 

Of  mythological  and  historical  pieces  in  various  collections  passing  under 
his  name,  there  can  be  assigned  to  him  with  certainty  three  fragments  only  of 
an  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  (Dresden),  besides  a  Yenus  and  Cupid  in  the 
Italian  style  in  the  Munich  Finakothek.  Most  of  the  rest,  even  when  marked 
by  a  monogram  composed  of  his  initials  G  and  P,  are  merely  paintings  executed 
by  others  after  his  copperplates. 

Sandrart's  assumption  of  his  residence  in  Italy  is  rendered  highly  improbable 
by  t]ie  ascertained  dates  of  events  in  his  life,  and  is  altogether  negatived  by  his 
copperplates,  of  which  126  are  still  extant,  the  first  in  chronological  order 
being  dated  1535.  But  assuming  the  production  of  others  earlier  than  this 
date,  their  technical  execution  shows  that  it  can  at  most  be  a  question  of  some 
two  or  three  years.  But  Marc  Antonio,  under  whom  Fencz  is  supposed  to  have 
studied,  was  already  dead  in  the  year  1533,  so  that  our  artist  must  have  been 
with  him  somewhere  between  1519  and  1521,  as  he  is  ascertained  to  have 
resided  constantly  in  Nuremberg  after  the  year  1521.  But  this  is  rendered 
improbable  from  the  fact  that  Marc  Antonio  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
renowned  to  attract  pupils  from  distant  parts,  whilst  Diirer  had  long  been  at 
the  height  of  his  fame  in  Nuremberg  itself.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Fencz 
practised  the  art  of  engraving  at  all  before  1530.  His  plates,  which  in  their 
technical  treatment  di£fer  but  little  from  each  other,  all  uniformly  exhibit  that 
peculiar  manner  developed  by  the  brothers  Beham,  by  combining  the  German 
and  Italian  styles. 

The  religious  element  in  the  works  of  Fencz  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  those 
of  the  other  Little  Masters.  Devotional  pieces  properly  so  called  he  did  not 
produce  at  all,  though  occasionally  treating  biblical  subjects,  especially  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  picturesquely  grouping  together  a  ntmiber 
of  figures.  Nor  did  he  ever  make  deliberate  choice  of  religious  or  legendary 
subjects.  Working  for  profit, '  he  usually  engraved  a  series  of  plates  in 
illustration  of  some  story,  or  otherwise  connected  together  by  some  conmion  vein 
of  thought  pervading  the  whole.  To  the  first  category  belong  the  History  of 
Abraham,  the  Life  of  Joseph  (see  '^  Joseph  sold  into  Bondage"),  and  twenty-five 
plates  connected  with  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Ten  plates  with  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  embody  the  ideas  concerning  the  baneful  ascendancy  of  woman  current 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  we  have  Solomon  seduced  by  his  women  to  the 
worship  of  idols,  Holofemes  destroyed  by  Judith,  and  the  over- trusting  Samson 
betrayed  by  the  faithless  Delilah. 

He  was  very  partial  to  classic  subjects,  here  also  linking  together  a  number 
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of  kindred  topics  in  one  connected  series.  Thus  he  produced  a  series  of  famous 
lovers — Medea  and  Jason^  Paris  and  (Enone,  Procris  and  Kephalus ;  examples 
also  of  firmness  and  intrepidity  from  Roman  history — Mucins  Scasvolaj  Curtius, 
Manlius,  and  Eegulus ;  ill-starred  women,  mostly  such  as  perished  through  love — 
Dido,  Virginia,  Artemisia,  Sophonisba  (see  illustration,  p.  142).  The  most  exten- 
sive of  such  series,  and  altogether  one  of  the  greatest  produced  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  that  of  the  Conquest  of  Carthage  by  the  Homans,  signed  with  his 
full  name,  parentage,  and  date  (1539). 

Pencz  was  a  correct  and  skilful  drawer,  qualities  conspicuous  in  his  copper- 
plates, while  in  the  modelling  of  the  nude  he  strives  after  the  grand  forms  and 
outline  of  the  Italians.  But  having  here  to  build  upon  the  types  of  his  native 
place,  he  was  unable  quite  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  heaviness  especially  in  his 
female  figures,  nor  can  grace  and  loveliness  in  any  case  be  said  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  German  Little  Masters. 

Sebali>  Bbham,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Pencz,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg 
in  1500,  being  thus  two  years  the  senior  of  his  brother  Barthel.  Their  talents 
were  developed  at  a  tolerably  early  date,  and  of  both  we  possess  copperplates 
executed  in  their  eighteenth  year,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
already  mastered  the  chief  technical  difficulties  of  the  graver's  art.  Both  had 
also  acquired  the  rights  of  citizens  and  masters  before  1524,  and  they  were 
already  married  at  the  time  of  the  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  our  notice 
of  Pencz.  A  certain  Veit  Virsperger  had  denoimced  them,  and  afterwards 
stated  in  evidence  that  "he  knew  these  two  brothers  Beham  to  be  persons  of  evil 
speech  concerning  the  faith,  to  have  conversed  much  with  a  certain  cleric 
banished  the  city  by  the  council,  that  he  also  had  several  times  visited  them,  &c. 
In  a  word,  that  one  brother,  Barthel  by  name,  had  stated  he  knew  no  Christ 

and  that  the  other  brother,  Sebald,  was  no  less  stiff-necked  and  devilish, 

and  that  it  was  not  to  be  suffered  that  Christian  folk  should  be  wived  with 
them,"  and  so  forth.  At  the  oral  exanunation  Sebald  denied  especially  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  whilst  Barthel 
held  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  ''as  a  wicked  human  fraud."  Nor  could 
he  believe  in  Holy  Writ,  and  would  therefore  bide  in  his  own  belief  "  till  the 
truth  came." 

They  suffered  banishment  in  common  with  Pencz.  Barthel  turned  his  back 
for  ever  on  his  native  place,  while  Sebald  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nuremberg.  In  1526  the  printer  Wandereisen  published  a  book 
entitled,  ''  Popery  with  its  Members  painted  and  described,"  and  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  the  designs  for  which  were  contributed  by  S.  Beham.  The 
sentence  of  banishment  may,  perhaps,  have  been  revoked  with  the  official 
adoption  of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg.     The  little  work  in  question  is  a 
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violent  pamphlet  against  the  Boman  clergy  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  figures  are  certainly  not  in  the  nature  of  caricatures,  but  the  accompanying 
verses  are  all  the  more  trenchant. 

Another  direct  proof  of  Sebald's  temporary  return  to  Nuremberg  is  afforded 
by  the  somewhat  obscure  tradition  of  a  certain  lawsuit  in  which  Beham  was 
involved  by  the  heirs  of  Diirer.  Durer  had  died  while  his  four  books  on  the 
proportion  of  the  human  body  were  in  type.  During  his  lifetime  a  treatise 
on  the  proportions  of  the  horse  had  been  purloined  by  a  person  known  to  him, 
but  for  some  reason  he  had  remained  silent  on  the  incident.  But  when  the 
report  was  spread  after  his  death,  the  form-cutter  Hieronymus  and  the  painter 
Sebald  Beham  proceeded  to  publish  a  <^  little  book  on  proportion ''  composed 
by  the  latter,  whereupon  DUrer's  widow  entered  a  protest  against  them, 
believing  them  to  be  the  authors  of  the  theft.  The  council,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Sebald,  as  well  as  towards  the  equally 
troublesome  Hieronymus,  barred  the  publication  of  the  work  until  the  issue  of 
that  of  Diirer,  then  in  the  press.  What  Diirer  may  have  written  on  the 
proportions  of  the  horse  has  not  transpired,  though  we  may  presume  that  in 
determining  them  he  adopted  the  same  method  as  he  had  applied  to  those  of 
the  human  figure,  which  happens  to  be  fundamentally  different  from  that 
of  Beham.  Whilst  Diirer  broadly  and  in  detail  sums  up  the  results  of  diverse 
measurements,  Beham  constructs  with  the  square  an  ideal  model  horse  after  his 
own  conception,  the  proportions  of  which,  however,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  his  ideal.  This  work,  which  appeared  in  Nuremberg  in  1528,  he  afterwards 
again  issued  in  1546  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  under  the  title  of  **  A  Treatise  on 
Art  and  its  Rules."  In  spite  of  its  poor  contents  it  was  received  very  favourably, 
and  evidently  answered  to  an  urgent  want  of  the  times,  though  its  reception 
may  have  been  occasioned  less,  perhaps,  by  the  rules  and  practical  hints  contained 
in  it  than  by  the  drawings,  some  of  which  are  certainly  excellent. 

This  fashion  of  composing  such  instructive  works  seems  to  have  been 
rather  general  amongst  artists  at  this  period.  We  have  seen  that  Erhard 
Schon  had  published  such  a  one,  and  other  painters,  as,  for  instance,  H.  Yogtherr 
in  Strasburg,  issued  drawings  and  designs  in  book  form,  but  unaccompanied  by 
any  letterpress.  Diirer's  ceaseless  activity  is  well  known ;  it  served  as  a  model 
for  the  next  generation,  while  it  had  itself  been  stimulated  by  the  theoretic 
works  of  the  great  Italian  Masters.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  and  how  far  these  manuals  had  any  permanent  influence  on 
the  development  of  German  Art.  They  were  probably  neither  useful  nor  inju- 
rious, notwithstanding  the  great  favour  with  which  they  were  at  times  received ; 
at  least,  their  popidarity  may  be  argued  from  the  numerous  editions  and 
translations  of  Diirer's  writings,  though  these  were  oftener  to  be  met  with  in 
the  hands  of  mathematicians  than  of  artists. 
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Bat  Sebald  -vras  unable  Us  hold  out  mucli  longer  in  Nuremberg.  ExcessiTe 
competition,  the  declining  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  acknowledged 
indifFerence  of  the  Keformation  to  all  artustic  life,  compelled  him  to  cast  about 
for  some  other  source  of  income.     From  the  year  1530  we  are  able  to  follow 


Portrait  of  Sebald  Beham,  "by  himsoU.    (Pen-and-ink  Skotdi  in  Tieuna.) 

the  traces  of  his  industrious  career  in  Ingoletadt,  Munich,  then  again  iu 
Nuremberg,  and  lastly  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  settled  down  for 
good  in  1534.  He  had  ueantime  received  employment  from  Archbishop 
^brecht  of  Brandenburg,   Elector  of  Mainz,  and  in  the  royal  library  at 
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Aschaffenburg  there  is  preserved  a  prayer-book  of  the  cardinal,  embellished 
with  eight  miniatures,  of  which  the  four  best  bear  Sebald's  monogram.  The 
book  is  dated  1525,  and  the  miniatures  represent  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
the  Preparations  for  Mass,  and  the  Mass  itself. 

Possibly  these  excellent  works  may  have  induced  the  cardinal  to  intrust 
him  with  a  more  serious  undertaking,  completed  by  him  in  the  year  1534.  He 
adorned  an  ornamental  table  with  four  scenes  from  the  life  of  David — the 
king*s  victorious  return  from  battle  and  triumphal  reception  by  the  people, 
his  first  sight  of  Bathsheba  in  the  bath,  the  death  of  Uriah  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  prophet  Nathan  preaching  repentance  to  the  royal  sinner.  Of  these 
the  second  is  the  most  original,  and  in  it  the  king,  visible  some  distance  o£E  on 
the  balcony,  receives  far  less  attention  than  the  Cardinal  Albrecht  himself,  who 
is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  as  he  leans  against  the  balustrade  encircling  the 
basin.  The  artist  seems  to  have  contemplated  this  sumptuous  work  with  a 
certain  pride,  as  he  has  immortalised  himself  in  it.  He  stands  in  self-conscious 
attitude  behind  a  balustrade,  dressed  in  a  black  fur-trimmed  cloak  concealing 
his  figure  down  to  the  red  stockings  visible  below.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  circle,  whilst  his  left  rests  on  a  tablet  containing  a  Latin  inscription  with  his 
name  and  that  of  his  princely  patron.  The  exceptionally  clear  and  gold  tone, 
the  pale  lights,  the  bright,  vivid  colours,  and  the  decidedly  fleshly  execution 
of  the  whole,  render  this  painting  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  attractive  of  the 
Qerman  Renaissance  period.     The  panel  is  now  in  the  Salon  Carr^  of  the  Louvre. 

In  Frankfort  Beham  displayed  great  industry,  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  copperplate  and  wood  engraving.  He 
became  associated  with  the  printer  Christian  Egenolff,  and  illustrated  a  number 
of  works  issued  by  him.  First  of  all  there  appeared  in  1534  the  "Annals  of 
the  World,"  embellished  with  numerous  woodcuts,  of  which  eighty  were  after 
drawings  by  Beham.  These  woodcuts,  which  illustrate  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  were  next  year  issued  separately,  and  in  this  form  went  through 
nine  editions  up  to  1576.  A  book  with  twenty-eight  woodcuts  of  the 
Apocalypse  appeared  before  1539,  and  a  series  of  prints  out  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1651.  There  was  also  published  by  Egenolff  a  "Handbook  of 
Fencing  and  Wrestling,"  illustrated  by  Beham,  as  also  a  treatise  translated 
from  the  Latin,  which  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  health. 

Notwithstanding  this  incessant  work  in  the  department  of  copperplate  and 
wood  engraving,  Beham  does  not  appear  to  have  made  money,  all  the  profits 
accruing,  as  usual,  to  the  publisher.  To  the  year  1540  are  referred  three  little 
medallions  in  steatite  showing  his  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  Anna,  together 
with  his  monogram  h  enclosed  in  a  laurel-wreath.  Anna  was  four  years  his 
senior,  and  was  therefore  forty-four  years  old  at  that  time.  Her  features  are 
hard  and  unlovely ;  nor  does  the  beauty  of  German  women  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  seem  in  any  case  to  have  been  very  lasting.  Sebald  himself  exhibits 
no  trace  of  that  wild  Bohemian  spirit  which  had  once  driven  him  to  rebel 
against  the  constituted  authorities. 

This  spruce,  almost  foppish-looking  portrait  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
Sandrart^s  tradition  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  Beham  set  up  a  wine 
tayem,  fell  into  dissolute  habits,  and  died  about  1545.  Sandrart  may  possibly 
have  derived  his  account  from  a  report  based  on  the  nature  of  the  works 
produced  by  our  artist  in  his  declining  years.  Amongst  these  was  a  splendid 
series  of  small  and  exquisitely  executed  copperplate  and  wood  engravings, 
illustrating  the  rustic  merrymakings  of  peasant  life  at  weddings,  fairs,  and 
the  like.  We  all  know  that  on  such  occasions  everything  is  not  always  con- 
ducted with  perfect  propriety,  and  as  the  artist  displayed  little  reserve  in  the 
treatment  of  these  riotous  and  disorderly  scenes,  the  priggish  and  respectable 
members  of  society  in  the  seventeenth  century  forthwith  identified  him  with 
such  wild  and  dissipated  doings. 

However,  a  masterly  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  Beham  by  himself,  executed  in 
1549  (see  p.  146),  shows  the  master  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that 
produced  five  years  previously.  Here  certainly  is  a  type  of  head  answering 
exactly  to  that  vigorous  and  somewhat  unbridled  spirit  which  is  so  unmis- 
takably stamped  on  his  works.  But  that  he  was  not  hopelessly  sunk  in  indolence 
and  debauchery  is  evident  from  the  great  artistic  energy  developed  by  him, 
especially  in  his  last  years.  Apart  from  his  paintings  and  miniatures,  of  which 
but  few  have  survived,  Sebald's  artistic  works  bequeathed  to  posterity  com- 
prise some  20  drawings,  270  copperplates,  and  500  woodcuts,  about  400  of  the 
woodcuts  and  180  of  the  copperplates  being  produced  during  his  residence  in 
Frankfort. 

But  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  Sebald's  morals,  artists  may  claim  as  a  right 
to  be  judged  by  a  different  standard  from  people  of  an  ordinary  stamp.  Besides 
which  the  benefit  conferred  on  Art  by  his  genius  may  well  induce  us  to  throw  a 
veil  over  his  moral  shortcomings.  As  a  draughtsman  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  the  imitators  of  his  model  and  teacher,  the  great  Diirer,  whilst  as  a  copper- 
plate engraver  he  even  surpasses  him  in  the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  his 
technical  treatment  as  well  as  in  his  artistic  feeling.  In  the  execution  of  form 
and  outline  he  also  displays  a  better  and  more  delicate  taste.  He  belongs 
entirely  to  the  Renaissance  School,  whilst  Diirer  is  still  vehemently  struggling 
against  "  the  antique  style." 

On  the  other  hand,  Beham  is  far  outstripped  by  Diirer  in  the  grandeur  of 
his  motives  and  his  deep  perception  of  character.  His  was  a  careless,  super- 
ficial nature,  which  reluctantly  dwelt  for  any  length  of  time  on  a  subject,  but, 
like  the  butterfly,  fluttered  from  blossom  to  blossom,  sipping  here  and  there, 
without  ever  sating  himself  or  exhausting  the  sweets  of  the  flower.      He 
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possessed  wonderful  skill  and  accuracy  in  all  departments,  hence  his  artistic 
remains  embrace  specimens  of  all  the  branches  of  the  formative  arts  cultivated 


Dnwing  ot  a  Man  in  theNude.byB.  Behun.     (OriginAl  in  the  Imperial  Copperplate  Cabinet,  Berlin.) 

in   the   sixteenth  centuiy.     The  Old  and   New   Testaments,  Madonnas   and 
saints,  mythology  and  history,  allegory  and  genre,  all  are  richly  and  diversely 
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represented  in  his  copperplates  and  woodcuts,  and  all  his  works  alike  enjoyed 
an  exceptional  popularity.    He  happily  treated  a  topic  once  or  twice  bandied 


■'  'riic  Holy  Family."     (Woodcut  by  8.  Bcham.) 

by  Durer,  varj'ing  it  by  means  of  his  exuberant  fancy  and  vigorous  sense  of 
humour.     He  penetrated  deeply  into  peasant  life,  studying  it  not  while  borne 
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dowB  by  toil,  but  while  unbending  to  the  rougb  pleasures  of  their  state,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  catching  the  true  spirit  of  the  people.  He  is  essentially  the 
painter  of  the  people  and  the  peasants,  and  in  this  respect  to  be  considered  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  Butch  portrayers  of  rustic  life,  the  Braughels,  Brouwers, 
Ostades,  and  Teniers.  The  Tillage  minstrel  with  his  bagpipes,  the  dancers  at 
wedding  feasts,  "  Hinz  and  Kunz,"  in  their  ragged  garb,  but  arrayed  in  an 
overflow  of  inimitable  humour,  pass  in  boisterous  procession  before  us  (see 
illustration  below).  Here  and  there  Boham  doubtless  oversteps  the  limits  of 
decorum,  but  as  this  word,  at  least  as  now  underBtood,  is  the  product  of  more 
recent  times,  so  the  conception  itself  was  alien  to  a  period  when  the  maxim 
still  prevailed  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. 

Beham's  rustic  scenes  were  very  popular,  his  dancing  peasants  forming  a 
welcome  embellishment  to  the  capacious  wassail  bowls  which  the  potter's  art  of 


"Dancing  Ruatics"  ("The  MouUia"),    (Copperplate  1)y  S.  Beham.) 

the  sixteenth  century  knew  so  well  how  to  deck  with  appropriate  imagery ;  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  his  Apostles,  which  also  figure  constantly  on  the 
drinking  cups  of  the  period. 

Babthel  Behah,  Sebald's  junior,  after  his  banishment  turned  for  over 
from  his  native  town.  Fortune,  however,  smiled  more  kindly  on  him  than  on 
his  brother.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  long  sought  for  employment,  as  we  find 
him  already  at  work  in  Munich  in  1527,  to  which  date  is  referred  a  copperplate 
portrait  of  the  Bavarian  chancellor  Leonhard  von  Eck. 

Although  his  religious  and  political  views  were  opposed  to  those  prevalent 
in  Munich,  nevertheless  Barthcl  was  induced  to  attach  himself  to  the  Court 
there ;  nor  was  this  detrimental  to  his  artistic  career.  Amongst  the  Catholic 
princes  and  nobles  of  Bavaria  a  field  was  opened  to  him  which  he  could  no  more 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  midst  of  a  Latheran  public  than  his  brother  Sebald 
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had  in  Frankfort.  Barthel  accordingly  seems  to  hare  found  no  further  scope 
for  diseeminating  his  radical  tendencies,  but  to  have  kept  them  quietly  to 
himself  in  Bavaria,  where  the  followers  of  Lather  were  being  persecuted  irith 
fire  and  sword.  "  Duke  William  in  Bavaria,"  so  Neudorffer  relates,  "  held 
Barthel's  painting  and  art  in  honour." 

For  the  Duke  and  his  brother  Ludwig  he  painted  a  series  of  portraits,  their 
own  and  those  of  their  forefathers  and  kindred,  of  which  sixteen  are  still 
preserved  in  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  caetle  at  Schleissheim.  They  are, 
however,  in  such  a  deplorable  plight  as  to  afford  no  idea  of  Barthel's  talent  for 
portraiture.  Happily  there  is  a  well-preserved  likeness  of  the  Count  Palatine 
Otto  Heinrich  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery,  which  indemnifies  us  for  the  loss  or 


Figures  from  Ihe  Ware  of  the  Peasantiy.     (Copperplate  by  B.  Behiun.j 

ruin  of  the  others.  This,  as  well  as  the  copperplate  portraits  of  Charles  T. 
(see  p.  154)  and  of  King  Ferdinand,  justify  us  in  ranking  Barthel  Beham 
on  a  level  with  the  first  portrait  painters  of  his  time.  In  truth  to  nature, 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  genuine  grasp  of  the  individual  character,  they 
come  nearer  to  Holbein  than  to  Durer,  who  not  seldom  exaggerates  the  per- 
sonality of  his  subjects. 

Barthel  probably  also  executed  more  serious  works,  such  as  altarpieces 
and  the  like,  for  the  Bavarian  dukes.  But  one  such  alone  has  been  preserved, 
which  the  arms  of  Duke  William  show  to  have  evidently  been  bespoken  by  him. 
It  treats  of  the  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  true  cross,  and  is  now  in  the 
Munich  Finakotbek.  Beham  seems  to  have  highly  prized  it,  having  attached 
to  it  his  full  signature,  BARTHOLOME  BEHEM,  together  with  the  date  1530. 
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But  an  adequate  idea  of  fieham'e  talents  aa  a  painter  ia  first  afforded  by  the 
numerous  pieces  executed  by  him  for  Count  Qottfried  Werner,  of  Zimmem.  It 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  this  strictly  Protestant  painter  at  heart  should 
haye  been  one  of  the  last  German  artists  to  glorify  by  bis  brush  the  pompous 
splendour  of  Catholic  dogma.  In  order  to  understand  this  contrast  between 
mind  and  outward  form,  we  must  remember  that  Beham  belonged  to  that  class 
of  religious  innovators  who  aimed  rather  at  political  than  purely  ecclesiastical 
ends.     It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  religious  upheaving  of  the  sixteenth 


"  Hie  Madonna  at  the  Window."    (Copperplate  by  B.  Bdiam.) 

century  was  at  first  directed  not  against  the  hitherto  established  worship,  but 
mainly  against  the  Fope  and  his  ministers.  The  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
Saints,  which  had  so  deeply  penetrated  the  German  nature,  survived  the 
Reformation  for  a  considerable  time.  Indeed,  the  spiritual  communion  of 
the  holy  patrons  and  their  votaries  was  so  thorough  and  familiar,  so  little 
exclusively  ecclesiastical,  that  the  Reformation  was  at  first  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  bring  about  any  change  in  this  respect. 
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Accordingly  there  ii  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  Protestant  nrtifit 
Invingly  treatiDg  devotional  subjects  redounding  to  the  glorification  of  Catholio 
worship.    The  majority  of  these  to  rks  are  preserved  in  Prince  Furstenberg's 


"Tho  Emperor  Chorlet  V,"    (After  a  Proof  from  a  Plate  by  B.  Beham.) 

collection  at  Donaueschingen.     The  centrepiece  alone  of  an  altar  with  valets, 
representing  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  is  still  in  its  original  place,  the  town 
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church  at  Messkirch,  to  which  Count  Werner  and  his  consort  ApoUonia  had 
presented  it.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  wings  this  altarpiece  had,  but  three  of 
them  are  now  in  Donaueschingen.  One^hows  the  Magdalene,  another  St.  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  with  his  prot^g^  the  count  fuBy  «nned  and  kneeling,  and  the 
third  John  the  Baptist  with  the  donor's  wife. 

A  second  altarpiece,  also  with  side  compartments,  originally  belonging  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Wildenstein,  is  dated  1536.  In  the  centrepiece  is 
the  Virgin  with  the  Infant,  surrounded  by  the  fourteen  "  Nothhelfer,"  or 
assistants  in  the  last  extremity.  On  the  interior  of  the  wings  we  again  meet 
with  the  donors,  the  count  and  countess,  kneeling,  while  the  exterior  is  occupied 
by  a  painting  of  Mount  Olivet.  A  small  altarpiece  with  volets,  containing 
St.  Anne  with  two  other  figures  in  the  centre,  and  SS.  Andrew,  Erasmus, 
Christophore,  and  Sebastian  on  the  wings,  also  from  the  Castle  of  Wilden- 
stein, together  with  a  Crucifixion  from  Messkirch,  must  be  placed  in  order  of 
time  between  the  two  above-mentioned  altarpieces,  so  that  the  altarpiece  dated 
1536  is  chronologically  the  last  work  of  Barthel  Beham  bearing  a  certain  date. 
Soon  after  this  year  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Italy ;  Neudorffer,  on  whom  wo 
have  to  rely  for  our  information  respecting  his  last  years,  thus  concluding  his 
notice  of  this  artist :  '^  Duke  William  in  Bavaria  held  Barthel's  painting  and 
art  in  great  honour,  and  also  at  his  onfn  princely  charge  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
acquire  more  experience  and  skill.  Barthel  died  suddenly  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1540." 

Thus  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  summit  of  his  art,  just  attained  by  him, 
there  disappears  from  the  Art  world  one  of  the  most  genial  representatives  of  the 
German  Eenaissance  school,  ere  he  could  have  exercised  more  than  a  general 
influence  on  it.  An  obscure  tradition  of  his  importance  as  a  painter  survived  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  aU  knowledge  of  his  greater  works  had  died  out 
till  recent  times.  Sandrart  relates  that,  forty  years  before  the  appearance  of  his 
''Academy  of  Arf  in  1675,  he  had  himself  heard  from  the  painter  Donauer  in 
Munich,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  that ''  this  Bohm  (Beham)  had  in  his  time 
been  considered  one  of  the  best  German  painters,  which  was  also  confirmed  by 
the  renowned  and  skilful  embosser  in  wax,  Alexandre  Abondio,  who  also  gavo 
me  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  works.'' 

From  his  extant  paintings  Woltmann  has  drawn  a  sketch  of  this  master 
from  which  we  extract  the  following :  "  The  grand  and  characteristic  heads  in 
the  'Adoration  of  the  Kings,'  especially  that  of  the  old  man  kneeling,  the  lovely 
grace  both  of  the  Child  with  both  hands  grasping  at  the  gold  offerings  and  of 
the  numerous  little  angels,  the  glittering  splendour  of  the  colouring,  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  rich  draperies,  in  the  surrounding  landscape  with  the  ruined 
arches,  its  soft  green  and  Swiss-like  mountains,  render  this  work  a  masterpiece. 
Quite  on  the  same  level  stand  the  volets  with  the  stately  figures  of  the  saints 
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and  the  excellent  portrait  figures  of  the  two  donors,  both  of  whom  here  seem 
somewhat  younger  than  on  the  little  altarpiece  (1536)  with  the  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  saints,  and  which  we  would  feel  inclined  to  consider  as  the  most 
beautiful  executed  by  him.  Here  also  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  scenery 
is  conspicuous,  whilst  there  are  occasionally  dramatically  conceived  situations, 
as  in  the  scene  where  Christ  bids  his  mother  farewell,  which  present  a  certain 
psychological  interest.  Between  these  two  works  stand  the  Crucifixion  from 
Messkirch  and  the  little  altarpiece  with  yolets  from  Wildstein,  with  St.  Anne 
and  two  others,  parts  of  which  are  admirable,  notably  the  wing  containing  the 
figure  of  St.  Erasmus,  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  grandeur  of  conception. 
Diirer's  influence  has  been  everywhere  at  work  both  in  the  spirit  and  treatment 
of  the  whole,  in  the  individual  characters,  the  round  heads  full  of  earnestness 
and  expression,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  motives,  which  have  been  adopted  from 
him.  But  the  germs  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  are  no  less  visible,  as  well  in 
the  ornamental  details  and  the  architectural  framework  as  in  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  general  treatment.  Draughtsmanship  and  form  are  noble  and  true 
to  nature,  the  movements  skilfully  and  soberly  disposed,  and  a  pure  style  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  draperies,  which  are  full  and  noble,  not  crisp  and 
paltry  in  their  folds,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  Diirer.  The  colouring  is 
clear,  agreeable,  and  well  harmonized,  the  execution  flowing,  and  the  exposition 
imclouded.  But  in  spite  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  subject  there  is  a  lack  of 
a  strictly  religious  feeling  in  the  conception.  With  the  progressive  culture  of 
the  Renaissance  School  the  whole  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  Art  has  become 
worldly,  and  the  most  hallowed  subjects  are  now  conceived  in  a  purely  hxmian 
spirit.  But  if  the  inward  depth  of  Diirer's  religious  feeling  is  absent  in  Beham, 
the  devotional  sentiment  is  at  least  always  replaced  by  a  noble  elevation  or  a 
gentle  charm  and  dignity." 

His  copperplates,  of  which  eighty-five  have  survived,  entitle  Barthel  to  one 
of  the  first  places  amongst  the  German  Little  Masters.  His  technique  is  in 
every  respect  admirable,  while  none  of  his  contemporaries  have  approached  him 
in  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  or  in  the  sharpness  and  decision  of  his  characters. 
He  embraces  the  whole  province  of  Art  cultivated  by  the  Renaissance,  but  does 
not  treat  his  materials  very  fully,  being  often  satisfied  with  a  few  suggestive 
touches.  He  handled  biblical  and  mythological  subjects  in  order  to  revel  in  the 
beauty  of  the  nude  human  form  as  revealed  to  Art  by  the  Renaissance. 
Devotional  pieces  are  extremely  rare,  and  a  Madonna  giving  the  breast  to  the 
Infant  has  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly  mother  of  mercy.  But  for  the 
prayer-book  and  the  quiet  sanctity  of  the  place  we  might  fancy  it  a  scene  of 
ordinary  domestic  life,  so  simple  and  homely  is  the  picture  (see  p.  153). 

He  also  embraced  the  types  of  everyday  life  in  the  sphere  of  his  Art,  here 
displaying  without  restraint  his  vigorous  and  daring  humour,  coupled  with  the 
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most  delicate  and  forcible  individuality  and  expressive  animation.  Now  it  may 
be  a  trooper  keeping  guard,  seated  on  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  again  one  mounted  on 
horseback  behind  a  bush  ;  elsewhere  a  drummer,  a  lifer,  and  an  ensign  in  converse 
together — all  well-known  types  itora  the  Wars  of  the  Peasantry  (page  152).  He 
also  shows  us  a  couple  of  figures  token  from  the  rural  classes — a  farm  servant 
with  a  pitchfork,  a  wench  with  pots ;  lastly,  a  pair  of  rustic  dancers — a  theme 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  treated  with  unequalled  skill  by  his  brother  Sebald. 
We  have  already  referred  to  bis  excellent  copperplate  engravings.  He  also 
supplied  admirable  ornamental  designs  for  artistic  trades ;  a  branch  in  which 
the  Little  Masters  avowedly  excelled,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  may  also  be 
looked  upon  as  the  heralds  of  the  new  era  for  other  departments  of  Art.  Here 
he  moved  freely  and  confidently  in  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissauce,  availing 
himself  of  its  principles  with  a  skill  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  of  the 
Italians.  Here,  in  a  word,  his  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  talent  for  compo- 
sition are  seen  in  their  greatest  force.  Ornamental  wreaths  in  which  little 
genii  are  entwined,  splendid  vases  enriched  with  tendrils  and  creepers,  and  often 


ScroU-work.     (Copperplate  by  B.  Beham.) 

towering  three  or  four  above  each  other,  sphinxes,  satyrs,  and  fabulous  animals, 
all  blended  with  inexhaustible  variety  in  one  harmonious  whole,  'pass  in  an 
endless  series  before  us. 

The  goldsmith  Ludwio  Erqg,  who  died  in  1532,  remained  tolerably  free 
from  the  influeace  of  Durer  and  his  copperplates.  As  his  &ther  settled  in 
Nuremberg  as  a  master  goldsmith  in  1484,  he  must  have  been  bom  after  this 
date,  perhaps  not  till  about  the  end  of  the  year  1490,  as  he  did  not  acquire  the 
rights  of  a  master  till  1522.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  worked  under  his 
father  till  hisdeath,  as  we  possess  a  copperplate  by  him  dated  1516.  His  portrait, 
executed  in  1523,  bears  the  inscription :  "  Aurifaber,  Fictor  et  Sculptor  Norim- 
bergte  clarissimus."  But  it  is  far  from  certain  whether  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  from  this  that  Ludwig  Erug  was  also  a  painter.  Waagen  saw  a 
painting  in  the  Liverpool  Institution  with  his  signature,  representing  the 
Nativity,  and  corresponding  exactly  with  one  of  his  copperplates.  We  may 
therefore  question  the  genuineness  of  tlie  work,  and  look  upon  it  rather  as  a 
copy  of  the  engraving  by  a  strange  hand. 
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Sandrart  writes  that  lie  ^'  was  also  one  of  the  first  copperplate  engravers  in 
Germany,  who  at  this  time  excelled  in  this  art  beyond  all  the  Italians  and 
French."  He  is  mentioned  together  with  Sebald  Beham  as  one  whose  orna- 
mental designs  in  copperplate  were  most  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  goldsmiths, 
but  of  these  plates  nothing  has  survived,  and  there  are  nbt  more  than  sixteen 
copperplates  altogether  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  referred  to  him: 
thirteen  of  these  are  religious  subjects,  the  most  important  being  a  Nativity, 
with  a  companion  piece  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  a  beautiful 
Renaissance  apartment ;  Christ  on  the  Cross ;  and  a  Virgin  with  the  Infant. 

£rug  betrays  the  influence  of  Diirer  less  than  that  of  Schongauer  and  still 
less  than  that  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  harshness  of  the  outlines,  the  lean- 
ness of  the  limbs  and  their  slender  proportions,  the  strongly  marked  features 
and  sunken  eyes,  recall  the  Dutch  style  before  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  the  earliest 
copperplates  of  Lucas  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  Haks  Leokhard  Schaufelein  is  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Diirer.  He  is  in  a  sense  the  mere  echo  of  the  great  master,  in 
whose  studio  he  is  supposed  to  have  worked  till  1505,  in  which  year  it  was 
broken  up  by  Diirer  preparatory  to  his  journey  to  Venice.  Hans  may  have 
previously  studied  under  Diirer's  teacher  Michael  Wolgemut,  us  he  was  him- 
self not  much  Durer's  junior  in  years.  His  fitther,  a  native  of  Nordlingen, 
settled  in  Nuremberg  in  1476,  soon  after  which  date  Hans  may  have  been  bom. 
The  restless  and  indefatigable  Wolgemut  would  seem  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  young  painter  in  his  subsequent  career.  His  contemplative  mind  was 
no  more  suited  than  that  of  Wolgemut  for  the  tedious  process  of  copper- 
plate engraving.  With  a  rapid  hand  he  threw  off  drawings  for  woodcuts,  the 
number  of  which  was  almost  countless,  and,  like  Wolgemut,  he  set  up  a  painter's 
workshop,  where  were  produced  hundreds  of  altarpieces. 

The  first  traces  of  his  industry  are  seen  in  an  altarpiece  from  Diirer's  studio, 
executed  in  1502  for  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienna's  summer  residence  at  Ober  St.  Veit.  The  centre  com- 
partment shows  a  composition  very  rich  in  figures,  the  interior  of  the  left  volet 
the  Procession  to  Calvary,  that  of  the  right  Christ  appearing  as  a  gardener  to 
Magdalene,  the  corresponding  exteriors  the  life-size  figures  of  SS.  Sebastian  and 
Roch.  Diirer  seems  merely  to  have  prepared  the  sketch  of  the  whole  work ; 
that  for  the  centre,  dated  1502,  is  in  the  B&le  Museum,  the  drawings  for  the 
volets  in  the  Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The  painting  itself  was 
mainly  executed  by  Schaufelein.  ''  He  is  detected,"  writes  Thausing, ''  by  several 
heads  of  men  idealized  after  a  certain  fashion — ^long,  regular  features,  with 
projecting  foreheads  and  brows,  prominent  noses,  and  deep  lines  about  the 
mouth,  imparting  a  sarcastic  smile  to  the  otherwise  noble  countenance." 
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Schaufelein  distorted  the  ideal  heads  of  Diirer  by  giving  exclusive  prominence 
to  the  individual  character  at  the  expense  of  beautji  an  element  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  perception.  He  left  Diirer's  school  at  a  time 
which  may  be  called  the  fever-heat  period  of  the  great  Nuremberg  master. 
In  this  atmosphere  he  received  those  impressions  which  produced  a  lasting 
effect  on  his  artistic  spirit.'  He  is  the  reverse  of  the  Diirer  of  a  certain 
period^  his  works  showing  us  what  Diirer  himself  might  have  become  had 
his  further  development  been  suddenly  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Nevertheless  Schaufelein  is  a  characteristic  link  in  the 
history  of  Art  during  that  period.  With  no  other  German  painter  of  the  time 
is  Art  so  entirely  blended  with  trade  as  with  him.  The  consciousness  of  the 
high  and  sacred  mission  which  we  now  claim  for  Art  was  doubtless  clearly 
felt  by  none  of  them^  and  Diirer  alone  had  a  foreboding  of  its  divinity  in  his 
breast.  Their  pride  as  artists  was  restricted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
readiness  in  painting,  drawing,  and  engraving,  in  which  they  sought  to  outstrip 
each  other.  The  spark  of  the  genius  that  inspired  their  hand  smouldered,  so  ^ 
to  say,  unwittingly  in  their  breast.  Their  works  alone  enable  us  still  to  feel 
with  what  warmth  that  spark  glowed  in  one  or  another  of  them.  But 
Schaufelein's  paintings  and  drawings  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  revelations 
of  a  genius ;  they  are  simply  such  plain  and  honest  work  as  might  be  produced 
by  the  diligent  though  ungifted  pupil  of  an  able  master. 

In  1507  a  work  illustrated  by  Schaufelein  was  published  in  Nuremberg, 
entitled,  "  Speculum  Passionis  Domini  Nostri  Jhesu  Christi."  It  contained 
thirty-five  woodcuts,  amongst  which  some  of  excellent  composition;  as,  for 
instance,  "  The  Man  of  Sorrow  on  the  Cross, ''  attended  by  two  angels,  one  of 
whom,  with  the  reed  and  sponge,  of  relatively  great  beauty.  In  1612  he 
was  at  work  in  Augsburg,  where  he  supplied  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
designs  for  the  woodcuts  which  were  to  embellish  the  "  Theuerdank,'*  composed 
by  Melchior  Pfinzing  for  Maximilian.  But,  as  was  usual  with  works  commis- 
sioned by  that  prince,  the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  so  that  the  form-cutter 
Jost  de  Negker,  at  the  instance  of  the  painter  "  Hans  Scheyffeln,"  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  the  Emperor  for  the  stipulated  sum.  From  the  letter,  which 
is  dated  October  27th,  1512,  it  appears  that  the  printer  Hans  Schonsperger 
had  chosen  Schaufelein  for  the  work,  and  that  two  gulden  were  to  be  paid  "for 
every  three  figures,"  presumably  illustrations. 

Next  year  there  appeared  another  work  in  Augsburg  entitled  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints,"  and  illustrated  by  Schaufelein  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
little  woodcuts;  and  in  1515  the  "Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  Four 
Evangelists,"  by  Wolfgang  Mann,  published  by  Hans  Schonsperger,  with 
whom  Schaufelein  was  connected  in  the  same  way  as  Beham  was  with  Egenolff 
in  Frankfort.    This  work  contained  thirty  woodcuts>  contributed  partly  by 
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Schaufelein  and  partly  by  tlie  foremost  painter  in  Augsburg,  Hans  Burckmair, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  or  associate  George  Brew.  Although  three  only  of  the 
engrayings  bear  Schaufelein's  signature  (either  a  little  shovel,  in  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  his  name,  or  a  monogram  formed  by  his  initials  H  and  S),  still 
the  greater  number  of  them  must  be  accredited  to  him.  Next  year  a  similar 
work,  "  Doctrina  Vita  et  Passio  Jesu  Christi,"  was  published  by  the  printer 
Anshelm  of  Hagenau,  in  Alsace,  though  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  our 
master  resided  in  Alsace,  as  it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  unau- 
thorised reprint  of  the  previous  work. 

In  1S15  he  withdrew  to  his  father's  native  town  of  Nordlingen,  where  he 
continued  to  be  employed  till  his  death  in  1549.  His  relict,  Afra  Tucherin,  a 
Nuremberg  lady  of  rank,  married  the  painter  Hans  Schwarz,  of  Oettingen. 

In  Nordlingen  our  master's  first  work  (1515)  was  an  essay  at  monumental 
painting.  On  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  town-hall  he  painted  the  "  Beheading  of 
Holofemes  by  Judith  "  and  the  "  Battle  at  Bethulia,"  in  distemper,  for  which 
he  received  42  florins  20  kreuzers,  as  shown  by  an  entry  in  still  extant  records 
of  local  expenditure.  It  thus  appears  that  Schaufelein  painted  in  distemper,  a 
technique  which  for  such  purposes  has  been  now  replaced  by  encaustic  paint- 
ing. A  preparatory  study  for  this  work,  painted  on  canvas  and  with  the  artist's 
full  name  attached,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  house  of  the  Landau  Confraternity 
in  Nuremberg.  Here  both  Jews  and  Assyrians  are,  as  usual,  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  knights  or  troopers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  soldiers  are  drawn  up  in 
companies  and  pounding  each  other  with  artillery.  The  figures,  however,  are 
very  animated,  and  owing  to  its  realistic  treatment  the  work  produces  altogether 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  Schaufelein  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  such  war- 
like subjects,  at  least  he  again  prepared  this  piece  to  be  multiplied  as  a  wood 
engraving,  and  later  on  (1542)  supplied  a  translation  of  Boccaccio's  '^  History 
of  Rome  "  with  illustrations,  in  which  a  number  of  battle  scenes,  also  of  course 
in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  figure  conspicuously.  To  one  of  the 
pictures  the  explanation  is  even  added,  ''  The  French  take  Rome !  "  This  and 
the  other  numerous  works  illustrated  by  Schaufelein  during  the  course  of  his 
-industrious  career  have  all  been  published  in  Augsburg,  partly  by  Schon- 
sperger  and  partly  by  Heinrich  Stainer. 

A  copybook  with  drawings  by  our  artist,  now  in  a  private  collection  in 
Nordlingen,  may  also,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  his  military  studies,  as  it  contains  a 
great  nimiber  of  bridles  and  curbs  in  every  conceivable  pattern.  These  draw- 
ings were  presumably  prepared  for  a  work  published  in  Paris  in  1531,  by  the 
B&le  bookseller  Christian  Wechel,  under  the  title  of  "  Hippiatria  sive  Mare- 
scalcia,"  and  containing  forty-three  different  designs  for  bridles. 

The  oldest  of  his  dated  oil  paintings  (1507)  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Castle 
of  Bellevue,  in  Cassel.     Magdalene,  in  a  rich  brocade  dress  and  a  costly  mantle 
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that  has  fallen  in  heavy  folds  from  her  shoulders,  is  kneeling  vith  clasped 


"  Chriit  and  the  Magdalene,"  by  Schaufeleiii.     (Original  in  the  Cawel  Oalleiy.) 
hands  before  the  Redeemer,  vho  has  appeared  to  her  in  the  figure  of  a  gardener. 
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Tears  flow  from  her  eyes,  which  are  devoutly  raised  to  her  Saviour,  who  has 
consolingly  laid  his  right  hand  oi;  her  head,  whilst  the  left  rests  on  the  handle 
of  a  spade.  He  wears  a  white  flowing  garb,  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  the  words  addressed  by  him  to  the  Magdalene  in  the 
Gospel.  His  wavy  beard  and  hair  are  carefully  treated,  but  the  type  of  his 
features  is  far  from  noble.  A  broad,  perfectly  flat  forehead,  a  somewhat  snub 
nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  short  chin,  are  its  most  salient  traits.  The  bare 
feet  are  also  broad  and  coarse.  Nor  is  the  Magdalene  much  more  attractive. 
The  proportions  of  her  figure,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Saviour,  could  scarcely 
find  their  counterpart  in  nature ;  but  this  defective  treatment  of  the  outward 
forms  is  to  some  extent  compensated  by  the  inward  expression.  What  a  touch- 
ing, heartfelt  trust  in  God  is  mirrored  in  the  seemingly  so  flat  and  insipid 
countenance  of  the  Magdalene,  and  what  a  majesty  beams  in  the  otherwise 
commonplace  features  of  the  Redeemer !  The  two  figures  are  moreover  ani- 
mated by  a  fulness  of  life  which  reveals  it«elf  in  the  most  minute  details.  That 
crumpled  fall  of  the  draperies  with  such  painful  conscientiousness  affected  by 
the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  till  the  time  of  Durer  is 
nothing  but  the  result  of  their  efibrts  after  the  most  faithful  reproduction  of 
real  life.  They  lacked  all  feeling  for  a  grand  treatment  of  the  draperies  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  accidents  of  fashion,  a  feeling  that  Diirer  himself  succeeded 
in  realising  in  his  '^  Four  Apostles  "  alone. 

The  background  of  the  painting  is  filled  by  a  landscape  stretching  away  in 
the  difitance,  with  rocks,  hills,  and  clumps  of  trees,  the  two  Marys  at  the  empty 
grave  of  Christ  being  visible  in  the  middle  d»tance  to  the  left.  The  landscape 
itself — trees,  plants,  and  herbs — as  well  as  the  brocade  dress  and  hair  of  the 
Magdalene,  are  treated  very  lovingly ;  and  when  we  contemplate  these  coimtless 
touches  of  his  pencil,  we  are  filled  with  the  greatest  amazement  at  the  skill  and 
readiness  of  Schaufelein,  who,  during  the  forty  years  of  his  artistic  life,  executed 
some  eighty  oil  paintings  and  unnumbered  drawings  for  woodcuts.  It  must 
doubtless  be  presumed  that  in  his  later  years  he  employed  assistants,  but  the 
first  rough  sketch  of  his  paintings  must  in  most  cases  be  referred  to  him  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  he  ever  fidled  to  give  tiiem  the  last  touch  himself. 

This  work  of  his  younger  days  is  also  characteristic  of  his  peculiar  style. 
Later  on  he  no  doubt  had  frequent  occasion  to  undertake  greater  works,  but 
this  at  the  same  time  soon  tended  to  exhaust  bis  artistic  resources,  which  were 
never  very  great  in  themselves.  The  more  expansive  he  grew,  the  more  super- 
ficial became  the  execution  of  his  paintings.  His  heads  become  more  common- 
place and  empty,  his  proportions  more  defective,  while  the  colouring  loses  the 
warm  harmonious  tone  that  favourably  distinguished  his  best  compositions  from 
many  even  by  Diirer  himself. 

To  the  first  period  of  his  residence  in  Nordlingen  is  referred  a  large  **  Ecce 
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Homo  "  in  distemper,  ricli  in  figures.  It  is  now  in  the  castle  at  Nuremberg,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1517.  Pilate,  stricken  with  repentance,  is  showing  the  Saviour 
from  a  balcony  to  the  turbulent  multitude  below.  In  their  midst  is  the  Virgin, 
who  has  fainted  away  and  is  supported  by  the  holy  women.  The  work  is 
executed  with  great  freedom  and  ease,  though  somewhat  superficially,  almost 
producing  the  efFect  of  a  coloured  drawing. 

His  finest  and  most  important  work  is  in  the  High  Church  of  Nordlingen. 
It  is  an  altarpiece  with  volets  painted  by  him  in  1521  for  Nicholas  Ziegler, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Charles  V.  Tho  centre  compartment  represents  the  mourn- 
ing  for  Christ  after  his  descent  from  the  cross;  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and 
Nicodemus  upbear  his  body  in  a  shroud,  whilst  Mary,  sustained  by  John  and  a 
holy  woman,  stretches  her  arms  towards  her  dead  Son.  The  artist  has  very 
delicately  expressed  the  various  phases  of  grief  on  the  features  of  the  women, 
but  most  touchingly  on  that  of  the  Magdalene.  The  background,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  Schaufelein's  paintings,  is  formed  by  an  open  landscape,  in  which 
Golgotha  is  visible,  with  the  Qi^ucified  thieves.  The  inward  sense  of  natui*e, 
Expressed  in  so  many  of  this  master's  paintings,  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
inheritances  of  the  spirit  ,of  Durer.  The  four  wings  show  the  figures  of  as  many 
saints — ^Paul  leaning  on  his  sword,  an  Emperor  (Charles  the  Great  P),  to  whom 
,an  angel  is  handing  a  sword,  Elizabeth  giving  food  to  a  poor  man,  and  Barbara, 
the  last  two  standing  in  white  niches. 

In  these  paintings  the  figures  are  more  ndbly  conceived  and  the  draperies 
more  intelligently  and  tastefully  disposed  than  is  usually  the  case  with  him. 
The  leather-brown  flesh  tints  have  become  mellowed  to  a  golden  hue,  and  the 
pictorial  treatment  generally  is  sound,  so  that  we  may  presume  that  Schau- 
felein's  taste  was  further  cultivated  in  Nordlingen  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Herlen,  a  painter  of  the  Yan  Eyck  school.  In  some  of  the  female  heads  there 
is  even  to  be  detected  a  certain  sense  of  beauty,  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  only 
in  one  other  of  his  paintings,  again  representing  the  mourners  over  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  also  in  the  Nordlingen  High  Church,  dated  1516.  We  gather  from 
an  old  account  that  for  the  Ziegler  altarpiece  he  received  the  handsome  sum  of 
175  gold  gulden. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  his  still  extant;  works  is  an  altarpiece  in  the 
church  of  the  former  cloister  of  Anhausen,  near  Oettingen,  consisting  of  sixteen 
pieces,  of  which  the  central  one  represents  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Most  of  his  other  works  bear  the  impress  of  mechanical  execution,  the  best 
of  them  presenting  no  new  features  wherewith  to  complete  the  picture  of  his 
creative  Art. 

In  his  declining  years  Schaufelein  again  turned  his  attention  to  wood 
engraving.  He  illustrated  Cicero's  "De  Officiis,"  Boccaccio's  histories,  a 
German   edition   of  Plutarch,  tho  "  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,"  a   treatise   on 
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hygienics,  and  several  religious  works.  The  most  satisfactoiy,  however,  are 
some  representations  of  every-day  life,  especially  the  twenty  sheets  with 
figures,  forming  a  Wedding  Procession  (see  illustration,  page  166).  These  are 
amongst  his  hest  draughts  for  the  wood  engraver,  and  form  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  dress.  A  Last  Supper,  also  a  woodcut,  is  remark- 
able, especially  for  its  exceptional  size  (about  seven-tenths  of  a  metre  high 
by  upwards  of  one  broad),  and  for  the  grand  and  pure  design  of  the  rich 
Benaissance  architecture  of  the  apartment. 

With  Schaufelein  ends  the  series  of  those  yotmger  painters  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  personally  associated  with  Diirer,  either  as  pupils  or 
assistants  in  his  workshop. 

A  drawing  by  Diirer  is  no  doubt  supposed  to  exist,  with  an  inscription 
according  to  which  the  master  presented  it  to  Albrecht  Altdorfer  in  1509. 
Hence  this  artist  also  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  Nuremberger.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  decide  this 
point  in  the  absence  of  the  drawing,  which  has  disappeared.  In  1509,  Altdorfer 
was  already  settled  as  a  citizen  in  Ratisbon,  whither  he  had  migrated  from 
Amberg  in  1505,  and  where  he  had  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the 
same  year.  He  developed  a  variety  of  talents,  as  architect,  painter,  copper- 
plate engraver,  draughtsman,  and  painter  in  water-colours.  Still  he  was  in  the 
first  place  an  architect,  and  then  a  panel  painter ;  hence  it  is  not  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  a  careful  study  of  his  productions  in  other  branches  should  reveal 
more  of  the  dilettante  than  the  true  artist.  Being  a  man,  however,  of  rare 
parts,  as  is  evident  from  his  works,  even  his  paintings,  copperplates,  and 
drawings  mostly  produce,  if  not  always  an  agreeable,  at  least  a  striking  effect. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  not  one  of  those  architects  who  took  part  in  the 
development  of  that  charming  style  known  as  the  German  Renaissance,  but 
rather  an  able  master  builder,  architect  to  the  Batisbon  municipality,  and  as 
such  called  upon  to  erect  buildings  only  of  practical  utility. 

Having  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  1505,  he  must  have  been  at 
that  time  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  so  that  he  cannot  have  been  bom  later 
than  1480.  In  Batisbon  he  soon  acquired  distinction,  and  in  1509  the  town 
council  contributed  ten  gulden  towards  a  painting  executed  by  him  for  the 
choir  of  St.  Peter's  Church  there.  During  the  first  period  of  his  residence  in 
that  place  he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  panel  painting,  in  which 
department  he  skilfully  contrives  to  disguise  the  unsteady  and  amateur  draughts- 
man behind  a  thick  impasto  and  animated  colouring,  to  which  the  other  pupils 
of  Diirer  were  strangers.  What  he  obviously  took  from  Diirer  is  mainly  of  a 
purely  outward  character — certain  combinations  in  the  composition  common  to 
the  whole  style,  stiff  and  formal  draperies,  and  certain  peculiarities   in   the 
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drawing  and  in  the  expression  of  the  features,  that  Altdorfer  may  very  well 
have  acquired  from  Diirer's  copperplates  and  woodcuts. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Altdorfer  there  is  a  decidedly  fantastic  bent,  which 
betrays  itself  as  well  in  the  conception  and  choice  of  his  subjects  as  in  the  com- 
position and  in  certain  effects  of  light,  but  most  of  all  in  the  treatment  of 
natural  scenes.  We  soon  perceive  how  he  developed  a  certain  tendency  towards 
landscape  painting,  which  had  been  only  incidentally  and,  so  to  say,  experi- 
mentally cultivated  by  Durer.  But  in  this  particular  field  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  any  direct  connection  between  Altdorfer  and  the  Nuremberg  master. 
There  may  be  some  common  points  of  contact,  but  nothing  to  justify  us  in 
looking  on  the  one  as  a  copyist  of  the  other.  Altdorfer  himself  has  doubtless 
painted  no  landscapes  in  the  modern  sense,  though  his  foregrounds  are  always 
occupied  with  some  important  biblical,  in  one  instance  even  with  an  historical, 
subject.  Still,  he  no  longer  treats  the  landscape  merely  as  a  background,  but 
side  by  side  with  the  figures  imparts  to  it  an  independent  significance.  He 
seeks  to  give  it  a  special  charm,  not  only  by  an  original,  mostly  a  fantastic, 
composition,  but  also  by  a  loving  and  most  conscientious  treatment  of  details. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  leaves,  plants  and  herbs,  hills,  castles  and  crumbling  ruins — 
all  is  reproduced  with  the  most  thoughtful  care,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  the 
nature-loving  artist.  He  doubtless  lacked  the  genius  to  grasp  nature  as  a 
whole,  lingering  rather  over  individual  objects,  and  blending  them  all  to  one 
fantastic  picture,  which  thus  acquires  imity  from  the  mind  of  the  master  alone. 

This  picturesque  background  gradually  pressed  forward ;  the  artist  lavished 
more  and  more  love  and  care  on  unanimated  nature,  while  the  human  life  of  the 
foreground  sank  to  the  position  of  a  mere  accessory  in  the  scene.     For  this 
reason  Altdorfer  may  be  called  the   father  of  modem  landscape  painting, 
although  his  own  works  were  too   restricted  and  desultory  to  produce  any 
decided  effect  on  the  further  development  of  this  branch  of  Art.     His  oil  paint- 
ings, scarcely  twenty-five  altogether,  were  unknown  outside  Bavaria  during  his 
lifetime,  and  even  now  not  more  than  one-third  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  else- 
where.    Nor  are  his  drawings  over-numerous,  though  they  seem  even  at  an 
early  period  to  have  been  highly  prized,  some  duplicates  and  copies  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century  having  been  recently  brought  to  light,  since  some  large 
private  collections  of  drawings  have  been  acquired  by  the  Berlin  and  other 
public  galleries.     Thus  the  Berlin  Copperplate  Cabinet,  for  instance,  possesses 
two  almost  perfectly  similar  drawings  of  Samson  rending  the  Lion,  with  a 
landscape  in  the  background,  one  of  them,  seemingly  a  later  copy,  being 
executed  with  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  body.     Correct  outlines  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  anatomical  proportions  were  not  distinctive  traits 
of  Altdorfer's  art. 

In  his  oldest  known  painting,  a  Crucifixion  dated  1506,  in  the  Castle  of 
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Nuremberg,  the  delicate  treatment  of  the  trees  and  vegetation  already  points  at 
the  leading  feature  of  this  master.  The  composition  and  sentiment  otherwise 
strongly  recall  the  Diirer  style.  To  the  following  year  belongs  a  little  work 
in  duplicate  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  representing  SS.  Dominic  and  Francis 
mortifying  themselves,  but  attractive  only  by  the  play  of  sunlight — on  element 
by  means  of  which  he  elsewhere  also  contrives  to  produce  very  pleasing  results ; 
thus,  in  an  excellent  work  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  Nuremberg,  the  figures  (a 


Rgores  from  the  WodfUng  ProccaMon.     (Woudcut  by  H.  Schiiuleluin.) 

man  and  two  women)  raising  the  body  of  St.  Quirinusoutof  the  water  are  bathed 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Similar  effects  are  seen  in  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  also  in  the  "  Battle  of  Alexander "  in  the  Munich  Pina- 
kothek.  To  the  year  1507  belongs  also  the  little  landscape  with  a  family  of 
satyrs  in  the  foreground,  which  passed  with  the  Sucrmondt  collection  to  the 
Berlin  Museum. 
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The  finest  of  his  youthful  essaysi  also  dated  1507,  perhaps  altogether  the 
least  studied  and  most  delightful  of  all  his  creations,  is  now  in  the  Art  Hall  at 
Bremen.  In  a  mighty  ruin,  showing  the  nightly  firmament  through  its 
decaying  roof,  lies  the  Infant  Jesus  on  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  surrounded  by 
little  angels.  Before  him  kneels  the  Madonna,  anxiously  bending  over  the 
now-born  Saviour.  A  long  ladder  leads  to  the  hayloft  under  the  roof,  and  at 
its  foot  stands  Joseph  with  a  lantern,  giving  light  to  the  little  angels,  who 
have  clambered  up  to  fetch  more  straw.  One  of  them  is  visible  at  the  trap- 
door, about  to  throw  down  a  bundle,  whilst  another  has  already  tumbled  head 
over  heels  down  from  the  loft  and  landed  close  by  the  babe,  whereat  a  third 
hurries  forward  in  alarm  to  see  whether  his  little  playmate  has  hurt  himself. 
In  the  mid  distance  appear  a  couple  of  shepherds,  advancing  through  the 
mouldering  gateway  to  worship  their  new-born  Saviour.  Quite  in  the  back- 
ground the  rising  sun  is  already  tinging  the  russet  clouds  that  enclose  the 
horizon. 

To  the  year  1510  belongs  a  little  picture  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek, 
showing  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  the  foregroimd  of  a  fine  beech 
forest,  through  which  to  the  right  a  prospect  is  opened  of  a  wooded  hilly 
landscape. 

Between  1510  and  1517  there  are  no  paintings  by  Altdorfer  bearing  a 
certain  date.  To  this  period,  however,  are  referred  all  his  extant  drawings, 
which  were  seldom  dated  by  him.  These  are  peculiar  and  characteristic  not 
only  on  account  of  their  fantastic  nature,  but  also  of  their  technical  treat- 
ment. Altdorfer  generally  uses  three  colours  only,  the  ground  being  formed 
by  some  very  deep  but  uniform  tone — green,  red,  ruddy  brown,  yellow,  or  blue. 
On  this  ground  with  the  point  of  the  pencil  he  makes  a  rough  freehand 
sketch  in  white,  also  introducing  some  black  in  the  outlines,  to  obtain  some 
deeper  tones,  shadings,  transitions,  and  the  like.  Both  Diirer  and  especially 
Baldung  Grien  were  very  fond  of  this  peculiar  method  of  drawing,  but  no  one 
employed  it  so  skilfully  as  Altdorfer. 

In  works  of  this  class  also  the  landscape  is  the  salient  feature.  His 
fantastic  views  of  nature  found  the  freest  scope  precisely  in  these  crude  ofiPects 
and  rough  contrasts  between  light  and  shade.  He  is  especially  fond  of  the 
pine-tree,  whose  pendent,  acerous  leaves  he  paints  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
From  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  and  the  clefts  in  crumbling  walls  plants  shoot 
out,  now  lifting  their  branches  boldly  upwards,  now  sinking  downwards  like 
entangled  tropical  creepers.  These  hanging  plants  and  herbs  are  characteristic 
of  Altdorfer's  landscape  painting,  and  this  wondrous  fancy  so  imposed  upon 
some  younger  painters  that  they  also  composed  landscapes  in  his  style,  thus 
propagating  his  peculiar  manner  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  Berlin  Copperplate  Cabinet  is  exceptionally  rich  in  five  drawings  by 
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this  master.  The  oldest  (1509)  shows  Christ  praying  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  landscape,  the  officers  approaching  from  the  back- 
ground. The  "  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  '*  and  a  large  Crucifixion  are 
respectively  dated  1610  and  1511.  To  the  next  year  belongs  the  "Adoration. of 
the  Kings,"  the  largest  of  the  Berlin  drawings,  which  we  have  transcribed  at 
page  170,  and  of  which  a  Nativity  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Berlin  drawing  in  white  and  black  on  brown  paper,  seem  to  form  a  pendant. 

Of  rare  beauty  is  a  landscape  with  a  richly  dressed  woman  and  two  riders 
in  the  foreground,  dated  1514.  Amongst  the  Berlin  sheets  there  is  also  a  pen- 
and-ink  landscape  without  figures,  a  companion  piece  to  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Dresden  Copperplate  Collection.  Here  a  broad  roadway  leads  upwards  to  a 
church  situated  on  a  hill,  whilst  a  footpath  winds  up  an  acclivity  on  the  left  in 
the  same  direction.  Pines  and  brushwood  fill  up  the  foreground.  Here  we 
have  the  rough  sketch  of  a  landscape,  which  Altdorfer  afterwards  etched  in 
copper  and  embraced  in  a  more  extensive  series.  Etching  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  reproduce  the  more  delicate  herbs  and  plants,  mosses,  and  the 
narrow  prickly  leaves  of  the  pine,  for  which  this  master  shows  such  a  preference 
in  his  landscapes.  The  etching  in  question  must  be  referred  to  somewhere 
about  1520,  as  in  the  third  period  of  his  career  he  appears  to  have  handled  neither 
the  graver  nor  the  etching  needle,  now  devoting  himself  mainly  to  architecture. 

In  1513  our  master  already  found  himself  in  easy  circumstances.  In  this 
year  he  purchased  a  "private  dwelling  with  tower  and  enclosure  by  the 
St.  Yeit  bum,  near  the  Augustinians,'*  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  restored 
frontage,  is  still  much  in  the  same  state  as  then,  even  now  forming  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  residences  in  Ratisbon.  In  1518  he  acquired  a  second  house, 
and  about  the  same  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  high  civic  standing.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  council,  and  as  such  was  compelled  in  1519  to 
announce  to  the  Jewish  community  their  expulsion  from  Batisbon.  The 
fanatical  townsfolk  had  already  demolished  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  burying- 
ground.  Amongst  his  engravings  are  two  reminiscences  of  this  event.  One 
shows  the  interior  of  the  synagogue  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  effect  that, 
"  In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1519  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Ratisbon  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  a  just  judgment  of  God  ; "  on  the  other  we  see  the  vestibule  of 
the  synagogue  with  a  corresponding  inscription.  However,  we  need  not  suppose 
that  these  were  executed  before  the  demolition,  which  was  not  premeditated, 
but  a  rash  act  of  the  moment ;  the  drawings  were  made  later  on  from  memory. 
He  was  himself  assuredly  not  a  whit  more  enlightened  than  his  fellow-towns- 
men, and  probably  executed  these  works  out  of  mere  curiosity.  From  the 
Jewish  graveyard  he  also  took  a  number  of  tombstones,  which  he  utilised  as 
flag-stones  for  his  house  and  which  are  still  used  as  such. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue  was  erected  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
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whicli  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  but  is  now  the  Protestant  new  parish 
church.  Altdorfer  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  processional  banner  with  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  and  the  city  arms  for  this  church.  To  the  same  time 
may,  perhaps,  be  referred  the  splendid  coloured  woodcut  with  the  Virgin,  which 
was  probably  sold  to  pilgrims  and  others  on  solemn  occasions,  as  mementoes 
of  indulgences  and  the  like.  It  represents  in  several  colours — red,  green,  blue 
carnation,  and  black — ^the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  behind  a  balustrade,  on 
which  stands  a  vase  with  campanulae.  From  the  balustrade  spring  Renaissance 
columns  connected  above  by  an  entablature.    Below  runs  the  inscription  : — 

**  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  loye ;  there  is  no  spot  in  thee.    Ave  Maria." 

About  the  same  time  he  sketched  the  design  of  a  gold  gulden  for  the  city  of 
Batisbon,  embellished  an  indulgence  brief  for  the  above-mentioned  chapel  of 
the  Madonpa,  as  well  as  a  curtain  for  her  shrine,  and  lastly  adorned  the 
gun  carriages  of  the  place  with  the  arms  of  Ratisbon,  the  cross-keys.  He 
seems  also  about  this  period  to  have  formally  entered  the  service  of  the  city 
as  municipal  artist.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  his  architectural  career  did 
not  begin  till  1526,  after  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  inner  council.  As 
city  architect  he  erected  the  '*  Weinstadel,"  and  in  1527  the  shambles,  which 
have  survived  to  our  times.  As  remarked  by  his  biographer  Neumann,  after 
three  hundred  years  it  still  shows  itself  as  a  solid  and  practical  building, 
betraying  as  much  taste  in  its  disposition  and  structure  as  was  consistent  with 
such  a  work. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  was  now  held  is  evident  from  several  local  incidents, 
and  notably  from  his  election  in  1528  as  burgomaster ;  an  honour,  however, 
that  he  declined,  being  then  engaged  on  a  large  painting  for  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria,  which  he  had  promised  to  finish  in  a  short  time.  This  is  his  most 
famous  and  his  best  work,  the  great  "  Battle  of  Alexander,"  now  in  the  Munich 
Pinakothek.  He  completed  it  in  1529,  and  in  full  consciousness  of  its  worth 
attached  the  inscription :  "  ALBRECHT  ALTDORFER  Z V  REGENSBVRG 
FECIT."  The  duke  had  about  the  same  time  ordered  four  other  histo- 
rical paintings,  treating  similar  warlike  subjects :  the  Battle  of  Cannee,  by 
Burckmair;  that  of  Zama,  by  George  Br^w;  the  Capture  of  Alesia;  and 
Porsena's  Siege  of  Rome,  by  Melchior  Feselen,  a  painter  of  indifferent  talent, 
who  died  at  Ingolstadt  in  1538.  Altdorfer's  work  by  far  surpassed  all  the 
others  in  its  careful  execution,  in  the  application  of  his  fantastic  effects,  and 
in  his  peculiar  and  minute  attention  to  the  details.  It  is  of  course  no  ideal 
composition,  but,  as  is  usual  with  the  masters  of  the  German  Renaissance,  a 
battle  of  knights  and  troopers  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such 
as  those  of  the  Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles,  or  of  the  Swiss  of  that 
period      Thousands  of  figures  are  moving  about  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
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"  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kiugt."     (After  a  Sketch  by  Albiecht  Altdorter,  in  Ikrlin.) 
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space — five  feet  high  by  less  than  four  broad.  All  the  acceesories,  armour 
and  doublets,  coats  of  mail  and  horse-trappings,  helmets,  swords,  spears,  and 
battle-axes,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy. 

During  the  years  1529  and  1530,  his  oonstructiye  talents  were  again 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  Municipal  Council,  which  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  Ratisbon  against  a  possible  onslaught  of  the  Turks  by  strengthening 
or  enlarging  the  fortifications  of  the  place.  Under  his  direction  were  now 
erected  the  "  Kreuz-Pastey,"  the  "  Oster-Pastey,'*  and  the  "Eisengred,*'  a  sort 
of  arsenal  where  arms  and  the  like  were  preserved.  In  memory  of  these 
works  a  memorial  stone  was  set  up  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
Altdorfer  together  with  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  council. 

In  the  year  1531  he  produced  a  charming  little  landscape,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Fr.  Lippmann  in  Vienna.  A  richly  clad  pair  are  entering 
a  splendid  Renaissance  castle,  and  are  greeted  at  the  threshold  by  a  warrior, 
who  presents  them  with  a  goblet,  while  a  couple  of  ragged  beggars  are 
cowering  by  the  lady's  robe — seemingly  an  allegorical  subject.  In  the  same 
private  collection  is  another  landscape,  representing  the  Holy  Family  resting  by 
a  Renaissance  fountain  on  their  flight  to  Egypt,  and  bearing  on  a  tablet  the 
inscription,  '' Albertus  Altorffer  pictor  Ratisponensis  in  salutem  anima)  hoc  tibi 
munus  diva  Maria  sacravit  corde  fideli  1640,"  with  the  monogram  formed  by  two 
A's,  his  initials.  The  date  1540  has  caused  a  difficulty,  Altdorfer  having  died 
in  1538 ;  hence  1540  was  supposed  to  be  an  error  either  for  1504  or  1510. 
Although  there  is  a  prima-facie  argument  against  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  such  a 
formal  inscription,  against  1504  there  militates  the  circumstance  that  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  come  to  Ratisbon,  and  hence  could  not  describe  himself  as 
"  pictor  Ratisponensis."  Nor  are  we  at  all  compelled  to  adopt  the  alternative 
date  1510,  as  the  work  is  probably  an  ofiering  presented  by  his  heirs  to  some 
church  in  Ratisbon  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  He  may  have  even  composed 
the  inscription  in  his  lifetime,  his  heirs  merely  adding  the  date  of  the  donation. 
Ills  still  extant  will  is  dated  February  12th,  1538,  which  according  to  an  old 
document  was  also  the  day  of  his  death,  though  this  is  given  by  the  chronicler 
Oemeiner  as  February  14th.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  he  died  in  1538, 
and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  votive  picture  in  question  was  presented  by 
his  brother  and  heir  Erhard  Altdorfer  to  the  Augustinian  church  in  Ratisbon. 
When  this  church  was  pulled  down,  in  1840,  a  fragment  of  Altdorfer's tombstone 
was  recovered,  with  the  words  "  Albrecht,  Altdorfier,  paum"  (eister),  that  is, 
Baunieister,  or  master  builder. 

A  similar  inscription— ALBRECHT  ALTORFER  PAUMEISTER  •  1535 
— was  to  be  read  on  a  lead  tablet  in  the  former  market- tower  of  Ratisbou, 
which  he  would  therefore  also  seem  to  have  built. 

We  also  learn  that  during  his  declining  years  he  took  part  in  introducing  the 
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Beformation  into  Batisbon.  He  was  one  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  coimcil 
who,  at  the  prayer  of  some  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  gave  occasion  to  the 
decree  according  to  which  "  Herr  Dr.  Johann  Hiltner  (a  fiiend  of  Luther's) 
was  instructed  to  seek  out  some  honourable  and  learned  preacher  here  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,"  and  according  to  which  also,  in  the  new  parish  church  of 
the  Virgin,  the  office,  vespers,  salve,  and  organist  were  abolished. 

Altdorfer  moreover  made  a  copperplate  of  Luther.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  lingered  long  during  his  last  illness,  as  in  the  same  year  (1538)  he  com- 
pleted yet  another  painting,  ''  Christ  bidding  his  Mother  farewell." 

Except  Sebald  Beham,  we  possess  no  such  fidl  particulars  concerning  the 
lives  of  any  of  the  younger  painters  of  the  German  Benaissance  as  we  do  of 
Altdorfer.  But  whilst  we  were  compelled  to  trace  Beham's  career  mainly 
in  his  works,  numerous  independent  records  are  available  for  a  biography  of 
Altdorfer. 

There  remain  a  few  words  to  be  said  concerning  his  achievements  as  a 
copperplate  engraver.  The  number  of  his  copperplates  still  in  existence  is 
about  eighty.  Their  material  is  drawn  from  every  source  at  that  time  culti- 
vated by  Art — Holy  Writ,  mythology,  Boman  history,  and  every-day  life.  A 
few  only,  more  especially  some  religious  subjects,  betray  the  influence  of  Diirer ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  these — ^as,  for  instance,  a  Christ  crowned  with  thorns, 
with  a  Madonna  (1519) — were  produced  during  his  middle  period,  whilst  those 
of  an  older  date  show  Italian  influence  at  work,  especially  in  the  technique. 

Altdorfer  himself  was  not  very  skilled  in  this  art.  As  his  earliest  plates  are 
dated  1506  and  1507,  and  his  latest  1519  and  1521,  we  may  presume  that  this 
period  of  fifteen  years  covers  the  whole  time  devoted  by  him  to  copperplate 
engraving.  Thirty-three  etchings  also  still  extant  (twenty-three  ornamental 
vases  as  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  ten  landscapes)  may  be  referred  to  1520 
and  following  years.  In  his  copperplates,  and  still  more  in  his  woodcuts, 
which  number  about  seventy,  his  original,  fantastic  landscapes  and  his  beautiful 
and  richly  handled  Benaissance  architecture  must  indemnify  us  for  their  faulty 
drawing  and  composition.  Even  when  he  occasionally  copied  plates  after  Marc 
Antonio  he  failed  to  realise  the  genuine  Italian  manner  of  design,  as  other 
German  Benaissance  engravers  had  done.  His  figures  generally  produce  the 
effect  of  stuffed  dolls  tricked  out,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  flags  and  the  like. 
Hence  his  mythological  subjects  are  the  most  disagreeable  characters  taken 
from  ordinary  life — warriors,  knights,  ensign-bearers,  drummers  and  fifers 
being  the  least  offensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  landscape  element  comes  to  the  front  he  is 
at  his  best.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  etchings,  which  were  executed 
more  easily  than  the  tedious  and  difficult  copperplates,  and  in  his  woodcuts,  the 
further  treatment  of  which  lay  in  other  hands.     The  already  described  charac- 
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teristic  peculiarities  in  tlie  treatment  of  his  landscapes  are  best  seen  in  his 
''  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist/'  a  woodcut  of  the  year  1512. 

His  brother  Erhard,  spoken  of  above,  was  also  a  painter,  buUder,  and 
designer  for  wood  engraving.  In  1512  he  accompanied  Duke  Heniy  of 
Mecklenburg  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucas 
Cranach,  whose  influence  on  him  was  of  a  decisive  character.  Hence  he  does 
not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  section,  which  is  restricted 
to  the  cycle  of  the  German  Eenaissance  painters  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Diirer.  His  woodcuts,  mostly  illustrations  of  books,  are  conceived  and  executed 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  Cranach. 

In  the  special  department  of  Art  which  was  in  a  sense  introduced  by  him, 
Altdorfer  had  no  lack  of  imitators.  In  Batisbon  the  painter  Michael  Ostbn- 
DORFER  (about  1490 — 1559),  somewhat  his  junior  in  years,  was  at  work  further 
developing  his  peculiar  style  of  landscape.  He  was,  however,  a  far  better 
draughtsman,  and  although  harsh  in  his  outlines  and  dry  in  the  expression  of 
his  forms,  still  perfectly  correct  and  not  deficient  in  a  certain  grandeur  of 
conception  in  the  composition.  But  the  straitened  circumstances  against  which 
he  had  to  struggle  throughout  life  stood  in  the  way  of  his  artistic  development. 
Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  practise  his 
profession  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  illustrating  all  manner  of  books,  and 
issuing  occasional  sheets  of  remarkable  events — scenes  from  the  wars  with  the 
Turks,  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  and  the  like.  One  of  his  earliest 
woodcuts  is  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Ratisbon,  referred 
to  in  our  account  of  Altdorfer.  This  unusually  large  sheet  shows  us  the  newly 
erected  church  of  the  Virgin,  with  some  figures  moving  about  in  front  of  the 
building.  Above  these  hovers  an  image  of  the  Madonna  in  a  nimbus,  accu- 
rately corresponding  to  that  on  Altdorfer's  coloured  woodcut.  The  original 
may  have  been  some  old  Byzantine  work,  or  a  processional  banner  presented  as 
a  votive  offering  to  the  new  church. 

It  appears  from  a  church  record  of  1520  that  Ostendorfer  received  twelve 
gulden  for  this  woodcut.  Two  years  afterwards  he  prepared  the  design  of 
the  woodcut  for  a  book  describing  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin.  Sick  and  lame 
are  trustingly  approaching  a  pillar  on  which  stands  the  Madonna  with  the 
Infant  Jesus,  the  new  church  being  again  visible  on  the  left. 

Later  on  he  devoted  his  art  with  equal  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. As  has  been  above  seen,  the  council  and  public  of  Batisbon  had  already 
in  the  lifetime  of  Altdorfer  showed  an  incUnation  for  the  new  doctrine,  and  in 
1542  the  city  formally  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Ostendorfer  not  only 
illustrated  a  number  of  writings  against  Popery  and  a  Lutheran  catechism,  but 
also  painted  an  altarpiece  with  many  figures,  typifying  the  chief  points  of  the 
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evangelical  teaching,  after  the  manner  of  Cranach's  apologetic  pictures.  This 
work  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Eatisbon  Historical  Society,  and  although 
affording  no  very  high  conception  of  the  master's  pictorial  talents,  still  his 
correct  draughtsmanship  is  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  other  productions. 
The  centre  compartment  and  the  interior  of  the  volets  are  divided  into  three 
horizontal  divisions :  ''  In  the  centrepiece,  God  the  Father  above  ;  beneath  him 
Christ  as  teacher  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  in  the  lowest  section 
two  evangelical  preachers  surrounded  by  their  congregations.  On  the  right 
wing,  above  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  in  the  middle  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  in  the  Jordan,  and  below  an  evangelical  preacher  baptizing  a  child  held 
over  the  font  by  a  sponsor.  On  the  left  wing,  Christ  above,  breaking  the  bread 
at  the  Last  Supper ;  in  the  middle,  Christ  also  handing  the  chalice  to  the 
disciples ;  below,  the  evangelical  preacher  administering  the  sacrament  to  the 
congregation  under  both  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  The  exterior  of  each  volet 
has  two  divisions  only,  the  two  uppermost  representing  the  Annunciation  and 
the  Nativity,  the  lower  ones  the  Crucifixion  and  the  mourners  over  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  "  (Waagen).     On  the  back  is  a  representation  of  Doomsday. 

Ostendorfer  devoted  a  long  time  to  this  painting,  which  he  finished  in  the 
year  1553.  The  negotiations  connected  with  it  have  been  preserved,  concluding 
with  the  following  somewhat  complacent  words  of  the  artist :  ''  I  have  not 
daubed  this  work  after  any  other  master,  but  executed  it  freely  and  with  such 
care  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it.'*  A  very  comprehensive  woodcut  of  the 
**  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  dated  1548,  is  the  grandest  and  most  satisfactory 
composition  we  possess  of  this  master. 

In  still  closer  connection  with  Altdorfer  as  a  landscape  etcher  is  the  talented 
master  Augustine  Hirschvogel,  of  Nuremberg  (1503 — 1554).  He  was  the 
most  versatile  member  of  a  family  of  artists  settled  in  Nuremberg,  who  had  made 
a  name  by  their  excellent  painting  on  glass.  Neudorffer  exhausts  himself  in 
lavish  praise  of  his  artistic  skill :  ''  Certes,  I  cannot  describe  all  the  art  and 
understanding  of  this  Augustine ;  for  as  a  painter  on  glass  he  surpassed  his 
father  and  brother,  and  made  some  special  discoveries  in  this  art.  In  drawing 
he  was  famous,  and  in  annealing  he  acquired  special  skill.  He  was  an  accom* 
plished  musician,  and  unsurpassed  in  enamelling  by  any  in  his  day;  but 
entertaining  other  thoughts,  he  neglected  all  such  things  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  a  potter,  who  went  to  Venice,"  where  he  learned  the 
"  Venetian  art  of  smelting  and  glasswork."  In  company  with  this  potter, 
Hirschvogel ''  made  foreign  stoves,  jugs,  and  images  in  the  antique  fashion,  as 
if  they  were  cast  in  metal."  Of  these  jugs  and  stoves,  quite  a  large  number 
marked  with  the  master's  monogram  are  still  extant,  and  it  appears  from 
authentic  records  that  he  cultivated  pottery  so  early  as  1531.     Yet  two  years 
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later  he  already  i^pears  as  a  heraldic  engraver,  though  no  traces  of  his  work- 
manship in  this  field  have  survived. 

About  the  year  1643  he  left  Nuremberg  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
began  the  fourth  phase  of  his  all-embracing  industry.  As  Ncudorffer  writes,  he 
''  applied  himself  to  cosmography,  traversed  King  Ferdinand's  hereditary  states, 
also  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  of  which  places  he  printed  charts,  dedicated 
and  presented  to  his  Majesty  the  King,"  receiving  due  thanks  and  reward  in 
return.  Thus  in  1544  he  had  thirty-six  gulden  for  a  map  of  the  principality 
of  Carinthia,  and  in  1551  he  even  received  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  ''  in 
gracious  recognition  of  his  devoted,  loyal,  and  willing  services."  He  must 
have  died  before  or  early  in  1554,  as  mention  occurs  of  his  widow  on  March  12th 
of  that  year. 

His  etchings,  some  hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  seem  all  to  have  been 
executed  in  Vienna,  a  circumstance  which  explains  how  in  their  drawing  and 
composition  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Diirer  or  the  Little 
Masters.  Hirschvogel  handles  the  etching-needle  with  great  skill  but  little 
delicacy.  He  aims  mainly  at  pictorial  effect,  hence  he  works  at  times  with  coarse 
touches^  recalling  the  rough  manner  of  the  wood  engravers. 

On  his  etchings  occur  dates  ranging  between  1543  and  1549.  A  series 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  issued  in  1549  in  book  form,  belongs  to  his 
happiest  efforts  in  Art.  His  landscapes,  also,  seventeen  in  number,  and  all 
dated  1545-6,  are  amongst  his  best  achievements.  In  these  landscapes  he 
appears  as  a  follower  of  Altdorfer,  whose  characteristic  peculiarities — rocks  and 
trees  with  drooping  plants,  careful  treatment  of  the  foregroimd,  and  a  marked 
preference  for  pine  and  fir  trees — are  so  conspicuous  in  Hirschvogel's  etchings 
as  to  suggest  deliberate  imitation. 

As  the  number  of  such  imitators  increased,  Altdorfer's  fantastic  bent 
necessarily  sank  to  mere  mannerism.  If  Hirschvogel  himself  is  not  quite  free 
from  this  charge,  Hans  Sebald  Lautbnsack  (1524 — 1563)  already  shows 
himself  as  a  thorough  mannerist.  Hence  his  twenty-two  landscape  etchings 
are  all  the  less  satisfactory.  The  astonishing  way  in  which  branches,  roots  of 
trees,  and  undergrowth  get  entangled  and  matted  together  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  these  productions  cannot  be  the  result  of  the  artist's  direct  study  of  nature. 
In  any  case  we  find  here  no  trace  of  a  genuine  love  of  nature,  but  merely  an 
artistic  feeling  directed  to  the  reproduction  of  general  and  vague  impressions. 

Of  Lautensack  we  also  possess  a  number  of  landscape  drawings,  which 
certainly  produce  a  more  favourable  effect  than  his  etchings.  Still  less  satis- 
factory than  these  are  his  engraved  portraits,  which  already  betoken  the 
complete  decline  of  German  Art,  that  had  set  in  with  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century.     The  same  is  true  of  an  extensive  series  of  drawings, 
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very  mannered^  of  a  polemic  character,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Copperplate 

Cabinet. 

Lautensack  also  found  his  way  later  on  to  Vienna.  It  would  appear  as  if 
there  was  no  further  scope  for  Art  in  Nuremberg  about  the  year  1640,  and  still 
less  thereafter.  Hence  painters  and  engravers  were  fain  to  haunt  the  courts 
of  princes  and  attach  themselves  to  the  nobles,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  livelihood 
by  portraiture  and  illustrations  of  stirring  historic  scenes.  Lautensack,  how- 
ever, so  late  as  1552,  received  fifty  gulden  from  the  Nuremberg  council  for  a 
coloured  etching  with  a  view  of  the  city.  He  seems  to  have  soon  after  gone 
to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the  not  very  lucrative  appointment  of  court 
painter  of  antiques.  Of  these  "antiquities"  some  transcripts  appeared  in  a 
learned  work  published  by  Schallanzer.     Lautensack  died  in  1563. 

Both  he  and  Hirschvogel  belong  to  a  type  of  little  distinguished  but  well- 
known  artists,  who  possibly  through  the  unfavourable  times,  possibly  also 
through  their  own  incapacity,  were  compelled  to  execute  mere  mechanical 
works  in  order  to  support  themselves.  Wars,  religious  strife,  and  especially 
the  growing  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  by  the  Hanseatic  towns,  had  made 
great  inroads  on  the  prosperity  of  the  once  flourishing  cities  of  South  Qermany. 
The  patronage  of  churches  and  pious  foundations  hitherto  enjoyed  by  painters 
had  now  ceased  ;  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  no  longer  found  any  satis- 
faction in  copperplates  and  woodcuts  of  devotional  subjects  sold  for  a  low  price 
on  the  market-place.  Art  was  thus  fain  to  take  service  with  princes,  or  else 
pander  to  the  rude  tastes  of  the  masses,  in  order  to  afford  subsistence  to  its 
votaries.  Artists  themselves  necessarily  fell  to  the  level  of  such  aims  and  ends. 
The  effigies  of  nobles,  armorial  bearings,  royal  hunting  parties,  and  battles  with 
the  Turks  offered  but  little  scope  to  an  elevated  fancy.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  copperplate  and  wood  engraving 
alone  continued  to  struggle  on  sorrily,  while  panel  painting  perished  utterly. 
And  yet  this  was  the  time  during  which  Renaissance  architecture  obtained  \\a 
most  brilliant  triumphs  throughout  the  Germanic  lands. 

Apart  from  a  number  of  able  copperplate  and  wood  engravers,  known  to  us 
only  by  the  monograms  on  their  works,  three  others  still  call  for  special 
mention — Peter  Flotner,  Melchior  Lorcei,  and  Hans  Ladenspelder. 
Balthasar  Jenichen,  occupied  with  copperplate  engraving  from  1560  to  1577, 
and  YiRGiLius  Solis,  an  unusually  prolific  draughtsman,  copperplate  engraver, 
and  illuminator,  though  rather  an  artisan  than  an  artist  (oh,  1578),  do  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  this  section,  though  occasionally  found  mentioned  amongst 
the  Little  Masters. 

Even  the  three  previously  named  no  longer  belong  properly  to  Durer's 
School.     Peter   Flotner,  of  Nuremberg  (oh,  1546),  was  a  ready  statuary  and 
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designer  for  woodcuts.  He  prepared  clever  subjects  and  models  for  goldsmiths, 
and  diminutive  plastic  objects,  whose  minute  execution  excited  admiration. 
As  Neudorfier  relates,  ''  On  a  cow's  horn  he  carved  113  distinct  heads  of  men 
and  women ;  he  also  carved  on  the  branches  of  coral  little  creatures  and  shell- 
fish, as  if  they  had  grown  there."  Other  ''frightM  countenances"  and 
caricatures  of  friars,  nuns,  and  priests,  mentioned  by  Neudorffer  as  drawn  and 
printed  by  him,  seem  to  have  perished,  as  no  trace  of  such  woodcuts  has  yet 
come  to  light.  Amongst  his  extant  woodcuts,  numbering  upwards  of  sixty, 
the  most  interesting  is  a  series  of  lansquenets,  whose  portly  figures  still 
breathe  something  of  the  spirit  of  Durer  and  Holbein. 

Of  value  even  now  for  ornamental  work  is  a  collection  of  twenty-four  sheets 
of  designs  for  goldsmiths  and  other  workers  in  metals,  published  in  1560  at 
Zurich  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  23rd,  1546.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  a  statuary,  and  there  are  still  to  be  occasionally  met  with 
in  museums  elegant  little  sculptures  bearing  his  monogram. 

Hans  Ladenspelder  of  Essen  (bom  1511,  died  after  1554)  was,  as  far  as  is 
known,  exclusively  a  copperplate  engraver,  and  he  has  left  us  about  seventy 
works  in  this  branch.  His  artistic  taste  wavers  between  Diirer  and  the 
Italians,  the  latter,  however,  gradually  getting  the  upper  hand.  Unfortunately 
his  full  development  coincides  with  a  period  when  the  refined  and  turgid 
manner  of  the  later  Italians  prevailed. 

Helchior  Lorch  was  bom  at  Flensburg  in  1527.  He  is  said,  like  Diirer, 
to  have  been  first  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  a  tradition  common  to  so  many 
of  the  Little  Masters.  This  tradition  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  at  least 
probable  circumstance  that  goldsmiths  were  the  first  to  have  practised,  if  not  to 
have  actually  invented,  the  art  of  engraving.  Lorch  occupied  himself  with  this 
art,  though  in  a  very  desultory  way,  between  the  years  1545  and  1585.  His 
relation  to  Diirer,  as  is  evident  from  his  works,  was  based  rather  on  personal 
regard  for  the  great  master  than  on  artistic  sympathies.  In  1550  he  executed 
a  copperplate  portrait  of  him,  which  seems  to  have  met  with  great  favour,  as 
appears  not  only  from  its  wide  circulation,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
later  on  served  as  a  model  to  a  medalist,  who  prepared  accurate  copies  of  it. 

Like  so  many  of  his  fellow-artists,  Lorch  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Reformation.  Amongst  his  copperplates  there  is  a  likeness  of  Luther  (1548), 
signed  with  the  artist's  full  name,  besides  two  satires  against  the  papacy  and 
clerical  encroachments.  About  1556  he  imdertook  a  great  journey  through 
South  Germany  to  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople.  The  strange  and 
foreign  aspect  of  the  place  Induced  him  to  reside  many  years  in  Turkey,  whither 
he  may  have,  perhaps,  gone  either  as  member  of  some  embassy  or  companion  to 
some  person  of  rank — at  least,  purely  artistic  aims  or  the  prospect  of  a  liveli- 
hood could  scarcely  have  suggested  a  visit  to  the  image-hating  Mohammedans. 
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It  is  even   expressly  stated  that  he  accompanied  some  imperial  envoya  to 
Constantinople  in  1557  and  1567. 

The  artistic  results  of  the  journey  were  contained  in  a  hook  richly 
illustrated  with  woodcuts,  which  long  after  his  death  appeared  in  Hamburg, 
in  1626.  Turks  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  remarkable  buildings,  such  as 
the  Great  Mosque  at  Constantinople,  views  of  this  city,  and  suchlike  things, 
form  the  contents  of  this  interesting  work,  which  bears  the  high-flown  title. 


Portrait  of  Jacob  Binck,  aea  "Memento  Mori,"  by  hinuelt.     (After  a  Copperplate.) 

"  Well-executed  Figures  on  Horseback  and  on  Foot,  with  beautiful  Turkish 
Buildings,  by  the  world-renowned,  experienced,  and  accomplished  Artist,  Herr 
Melchior  Lorch  of  Flensburg,"  &c.,  &c.  A  number  of  copperplates  were  also 
left  by  him  as  reminiscences  of  his  residence  in  Constantinople.  They  consist 
of  effigies  of  distinguished  Turkish  notabilities,  of  the  Persian  ambassador, 
Ismail,  and  of  several  sultans. 

Ijster  on  he  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark,  and  died 
after  IbSi'S.     To  1582  is  referred  the  copperplate  portrait  of  the  Danish  king. 
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Of  his  extant  compositions  the  largest  is  a  representation  of  the  Floods  full  of 
figures  and  engraved  on  two  plates. 

More  closely  related  to  Diirer  and  the  Little  Masters  is  Jacob  Binck,  of 
Cologne,  who,  like  Melchior  Lorch,  challenges  prominent  notice.  He  was 
bom  according  to  some  in  1490,  according  to  others  in  1504,  the  truth  lying 
probably  between  the  two,  as  there  is  a  copperplate  by  him  dated  1520,  though 
its  authenticity  cannot  be  said  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt.  His  extant  plates, 
some  150  altogether,  all  bear  dates  ranging  from  1525  to  1532,  while  his  death 
took  place  not  earlier  than  156S  or  1569.  In  fact  the  character  of  his  works 
shows  that  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  he  was  very  little  if  at  all 
occupied  with  copperplate  engraving.  Nearly  half  of  his  plates,  presenting  the 
usual  materials  of  the  Little  Masters — religious  legends,  mythology,  scenes 
from  everyday  life,  ornamental  designs,  and  portraits — ^are  copied  from  other 
masters,  chiefly  Durer  and  the  two  Behams.  He  also  worked  after  Italian 
masters.  Marc  Antonio  and  Caraglio,  in  some  plates  succeeding  in  blending 
the  Italian  and  German  styles,  as  the  Behams  and  Pencz  had  done. 

A  Madonna  seated  on  a  splendid  Benaissance  throne  is  a  brilliant  illustra- 
tion of  his  knowledge  of  Italian  Benaissance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  again 
imitated  in  a  purely  mechanical  spirit  the  series  of  gods  he  had  copied  from 
Caraglio,  without  infusing  any  of  the  German  manner  into  it.  Altogether  he 
was  no  genuine  artist,  but  a  very  skilful  copperplate  engraver,  distinguished 
by  a  rare  delicacy  and  neatness  in  handling  the  graver.  An  instance  of  this 
is  presented  amongst  other  works  by  his  portrait  by  himself  in  rich  attire  and 
in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  sentimental  **  Memento 
Mori,"  as  is  apparent  from  the  death's  head  and  the  eyes  of  the  artist  turned  as 
it  were  devoutly  upwards  in  prayer. 

His  career  as  a  copperplate  engraver  seems  to  have  closed  with  his  settling 
in  Denmark,  which  must  have  taken  place  at  latest  about  1531.  For  he 
engraved  the  portraits  of  Christian  II.  and  his  consort  Elizabeth,  whereas 
this  king  was  expelled  from  Denmark  in  1523,  and  did  not  effect  his  victorious 
return  till  1531.  Nor  was  his  triumph  of  long  duration,  having  succumbed 
next  year  to  the  party  of  his  rival  Frederick  I.  Binck  was  also  in  close 
relationship  with  Frederick's  successor.  Christian  IIL,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1533.  He  seems  to  have  been  appointed  Court  painter,  and  the 
portraits  of  the  king  and  his  queen  Dorothea,  still  in  Copenhagen,  are  proofs 
of  his  industry  in  that  capacity. 

He  was  also  commissioned  by  the  king  to  illustrate  a  Danish  Bible  printed 
in  1550.  He  at  the  same  time  worked  for  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  who  had 
married  the  Danish  princess  Anha  Dorothea.  On  her  death  the  duke  sent 
him  in  1549  to  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  have  a  monument  executed  for  her 
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there.  The  next  year  brought  him  to  Holstein^  where  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  fortress.  In  1551  he  entered  the 
exclusive  serrice  of  Albert,  residing  in  Konigsberg  till  the  death  of  his  new 
master  in  1568.  There  also  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  his  portraits  ;  but  the 
works  of  art  bequeathed  by  him  to  posterity  are  altogether  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  is  impossible  from  them  to  judge  of  his  capacity  as  a  painter. 

The  Art  of  Diirer,  strange  to  say,  found  yet  an  echo  in  an  artist  of  the  new 
generation,  who  resided  so  far  from  Nuremberg  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any 
personal  contact  between  them.  This  was  Heiitrich  Aldegrever  of  Soest,  or, 
as  the  name  also  occurs  in  official  records,  Alde  Grave.  Karel  van  Mander 
certainly  relates  that  Aldegrever  painted  two  volets  to  complete  an  altarpiece 
by  Diirer  for  a  church  in  Nuremberg.  But  whether  true  or  not,  this  would  not 
j.ustify  the  conclusion  that  Aldegrever  had  worked  in  Diirer's  studio  or  under 
his  influence  in  Nuremberg,  more  especially  as  there  are  intrinsic  arguments 
that  absolutely  exclude  such  a  supposition. 

Aldegrever's  style  grows  out  of  a  peculiar  provincial  tendency,  which  had 
assumed  a  definite  character  about  1300,  but  which  at  first  was  in  no  way  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ideal  bent  of  the  Cologne  School.  The  Westphalian 
School  only  gradually  took  up  a  position  in  relation  to  that  of  Cologne,  such  as 
the  Leyden  School  of  Engelbrechtsen  and  his  great  pupil  Lucas  had  taken  in 
respect  of  that  of  the  Van  Eycks.  Originally  deriving  their  inspiration  from  the 
Flemish  Masters,  those  of  Leyden,  favoured  by  their  provincial  seclusion,  which 
threw  them  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources,  in  course  of  time  struck  out  a 
realistic  tendency,  that  naturally  in  the  long  run  degenerated  to  the  fantastic 
and  eccentric.  It  was  much  the  same  vrith  the  Westphalian  School,  one  of 
whose  last  representatives  was  Heinrich  Aldegrever.  He  is  in  fact  its  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  with  whom  he  otherwise  shows  many  points  of  contact.  Neither 
of  them  is  a  genuine  bom  artist,  but  only  a  well-balanced  and  gifted  mind,  who 
replaced  the  want  of  natural  genius  by  unwearied  industry  and  a  large  capacity 
for  assimilation.  Neither  of  them  has  left  any  comprehensive  work,  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  striking  expression  of  their  whole  artistic  faculty, 
while  both  are  overshadowed  by  the  influence  of  Diirer,  without  entirely 
forfeiting  their  own  individuality.  But  whereas  Lucas  fell  off  till  he  at  last 
sank  into  a  vicious  Italian  mannerism,  Aldegrever  struggled  more  and  more 
upwards  out  of  the  fantastic  and  sickly  to  a  noble  simplicity  of  style  and  to 
an  agreeable  clearness  of  perception.  The  more  he  works  under  the  influence  of 
Diirer's  copperplates  the  more  he  lays  aside  his  inherited  provincial  angularity, 
stifihess,  and  dryness. 

He  also  practised  the  goldsmith's  art  very  extensively,  as  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  his  copperplates,  intended  as  ornamental  designs.     Of  these 
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there  are  a  hundred,  amongst  which  sixteen  splendid  patterns  for  Bcabbards  are 
the  most  oonqticuous.  One  design  shows  two  cross  spoons  and  a  knife.  On 
these  works  occur  the  dates  ranging  from  1527  to  1563,  a  period  which  also 
covers  the  time  devoted  by  him  to  copperplate  engraving.  It  is  significant 
that  the  date  1527,  recunii^  on  four  ornamental  works,  is  also  the  first  that 
is  met  on  his  copperplates.  Possibly  the  requirements  of  the  goldsmith's  craft 
may  have  led  him  to  cultivate  the  kindred  art  of  copperplate  engraving. 

Aldegrever  was  bom  at  Soest  in  1503,  as  appears  from  two  portraits 
engraved  by  himself,  and  dated  1530  and  1537.  He  repeatedly  describee 
himself  on  his  plates  as  "  SuzatiensiB,"  which  however  might  mean  a  burgess, 


"  ^ladonna  on  the  CreKeat."    (Copperplate  by  AldegTOver.) 

quite  as  well  as  a  native,  of  Soest,  and  there  is  extant  a  document  of  the  year 
1545,  which  renders  it  just  possible  that  he  may  have  been  actually  bom  in 
Paderbom,  where  hia  parents  had  died.  His  father  Is  described  as  "  Herman 
Trippemecker "  (that  is,  clog  or  sabot  maker),  "  otherwise  Aldegrever,"  Of 
him  it  is  related  in  the  history  of  Paderborn  that  "  when  in  October,  1532, 
sixteen  townsmen  of  Paderbom,  amongst  the  most  determined  champions  of 
the  evangelical  party,  were  to  be  executed  in  the  market-place,  Herman 
Trippemecker,  now  aged  and  lame  in  his  feet,  came  forward  on  his  cruteh, 
and  pressed  through  the  armed  men,  crying  out  that  he  was  quite  as  guilty  as 
the  others,  and  that  they  might  put  him  also  to  death.  He  was  arrested  and 
afterwards  heavily  fined." 
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Hia  son  Heinrich  was  a  do  less  warm  advocate  of  the  ReformatioiL  He  is 
twice  mentioiied  by  Harerland,  a  partisan  of  the  Catholic  party,  who,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Daniel  of  Soest,"  occupied  himself  in  pamphleteering  the 
Evangelicals.  In  the  diatribe,  "  A  General  Confession  of  the  Preachers  in 
Soest "  (1534),  "  Hinrik  the  painter  "  appears  "  in  the  cohorts  of  the  Lutherans ; " 
and  in  a  "  Sialogon  "  exposing  the  shameless  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
Reformers,  Haverland  upbraids  the  "Master  Henrik  Trippemecker  "  with  having 
painted  an  audacious  picture  of  the  Soest  magistrate  Johann  von  Hoik  and  his 


FigOTM  from  the  Qraat  Wedding  Procemian  of  1G3S.     (Copperplate  by  AldegT^ver.} 

mistress,  r^resenting  them  "  stripped,  bare,  and  naked "  together.  Where 
this  "  infamy  "  is  to  be  seen  does  not  appear,  unless  it  be  amongst  the  damned 
in  one  or  other  of  the  paintings  of  Doomsday  in  the  Darmstadt  and  Berlin 
galleries ;  works,  however,  which  cannot  with  absoluto  certainty  be  ascribed  to 
Aldegrever.  Nor,  if  genuine,  would  these  paintings  represent  our  master 
in  a  very  favourable  light.  The  harshness  and  crudity  of  their  execution, 
combined  with  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  human  proportions,  produce  a 
very  unsatisfactory  effect.  In  the  Berlin  work  the  figures  of  the  donors  alone 
reveal  the  hand  of  an  able  and  expressive  portrait  painter. 
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The  same  unfavourable  judgment  must  be  passed  on  Aldegrever's  other 
religious  pieces;  which,  howeyer,  are  not  numerous.  He  lacks  the  artless 
enthusiasm  of  the  South  German  painters,  besides  which  he  had  to  grapple  with 
a  realistic  tendency  and  a  crude  colouring.  However,  the  only  work  of  this 
class  undoubtedly  by  him  is  a  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  seated  in  his  grave 
(1529),  now  in  Prague,  and  conceived  and  executed  quite  in  the  Diirer  spirit. 
All  other  works  passing  under  his  name  in  public  galleries  are  either  copies 
after  his  plates — as,  for  instance,  the  '' Stoning  of  the  Elders"  in  Berlin 
(formerly  in  the  Suermondt  collection)— ^r  else  so  doubtful  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon  in  forming  an  estimate  of  this  master. 

He  appears  in  his  best  light  as  a  portrait  painter.  The  dark  brown  flesh 
tints  peculiar  to  him,  his  matter-of-fact  conception  and  shrewd  observation — 
qualities  rather  detrimental  than  otherwise  in  ideal  productions — proved  aU  the 
more  advantageous  to  him  in  portraiture.  However,  four  works  only  of  this 
class  are  undoubtedly  by  him,  so  that  we  possess  altogether  not  more  than  five 
absolutely  genuine  paintings  by  his  hand.  But  that  he  must  have  executed 
many  others  is  evident  from  the  firm  and  life-like  character  of  the  portraits, 
implying  a  schooled  and  practised  hand.  Most  of  his  works  may  either  have 
perished  during  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Soest,  or  else  may  have 
been  dispersed,  passing  now,  perhaps,  under  other  names. 

The  finest  of  his  four  portraits  is  that  of  a  young  man  with  a  black  cap 
holding  a  gilly-flower  in  his  hand,  dated  1540,  and  now  in  the  Lichtenstein 
collection,  Vienna.  More  recent  is  the  likeness  of  Coimt  Philip  of  Waldeck  in 
the  Silesian  Art  Union  at  Breslau  (1535).  In  the  Brunswick  Museum  is  his 
portrait  of  a  certain  Magdalena  Wittig  (1541).  Next  in  worth  to  the  Vienna 
work  comes  the  likeness  of  Engelbert  Therlaen,  Burgomaster  of  Lennep,  in  the 
Berlin  Museiun  (1551).  He  is  dressed  in  black  fur,  and  wears  a  cap,  his  left 
hand  resting  on  a  skull,  the  emblem  of  decay. 

Aldegrever's  zeal  for  the  Reformation  and  hatred  of  Popery  is  also  con- 
spicuous in  some  of  his  copperplates.  He  not  only  engraved  the  effigies  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  probably  after  Cranach,  but  also  retorted  the  charge 
of  immorality  on  the  Catholic  party.  Amongst  his  copperplates  there  are  two 
representations,  with  variations,  of  the  same  subject — a  monk  and  a  nun 
surprised  by  a  lansquenet  in  an  unseemly  state.  In  his  series  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  he  has  also  set  the  papal  tiara  on  the  head  of  Pride. 

The  latest  date  occurring  on  his  copperplates  is  that  of  1555,  soon  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  died,  though  1562  is  on  insufficient  grounds  usually 
given  as  the  date  of  that  event. 

Aldegrever  was  mainly  devoted  to  engraving,  and  of  his  plates  290  havo 
already  come  to  light,  a  number  which  may  well  have  occupied  his  whole  life, 
regard  being  had  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  he  handled  the  graver.     His 
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technique  was  affected  both  by  Diirer  and  Bartholomew  Beham.  From  the 
first  he  took  a  certain  yigonr  and  firmness  of  execution^  from  the  second 
softness,  delicacy,  and  a  modicum  of  elegance;  and  as  he  contrived  skilfully  to 
combine  both  these  qualities^  his  copperplates  are,  in  spite  of  their  mannerism, 
not  only  his  most  agreeable  creations,  but  are  altogether  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  happiest  achievements  of  the  German  Renaissance. 

The  number  of  his  strictly  devotional  subjects  is  very  limited,  the  list  being 
exhausted  by  an  Annunciation,  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  eight  Madonnas, 
and  a  Crucifixion.  These  religious  pieces,  however,  are  amongst  his  very  finest 
productions,  and  in  them  the  influence  of  Diirer  is  most  evident.  He  at  times 
succeeds  in  giving  expression  to  an  inward  depth  of  feeling  such  as  we  meet 
with  elsewhere  in  Diirer  alone.  The  Annunciation  and  the  Adoration  (1553) 
certainly  fall  short  of  him  in  the  grandeur  of  the  motives,  but  his  spirit  is  fully 
breathed  in  the  charming  loveliness  of  the  Virgin's  expression  and  in  the 
touching  piety  of  the  shepherds.  How  far,  still  under  the  inspiration  of  Diirer, 
he  in  his  later  years  struggled  forward  to  a  certain  clearness  of  exposition,  is 
evident  from  a  small  "  Madonna  on  the  Crescent,"  dated  1553,  and  transcribed 
at  page  181. 

Apart  from  these  works,  he  is  affected  by  the  epic  element  alone  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  copiously  illustrated  a  series  of  events  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  to  which  his  realistic  feeling  enabled  him  to  impart  a  peculiar 
charm.  The  material  for  these  works  was  drawn  from  the  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  chaste  Joseph,  Susanna,  and  the  Good  Samaritan — this  last  being 
the  finest  of  all.  Like  the  Nuremberg  Little  Masters,  Aldegrever  faithfully 
reflects  the  life,  manners,  and  dress  of  his  times  and  country.  Thus  the  men 
of  his  biblical  subjects  are  honest,  well-to-do  Westphalian  burgesses,  who 
pass  before  us  in  full  consciousness  of  their  worth  and  wealth.  The  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  Good  Samaritan  are  adorned  with  lovely  landscapes  in 
the  background.  Special  consideration  is  also  due  to  his  history  of  Amnon 
and  Thamar,  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  obviously  strives  after  definite 
individual  expression,  though  here  of  course  impeded  by  the  square  West- 
phalian type  of  head,  a  type  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  contracted 
mental  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dark  side  alone  of  his  Art  is  reflected  in  his  numerous 
illustrations  of  classic  mythology  and  profane  history.  For  formal  beauty  of 
outline  he  had  no  true  feeling,  either  because  he  lacked  or  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  it.  This  had  already  been  the  weak  point  of  the 
old  Westphalian  School  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  However, 
the  disjointed  fingers,  hands,  and  legs  of  Aldegrever's  figures  are  most  readily 
overlooked,  when  arrayed  in  the  sumptuous  dress  of  the  opulent  burgesses  of 
his  time,     Hence  his  pictures  of  social  life  and  manners,  notably  the  three 
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Great  Wedding  ProceBsionSy  are  at  onoe  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
yaluable  for  the  history  of  culture. 

His  numerous  ornamental  works,  already  briefly  referred  to,  are  still  highly 
prized,  and  are  mostly  worthy  of  imitation,  though  their  motives  lack  the  purity 
of  those  of  the  Behams,  who  adhere  more  closely  to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Here  in  fact  the  Gothic  taste,  acquired  from  local  surroundings,  comes  first  into 
play,  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  Italians  only  gradually  overcoming  the 
rugged  elements  of  the  native  style.  But  altogether  his  imaginative  faculty 
is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  this  branch  of  his  Art.  Here  he  is  really 
genuine,  his  other  works  betraying  but  few  symptoms  of  striking  originality. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  his  engraved  portraits,  nine  in  number, 
distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  as  his  painted  ones,  though  not  free  from  a 
certain  mannerism  in  the  designs.  The  subjects  of  these  works  are  two 
likenesses  of  himself,  Duke  William  of  Jiilich,  a  burgomaster  of  Soest,  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  an  unknown  person,  and  the  two  Anabaptists,  John  of  Leyden 
and  Bernard  Knipperdollinck.  From  the  last  two  it  need  not  be  concluded 
that  Aldegrever  was  himself  inclined  towards  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  and 
engraved  the  two  heroes  out  of  respect  for  their  memory.  They  are  merely 
memorial  plates  of  the  ignominious  fate  of  these  fanatics,  who  perished  in  1536. 
This  date  is  attached  to  the  portraits  themselves,  which  may  have  been  executed 
as  a  speculation  on  the  chance  of  an  extensive  sale. 

With  Aldegrever  we  close  the  cycle  of  painters  who  came  more  or  less 
under  the  conflicting  influences  of  Diirer  and  the  Italian  Itenaissance,  and  who 
may  be  described  as  the  Painters  of  the  German  Renaissance.  Of  all  of 
them  Aldegrever  was  the  one  artist  that  remained  most  loyal  to  the  German 
spirit,  and  kept  longest — ^nay,  to  the  last — aloof  from  foreign  influences. 


MATTHIAS  GEUNEWALD. 

(Of  Aschaffenburg ;  date  of  birth  and  death  unknown.) 


By  Dr,  Alfred  Woltmann. 


rpHERE  are  no  materials  for  a  biography  of  Matthias  Griinewald ;  at  most  a 
■*■  few  words  are  suggested  by  some  works  by  his  hand  on  his  highly  peculiar 
bent,  BO  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  other  Qerman  artists  of  the  period.  All 
the  biographical  data  that  have  as  yet  come  to  light  concerning  him  are  limited 
to  his  name  and  his  birthplace.  To  his  contemporaries  he  was  usually  known 
as  Matthias  of  Aschenburo  or  Oschenburg,  that  is,  of  Aschaffenburo.  We 
are  further  familiar  with  his  features  from  his  sketch  in  the  Weigel  collection, 
Leipzig,  where  he  appears,  pen  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  drawing,  and  with 
upturned  countenance.  It  is  proTided  with  a  full  inscription,  and  has  been 
utilised  by  Sandrart  for  the  likeness  communicated  by  him  in  the  supplement 
to  his  "  German  Academy.*'  A  duplicate  in  Erlangen  is  dated  1529.  One 
other  date  connected  with  him  is  known.  On  the  socle  of  an  altar  in  the 
"chapel  of  the  snow,"  in  the  Convent-church  at  Aschaffenburg,  occurs  the  year 

1519  with  his  monogram  iv>|  and  even  here  the  meaning  of  the  N  is  unknown. 

Moreover,  the  altarpiece  itself,  which  had  been  executed  by  him,  has  perished, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  a  work  completed  by  Isaac  Kining  of  Spires  in  1577. 
Nor  is  it  known  whether  Griinewald  was  ever  employed  by  his  feudal  lord. 
Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  patrons  of  Art  in  his  day.  Sandrart,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
nearly  all  our  scanty  information  concerning  him,  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
resided  mostly  at  Mainz,  where  he  passed  a  sad  and  retired  life,  and  married 
unhappily.  But  though  so  slightly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  lifoj 
Sandrart  had  formed  a  vivid  picture  of  Griinewald's  artistic  character,  a  picture 
which  had  been  early  impressed  upon  him.  When  at  school  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine  he  had  often  visited  the  painter  Philip  Uffenbach,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Griinewald's  pupil  Hans  Grimmer,  and  when  in  a  good-humour 
Uffenbach  would  often  tell  him  of  the  old  master,  and  show  him  a  book  with  a 
collection  of  sketches  by  him. 
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This  collection  has  since  perislied.  In  1836  the  Munich  Pinakothek 
procured  from  the  Church  of  Aschaffenhurg  a  series  of  pictures,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  and  the  Magdalene  at  Halle,  but  which 
had  been  brought  thence  to  Aschafienburg  in  1539,  when  that  church,  erected 
by  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  fell  with  the  other  church  treasures  and  works 
of  Art  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  against  whom  it  had  been  intended  to 
form  a  bulwark.  These  pictures  were  in  Munich  marked  as  by  Griinewald,  but 
the  circumstance  was  overlooked  that  the  wings  and  the  centrepiece  were  by 
different  hands.  Connoisseurs,  amongst  whom  notably  Passavant  and  Waagen, 
formed  their  estimates  of  Griinewald  precisely  from  these  very  wings,  which 
are  in  fact  products  of  the  Saxon  School,  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Lucas 
Cranach.  The  number  of  compositions  which  on  this  ground  were  attributed 
to  Griinewald  was  constantly  on  the  increase;  yet  they  were  all  either  by  Lucas 
Cranach  himself  or  produced  in  his  school.  The  finest  amongst  them  was  the 
altarpiece  presented  in  1529  by  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Market  Church 
at  Halle. 

Hence  the  mystical  Griinewald,  the  creation  of  the  last  few  decades,  must 
once  more  give  place  to  the  true  Griinewald,  and  for  this  there  is  really  nothing 
to  rely  upon,  except  Sandrart's  estimate,  and  a  few  of  his  works  mentioned  by 
Sandrart  as  still  extant.  Much  doubtless  has  perished;  as,  for  instance,  a 
Transfiguration  in  water-colours,  seen  by  Sandrart  in  Frankfort,  and  two  altar- 
pieces  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mainz,  which  were  carried  off  by  the  Swedes  in  1632, 
and  were  afterwards  shipwrecked.  One  of  these  represented  a  glorified  Madonna 
with  female  saints  beneath,  the  other  the  Martyrdom  of  a  Becluse,  who  is  sur- 
prised by  assassins  on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Rhine.  What  Sandrart  admired 
in  these  works  was  the  artist's  skill  in  seizing  the  passing  moment,  his  striking 
reproduction  of  the  affections,  his  power  to  express  the  visionary,  the  elegance 
of  many  of  his  motives,  his  drastic  realism  and  excellent  colouring. 

A  Crucifixion,  with  Mary,  John,  and  Magdalene,  once  in  possession  of  Duke 
William  of  Bavaria,  has  been  preserved  at  least  in  Raphael  Sadler's  engraving 
of  1605.  Here  the  portrayal  of  fearful  physical  suffering  and  passionate 
sympathy  is  pushed  to  its  extreme  limits.  But  there  still  exist  two  of  the 
figures  of  saints  in  grisaille,  once  seen  by  Sandrart  in  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Frankfort,  and  which  are  now  in  the  public  gallery  there.  They  are  quaint 
and  lumpy  in  the  draperies,  bold  in  their  motions,  with  foreshortening  and 
striking  expression. 

A  little  picture  of  the  Resurrection,  a  night  scene  with  brilliant  light  effects, 
is  in  the  B&le  Museum,  and  was  already  in  the  sixteenth  century  specified 
as  the  work  of  "Matthias  of  Aschaffenhurg,"  in  the  Amerbach  Inventory. 
Besides  these,  there  is  still  preserved  a  grand  masterpiece  of  his,  consisting  of 
several  panels,  already  in  1573  mentioned  as  his  work  by  the  Strasburg  printer 
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Jobui,and  also  expressly  spoken  of  by  Sondrart,  thouglL  not  actoally  seen  by  hint. 


St.  Anthony.  St.  Sebastian. 

Volet  piecofl  of  tlio  Isenheim  Altar.    (Kolmar  MuBeum.) 

This  is  the  famous  altorpiece  formerly  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  the 
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Monks  of  St.  Anthony  in  Isenheim,  Upper  Alsace,  and  now  in  the  Kolmar 
Museum. 

The  inner  part  of  the  reredos  ia  occupied  by  three  carved  figures,  also  by  a 
master's,  hand — St.  Anthony  seated  between  SS.  Jerome  and  Austin.  The 
exterior  and  inner  sides  of  the  double  pair  of  volets  contain  Griinewald-s 
pictures,  also  two  panels  which  stood  against  the  narrow  sides  of  the  reredos, 
this  being  very  deep  and  embellished  with  some  freely  handled  sculptures — 
the  subjects  are  SS.  Anthony  and  Sebastian  standing  on  neo-Gothic  socles.  The 
interior  of  the  first  pair  of  volets  shows  SS.  Paul  and  Anthony  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony  by  frightful  fiends  and  monsters.  When 
these  wings  were  closed,  on  their  exteriors  was  seen  one  representation  painted 
continuously  right  across  both  of  them :  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  in  a 
landscape,  facing  a  sumptuous  neo-Gothic  building,  full  of  countless  angels, 
streaming  down  from  the  heavenly  glory  and  worshipping  the  Madonna  with 
jubilation,  music,  and  prayer.  The  interior  of  the  two  extreme  pair  of  volets, 
containing  the  Annunciation  and  the  Resurrection,  enclosed  this  picture, 
and  when  shut  exhibited  on  their  exterior  the  Crucifixion,  the  series  being 
completed  by  the  Mourning  Scene  on  the  predella  of  the  altar. 

On  the  picture  of  the  Two  Hermits  in  the  Desert  are  seen  the  arms  of  Guido 
Guersi,  who  was  Preceptor  of  Isenheim  in  1490,  and  in  1493  began  an  enlarge- 
ment 'of  the  church,  which  till  his  death  in  1516  he  continued  to  embellish 
with  works  of  Art,  including  amongst  others  this  picture  over  the  high  altar. 
Hence  it  was  painted  somewhere  between  the  years  1493  and  1516. 

In  this  work  Griinewald  shows  himself  as  a  master  standing  quite  apart  in 
the  development  of  contemporary  German  Art.  There  may  be  a  general 
connection  with  the  Franconian  School,  here  and  there  even  certain  echoes 
of  the  Diirer  type,  especially  in  the  Annunciation ;  but  the  capacity  of  German 
Art  at  that  time  to  portray  imposing  individual  characters,  grand  yet  personal, 
is  nowhere  seen  as  in  the  figures  of  the  two  saints  on  the  narrow  panels.  The 
draperies  are  treated  with  picturesque,  broad,  and  effective  touches,  though  their 
style  is  &r  from  pure.  Here  also  there  often  occur  f oreshortenings  in  the  heads, 
enhancing  the  expression  of  rapture  in  joy  and  of  anguish  in  pain.  With  the 
most  exquisite  naturalistic  representation  of  the  actual  and  of  commonplace 
objects,  such  as  the  cradle,  the  earthen  pot,  the  bathing  tub,  the  towel,  and 
the  swaddling  clothes  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Virgin,  there  are  combined  the 
loftiest  ecstasy,  the  portrayal  of  heavenly  bliss  and  rapture ;  and  withal  the 
most  fearful  and  harrowing  expression  of  pain  and  sorrow,  almost  repulsive  and 
overstepping  the  limits  of  moderation,  yet  overwhelming  in  its  realism,  as  in 
the  Crucifixion  ;  lastly,  an  imequalled  capacity  for  the  physical  delineation  of 
the  fantastic,  the  weird,  and  even  of  the  loathsome,  as  in  the  Temptation. 
Admirable  at  the  same  time  is  the  truthful  description  of  the  landscape,  in  its 
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scenic  effect  going  far  beyond  the  whole  German  Art  of  the  period.  Brilliant 
light  effects,  as  in  the  flaahes  of  the  angelic  glorjr,  and  charming  chiaroscuro 
contrasted  as  in  the  Resurrection,  are  the  crowning  triumphs  of  the  artist. 
Many  tones  have  vanished,  nor  is  it  possible,  except  by  a  mental  effort,  fully  to 
realise  the  original  colouristic  effects.  Still  there  is  here  revealed  a  sense  of 
colour  combined  with  a  boldness  of  execution  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in 
German  Art.  Especially  remarkable  is  the  broad,  almost  kinky  treatment  of 
the  hair ;  nor  is  there  anything  suggestive  of  distinct  Netherlandish  or  Italian 
influences.  How  little  there  can  be  any  question  of  the  latter  is  at  once  evident 
from  the  architectural  and  the  ornamental  details.  These  are  purely  neo- 
Gothic,  without  a  trace  of  Renaissance,  yet  to  the  last  degree  natural,  the 
artist's  genius  having  in  fact  been  mainly  determined  by  his  strict  loyalty  to 
nature. 

The  wreaths  about  the  pedestals  of  SS.  Anthony  and  Sebastian,  in  spite 
of  the  stone  colour,  look  like  an  accidental  growth  of  real  vine  tendrils  and 
leaves,  and  the  splendid  architecture  of  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 'shows  the 
same  unstudied  motives  in  the  vegetation. 

The  picture  in  the  Mimich  Pinakothek  above  alluded  to  represents  the 
Conversion  of  Mauritius  by  St.  Erasmus,  and  discloses  excellent  and  vigorous 
characterization  in  the  two  chief  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  spectators.  In  the 
Moorish  cavaliers  scope  is  given  to  the  fantastic  element  in  Griinewald,  though 
this  work  shows  more  style  and  sobriety  even  in  the  draperies.  The  side 
panels  were  added  by  a  local  painter  when  it  was  brought  to  Halle. 

The  genius  of  Griinewald  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  in  two  panels,  narrow 
volets  that  have  been  unfortunately  placed  in  too  dark  a  site  in  the  choir 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  in  Munich.  They  represent  the  Conversion 
of  Saul,  and  St.  Martin  on  horseback  with  the  beggar.  In  the  first,  the  heavy 
and  terrified  steed  forms  too  prominent  a  feature;  but  the  master  of  the 
Isenheim  work  cannot  fail  to  be  again  recognised  in  the  powerful  attitude  of 
the  rider  as  he  starts  backwards,  and  in  the  bold  and  skilful  treatment  of  his 
coat  of  mail. 

But  the  other  picture  is  much  more  masterly.  Of  horse  and  rider  we  have 
a  full  front  view,  the  face  of  the  latter  being  half  concealed  by  his  hand  and 
sword  hilt,  as  he  divides  his  robe  for  the  cowering  naked  beggar,  whose  body 
is  lit  up  with  striking  colouristic  effect.  The  attitude  and  motion  of  this  figure 
is  excellently  conceived;  his  head,  seen  in  profile,  is  full  of  character  and 
expression,  and  the  whole  conception  of  the  work  surprisingly  modem. 

Sandrart  calls  our  artist  a  ''  highly  developed  and  wonderful  master,"  and 
even  in  one  place  characterizes  him  as  the  ''  German  Correggio,"  an  expression 
that  may  be  accepted  as  correct  if  taken  in  its  proper  sense.  There  is  here 
no  question    of  any  special  artistic  relation  between  the  two  masters,  but 
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Griinewald  occupies  in  German  such  another  isolated  position  that  Conreggio 
does  in  Italian  Art.  He  aims  at  certain  definite  artistic  ends,  lying  somewhat 
apart  from  the  tendencies  of  his  day,  and  in  a  sense  foreshadowing  a  later 
epoch.  And  these  ends  are  the  same  both  with  the  Italian  and  the  German, 
the  vivid  expression  of  the  affections,  combined  with  an  animation  pushed  to 
its  extreme  limits,  often  overwhelmingly  true,  often  also  already  sinking  to 
affectation — the  delineation  of  the  visionary,  of  heavenly  joy,  of  rhapsody,  as 
well  as  of  bodily  pain  and  suffering  by  means  of  an  excessive  realism,  combined 
with  a  bold  play  of  fancy.  Lastly  a  rare  sense  of  colour,  culminating  in  light 
and  chiaroscuro  effects.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
German  artist,  lacking  the  restraint  of  the  cultivated  taste  of  the  Italians,  must 
have  in  his  career  been  more  exposed  than  Correggio  to  the  risk  of  falling  into 
rash,  exaggerated,  and  arbitrary  byways. 

When  the  character  of  this  hitherto  unrecognised  master  comes  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  it  may  be  possible  to  light  on  the  traces  of  other  works 
by  his  hand,  as  has  occasionally  happened,  and  thus  to  complete  the  picture  of 
the  artist.  While  on  the  one  hand  his  genius  appears  suddenly  on  the  horizon 
without  any  forewamings,  on  the  other  the  legacy  he  bequeathed  to  posterity 
is  clearly  visible.  Uffenbach,  his  pupil's  pupil,  was  the  teacher  of  Adam 
Elzheimer,  of  Frankfort,  who  later  on  resided  in  Rome  as  a  renowned  land- 
scape painter,  a  master  of  chiaroscuro,  and  the  head  of  a  school.  Around  him 
were  gathered  many  artists  from  the  Low  Countries,  amongst  whom  Peter 
Lastmann,  teacher  of  Rembrandt,  the  great  Northern  master  of  chiaroscuro  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here>  therefore,  is  an  artistic  genealogy  that  may  not 
be  overlooked. 


From  the  Ficturo  in  Uio  poaseenon  of  Herr  Lippmami,  Vie 


HANS  BALDUNG  QEIEN. 

(Bora  at  Gmiiud  abont  1476,  died  ISIS  at  StnMburg.) 


By  Db.  AufKZD  'Woltmank. 


A  MONGST  the  German  Masters  perceptibly  affected  by  the  influence  of 

Diirer,  vithout  being  his  pupila  in  the  strict  sense,  Hans  Baldung,  sur- 

named  Qriea,  takes  a  foremost  position.     He  was  bom  at  Gmiind,  in  Suabia, 
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as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  Friburg  altarpiece  and  from  local 
records.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  quite  certain,  but  must  have  been  some- 
where about  1476.  The  by-name  of  Grien  (Green)  he  in  all  probability 
acquired  from  his  preference  for  this  colour  in  his  dress.  In  two  portraits  by 
himself^  one  on  the  Sebastian  altarpiece  and  the  other  on  the  Friburg  high- 
altar,  he  is  dressed  entirely  in  light  green.  In  the  former  he  is  beardless,  in 
the  latter,  nine  years  later  in  life,  he  appears  with  a  full-grown  beard.  It  is  a 
well-shaped  head,  mild,  attractive,  and  intellectual. 

Hans  Baldung  seems  to  have  received  his  first  training  in  Art  in  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  possibly  in  the  school  founded  by  Martin  Schongauer  at 
Kolmar.  This  is  in  a  way  suggested  by  the  altarpiece  with  volets  in  tho 
sepulchral  chapel  of  the  Margraves  in  the  cloister  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden, 
a  work  executed  in  1496,  and  probably  rightly  attributed  to  Baldung,  as  it  is 
marked  with  the  monogram  H.  B.  It  represents  the  Assumption  of  Mary  the 
Egyptian  into  heaven  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula,  and  on  the  exterior  of 
the  volets  six  female  figures  of  saints,  all  in  their  types  and  expression  reflecting 
Schongauer's  charming  loveliness,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  have  not  been 
impaired  or  efEaced  by  an  over-coating  of  paint. 

His  relations  with  Diirer  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  altarpiece  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Lippmann,  dated  1507,  already 
shows  Diirer's  influence  combined  with  the  efiects  of  Schongauer's  earlier  im- 
pressions. Besides  their  artistic  relations,  Diirer  and  Baldung  were  associated 
together  on  the  grounds  of  personal  friendship.  Diirer  took  with  him  some 
of  Baldung's  woodcuts,  "  Green  Hans's  things,"  as  he  calls  them,  to  dispose  of 
them  on  his  account  during  the  journey  to  the  Low  Countries.  And  a  lock  of 
Diirer's  hair,  recently  acquired  for  the  library  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Vienna,  can  be  with  some  confidence  traced  back  step  by  step  to  Baldung. 

In  1509  he  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  master  settled  in  Strasburg,  the 
freedom  of  which  place  he  obtained  on  April  17th  of  that  year.  This  was  a 
time  when  painters  were  induced  by  the  requirements  of  the  public  to  direct 
their  attention  to  such  arts  as  admit  of  indefinite  reproduction,  and  Baldung 
also  had  occasionally  tried  his  hand  at  copperplate  engraving,  afterwards 
devoting  himself  to  wood  engraving,  for  which  he  supplied  drawings.  He  was 
mostly  engaged  on  such  work  in  Strasburg,  which  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the 
book  trade,  with  which  industry  illustration  was  closely  associated.  For  works 
published  by  Johann  Knoblauch,  Martin  Flach,  and  others,  he  furnished 
drawings,  besides  designing  a  large  number  of  single  sheets,  of  which  several 
appeared  in  the  favourite  chiaroscuro  technique,  that  is,  as  coloured  woodcuts, 
printed  two  or  three  together. 

In  1511  appeared  the  woodcut  portrait  of  the  old  Margrave  Christoph 
(1453 — 1527),  a  drawing  that  served  also  for  the  painted  portrait  of  that  princ>9 
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in  the  Karlsruhe  GuUery,  which  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  same  year. 
It  is  a  venerable  head  in  profile,  with  full  flowing  beard,  and  decorated  with 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Another  painting  also  in  this  collection 
represents  the  same  prince  with  his  wife  and  numerous  sons  and  daughters 
paying  their  devotions  to  SS.  Anne  and  Mary  with  the  Infant.  The  drawing  is 
full  of  character,  but  harsh,  the  colouring  badly  disposed,  overdone  with  gold 
and  silver  in  the  coats  of  mail,  and  with  prominent  armorial  bearings  in  the 
foreground. 

Baldung  had  already  left  Strasburg  in  1511  and  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Friburg  in  the  Breisgau,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  large  altarpiece 
for  the  minster.  In  the  records  of  that  church  his  name  first  occurs  in  1513, 
when  he  was  credited  with  190  gulden  14  pence  as  a  first  instalment  towards 
the  work,  which,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  was  finished  in  1516.  It  is  a 
very  comprehensive  creation,  consisting  of  eleven  large  paintings,  and  its 
artistic  worth  fully  corresponds  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  achievement  of  German  ecclesiastical  painting  that  has  survived 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  also  the  influence  of  Diirer  is  unmistakable 
in  the  drawing  and  expression  of  character,  though  that  of  another  school  is 
likewise  to  be  detected ;  in  fact,  Baldung  at  that  time  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Griinewald's  great  Isenheim  altarpiece,  now  in  the  Kolmar  Museum.  In 
it  he  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  certain  unusual  artistic  peculiarities,  and 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  charm  of  their  novelty.  He  thus,  perhaps, 
sought  to  rival  Griinewald's  striking  light  effects,  his  chiaroscuro  contrasts, 
and  vehement  passion. 

In  the  centrepiece  of  the  inner  compartment  is  the  "  Coronation  of  the. 
Yirgin  by  God  the  Father  and  Christ,"  with  a  host  of  little  angels,  some  playing, 
others  indulging  in  their  wanton  gambols  in  ecstasies  of  delight.  On  thot 
volets  are  the  twelve  apostles,  both  these  and  God  the  Father  breathing  a 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  expression  such  as  is  surpassed  by  Diirer  alone.  When 
these  wings  are  closed  there  appear  on  their  exterior  sides  and  on  the  fixed 
and  principal  sides  of  the  extreme  pair  of  volets  four  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Mary — the  "  Annimciation,"  the  "  Visitation,"  the  "  Nativity,"  and  the  "  Flight 
to  Egypt."  The  "  Nativity  "  is  a  night  subject,  executed  with  consummate  skill, 
and  in  which  the  light  radiates  from  the  body  of  the  new-bom  Saviour.  But  the 
"  Flight  to  Egypt "  is  on  the  whole  the  noblest  and  most  charming  work  of  our 
master.  Joseph  dressed  in  red  is  seen  striding  along  by  the  side  of  the  ass,  on 
which  Mary,  with  the  Child,  is  seated.  On  a  palm-tree  bending  over  the  group 
some  delightful  little  angels  are  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  one  of  them  has  just  let 
himseK  down  in  order  to  ofier  some  fruit  to  the  Infant  Jesus.  The  poetic  effect 
of  the  picture  is  enhanced  by  the  full  brilliant  colours  and  by  the  finished 
treatment  of  the  foreground  in  all  its  details. 
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Two  pairs  of  saints  on  the  back  of  these  extreme  volets — Jerome  and  John 
the  Baptist,  George  and  Laurence — flank  the  picture  on  the  inside  of  the 
reredos,  the  subject  of  which  is  Christ  on  the  Cross  between  the  two  thieves. 
Amongst  the  spectators  appears  the  painter  himself,  dressed  all  in  green, 
turning  round  and  looking  out  towards  the  observer,  and  in  front  of  him  a  boy 
holding  a  little  tablet  with  his  monogram  J^j  •     This  was  henceforth  his 

usual  signature,  whereas  he  had  previously  signed  himself  either  with  J-fl  • 
or  IjgT .  A  socle  picture  shows  the  half-length  figures  of  the  then  administra- 
tors of  the  building — Sebastian  von  Blumenegg,  Egidius  Has,  Ulrich  Wirtner, 
and  Nicholas  Schefer — all  devoutly  worshipping  the  Madonna. 

This  was  the  most  industrious  period  of  our  master.  In  1515  was  produced 
one  of  his  best  portraits,  a  blonde  youth  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere ;  in  1516  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  St.  Dorothea,"  in  the  gallery  of  the  National  Friends  of  Art  in 
Prague,  with  a  masterly  winter  landscape  ;  and  in  1517  two  spirited  and  striking 
little  pictures  in  the  B&le  Museum,  in  which  the  artist  yields  to  those  gloomy 
fancies  so  much  afiected  by  the  Northern  Art  of  his  time.  A  naked  young 
woman  is  being  embraced  by  Death  in  the  person  of  the  devil,  while  he  is 
dragging  a  second  to  the  open  grave.  Here  the  sudden  interruption  of 
abandoned  wantonness  by  horror  and  despair  is  most  harrowingly  depicted. 

Baldung  had  meantime  returned  to  Strasburg,  where  he  continued  hence- 
forth to  reside.  During  his  protracted  absence  he  had  maintained  his  con- 
nection with  the  local  guild  of  artists  ("  Zur  Stelzen  "),  but  was  compelled  to 
apply  on  May  5th,  1517,  to  be  again  restored  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  paintings  executed  by  him  during  the  following  years  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  paintings  for  churches 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  produced.  The  "  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour,"  a 
night  scene  executed  in  1520,  and  now  in  the  Aschaffenburg  Gallery,  is  a 
reflection  of  the  chiaroscuro  picture  in  the  Friburg  altarpiece.  Many  later 
works  are  harsh  and  disagreeable,  as  the  "  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  "  (1522),  in  the 
Berlin  Museum ;  in  others,  as  in  the  Madonna  of  1530,  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Collection,  Vienna,  through  his  efforts  to  approach  the  lightness  and  elegance 
of  the  Renaissance,  Baldung  becomes  affected,  forfeiting  even  much  of  his  former 
firmness  in  the  modelling.  He  also  at  this  period  illustrated  scenes  from 
ancient  mythology  and  history. 

But  the  shortcomings  of  his  paintings  are  fully  compensated  for  by  his 
drawings.  Next  to  Diirer  and  Holbein,  our  master  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
productive  and  the  ablest  German  draughtsman  of  that  period.  He  shows 
equal  mastery  in  his  little  sketch-book  sheets  in  silver  point,  in  his  large  black 
crayons  and  cartoons,  and  in  his  pen-and-ink  drawings  on  brown  paper  illu- 
minated with  white.      The  museums  of  Berlin,  B&le,  London,  Florence,  the 
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copperplate  cabinets  in  Karhrolie  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  Tienna  Albertina, 
are  richeat  in  works  of  this  aort  by  hie  hand.  In  Karlsruhe  there  is  still 
preserved  his  Bketch-book,  together  with  his  old  silver  pencil,  a  precious  docu- 


"  .Mniionna  with  Angels."     (After  a  WimhU'iiI.} 

ment  for  the  study  of  the  old  mastere.  Its  pages,  in  which  his  monogram  is 
scarcely  ever  missing,  are  filled  with  pottraita,  beginning  with  Maximilian 
(1501),  then  that  of  the  Margrave  Bernard  of  Baden  (1512),  down  to  those  of 
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"  The  Cmciflxton."     (Aftor  a  Pen-and-uik  Drawing  in  tho  Albsrtinn.) 

Charles  V.  (1536),  including  also  the  preacher  and  chromcler  Caspar  Htidion, 
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and  Nicholas  Hugo  Kniepff  (1545)  ;  studies  of  the  proportions,  of  draperies, 
animals  and  flowers,  landscapes,  castles,  views  of  towns,  the  horse  market  at 
Strasburg,  the  church  at  Maursmiinster,  Weinsburg  Castle,  and  the  like. 

Amongst  the  sketches,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  representations 
of  profane  objects,  often  of  a  highly  fantastic  nature.  Thus,  in  B41e,  slightly 
draped  female  figures  with  goblets  in  their  hand,  quite  in  the  form  and  style 
of  the  Benaissance,  centaurs  in  bold  foreshortenings  ;  in  Berlin,  the  mediaeval 
legend  of  the  three  princes  who  resolve  to  settle  their  dispute  about  the 
succession  by  making  a  target  of  their  father's  dead  body,  when  one  of  them 
refusing  to  shoot  at  such  a  mark  is  declared  the  king's  true  son  and  heir.  Then 
come  the  weirdest  of  witches,  as  in  the  Albertina,  where  also  is  that  strangest  of 
allegories — Yenus  on  crutches,  balls  at  her  feet,  and  a  little  Oupid  by  her  side. 
Elsewhere  coarse,  almost  voluptuous,  naked  forms,  though  not  lacking  in  plastic 
feeling  or  in  the  power  to  assume  grand  and  expressive  motives.  But  amongst 
his  later  works  the  Crucifixion  of  1533  (now  in  the  Albertina)  deserves  special 
mention  for  its  earnest  sobriety,  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  noble 
execution. 

His  able  draughtsmanship  is  also  conspicuous  in  his  numerous  woodcuts, 
though  much  of  its  excellence  has  vanished  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  form- 
cutters.  Here  Baldung  gives  the  fullest  play  to  his  fancy,  as  in  the  four 
witches  of  1510,  which  give  us  a  peep  into  the  demoniacal  side  of  the  fantastic 
art  of  the  times.  Other  profane  subjects,  such  as  "  Phyllis  guiding  Aristotle  in 
harness  "  and  ''  The  Bacchanal,"  betray  a  daring  and  coarse  humour. 

But  even  in  religious  subject  he  reveals  a  rare  wealth  of  imagination.  From 
many  early  works,  notably  the  illustrations  to  various  writings  of  Geiler  of 
Kaiserberg,  as  in  the  charming  St.  Elizabeth  spinning  with  her  women  (1508) 
and  the  Madonna  with  sportive  and  jubilant  little  cherubs,  altogether  a  delight- 
ful idyl  (see  p.  196),  his  fancy  takes  higher  flights,  as  in  the  imposing  characters 
of  his  series  of  Apostles,  or  in  the  Flood  (1519),  where  noteworthy  is  the  faculty, 
rare  in  German  Art,  of  giving  expression  to  inward  feeling  in  the  nude.  The 
vehement  passion  he  strives  after  in  rivalry  with  Griinewald  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  visionary,  combined  with  his  daring  light  eflects,  attain  in  many 
works  to  a  thoroughly  genuine  expression,  as  in  the  Bedeemer  at  the  pillar 
sinking  exhausted  through  sheer  bodily  pain,  while  an  angel  endeavours  to 
support  him  (1517),  in  two  representations  of  St.  Sebastian  (1512,  1514),  in  the 
mourning  scene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  in  the  angels  with  impetuous  exulta- 
tion bearing  the  body  of  Christ  heavenwards,  while  hosts  of  other  angels  stream 
down  to  meet  them. 

In  1545  Baldung  became  a  member  of  the  municipal  council,  but  died 
in  the  same  year,  as  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  records.  A  false 
impression  as  to  the  date  of  this  event  had  long  been  prevalent,  due  to  the 
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fact  that  an  annuity  he  had  procured  for  himself  and  wife  from  the  curators  of 
the  Friburg  Minster  continued  to  appear  under  his  name  in  the  accounts  of 
that  church  till  it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  hiswidow  in  1552. 

Hans  Baldung  Grien  is  not  one  of  those  masters  of  the  first  order,  who  give 
a  new  direction  to  national  Art ;  he  is  rather  one  of  those  who  follow  in  the  steps 
of  such  pioneers,  though  still  an  original  and  vigorous  artist  in  himself.  He 
feels  the  necessity  of  leaning  on  great  models — at  first  Schongauer,  then  Diirer, 
for  a  time  Griinewald  also ;  but  he  understands  how  to  work  up  the  materials 
received  from  others  and  thoroughly  to  assimilate  them.  To  Diirer  he  owed 
most — earnestness  of  conception,  conscientious  study,  severe  draughtsmanship, 
and  above  all  a  firm  step  in  those  cases  where  he  gives  himself  up  to  the 
fantastic  and  to  a  straining  after  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  Notwith- 
standing a  limited  sense  of  the  beautiful,  he  succeeds  in  acquiring  a  great 
command  over  outline.  The  culture  of  the  Benaissance  he  adopts  hesitatingly, 
nor  is  he  always  free  from  crude  realism  and  fustian.  Though  from  the  first 
mainly  a  draughtsman,  he  is  yet  occasionally  successful  in  his  colouristic  essays  ; 
still  his  colouring  is  often  harsh  and  dry,  while  its  harmony  is  often  disturbed 
by  rash  attempts  at  rare  efiects.  He  is  a  stranger  to  Diirer's  deep  religious 
feeling  and  warmth  of  impressions,  though  abounding  in  vigour  and  vital  energy, 
at  times  not  deficient  in  grace  and  subtle  humour,  and  again  lofty  and  sublime, 
with  a  lavish  share  of  fancy  ever  drawing  its  nourishment  from  his  observation 
of  national  features. 


HANS  BUECKMAIE. 

(Bom  in  Aagsburg  1473,  died  there  1531) 


By  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann. 


TOINTL  Y  with  the  Holbein  family  of  artists  that  of  the  Burckmairs  plays  a  great 
^  part  in  Augsburg  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  next 
century.  From  the  year  1479  Thoman  Burckmair's  name  appears  in  the  local 
lists  of  ratepayers.  Ho  composed  the  ".Book  of  Painters/'  now  in  the  Augsburg 
archives,  in  the  opening  of  which  he  mentions  a  number  of  masters  residing  in 
Augsburg  about  the  year  1460,  and  with  all  of  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  his  son  Hans  Burckmair,  who, 
together  with  Diirer  and  Holbein,  belonged  to  the  most  renowned  German 
masters  of  his  time.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  gathered  from  inscriptions  on  two 
of  his  portraits.  In  the  Yienna  Belvedere  there  is  a  painting  of  Hans  and  his 
wife,  Anna  AUerlahn,  the  latter  holding  a  mirror  in  which,  instead  of  the 
features  of  both,  there  are  reflected  two  death's  heads.  An  inscription  below 
runs — 

"  OF  SUCH  APPEARANCE  WE  BOTH  WERE  ONCE, 
NOW  IN  THE  MIRROR  NAUGHT  BUT  THIS/' 

And  on  a  slip  of  paper  were  the  words — 

"  JOANN  BURKMAIER  PAINTER  LVI  YEARS  OLD 
ANNA  ALLERLAHN  HIS  WIFE  LII  YEARS  OLD  MDXXVIIII." 

In  the  catalogue,  probably  owing  to  some  earlier  misprint,  the  date  is  given 
as  1528  instead  of  1529,  an  error  that  has  been  universally  accepted.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  correct  reading,  which  we  have  recently  been  able  to 
effect  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  picture,  though  scarcely  visible  in  its  pre- 
sent site,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  that  1473  is  the  true  date  of  Burckmair's 
birth.  The  inscription  has  all  been  repainted,  the  original  legend  being,  how- 
ever, carefully  preserved.  With  it  a  second  and  still  more  authentic  inscription 
agrees  exactly.  A  medallion  portrait  of  the  artist,  in  wood,  now  in  the  Art- 
room  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  bears  the  date  1518,  and  his  age  as  forty-four 
(sQtatis  sue  xlihi.),  so  that  at  this  time  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  birthday  for 
that  year. 

His  father  must  be  regarded  as  his  teacher,  and  in  1498  he  joined  the 


" The  Emperor  Henry  II."  and  " St.  George."     (From  on  Altarpiceo  in  the  Augsburg  GuUerj.) 
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painters'  guild  at  Augsburg.  Still  the  direction  his  Art  soon  took  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  local  influences  alone,  however  rich  and  varied  they  may  have 
been.  It  seems  probable  that  he  visited  Italy,  or  at  least  Venice,  with  which 
place  Augsburg  was  at  that  time  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade.  Amongst 
the  "  apprentices  "  that  he  reports  to  the  guild,  there  occurred  in  1501  the 
name  of  one  "  Caspar  Straffo,  bom  in  Venice."  In  a  woodcut  of  1510,  to  be 
mentioned  further  on,  the  scenery  is  quite  Venetian,  and  designs  evidently 
inspired  by  the  Italian  Renaissance  may  at  an  early  period  be  detected  in  the 
architectural  and  ornamental  accessories  of  his  pictures,  and  these  designs  have 
at  least  by  the  year  1507  attained  a  surprising  development.  The  progress  he 
made  in  this  direction  was  thus  of  great  importance  for  the  further  development 
of  the  Augsburg  School,  especially  affecting  Hans  Holbein  the  elder. 

Burckmair's  first  dated  works  belong  to  a  series  of  representations  of  the 
oldest  Christian  basilicas  in  Rome,  jointly  executed  by  him,  this  same  Holbein, 
and  another  unknown  artist,  for  the  cloisters  of  St.  Catharine's  Convent  in 
Augsburg.  The  occasion  of  this  donation  was  an  indulgence  brief  granted  by 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1484  to  the  convent,  in  terms  of  which  brief  the  nuns,  by 
offering  up  certain  prayers  at  three  particular  stations  in  the  convent,  obtained 
the  same  spiritual  benefits  that  were  secured  by  visiting  the  seven  principal 
churches  in  Rome.  The  pictures,  now  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery,  are  all  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  pointed  arch,  corresponding  to  the  wall  arches  of  the  cloister, 
and  are  disposed  in  so  many  distinct  sections.  In  the  upper  space  there  is 
generally  a  scene  firom  the  Passion,  beneath  which  in  the  centre  some  structure 
intended  to  represent  one  or  other  of  the  basilicas.  Then  come,  in  various 
sections,  subjects  of  a  legendary  character,  but  in  all  cases  connected  with  the 
church  itself. 

The  first  painting  executed  by  Burckmair  was  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  150L  Here  in  the  centre  is  St.  Peter  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  some 
figures  of  saints.  In  1502  he  painted  St.  John  Lateran's,  with  accompanying 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Still  more  important  is  the 
basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  finished  by  him  in  1504.  In  the  centre  is  the  "  Way  of 
the  Cross,"  and  on  the  side  compartments  the  "  Death  of  St.  Ursula  and  Com- 
panions," full  of  dramatic  force.  In  all  these  pictures,  however,  the  colouring  is 
still  rather  heavy,  the  tone  brownish  though  luminous  and  deep,  the  execution 
somewhat  rigid,  the  gold  leaf  imparting  to  the  whole  a  certain  antique  air. 
It  is  by  no  means  suggestive  of  high  capabilities  or  of  deep  impressions, 
though  betraying  a  rare  realistic  grasp,  skilful  disposition,  and  vigorous 
characteristic  ;  nor  does  Burckmair  anywhere  show  traces  of  that  distorted  and 
unsteady  element  so  common  in  the  German  Art  of  the  period.  His  figures 
are  firmly  and  powerfully  portrayed,  if  at  times  too  cumbrous,  and  their  action 
is  natural  and  well  balanced.     A  certain  inaccuracy  may  at  first  be  detected  in 
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the  forms,  but  this  gradually  disappears,  the  figures  become  well-proportioned, 
the  draperies  dignified  and  eifective,  and  the  nude  carefiiUy  modelled. 

Progress  is  visible  with  each  successive  work,  until  our  master  attains  at 
last  to  a  genuine  modem  style  in  an  altarpiece  dated  1507,  now  in  the  Augsburg 
Gallery.  In  the  centre  compartment  is  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  her 
Son,"  and  on  either  volet  several  rows  of  saints  in  adoration.  Here  also 
especially  noteworthy  is  the  fully  developed  pilaster  architecture  of  the  Benais- 
sance  in  the  high  balustrade  of  the  throne  in  the  central  picture,  apparently 
already  betraying  the  direct  adoption  of  motives  characteristic  of  the  Northern 
Italian  School. 

From  this  time  forth  Burckmair  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  At  his  best 
we  see  him  in  a  large  Madonna  inherited  by  the  Nuremberg  town  hall  from  the 
Hertel  Collection,  and  on  a  low  balustrade  to  the  right  showing  the  legend — 

MD- Villi 

lOHNS  •  BVRGKMAIR  • 
•  PINGEBAT  • 

The  Virgin,  in  a  red  robe  and  blue  mantle,  with  green  shot-tafieta  lining,  is 
seated  on  a  Benaissance  throne,  with  a  book  on  her  lap  and  holding  the  naked 
Infant  standing  on  her  knees,  with  a  pomegranate  in  his  right  and  grasping  his 
mother's  hand  with  his  left.  The  child  is  certainly  painted  after  a  repulsive 
type  and  awkward  in  his  attitude;  but  the  modelling  is  most  intelligently 
executed,  the  hands  of  the  Madonna  exquisitely  painted,  her  figure  as  well  as 
her  highly  characteristic  features  nobly  conceived,  and  the  draperies  excellent, 
while  in  the  landscape  the  artist  reveals  an  entirely  new  quality.  The  scenery 
and  hills  in  the  distance  are  quite  as  effective  as  the  foreground  with  its 
delicately  treated  vegetation,  while  the  whole  betrays  a  genuine  colouristic 
tone. 

This  work  is  probably  surpassed  by  one  other  alone,  also  in  Nuremberg,  the 
little  Madonna  of  the  following  year,  1510,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice.  It 
bears  the  date  and  the  artist's  name,  with  the  statement  that  it  was  painted  in 
Augsburg.  The  Madonna  is  reaching  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  the  child  on  her 
lap,  which  he  is  eagerly  grasping  at.  But  for  its  ungainly  body,  the  Infant 
Saviour  would  be  really  charming,  its  head  breathing  an  almost  Baffaellistic 
beauty.  Equally  attractive  is  the  Madonna's  head,  and  the  action  of  her  left 
hand  extremely  graceful.  The  delicacy  of  execution,  the  harmony  and  strength 
of  colouring,  the  admirable  treatment  of  all  the  details,  the  finely  balanced 
motions,  all  combine  to  place  this  little  work  on  a  level  with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Italians. 

Another  work  of  the  same  date  also  shows  Burckmair  in  this  year  at  the 
summit  of  his  Art,  while  quite  carried  away  by  the  Augsburg  Benaissance, 
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then  in  its  first  bloonii  and  deriving  its  inspirations  direct  from  Italy.  This 
work  might  be  entitled  '*  Death,  the  Destroyer/'  and  is  one  of  those  harrowing 
conceptions  constantly  recurring  in  the  Northern  Art  of  the  period.  The 
sudden  irruption  of  the  mighty  slayer  into  the  midst  of  life  is  nowhere  else  so 
strikingly  and  so  awfully  described,  except  in  the  considerably  later  pictures 
of  death  by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  Death,  not  yet  a  complete  skeleton, 
has  darted  like  a  flash  on  a  young  man,  striking  him  to  the  ground,  where 
he  plants  his  foot  on  his  chest  and  throttles  him  with  both  hands,  while  at 
the  same  time  seizing  in  his  teeth  the  fluttering  robe  of  a  woman  endeavour- 
ing to  escape.  In  thorough  grasp  of  all  the  motives  the  treatment  is  over- 
whelmingly powerful,  and  the  outline  drawing  is  of  finished  beauty.  Here  the 
scenic  accessories  are  especially  interesting,  affording  a  peep  into  Venice,  with 
its  palaces  and  its  charming  Early  Renaissance,  disclosed  by  the  side  view  of  a 
portal  and  a  canal,  with  a  gondola  at  the  steps. 

This  drawing,  engraved  by  Jost  Dienecker  (or  De  Necker),  is  also  note- 
worthy as  one  of  the  earliest  chiaroscuro  woodcuts.  At  that  time  a  beginning 
had  already  been  simultaneously  made  at  several  places  in  Germany  with  this 
technique,  which,  by  the  use  of  two  or  three  plates,  sought  to  produce  the  effect 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings  flluminated  with  white  on  coloured,  mostly  brown, 
paper.  Sheets  of  this  sort  by  Cranach  occur  as  early  as  1506,  soon  after  which 
appear  those  of  Johann  Wechtlin  and  Hans  Baldung  Grien  in  Strasburg. 
Burckmair  also  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  this  technique,  in  which 
especially  deserving  of  mention  are  two  excellent  and  delicately  drawn  heads, 
the  portraits  of  the  Imperial  Councillor  Faumgartner  and  of  Jacob  Fugger. 

As  was  the  case  with  Diirer,  his  painting  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  laid  aside  in  favour  of  his  work  in  connection  with  wood  engraving.  The 
intimate  association  of  German  Art  with  the  press  had  long  been  established, 
and  artists  found  it  convenient  to  work  for  an  industry  whence  they 
derived  a  certain  income,  besides  conciliating  a  thankful  public.  Whilst  the 
productiveness  of  the  printing-press  was  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
revived  classical  learning,  painters  of  the  highest  talents  were  readily  in- 
duced to  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  current  literature.  Such  men 
were  at  work  in  Augsburg  for  H.  Steiner  and  other  printers,  the  best  cuts 
being  produced  by  Jost  Dienecker,  though  their  excellence  is  by  no  means 
uniform. 

Although  not  actually  himself  an  engraver,  Burckmair,  like  Diirer  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  thoroughly  understood  the  process,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  produce  such  admirable  and  suitable  drawings  for  it.  Had 
there  been  any  urgent  occasion  to  do  so,  he  might  even  himself  have  essayed  to 
engrave  his  own  designs,  as  is  gathered  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Oonrad  Peutinger 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.      The  engraver  who  had  to  execute  for  the 
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Emperor  a  design  by  Burckmair  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  work  unfinished. 
So  Peutinger  promises  to  make  every  effort  to  get  it  out  of  hand  by  some  one 


"Death,  the  Destroyer."     (Afters  Chiaroscuro  Woodcut.) 

or  other,  referring  to  Burckmair  with  the  remark  that  "  the  painter  is  quite 
equal  to  the  task." 
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A  more  decided  similarity  of  style  is  often  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
wood  engravings  than  between  the  paintings  of  Diirer  and  Burckmair.  Doubt- 
less no  formal  relationship  existed  between  the  two  schools ;  still  Burckmair 
may  from  the  first  well  have  studied  both  the  spirit  and  technique  of  the  works 
of  Diixer.  Even  in  the  subjects  chosen  by  him  we  perceive  an  expansion  of  the 
world  of  fancy  under  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  aims  and  of  the  literature 
of  the  period.  Thus  we  find  the  figures  of  saints  and  biblical  motives,  groups 
of  three  model  Christians,  Pagans,  or  Jews,  with  corresponding  groups  of 
female  types,  allegories  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  of  the  planets,  while 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  wiles  of  women — "  Phyllis  bridling  Aristotle," 
"  Samson  in  the  Bosom  of  Delilah,"  and  so  on — are  still  directly  inspired  by 
medieeval  thought  and  are  animated  by  a  powerful  humour. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  draws  his  materials  also  from  classical 
history  and  mythology,  handling  them  in  a  way  that  more  clearly  betrays  his 
connection  with  the  lettered  classes  of  the  period.  Thus  his  ''Death  of  Lucretia" 
is  a  thoroughly  dramatic  scene.  "  The  King  of  Gutzin  "  affords  a  view  of  the  new 
world  then  being  opened  up  by  travellers  and  seafarers.  Of  special  importance 
also  is  Burckmair's  work  in  connection  with  the  great  series  of  woodcuts  and 
illustrated  books  that  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Maximilian.  For  the  great 
Triumphal  Procession,  on  which  Diirer  also  was  actively  engaged,  Burckmair 
furnished  sixty-six  designs,  mostly  allegorical  themes  imposed  upon  him  by 
pedantic  scholars,  yet  treated  with  a  picturesque  skill  surpassed  by  the  Nurem- 
berger  alone. 

There  are  further  to  be  mentioned  the  extensive  series  of  Maximilian's 
genealogy  and  of  the  Austrian  saints.  With  all  their  excellence  these  are 
doubtless  somewhat  monotonous,  the  subjects  not  being  altogether  to  the  taste 
of  the  artist ;  but  even  here  the  surroundings  and  the  landscapes  deserve  con- 
sideration. On  a  very  different  footing  stand  the  greater  part  of  his  drawings 
for  the  "  Weisskunig,"  Treitzsauerwein's  romantic  biography  of  the  Emperor. 
Of  these  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  designs  many  are  of  course  second-rate, 
badly  executed,  and  even  poor  in  conception ;  still  the  work  as  a  whole  bears 
the  stamp  of  Burckmair's  genius.  The  subjects  from  the  youth  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hero  are  clearly  and  vividly  treated,  and  the  political  and  domestic 
scenes  by  which  they  are  followed  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  court  life  of 
those  days.  Stately  and  dignified  personages  are  paraded  before  us  with  all 
their  brilliant  surroundings,  and  there  is  especially  one  charmingly  artless 
picture  of  the  young  king  with  his  consort  Mary  of  Burgundy,  seated  together 
and  engaged  in  sweet  converse  in  the  garden,  "  each  the  other's  speech  acquir- 
ing," as  runs  the  pretty  legend  beneath.  The  battle  scenes  also,  with  the 
combats  of  the  pikemen,  display  great  excellence  and  a  direct  study  of  nature, 
though  occurring  with  monotonous  frequency. 
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This  is  the  province  in  which  Burckmair  is  perfectly  at  home,  nor  does  he 
show  the  least  trace  of  religious  conception  or  feeling,  being  quite  a  stranger  to 
the  warmth  of  inward  fervour.  His  tastes  are  altogether  profane,  delighting 
in  battles,  sieges,  historical  subjects,  the  realities  of  existence,  and  at  times 
pompous  allegory.  The  woodcuts  and  drawings  of  this  sort  we  possess  by  his 
hand  are  certainly  but  a  small  portion  of  what  he  produced.  His  mural  deco- 
rative paintings,  for  which  he  had  imdoubtedly  a  special  gift,  have  mostly 
utterly  perished.  One  can  but  surmise  how  appropriate  must  have  been 'the 
paintings  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  his  native  town,  in  which  were  com- 
bined dignity  of  form  and  vivid  composition  with  a  full  command  over  the 
ornamental  element  of  the  Renaissance.  His  only  work  in  this  technique  still 
surviving  is  a  frontage  opposite  St.  Anne's  Church,  and  this  is  unfortunately 
in  bad  condition,  or  rather  well-nigh  obliterated.  The  decorations  of  a  corner 
house  at  the  wine  market  belonging  to  the  Fugger  family,  and  spoken  of  by 
Sandrart,  have  not  been  preserved. 

Amongst  the  panel  paintings  of  his  later  period  the  following  challenge 
special  notice. 

An  altarpiece  with  volets  (1519),  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery,  representing 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  John,  Mary,  and  Magdalene,  with  the  thieves  on  the 
inside  of  the  wings.  The  deep  tones  and  the  fine  treatment  of  the  landscape 
are  its  best  features,  the  absence  of  religious  feeling  being  most  sensibly  fblt  in 
such  a  subject.  Better  and  more  appropriate  are  the  pictures  formerly  on  the 
exterior  of  the  volets,  the  figures  of  St.  George  and  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 
standing  beneath  a  lofty  cupola.  Of  the  two  that  of  the  Emperor  is  evidently 
the  finest,  displaying  a  genuine  dignity  and  a  noble  sobriety  of  treatment. 

"  John  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos  '*  (Munich  Pinakothek),  revealing  a  rare 
mastery  of  landscape,  with  luxuriant  soft  green  vegetation,  and  an  aerial  per- 
spective rare  in  German  Art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paintings  of  his  last  years  again  betray  a  certain 
falling  oflP,  the  colouring  being  of  a  heavy  brown,  the  execution  dry,  and  the 
outlines  harsh.  This  is  true  of  the  portraits  of  Duke  William  IV.  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Duchess  (1526),  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek;  of  the  "Esther  before 
Ahasuerus"  (1528),  in  the  same  gallery;  even  of  the  family  portraits  (1528)  above 
alluded  to,  and  now  in  Vienna  ;  and  of  the  "Battle  of  CannaB  "  (1529),  in  the 
Augsburg  Gallery.  This  last  is  a  combat  of  knights  in  the  costume  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  full  of  diminutive  figures,  spirited  details,  and  wonderful 
animation.  But  here  also  the  heavy  tones  are  prejudicial  to  the  clearness  of 
the  composition. 

Burckmair  remained  to  the  last  an  excellent  and  characteristic  master,  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  German  Kenaissance,  though  the  progressive 
improvement  of  his  taste,  as  shown  in  the  works  executed  about  1509  and  1510, 
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and  whicli  was  due  to  Italian  influences,  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  died 
in  1531,  as  appears  from  the  manual  of  painters  in  Augsburg.  His  son,  also 
named  Hans,  continued  many  of  the  branches  of  Art  cultivated  by  his  father, 
painting  tournaments  and  battle  scenes,  and  supplying  drawings  for  heraldic 
works ;  he  was  also  largely  employed  by  the  Imperial  Court,  and  was  still  alive 
in  1559. 

Christopher  Amberger,  the  excellent  Augsburg  portrait  painter  andcolourlst, 
may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  follower,  possibly  a  pupil,  of  Hans  Burckmair. 
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THE   BR0THEE8   VAN   EYCK 

(Hubert,  bom  about  1875|  died  1426 ;   John,  bom  about  1400,  died  1440.) 


By   0.    ElSENMAN. 


"VrOTWITHSTANDINa  the  zeal  of  modem  research,  the  two  old  Flemish 
"^^  painters  to  whom  this  chapter  is  devoted  have  hitherto  remained  a  well- 
nigh  unsolved  riddle.  This  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  scanty  materials  that  have 
reached  us  concerning  their  artistic  development,  which  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  technical  department  of  Art.  If,  as  in 
every  other  province  of  culture,  we  are  here  to  assume  a  gradual  approach  to 
perfection,  then  it  must  he  concluded  that  both  their  earlier  works,  the  results 
of  their  first  essays,  and  those  of  their  predecessors,  have  alike  perished. 
Those  at  least  that  have  survived  possess  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  conscious 
finish  of  execution,  that  prove  convincingly  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the 
ripe  fruit  of  a  deep-rooted  tree.  Behind  them  are  veiled  the  years  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  first  timid  efforts  in  the  new  invention. 

John  Van  Eyck  is  generally  recognised  as  the  father  of  oil  painting.  The 
belief  is  of  long  standing,  and  seems,  in  some  respects,  trustworthy.  He,  and 
possibly  also  his  elder  brother  with  him,  seem  to  have  discovered  and  intro- 
duced an  important  improvement  in  the  application  of  oil  as  a  means  of  fixing 
the  colours.  At  the  same  time  this  disco very«  would  scarcely  have  acquired 
such  celebrity  and  general  adoption  had  they  themselves  not  possessed  the 
skill  to  utilise  it  to  such  good  purpose,  producing  works  of  Art,  the  like  of 
which  had  nowhere  yet  been  seen  in  these  northern  latitudes,  and  which 
carried  the  fame  of  their  creators  and  of  the  means  employed  by  them  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  birthplace.  The  use  of  colours  mixed  with  oil  was 
doubtless  known  before  their  time ;  but  to  erect  such  landmarks  of  Art  as  these 
there  were  needed  men,  or  t^ere  was  needed  at  least  a  man,  not  only  gifted 
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with  the  inward  sense  of  beauty  and  tlie  deep  impulse  necessary  for  their 
production,  hat  also  wi&  the  unwearied  spirit  of  the  true  craftsman,  who  never 
rests  until  he  has  discovered  the  means  of  giving  bodily  expression  to  his 
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fancies.  Such  a  pioneer,  whether  with  or  without  his  brother,  was  assuredly 
John  Yan  £yck.  This  is  attested  not  only  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
posterity,  but  also  by  his  works,  which,  with  all  their  onesidedness,  possesB  a 
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oareM  fioisli  of  ezeontioii  and  a  oharming  Bubtilty  in  the  glowing  repro- 
duction of  his  conceptions,  suoli  as  liave  acarcely  been  equalled  by  any  of  the 
masters  that  have  preceded  or  followed  him.     But  by  what  new  expedients, 


by  what  changes,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  in  the  mixing  of  his  colours 
with  the  ingredient  for  fixing  them,  he  accomplished  this,  how  far  he  surpasBed 
bis  predeceesora  in  these  respects,  and  what  he  may  be  considered  entitled  to 
claim  as  his  own,  on  all  these  points  we  still  remain  in  ignorance.  Even  the 
p  2 
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very  date,  1410,  as  the  time  generally  assigned  to  the  discovery,  cannot  be  relied 
upon.  This  much  alone  is  certain,  that  the  brothers,  as  stated,  were  not  the 
first  painters  in  oil,  and  that  the  present  art  of  oil  painting  was  not  theirs. 
The  art  of  blending  oil  with  colours  was  no  decret  to  the  Middle  Ages,  though 
the  employment  of  this  mixture,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  dries, 
was  restricted  to  yamishing  purposes.  Thus  it  was  already  known  to  Theophilus, 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  drew  up  a  number  of  receipts  for  all  sorts  of 
technical  processes.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  earlier  wall  paintings  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  painting  on  canvas  ;  hence  the  necessity  arose  in  the 
North  of  infusing  into  the  blends  some  fluid  offering  more  resistance  to  the 
iofluence  of  the  climate  than  was  contained  either  in  the  white  of  eggs,  or  in 
the  milk  of  unripe  figs,  known  as  tempera.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
it  at  first  encountered,  oil  painting  continued  to  make  way,  in  the  employment 
of  which  the  primary  object  was  to  hit  upon  some  means  of  making  the  oil  dry 
more  quickly.  At  first  the  new  contrivance  was  employed  on  the  volets  or  side 
compartments  only,  imtil  an  occasional  true  oil  painting  makes  its  appearance 
here  and  there  during  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  the  importance  of  the 
Van  Eycks  consists  not  so  much  in  any  possible  technical  discovery,  as  in  the 
circumstance  that  they  applied  the  new  method  systematically,  and,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  that  it 
possessed  over  the  hitherto  prevalent  practice  of  laying  on  repeated  coatings 
of  paint.  And,  even  apart  from  this  innovation,  their  importance  will  scarcely 
be  diminished  when  we  remember  that  they  were  the  first  in  Christian  times 
boldly  and  decisively  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  that  the  study  of  nature  is  the 
mother  of  all  Art — a  reform  than  which  no  greater  can  possibly  be  conceived 
in  this  domain. 

Of  the  events  of  their  Uves  but  few  details  have  reached  us,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  elder,  Hubert,  concerning  whom  we  only  know  with  absolute 
certainty  that  he  died  in  Ghent  in  the  year  1426,  suddenly  carried  off  whilst 
engaged  on  the  famous  altarpiece  which  shall  be  described  further  on.  The 
birthplace  of  both  seems,  in  all  probability,  to  have  been  the  village  of 
Maaseyck  on  the  Mouse,  in  the  present  circle  of  Limburg,  in  Belgium ;  but 
where  they  acquired  the  art  is  unknown.  As  other  members  of  the  family 
were  also  acquainted  with  it,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  their  father  may 
have  been  sufficiently  skilled  in  it  to  have  imparted  it  to  his  sons,  or  at  least 
to  the  eldest,  who  may  have  in  his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  younger. 
This,  however,  as  stated,  is  only  a  conjecture,  which  at  least  points  to  the  name 
of  a  certain  Joes  Yan  Eyck,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  guild  of 
St.  Luke,  at  Ghent,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  brothers. 

The  sources  of  information  regarding  John  are  more  abundant,  although 
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bearing  exclusively  on  his  later  years.  From  them  we  learn  that  between  the 
latter  part  of  1422  and  the  autumn  of  1424  he  served  at  the  Hague  as  *'  varlet 
de  chambre''  and  painter  to  the  Oount  of  Holland,  &c.y  John  of  Bayaria, 
former  Bishop  of  Liittich.  He  arrived  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1425,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  a  similar  capacity.  This 
prince  seems  to  have  held  him  in  great  esteem,  not  only  as  a  painter,  but  also 
on  account  of  his  courtly  and  worldly  experience.  Thus  we  learn  from  De 
Laborde,  in  his  "  Dues  de  Bourgogne,"  that  in  the  accounts  of  his  exchequer 
there  occur  several  posts  referring  to  diplomatic  missions  with  which  Philip 
intrusted  his  court  painter  and  chamberlain.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  to  Portugal  in  the  year  1428,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
Princess  Isabella,  Philip's  bride.  Whether  before  this  journey  he  was 
engaged  in  finishing  the  great  altarpiece,  the  joint  work  of  himself 
and  his  deceased  brother,  is  now  a  matter  of  imcertainty.  So  far  alone 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  this  masterpiece,  now  far-famed  under  the  name 
of  the  Ohent  altarpiece,  was  not  completed  by  John  before  the  year  1432. 
Thenceforth  he  appears  as  a  householder  in  Bruges,  where  he  died  in  July, 
1440.  What  age  he  or  his  brother  Hubert  attained  is  uncertain.  The  state- 
ment of  Earl  von  Mander  that  the  elder  was  bom  about  1366,  and  the  younger 
some  years  later,  is  unsupported  by  any  original  or  even  reliable  authority. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  whose  supreme 
merit  has  immortalised  the  names  of  both  brothers.  Unfortunately  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  as  originally  executed,  in 
imagination  only,  its  several  parts  being  at  present  dispersed  in  three  different 
places.  It  was  painted  to  the  order  of  Jodocus  Yyts,  Lord  of  Pamele,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Burlut,  as  a  family  offering  for  the  cathedral,  at  first  of  St.  John, 
now  of  St.  Bavo,  in  Ghent.  A  side  altarpiece,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  equal 
depth  one  above  the  other,  it  formed  altogether  four  fixed  centrepieces,  eight 
volets,  painted  on  the  inside  and  the  outside,  and  an  easelpiece.  This  last  has 
disappeared ;  the  four  centrepieces  are  still  in  their  original  position,  all  the 
rest  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  extreme  volets  of  the 
upper  series,  which  are  in  Brussels.  The  fimdamental  idea  of  this  magnificent 
work  is  the  extirpation  of  sin  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind  with  God 
through  the  immolation  of  the  spotless  Lamb.  The  illustration  of  this  idea 
pervades  the  whole  composition  like  a  symphony  flowing  from  the  orchestra, 
the  choir  of  angels  and  the  hosts  of  mortals  singing  the  praises  of  the  Godhead. 
The  volets  being  opened,  there  appears  throned  aloft,  and  in  the  centre,  God 
the  Father ;  on  his  right  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  crowned  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven ;  on  his  left  John  the  Baptist ;  by  his  side  St.  Cecilia  playing,  and 
accompanied  by  choirs  of  angels ;  another  band  of  angels  singing  by  the  side  of 
the  Madonna ;  then,  to  the  extreme  left  and  right,  Adam  and  Eve  respectively, 
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Burmounted,  the  former  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  latter  by  Cain's  fratricidal 
deed,  both  in  segmenta  of  a  circle.  The  lover  series  encloseB,  in  the  grand 
centrepiece,  the  heart  of  the  representation.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich  laodscape, 
with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  background,  the  Lamb  stands  on  an  altar 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  shedding  his  blood  into  the  chalice  of  the 
I^ew  Testament.  Above  him  hovers  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  whilst  he  is  surrounded  by  angels  singing  his  praises  and  offering 
incense,  and  by  martyrs  bearing  the  marks  of  their  suferings.  Farther  off 
are  grouped  four  other  bands  aj^roaching  firom  four  opposite  directions,  and 


Tho  Ghent  Allurpic 


Left  Voleb. 


composed  of  male  and  female  martyrs,  and  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  bodies.  These  latter  groups  are  continued  on  the  four  side- 
compartments  :  from  the  left  the  righteous  judges  and  the  champions  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  right  pilgrims  and  anchorites,  press  forward  to  take  part  in  the 
procession. 

When  the  volets  were  closed,  above  was  seen  the  Annunciation,  over  Mary 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  the  half-figures  of  the  prophets  Micah  and  Zacharias  in 
two  spherical  compartments,  and  the  full  figures  in  miniature  of  the  Cumeean 
and  Erythnean  Sibyls  above  the  panel  left  emp^  between  the  two.  Below,  on 
the  left,  kneels  the  already-mentioned  fovmder  of  the  altar,  praying  to  John  the 
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Baptist  and  to  Jolm  the  ETsngeliat,  the  two  patrons  of  the  church ;  on  the  left 
is  his  wife  in  the  same  attitude.  The  predeUa  seems  to  have  contained  a 
representation  of  the  souls  in  pnrgatorv. 

We  thos  see  that  the  work  embraces  a  multitude  of  groups  and  figures,  and 
a  wealth  of  inward  relations  such  as  had  never  before  been  expressed,  at  least 
on  canvas ;  and  the  whole  is  set  forth  with  such  grandeur  and  truth  of  con- 
ception, and  sach  perfection  of  detail,  combined  with  a  hitherto  unattained  skill 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  that,  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  history,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  gaze  upon  it  as  on  a  miracle  of  Art.    The  modem  northern  school 


Tha  Ghent  Altarpieu.— i^'?.  t.  Bight  Volets. 

must  in  this  performance  recognise  its  first  corner-stone,  on  which  were 
supported  for  the  next  hundred  years  the  works  of  successive  generations  of 
painters,  themselves  devoid  of  all  creative  genius. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  work  more  in  detail  \  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
more  recent  information,  at  least  regarding  the  portions  found  in  Berlin,  we 
may  here  follow  the  guidance  of  that  excellent  custodian,  Franz  Eugler. 

The  three  figures  occupying  the  centre  of  the  upper  series  of  the  inner 
representation  are  still  cast  in  the  statuesque  fashion  of  the  earlier  style.  They 
are  also  painted  on  tapestry  and  a  gold  ground,  as  was  the  universal  practice 
in  previous  times.    But  with  these  traditional  types  they  already  combine  a 
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happy  animation  and  directness  of  execution  Earnest  and  solemn,  tlie  heavenly 
Father  is  seated  right  in  face  of  the  spectator,  his  right  hand  raised  in  con- 
firmation of  the  new  covenant,  his  left  holding  a  crystal  sceptre,  and 
his  head  bearing  the  triple  crown,  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  His  features  are 
copied  from  those  ascribed  by  the  primitive  tradition  of  the  Church  to  the 
Son  of  Man,  but  most  nobly  and  consistently  carried  out,  with  a  serious,  calm, 
and  unimpassioned  expression.  The  imgirdled  robe  of  the  Lord  is  of  a  fiill 
red  colour,  as  is  also  the  mantle  fastened  across  the  breast  with  a  rich  clasp, 
and  flowing  evenly  and  in  graceful  folds  from  both  the  shoulders  down  to 
and  over  the  feet.  Behind  the  figure,  from  the  level  of  the  head,  there  hangs 
down  some  green  tapestry  with  the  figure  in  gold  of  the  pelican  and  its 
young,  a  well-known  emblem  of  the  Bedeemer  ;  there  is  a  background  of  gold 
behind  the  head,  on  which,  in  half-circles,  are  three  sentences  again  descriptive 
of  the  Triune  as  the  Almighty,  the  All-good,  and  the  munificent  Bewarder  of 
his  servants.' 

The  upper  centrepieces,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  are  generally  attributed 
to  Hubert,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  disposition  and  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volets  containing  the  angels  singing  and  playing  are  assigned 
to  John,  as  they  exhibit  a  firmness  and  sharpness  of  outline,  together  with  that 
decided  natural  tendency  peculiar  to  the  undoubted  works  of  the  latter.  On 
the  right  wing  stand  eight  angels  singing  at  a  lectern ;  they  are  represented 
as  choristers,  dressed  in  magnificent  sacerdotal  robes,  and  with  crowns :  the 
splendour  of  the  precious  stones  and  garments  is  reproduced  with  marvellous 
perfection ;  the  lectern  is  richly  sculptured  with  Gothic  ornaments  and  figures, 
whose  very  features  bear  the  impress  of  truth  and  life ;  but  in  the  endeavour 
to  reproduce  nature  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  the  breath  of  that  higher 
and  more  hallowed  feeling  is  already  lost,  which  we  look  for  in  the  features  of 
heavenly  beings.  They  are  simply  choristers,  lusty,  fieshly  youths,  who  are 
zealously  performing  their  functions ;  the  bass  voices  press  their  chins  low 
down,  the  trebles  throw  the  head  back  and  shriek  out  with  great  effort  their 
sharp  high  notes.  In  vindication  of  this  exaggerated  representation  of  nature, 
it  can  only  be  remarked  that  the  figures  were  intended  to  be  viewed  at  some 
distance  off,  and  when  thus  contemplated  this  picture  as  a  whole  produces  an 
unsurpassingly  noble  effect.  On  the  other  side-compartment  is  an  organ,  at 
which  is  seated  an  angel  in  the  same  dress,  or  perhaps  St.  Oecilia,  touching 
the  notes  thoughtfully.  Behind  the  organ  stand  others  with  various  stringed 
instruments.  Here  there  is  observed  far  more  inward  feeling  and  softness  in 
the  features,  while  the  dress  and  instruments  are  treated  with  equal  finish.  The 
extreme  volets  present  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  undraped,  but  in  the 
modest  attitude  described  in  Genesis  iii.  7.  In  their  extremely  realistic  con- 
ception they  show  an  earnest  although  somewhat  tasteless  study  of  nature. 
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They  are  real  persons  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  indiyidiialy  every  muscle, 
every  hair  faithfully  copied  from  the  original — ^Adam,  a  powerful  man,  with 
thick  hair  and  heard,  but  with  little  expression  in  his  features ;  Eve,  a  common* 
place,  middle-aged  woman.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  this  representation  marks  an  enormous  step  in  advance,  it  also  implies  as 
great  a  discovery  as  that  above  described  in  the  technical  province  of  Art ;  for 
here  we  have  nature  herself  discovered  and  reproduced  in  the  picture,  although 
it  may  be  with  some  lack  of  taste.  We  may  well  imagine  what  an  immense 
rdle  the  study  of  the  nude  is  destined  henceforth  to  play  in  the  art  of  painting ; 
and  here  also  the  two  brothers  are  pioneers. 

The  execution  of  the  lower  centrepiece  is  also  referred  to  John.  Note- 
worthy is  the  noble  and  grandiose  style  of  the  dresses,  which  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  Hubert,  whilst  the  heads  as 
true  effigies,  and  the  ornamental  and  minute  treatment  of  the  details,  point  to 
John's  special  province. 

Of  the  lower  volets,  those  to  the  right,  representing  the  hermits  and 
pilgrims,  are  treated  rather  after  the  style  of  Hubert,  whilst  the  hand  of 
John  is  betrayed  in  the  others.  The  extreme  picture  to  the  right,  containing 
the  pilgrims,  is  at  the  same  time  of  less  consequence.  Here  we  see  St. 
Christopher,  of  gigantic  proportions,  wandering  through  the  world  in  search 
of  his  still  mightier  Master,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  pilgrims  of  lesser  size 
and  of  various  ages.  Christopher's  flowing  red  robe  in  the  treatment  of  the 
folds  reminds  us  that  the  centre  figures  of  the  upper  series  still  cling  to  the 
older  style ;  it  is  not,  however,  very  happily  handled.  Yery  striking  also  is 
the  singularly  eccentric  and  astonishing  expression  in  the  features  of  the  others ; 
at  the  same  time  the  landscape  in  this  picture  is  excellently  treated,  with  its 
slim  tall  trees,  through  which  we  peer  out  into  a  desert  valley  beyond. 

Of  unequal  attraction  is  the  following  compartment,  which  represents  the 
bands  of  holy  anchorites  emerging  from  a  gorge  in  the  steep  rocks  of  the 
desert.  At  their  head  march  the  two  who  gave  the  first  example  of  hermit 
life — ^Paul,  the  hermit,  and  Anthony.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  two 
holy  women  who  also  passed  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  m  the  wilder- 
ness— Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  of  Egypt.  Here  the  individual  heads  are 
full  of  character  and  of  the  most  varied  expression;  each  bears  the  history 
of  his  life  stamped  on  his  features.  Yenerable  old  men  stand  before  the 
spectator,  some  hale,  some  pleasant,  others  shy  and  embarrassed,  or  decrepit. 
Inspired  fanatics  wildly  raise  their  heads  erect,  whilst  others  pass  by,  smooth- 
faced or  with  a  light  humoristic  glance,  and  others  again  seem  to  be  still  wrestling 
with  their  earthly  nature.  It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  tableau,  which  gives 
us  a  deep  insight  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  a  tableau  which  must 
at  all  times  be  reckoned  amongst  the  first  works  of  the  art,  and  to  rightly 
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appreciate  wliicli  there  is  needed  a  full  inquiry  into  the  special  relations  in 
time  and  place  of  the  artist  who  created  it.  Very  agreeable  is  the  landscape 
in  the  background,  the  sheer  cliff  of  the  gorge  overhung  by  the  green 
mountain  slope^  with  its  trees  laden  with  fruit.  The  eye  would  here  gladly 
linger  amidst  the  luxuriant  life  of  nature,  were  it  not  again  constantly 
attracted  to  the  more  important  foreground. 

The  conception  of  the  two  other  sidepieces  displays  a  marked  difference 
from  this  diversified  picture ;  at  the  same  time,  its  purpose  did  not  give  scope  to 
such  a  variety  of  shifting  scenes.  Here  the  spectator  is  riveted  by  the  general 
expression  of  a  calm,  spiritual  feeling,  a  clear,  conscious  will,  together  with 
the  artistic  display  of  worldly  pomp  and  splendour.  The  technical  execution 
is  that  of  John,  clear  and  extremely  neat  in  carrying  out  the  details,  as  was 
here  especially  required  by  the  object  in  view.  On  the  first  volet  to  the  left, 
the  champions  of  Christ  are  riding  on  beautiful  horses,  though  of  rather  heavy 
action — ^noble,  active  figures,  in  bright,  polished  accoutrements  and  gaily- 
decked  coats-of-arms.  The  three  foremost,  with  the  streaming  banners,  seem 
to  be  the  patron  saints  of  those  three  old  Flemish  companies  that  attended 
their  counts  to  the  Crusades — ^St.  Sebastian,  St.  Gteorge,  and  St.  Michael. 
Emperor  and  princes  follow  in  their  suite.  In  this  picture  the  landscape  is 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  perfection,  with  its  rich,  pleasant  mountain  aspects, 
and  light,  fleecy  spring  clouds. 

The  other  piece  represents  the  righteous  judges — ^very  fair  and  noble 
figures,  likewise  on  horseback.  In  front  rides  a  mild,  cheerful  old  man,  on 
a  splendidly-caparisoned  white  steed,  with  a  blue  velvet  housing.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  Hubert,  to  whom  his  brother  has  here  erected  a  splendid  memorial. 
Somewhat  farther  back  in  the  group  rides  John,  dressed  in  black,  and  turning 
his  intelligent,  sharply-chiselled  features  to  the  spectator  (Fig.  5).  An  old 
tradition  has  preserved  for  us  the  knowledge  of  this  portrait. 

The  outside  of  the  upper  volets,  as  already  remarked,  exhibits  the  "  An- 
nunciation of  Mary,"  so  arranged  that  the  figures  of  the  chief  characters  of 
this  representation,  the  angel  and  Mary,  are  placed  on  the  reverse  of  the 
angels  singing  and  playing.  Here,  as  was  frequently  the  case  with  the 
exterior  paintings  of  large  altarpieces,  the  colours  are  more  uniform.  Thus 
a  greater  wealth  and  splendour  of  colouring  was  preserved  for  the  more  worthy 
embellishment  of  the  interior.  The  angel  and  the  holy  Virgin  wear  white 
flowing  robes,  but  the  wings  of  the  angel  are  adorned  with  delicate  shifting 
hues.  The  heads  are  noble,  and  exquisitely  painted.  The  surroundings  in 
the  room  are  depicted  in  an  exceedingly  natural  manner.  In  the  semicircles 
surmounting  these  panels  are  seen  the  busts  of  the  two  prophets — noble, 
venerable  heads,  though  somewhat  stiff  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  attitudes. 

The  exterior  faces  of  the  lower  volets  have  also  been  already  mentioned.  The 
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two  patron  saints  of  the  Church,  John  the  Baptist  and  John  the  Evangelist, 
are  painted  of  a  greyish  hue,  as  stone  statues  standing  in  niches.  They  betray 
a  cumbrous  style  in  the  drapery,  and  something  peculiarly  angular  in  the 
crease  of  the  folds,  which  is  possibly  copied  from  the  style  of  contemporary 
plastic  art,  and  which  continually  obtrudes  itself  in  the  painting  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  already  find  a  similar  mannerism  in  the  drapery  of  the 
just-mentioned  figures  of  the  Annunciation.  John  the  Evangelist,  to  judge 
from  his  well-finished  features  as  well  as  from  his  dress,  seems  to  be  the  more 
important  of  the  two  patron  saints. 

The  portraits  of  the  founders  of  the  work,  the  Ghent  patrician  Jodocus 
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The  Ghent  Altarpiece. — Fig.  5.  Portrait  of  John  van  Eyck,  from  the  Group  of  the  Bighteons  Jadges. 


Vyts  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  both  life-size,  are  executed  with  unrivalled 
skill  and  truth ;  they  show  the  firm,  careful  hand  of  John,  and  again  touch 
upon  the  limits  allowable  in  the  imitation  of  the  accidental  and  the  trivial 
in  the  human  countenance.  The  whole  is,  however,  most  admirably  put 
together,  and  the  artist's  industry  shows  no  feeling  of  diffidence,  as,  together 
with  their  bodily  forms,  he  also  embraces  the  spirit  that  animates  them.  The 
aged  Jodocus  Yyts,  to  whose  generosity  posterity  is  indebted  for  this  great 
work  of  art,  kneels  before  the  spectator  in  a  simple  red  fur-trimmed  robe,  with 
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clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes.  Yet  his  features  are  by  no  means  attractiye. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  confined,  the  eye  lacking  energy.  The  mouth  alone 
displays  a  certain  benevolence,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  features  a 
character  which  at  all  events  could  administer  a  considerable  income  and  apply  the 
same  to  an  honourable  purpose.  The  thought  of  founding  such  a  lofty  creation 
we  seem  to  detect  in  the  ideal,  expressive,  and  animated  traits  of  his  spouse* 
who  kneels  opposite  him  in  a  similar  position  and  in  a  still  more  simple  garb. 

The  inscription,  which  runs  round  the  old  framework  on  the  outside  of 
the  lower  volet,  informs  us  in  the  following  lines  of  the  origin  of  the  whole 
work  and  of  the  time  of  its  completion  : — 

"  Pictor  HubertuB  e  Eyck,  major  qno  nemo  repeitus 
Incepit,  pondudqae  Johannes  arte  secandua 
Frater  perfecit,  Judoci  Yyd  prece  fretus 
VereV  seXta  Mai  Vob  CoLLoCat  aCta  tVerl." 

The  last  line  being  a  chronograph,  enables  us  to  decipher  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  painting  as  May  the  6th,  1432,  though  the  explanation  of  the 
hexameter  is  otherwise  somewhat  conjectural.  But  we  have  no  room  here  to 
enter  into  controversy  on  the  point,  and  must  keep  to  what  is  unquestioned, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  Hubert  began  the  work  and  John  completed  it  at  the 
request  of  the  donor.  At  the  same  time  the  most  natural  interpretation  is  that 
the  work  was  originally  conceived  by  Hubert,  who  rough-cast  the  whole,  not 
only  in  thought,  but  also  in  the  tracing  at  least  of  the  main  features,  or,  so  to 
say,  as  a  cartoon.  But  to  decide  how  far  he  was  spared  to  wield  his  brush  in 
its  execution,  and  how  much  he  was  obliged  by  his  untimely  end  to  hand  over 
to  his  brother,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual.  But,  compared 
with  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  rough  sketch  of  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  consequence.  So  much,  however,  may  be  considered 
certain,  that  Hubert  completed  the  three  chief  figures  of  the  upper  series  with 
his  own  hand. 

In  any  case,  marked  differences  may  be  observed  without  too  much  hair- 
splitting in  the  trick  and  method  of  their  treatment,  when  contrasted  with  later 
works  attributed  to  John.  The  latter  nowhere  displays  such  grand  conceptions 
at  once  calm  and  truthful,  nowhere  such  bold  execution,  nowhere  such  ruddy 
brown  and  well-toned  colouring.  We  find,  moreover,  here  concentrated 
Hubert's  artistic  nature,  which  inclined  evermore  to  the  severe  ideal  of  eccle- 
siastical types,  whilst  fully  alive  to  the  realistic  requirements  of  the  composition. 
How  his  memory  and  the  appreciation  of  his  higher  endowments  came  to  be  so 
soon  effaced  in  the  mind  of  posterity  by  the  name  of  his  brother  must  still 
remain  an  unsolved  problem.  For  the  various  explanations  that  have  been 
suggested  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  even  the  assumption 
that  besides  the  unfinished  Ghent  altarpiece  he  has  left  little  or  nothing 
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behind  him  is  far  from  remoying  all  doubt  on  the  matter.  It  may  have  been 
partly  occasioned  by  the  oversight  of  a  chronicler  at  that  time  engaged  in 
collecting  records  of  artistic  performances,  as  well  as  by  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  the  inscription  to  his  honour  on  the  framework  of  the  piece  which 
afterwards  became  buried  beneath  dirt  and  varnish.  This  result  may  have  also 
been  partly  occasioned  by  the  ever-increasing  pleasure  that  subsequent  genera- 
tions took  in  the  naturalistic  tendencies  of  John,  in  his  portrait  paintings  and 
the  well-known  widespread  diffusion  of  his  works,  which  were  mostly  on  a 
small  scale,  and  easily  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  combined  with  his  practice 
of  attaching  his  full  signature  to  all  his  paintings. 

And,  in  truth,  besides  his  important  share  in  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  attributed  with  any  certainty  to  Hubert.  Amongst  the 
works  formerly,  and  still  to  some  extent  referred  to  him,  the  most  important 
are : — "  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  "  (National  Museum  at  Naples) ;  "  The  Well 
of  Living  Waters,"  also  known  as  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Religion,'* 
or  '^  The  Waters  of  Lebanon  "  (Museo  del  Prado,  Madrid) ;  and  a  ''  Madonna 
with  the  Child  "  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  B.  Suermondt,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum).  The  first,  a  wretched  daub,  in  conception  and 
treatment  equally  repulsive,  feeble,  and  colourless,  cannot  certainly  be  attributed 
to  him,  and  must  be  the  work  of  some  obscure  Italian  imitator  of  the  Flemish 
School.  Far  less  uncertain  is  the  Madonna  claimed  for  him  by  Hotho,  but  by 
Waagen  referred  to  John,  an  opinion  which  has  quite  recently  again  gained 
ground  (p.  222).  The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  works  shows  his  genius 
most  evidently,  at  least,  in  the  invention ;  although,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  latest  inquiries,  the  execution  woidd  seem  to  betray  a  later  hand.  On 
a  platform  laid  out  in  terraces  and  in  Grothic  style,  there  is  throned  on  high, 
beneath  a  lofty  canopy,  the  same  godlike  figure  that  we  see  on  the  Ghent 
altarpiece,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  mantle,  crowned  with  the  tiara ; 
the  right  hand  blessing,  the  left  holding  the  sceptre.  At  his  feet  is  seated 
the  Lamb  who  bears  the  sins  of  the  world,  over  a  spring  that  supplies  a  Gothic 
fountain  with  water,  and  holding  the  host.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
heavenly  throne  are  Mary  and  John  the  Evangelist ;  beneath  them,  on  the 
second  terrace,  are  angels  playing  and  singing ;  lastly,  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  fountain  of  life,  various  spiritual  and  temporal  repre- 
sentatives of  Christendom,  kneeling  in  adoration  of  the  divine  spring  of  healing 
waters,  towards  which  the  Pope,  in  front,  points  with  his  right  hand.  In  two 
of  the  back  figures  of  this  group  may  be  recognised  the  same  persons  that  a 
not  improbable  tradition  identifies  as  the  brothers  Hubert  and  John  in  the 
Ghent  altarpiece.  To  the  left  of  the  fountain  are  depicted,  in  various  attitudes 
of  malice  and  dejection,  the  Jews  in  despair  at  their  blindness  and  exclusion 
from  redemption.     The  conception  of  the  effect  of  the  symbolical  waters  is 
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clearly  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  elect  who  have  receired  grace  through 


''  Madonna, '  b;  John  van  Eyck.    (Beilin  Uuseum,  fonnerly  in  the  Suermoodt  CalleGtioii.} 
their  saving  Tirtnee,  and  on  the  other,  in  those  who  have  been  rejected  throogh 
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their  obstinate  unbelief.  The  thoughtful  and  nobly-executed  composition  is 
highly  suggestive  of  the  influence  of  the  contemplative  Hubert,  at  least  in 
the  conception  of  this  work.  As  the  three  upper  figures  correspond  in  a  most 
striking  manner  to  the  three  chief  figures  of  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  whilst 
Hubert,  so  rich  in  genius  and  happy  invention,  would  have  scarcely  repeated 
himself,  the  origin  of  the  wprk  must  be  traced  to  some  follower  of  his,  work- 
ing under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  above-mentioned  altarpiece,  and 
especially  of  the  creative  genius  of  the  founder  of  the  old  Flemish  •  school. 
This  seems  the  more  probable  that  the  hand  of  the  elder  brother  has  been 
recognised  in  it  by  no  Art  critic  who  has  seen  the.  painting,  with  the  exception 
of  Passavant. 

And  here  the  name  that  irresistibly  suggests  itself  is  that  of  John,  in  all 
probability  the  immediAte  pupil  of  his  brother,  who  completed  his  great  legacy, 
who  inherited  and  even  eclipsed  his  fame. 

It  may  well  be  presumed  that  he,  the  younger  and  poorer  in  invention, 
would  not  have  considered  himself  guilty  of  plagiarism  in  repeating  the 
characters  of  his  brother  with  little  change,  and  in  now  and  then  adopting 
his  style  of  composition  soon  after  his  death.  And  that  this  is  what  has  hero 
taken  place  may  be  argued  from  the  lower  figure  standing  away  to  the  left 
and  representing  John,  unless  the  above-mentioned  tradition  is  at  fault.  At 
least  its  erect  posture,  whilst  all  the  others  are  kneeling,  the  place  it  occupies, 
and  its  action  and  expression,  all  point  at  the  painter  himself  of  the  picture. 
The  hand  of  John  is  no  less  evidently  betrayed  in  the  remarkably  sharp  and 
well-defined  efiigies  of  the  kneeling  figures.  Yet  both  Waagen  and  Miindler 
have  pronounced  not  only  against  Hubert,  but  also  against  John,  as  the  author 
of  the  painting.  The  former  refers  its  execution  to  two  elder  pupils  of 
Hubert,  whilst  Crowe  and  Gavalcaselle,  as  well  as  Biirger,  have  decided  in 
favour  of  John. 

Although  our  information  concerning  his  early  life  is  incomplete,  yet  we 
are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  undoubtedly 
genuine  works  of  John.  Without  exhausting  the  list,  the  more  important  of 
them  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  doing  which  we  shall  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Waagen,  where  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  personal  inspection. 

The  earliest  work  ascribed  to  him,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth,  describes  the  "Consecration  of  St.  Thomas-4- 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and  bears  the  name  of  the  master  with 
the  date,  October  30th,  1421.  It  displays  considerable  skill  in  the  colouring, 
and  some  of  the  heads  are  full  of  expression,  but  the  early  period  of  its  com- 
position is  shown  in  the  general  treatment.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned 
that,  on  account  of  several  peculiar  characteristics,  its  genuineness  has  been 
called  in  question  by  other  authorities.     In  any  case  the  early  date  is  certainly 
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remarkable,  and  obliges  us  to  bridge  over  the  whole  period  of  eleven  years, 
from  1421  to  1432,  which  date  is  shown  by  a  Madonna  and  Child  seated  under 
a  dais,  a  small  painting,  which,  besides  the  name  of  the  master,  bears  his 
motto,  ^' Als  ikh  kan"  (''As  well  as  I  can"),  and  Bruges,  the  place  where  it 
was  painted.  It  is  now  at  Ince,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool^  and 
according  to  Waagen  the  head  of  the  Madonna  is  exceedingly  noble,  but  the 
folds  of  her  dress  sharp  and  angular. 

In  the  London  National  Gallery  (No.  290),  the  bust  of  a  man,  with  the 
signature  "  Johes.  de.  Eyk.  me.  fecit,  anno  mococ.  33.  21.  Octobris,''  with  the 
sharpness  in  the  conception  of  the  individual  character  peculiar  to  John ; 
very  massive  and  highly  coloured. 

In  the  same  place  (No.  186),  the  portraits  of  Giovanni  Amolfini,  and  of 
his  wife,  Jeanne  de  Chenany,  full  size.  They  stand  in  the  middle  of  their 
bedroom,  reaching  their  hands  to  each  other.  To  their  right  is  a  bed,  and 
on  the  left  a  window,  partly  opened,  and  showing  a  view.  Behind  them 
there  hangs  on  the  wall  a  round  mirror  with  miniature  scenes  of  the  Passion 
painted  on  the  frame.  The  mirror  reflects  minutely  a  door  and  two  persons 
entering  the  room  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator.  From  the  ceiling  is 
suspended  a  lustre  with  a  light  burning  out  in  broad  daylight,  possibly 
symbolical.  In  the  foreground  a  white  ''Pinscher"  (rat-catcher).  Imme- 
diately above  the  mirror  are  the  words  : 

Johannes  de  Eyk  fuit  hie. 
1434. 

The  work,  which  at  present  holds  an  honourable  place  amongst  the  pic- 
torial treasures  of  England,  was  already  held  in  high  esteem  in  early  times, 
Mary  of  Holland  having  granted  a  situation  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  100 
gulden  to  a  barber  from  whom  she  had  received  it.  She  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  taste,  for  in  none  of  his  works  that  have  reached  us  does  John 
display  such  perfection  of  technical  execution,  such  skilful,  glowing  colouring, 
such  delicately-treated  chiaroscuro,  as  in  this  gem  of  old  Flemish  Art,  The 
spiritual  grasp  of  nature,  at  least  in  the  male  figure,  by  far  surpasses  the 
average  measure  of  excellence  elsewhere  attained  to  by  this  master.  We  see 
from  these  depressed  and  languid  eyes,  from  the  hectic  hue  of  the  cheeks, 
that  in  spite  of  his  youth,  this  woe-begone  person  must  soon  yield  either  to 
a  weakly  constitution  or  to  overwrought  energies ;  whilst  the  wife,  of  healthy, 
though  somewhat  commonplace  appearance,  leaves  far  behind  her  the  female 
types  which  the  painter  has  elsewhere  portrayed.  A  portrait  of  singularly 
bold  conception  is  the  bust  of  a  young  man,  also  in  the  London  National 
Gallery  (No.  222),  with  a  roll  of  red  cloth  folded  turban  fashion  round  his 
head.     It  must  have  been  a  somewhat  more  recent  work  than  the  two  previous 
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ones.  Nearer  to  it  comes  a  Madonna  and  Child,  on  a  small  scale,  worsliipped 
by  the  donor,  an  ecclesiastic  for  whom  St.  Barbara  is  interceding.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  at  Burleigh  House. 

In  Paris  there  are  two  excellent  paintings  by  him.  One,  in  the  possession 
of  the  widow  of  Baron  James  Rothschild,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  worshipped 
by  three  saints,  two  women  and  a  man,  and  by  the  donor,  an  ecclesiastic.  In 
the  background  a  city,  and  mountains  in  the  distance,  all  carried  out  with 
incredible  care,  and  in  its  excellent  state  of  preserration  still  displaying  a 
freshness  and  a  play  of  light  in  the  colouring  which  is  delightful  to  look  on. 
The  figures  in  miniature  in  the  streets  and  neighbourhood  of  the  city  are 
treated  with  an  intelligence  and  a  love  of  which  this  period  scarcely  presents 
us  with  another  example.  The  second,  in  the  principal  room  of  the  Louvre 
(No.  162),  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  crowned  by  an  angel  and  worshipped  by 
the  donor,  who,  according  to  an  old  tradition  has  been  recognised  as  BoUin, 
Chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good.  The  Mother  of  God  is  of  a  somewhat  ordinary 
type,  but  the  child  is  more  spiritual  and  delicate  than  usual,  and  the  chan- 
cellor in  profile  sharply  and  vividly  depicted.  The  apartment  in  which  the 
forescene  is  laid  opens  by  a  window  in  the  back,  behind  which  is  seen  a  city 
animated  by  a  number  of  diminutive  figures. 

The  Antwerp  Museum  possesses  two  small  works  of  John  (Nos.  410  and 
411) :  the  first  (see  page  226)  shows  St.  Barbara  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
book,  holding  a  palm-branch  in  her  left  hand,  and  seated  in  front  of  her  prison, 
which  is  here  represented  as  a  stately  Gothic  church  tower,  in  the  construction 
of  which  a  number  of  workmen  are  still  actively  engaged.  The  whole,  which 
resembles  an  etching,  seems  treated  with  the  tip  of  the  brush,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  author,  with  the  date  1437.  The  most  attractive  features  of  the 
picture  are  the  daintily-executed  figures  of  the  workmen.  The  saint  herself  in 
the  foreground,  with  her  hair  scattered  to  the  winds,  yet  closely  seciired  by  a 
band  round  the  forehead,  and  her  dress,  with  its  sharp  folds  spread  wide  over 
the  slope  on  which  she  is  seated,  offers  a  somewhat  studied  and  pedantic  posture. 
No.  411  shows  a  small  richly-adorned  Madonna  and  Child  standing  by  a 
fountain  of  glistening  metal.  Above  hover  two  angels  bearing  up  a  piece  of 
red  tapestry  picked  out  in  gold,  with  a  background  of  sky  and  flowery  hedges. 
The  frame  again  bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  well-known  motto,  and  the 
date  1439.  This  little  picture  is  one  of  the  last  of  this  master  with  a  date,  and 
shows  that  he  persisted  to  the  end  in  seeking  his  chief  pleasure  in  unusually- 
painstaking  and  richly-executed  details. 

At  Bruges  itself  there  are  still  preserved  of  him  two  pictures  in  the  Academy. 
In  a  Boman  church  Mary  is  seated  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  lap,  holding 
a  parrot  in  his  little  hands.  The  mother  has  the  expression  of  an  ordinary 
townswoman,  probably  taken  from  a  living  original,  and  the  child  looks  very 
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old.  Dqoally  poor  in  ideal  ezpresBion  appears  the  figure  of  St.  George  standing 
to  the  right,  who  is  awkwardly  raising  his  helmet  with  an  almost  embarrassed 
smile ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  donor  kneeling  beside  him,  Canon  Qeorge 
Tan  der  Pael,  fiill  of  a  noble  eameatnees,  presents  a  wonderfidly  natural 
appearance.  Equally  happy  in  its  conception  is  the  figure  of  St.  Donatian, 
standing  to  the  left  of  the  centre  group.  According  to  an  inscription,  the  work 
waa  completed  in  the  year  1436.     In  its  dimensions  it  approaches  nearest  to 


"St.  Barbu*,"  by  John  vu  Eyck.     (Antwerp  MuBemn.) 

the  two-thirds  life-size  figures  of  the  Ghent  work,  but  here  again  the  chief 
feature  is  the  extremely  solid  and  rich  execution  of  the  surroundings  (page  227). 
A  good,  though  somewhat  modified,  copy  of  this  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum.  The  second  picture  at  Bruges,  the  portrait  of  the  artist's 
wife  about  the  year  1439,  is  also  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  truth  to  nature. 
He  is  altogether  incapable  of  attempting  any  idealisation  of  a  somewhat  harsh 
reality,  or  even  of  any  spiritual  expression  of  inward  feeling. 
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In  the  Belvedere  at  Yienoa  are  tlie  buate  of  two  men :  one,  an  old  man  in  a 
red  robe  trimmed  witli  fur,  wonderfully  truthful,  as  wae  everji^bmg  that  John 
took  from  life ;  the  other,  a  young  man  named  Jan  de  Leeuw,  with  a  black  cap 
and  dark  fur  coat,  holding  a  ring  in  bis  right  band,  and  dated  1436 — originally, 
no  doubt,  quite  aa  clear  and  sharp,  but  now,  through  some  mishap,  much  &ded 
and  dull,  especially  in  the  fleshy  parts. 

Since  the  year  1850  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort  has  been  in  poaseeaion 
of  a  Madonna  formerly  at  Lucca.  She  is  seated,  giving  the  breast  to  the  child, 
on  a  throne  in  an  apartment  before  which  a  rich  carpet  is  spread  out.    To  the 


From  the  Albu  of  Canon  Qeoi^  van  der  Pael.     (Bruges  Acsdemj.) 

right  there  stand  an  oil  flask  and  a  basin  in  a  niche,  and  to  the  left  some  fruit 
on  a  windowsill.  The  expression  of  the  Madonna  does  not  lack  warmth,  the 
child  is  as  usual  very  natural,  and  the  whole,  through  the  depth  and  skill  of 
colouring,  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  marked  gravity. 

The  rich  Dresden  Gallery  also  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  at  least  one  gem 
from  the  hand  of  this  master.  In  the  centre  compartment  of  a  triptych,  Mary 
with  the  Infant  is  seated  on  a  throne  in  a  Gothic  chapel ;  on  the  volets  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Michael  with  the  donor,  and  on  the  outside  the  Annunciation. 
This  little  altarpiece  possesses  such  wealth  of  minute  details,  and  the  whole  is 
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at  the  same  time  so  delicately  worked  out,  that  it  may  well  have  deserved,  as 
the  legend  states,  to  have  been  carried  about  by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  on  his 
journeys,  for  his  private  devotion. 

Lastly,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  the  Berlin  Museum  can  boast  of  two 
other  works  of  John.  An  older  possession  is  the  well-known  head  of  the  Christ 
in  the  antique  and  somewhat  stiff  and  staring  type,  as  the  "  Salvator  Mundi," 
little  animated  by  the  treatment  of  the  fleshy  parts  or  by  any  warmth  of 
colouring.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  ''  Man  with  the  Gillyflower," 
a  bust  in  recent  times  obtained  with  the  Suermondt  Collection.  The  head  of 
an  old  man  animated  with  characteristic  wrinkles ;  thin,  half-opened  lips ; 
large  prominent  ears,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  spectator,  wearing  a  rather  high 
head-dress  somewhat  on  one  side  with  a  broad  ftir  border,  a  gold  chain  round 
his  neck  and  a  cross  of  St.  Anthony  attached  ;  the  whole  stamped  by  a  firmness 
in  the  character  of  the  figures,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation,  that  worthily 
rank  it  among  John's  masterpieces.  Whether  the  small  Madonna  and  Child 
standing  in  the  nave  of  a  Gbthic  church,  from  the  same  collection,  and  now 
also  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  is  really  from  the  hand  of  John,  caimot  readily  be 
decided. 

We  must  here  overlook  some  of  the  other  works,  whether  rightly  or  not 
ascribed  to  him,  and  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  but 
which  have  since  disappeared.  Bartholomew  Facius,  who  soon  after  John's 
death  wrote  the  lives  of  some  distinguished  men,  amongst  whom  that  of  John 
himself,  as  also  Morelli's  '^Anonimo,"  describe  with  rapture  several  of  his 
paintings,  amongst  which  notably  a  bathroom  with  women  in  various  positions, 
and  a  mirror  reflecting  the  backs  of  the  objects  facing  you.  Besides  this,  some 
fishermen  in  the  water  engaged  in  capturing  an  otter ;  a  merchant  looking  over 
his  accounts  with  his  chief  assistant ;  finally,  a  richly-displayed  map  of  the 
world,  which  was  at  the  time  looked  on  as  a  wonder. 

We  thus  see  that  the  sphere  embraced  by  his  artistic  pencil  was  by  no 
means  restricted.  He  contemplated  and  conveyed  as  by  magic  to  his  canvas 
the  wide  kingdom  of  nature,  man  and  all  his  works,  and  what  his  eye  beheld 
his  hand  gasped  firmly  and  surely.  At  the  same  time,  in  contrast  to  his 
brother,  he  departed  ever  more  ^d  more  from  the  ideal  world — ^that  is,  from 
the  limited  circle  of  thought  handed  down  by  the  Church,  and  the  solemn  and 
formal  representation  of  which  still  adhered  to  the  symmetrical  outlines  of  the 
plastic  art.  A  genuine  child  of  a  period  in  which  a  worldly  leaven  had 
already  begun  to  ferment  in  restless,  half-conscious,  half-imconscious  resistance 
to  the  all-prevailing  power  of  media&val  ecclesiasticism,  he  yielded  himself  up 
with  a  cheerful  confidence  and  an  active  loyalty  to  a  higher  revelation  in 
nature  herself.  The  brightness  of  heaven,  with  all  its  supernatural  beings, 
visible  only  to  the  undoubting  mind  of  faith,  began  to  pale  for  him,  and  to  fade 
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away  before  the  charm  felt  by  his  earthly  eye  in  all  the  rich  forms  and  colours 
revealed  to  him  by  the  glorious  light  of  the  sun  in  this  material  world. 

Hubert,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  the  joy  and  power  of  this  new  impulse, 
remained  faithful  throughout  to  the  older  conception  of  Art.  This  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  his  age,  but  his  own  inward  depth  of  feeling  must  have  in 
any  case  prevented  him  from  ever  fully  yielding  to  such  an  outspoken  worship 
of  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  he  was  engaged  on  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  John 
still  to  a  certain  extent  felt  the  influence  of  his  brother's  higher  inspiration.  But 
as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  engaged  on  more  congenial  works  or  with  subjects 
of  his  own  selection,  his  preference  for  the  things  of  this  material  world  and  his 
interest  in  its  outward  aspects  break  forth  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
lovingly  contemplates  the  seemingly  most  trifling  objects,  and  considers  them 
worthy  of  being  immortalised  by  his  pencil.  For  him  the  outlines  and  design 
of  a  single  leaf  are  as  important  as  the  composition  of  the  whole  tree,  and  the 
metallic  glitter  of  the  lustre  as  momentous  as  the  sunbeam  itself  that  lights  up 
the  whole  room.  In  the  same  way  the  reproduction  of  the  dress  with  its 
varied  hues  is  deemed  by  him  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  the  delicate  carnation 
of  the  cheeks,  and  the  lash  of  the  eye  as  interesting  as  the  language  of  the 
soul  which  speaks  in  the  flash  of  the  eye.  His  new  discovery  in  the  technical 
department,  together  with  a  wealth  of  light  and  shade  in  colouring,  are  the 
means  by  which  in  his  art  he  arrives  at  a  solemn  gorgeous  tone,  and  even  a 
certain  ideal  effect. 

But  in  this  very  wealth  itself,  in  some  respects  inexhaustible,  we  already  dis- 
cover the  limits  of  his  art.  Through  all  these  details  he  often  overlooks  the  soul 
of  the  piece;  loses  himself  in  them,  and  becomes  outwardly  and  inwardly 
meaningless  even  in  his  portraits,  for  which  he  evidently  possessed  the  highest 
talents.  In  the  same  way  he  willingly  lingers  over  the  minutest  and  even  most 
paltry  details,  and  this  explains  his  preference  for  the  diminutive  proportions — 
to  which  he  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  restricted  by  the  taste  of  his 
employers.  Inferior  also  to  his  brother  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  the 
representation  of  individuals  he  at  times  inclines  to  commonplace,  quaint  and 
even  repulsive  types,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  dress  mostly  to  harsh  and 
purposeless  folds  and  lines,  which  defect  was  ever  more  and  more  exaggerated 
in  the  works  of  his  followers. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  judges  such  as  Waagen  believe  they  can 
trace  the  hand  of  the  brothers  in  the  miniature  style  proper,  as  in  the  famous 
breviary  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  now  in  the  Paris  National 
Library.  They  moreover  suspect  here  the  hand  of  Margaret,  one  of  their 
sisters,  also  skilled  in  the  pictorial  art,  and  even  rivalling  them  in  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  though  nothing  positive  concerning  her  has 
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reached  us,  except  that  she  died  before  John,  and  was  buried,  like  Hubert,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Ghent.  Besides  this  sister,  a  third  brother,  Lambert  van 
Eyck,  has  recently  started  up,  his  name  having  been  discovered  in  an  account- 
book  of  Philip  the  Good.  However,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  wording 
of  the  passage  that  he  was  also  a  painter,  as  some  investigators  have  endeavoured 
to  show.  Hence  the  various  theories  based  on  this  supposition,  and  formerly 
attributing  certain  particular  works  to  him,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the 
ground. 


LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN. 

(Bom  MM,  at  Leyden ;  died  there,  1633.) 


By  Adolf  RosgNBEHo. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  period  interveDed  before  the  great  discovery  of  the 
■^^  brothers  Yan  Eyok  found  its  way  from  Bruges  and  Ghent,  the  brilliant 
centres  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Low  CountrieB,  to  the  obscure  little 
town  of  Leydea,  removed  as  it  wae  from  the  great  commercial  highways.  The 
place  did  not  begin  to  acquire  importance  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  During  the  preceding  century,  embracing  the  lives  of  the  two  most 
distinguished  artista  of  Leyden,  no  event  of  any  consequence  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.  But  this  very  provincial  seclusion  may  help  to  explain  the 
rise  of  an  original  school  of  painting,  which  of  all  the  Netherlandish  schools 
remained  least  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  Yan  Eycks. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Art  historian  Karl  van  Mander,  the  first 
or  one  of  the  first  to  employ  oil  colours  in  Leyden  was  Comelis  Engelbrechtsen, 
bom  in  1468.     He  makes  his  appearance  quite  suddenly  in  the  history  of  Art, 
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the  name  of  his  master  being  unknown,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  works  having 
perished  ''  in  the  raging  deluge  of  the  iconoclasts/'  A  great  altarpiece  alone, 
executed  by  him  for  the  Convent-church  of  Marien  Pool,  near  Leyden,  was 
saved  from  destruction  in  the  town  hall,  and  now  offers  the  only  safe  ground 
on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  style. 

In  the  centrepiece  is  Christ  crucified  between  the  two  thieves,  surroimded 
by  the  holy  women  and  other  persons  in  an  open  landscape.  The  left  wing 
shows  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  right  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness — two  events  in  the  Old  Testament  which,  according  to  the  Christian 
symbolism,  are  taken  as  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hedeemer.  On  the 
exterior  of  the  wings  are  represented  the  Flagellation  and  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns.  The  altar  easel-piece  also,  with  the  dead  Adam  out  of  whom  grows 
the  tree  of  the  New  Life,  is  symbolically  connected  with  the  rest.  This  deep 
theological  sentiment  may  have,  however,  been  suggested  by  the  canon  who 
kneels  with  an  abbess  under  the  protection  of  St.  Thomas  on  one  side,  whilst  on 
the  other  five  nuns  are  recommended  by  St.  Augustine  to  the  favour  of  the 
Saviour. 

According  to  the  pertinent  critique  of  this  work  by  Schnaase  in  his  ''  Nether- 
landish Letters,"  the  drawing  does  not  approach  the  clear  fulness  of  contour  of 
the  Yan  Eyck  School.  ''  The  forms  are  hard  and  dry,  the  movements  constrained 
and  angular.  Alone  in  the  group  of  women  near  Mary,  overcome  with  grief,  is 
there  an  expression  of  softness  and  of  pathos,  which  is  perhaps  deepened  by  the 
sense  of  harshness  which  it  has  to  grapple  with.  The  drawing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  contemporary  South  German  than  to  the  Flemish  manner, 
occupying  a  middle  position  between  the  life-like  fulness  of  the  latter  and  the 
grand  and  more  statuesque  conception  which  was  still  traditionally  preserved 
in  the  School  of  Cologne.  There  is  here  a  sterner  spirit,  contrasting  with  the 
more  genial  style  of  the  Yan  Eyck  School,  and  from  the  first  introducing  into 
Art  an  intelligent  earnestness  that  sets  itself  conscientiously  to  realise  and 
accurately  define  each  several  part  of  the  subject  individually.  According  to 
such  a  conception  of  Art  all  free  and  spontaneous  impulse  would  seem  jarring, 
violent,  and  out  of  place,  because  incapable  of  blending  with  the  whole  through 
a  softer  treatment,  as  in  fact  happens  in  real  life,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  incidents  succeed  each  other  in  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  sharp- 
ness with  which  each  individual  object  is  defined  possesses  a  certain  charm, 
which,  however,  lasts  only  so  long  as  its  one-sidedness  is  concealed  by  some 
other  and  softer  influence." 

The  colouring  is  in  tolerable  keeping  with  this  crudeness  and  one-sided 
embodiment  of  exaggerated  expression  in  the  individual,  itself  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  limited  range  of  thought  and  of  a  school  of  Art  built  upon 
itself.      The  colours   ''are  dark  and  vigorous,  but  without  bright   varieties, 
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and  mainly  restricted  to  brown-yellow  tones,  lacking  brilliancy  and  not  yery 
agreeable/' 

Another  painting,  hitherto  attributed  to  Lucas  van  Leyden,  has  been  recently 
recognised  as  the  work  of  Engelbrechtsen.  It  represents  a  game  of  chess 
between  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  in  the  presence  of  ten  lookers-on,  and  has 
passed  with  the  Suermondt  Collection  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  It  is  interesting 
not  only  as  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  genre  paintings,  but  more  particularly 
because  it  answers  strikingly  to  the  peculiar  style  ascribed  by  Yan  Mander  to 
this  master.  ^'  Engelbrechtsen,"  concludes  his  biographer,  '^  was  an  able  and 
excellent  master,  who  besides  his  deep  feeling  and  skilful  execution  bestowed 
great  pains  on  his  works,  and  by  means  of  an  agreeable  embellishment  contrived 
to  give  them  a  pleasant  outward  appearance.  Like  the  ancients  also  he  had 
an  exceptional  feeling  for  the  treatment  of  the  affections  and  of  the  human 
emotions.'' 

This  "  cultivation  of  the  affections  "  is  shown  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  the 
countenances  of  the  ten  figures  eagerly  following  the  course  of  the  game.  In 
the  features  of  one  of  them  the  expression  of  irritation  at  a  false  move  almost 
reaches  a  pitch  of  tragical  pathos,  while  the  others  also,  according  to  the 
striking  comparison  of  Woltmann,  are  as  earnest  and  intensely  absorbed  as  if 
they  were  assembled  round  the  body  of  the  dead  Saviour,  rather  than  at  a  game 
of  chess.  The  praise  of  good  draughtsmanship  also,  awarded  to  him  by  Yan 
Mander,  is  here  justified  in  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines,  in  the  intelligent 
folding  of  the  draperies,  and  in  the  plastic  modelling  of  the  flesh.  In  the 
colouring,  the  brownish  tones  prevail  here  as  in  the  Leyden  painting. 

Comelis  Engelbrechtsen  died  in  the  year  1533  at  Leyden.  In  the  Latin 
lines  attached  to  his  portrait  engraved  by  Hieronymus  Cock,  the  fact  that  the 
flower  of  painters,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  revered  him  as  a  master  is  mentioned  as 
redounding  to  his  special  honour. 

Lucas  himself  was  bom  at  Leyden  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  1494.  His  full  name  was  Lucas  Jacobsz,  and  he  received  his  first 
instructions  from  his  father  Hugo,  himself  an  able  painter.  Lucas  was  an 
earnest  and  hardworking  student.  He  sat  till  late  in  the  night  at  his  drawings, 
and  was  unwearied  in  the  practice  of  his  Art.  His  mother,  anxious  for  his 
health,  was  often  obliged  to  warn  him  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  or  would 
herself  put  a  limit  to  his  excessive  industry  by  removing  the  light  at  nightfall. 

Besides  oil-  and  water-colours  he  practised  painting  on  glass,  and  especially 
the  art  of  copperplate  engraving  so  assiduously  that  he  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished his  first  copperplate  in  his  ninth  year.  Although  this  may  seem  almost 
incredible,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  his  earliest  dated  engravings  (1508)  are 
already  technically  so  perfect  as  necessarily  to  imply  a  long  previous  course  of 
study.    According  to  Yan  Mander's  accoimt  he  acquired  this  art  from  a  certain 
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Hamassen  and  from  a  goldsmith ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  few  engraTera  of 
those  times  of  whom  we  have  any  information  also  practiBed  the  goldsmith's 
handicraft.  Frans  of  Bocholt  and  Israel  of  Meckenen,  who  also  resided  in 
Bocholt,  Alart  du  Hameel,  who,  according  to  Hieronymus  Tan  Aeken,  worked 
as  an  engrarer  in  Hertogenboecb,  are  nearly  all  comprised  in  the  period  of 
copperplate  engraving  that  coincides  with  the  apprenticeship  of  Lucas,  though 


"The  Holy  Family."     (From  a  Copperplate.} 

we  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  in  any  way  influenced  by  any  of  them. 
The  master  also  who  signed  his  plates  with  the  name  of  "  Zwott "  would  belong 
to  this  group,  if  by  "  Zwott "  we  are  to  understaiid  the  town  of  Zwolle,  in  Ober- 
YsseL     His  somewhat  older  contemporary,  the  highly   problematical   Alart 
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Claessen,  is  more  akin  to  Lucas.  Of  him  we  only  know  that  he  lived  in 
Utrecht,  consequently  not  far  from  Leyden.  The  first  date  that  we  find 
attached  to  any  of  his  plates  is  1502. 

It  is  equally  uncertain  when  Lucas  entered  the  workshop  of  Comelis 
Engelbrechtsen.  That  it  happened  at  a  very  early  period  seems  to  follow  from 
a  story  according  to  which  in  his  twelfth  year  he  already  possessed  great  skill 
in  painting.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  for  the  same  Lockhorst,  who  also  employed 
the  master  Comelis,  he  painted  the  legend  of  St.  Hubert  in  water-colours  on 
canvas,  for  which  he  received  as  many  gold  pieces  as  he  numbered  years. 

With  the  year  1508  begins  the  series  of  his  dated  copperplates.  The  large 
plate  representing  the  murder  of  a  monk  by  Mohammed  in  a  drunken  fit,  fully 
confirms  Yan  Mander's  statement  ^regarding  his  amazing  precocity.  Some  of 
his  plates  on  the  ground  of  their  technical  treatment  may  be  referred  even  to  an 
earlier  date,  thereby  giving  us  an  authentic  proof  of  their  author's  wonderful 
forwardness. 

In  the  studio  of  Comelis  there  worked  together  with  Lucas  two  sons  of  the 
master,  one  of  whom,  Peter,  was  a  skilled  painter  on  glass.  From  him  Lucas 
learned  this  art  and  acquired  great  perfection  in  it.  The  painter  Heinrich 
Goltzins  (1568 — 1616)  possessed  a  glass  painting  by  his  hand  representing  the 
reception  of  David  by  the  maidens  of  Israel.  Saenredam  made  a  copperplate 
engraving  of  this,  reproducing  the  original  style  with  tolerable  facility.  On 
the  right  of  the  observer  stands  the  young  David  holding  the  head  of  Goliath 
aloft  on  a  long  sword.  A  number  of  richly  clad  women  with  caps  decked  with 
plumes  greet  the  victor  with  songs  and  lute-playing. 

Two  other  works  treating  similar  subjects,  and  also  engraved  by  Saenredam, 
may  have  formed  pendants  to  this  glass  painting.  One  represents  the  slaying 
of  Holofemes  by  Judith,  the  other  that  of  Sisera,  captain  of  the  hosts,  by  Jael. 

The  round-shaped  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  Passion,  with  handsome 
borders,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1509,  are  also  supposed  to  be  designs  for  glass 
paintings.  This  art  was  practised  by  the  father  of  Lucas,  and  in  the  year  1764 
there  were  still  to  be  seen  some  glass  work  with  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  by  his  hand  in  the  chapel  behind  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey- 
church,  Ghent. 

About  the  year  1515  Lucas  married  a  young  woman,  a  member  of  the 
Boschhuizen  family,  who  brought  him  a  handsome  dowry.  His  now  easy 
circumstances  may  have  induced  him  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  exchanging 
the  obscure  little  provincial  town  of  Leyden  for  some  more  lively  and  more 
important  place.  He  felt  himself  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  abilities, 
which  he  naturally  wished  to  display  in  as  wide  a  field  as  possible.  He  made 
choice  of  the  thriving  and  industrious  city  of  Antwerp,  at  that  time  the  focus  of 
trade  and  enterprise  in  the  Low  Countries.    In  the  year  1521  a  certain  ''  Luc^as 
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de  Hollandere  Scildere/'  that  is  Lucas  the  Batch  painter,  obtained  admittance 
into  the  guild  of  St.  Lucas  there,  and  this  Lucas  is  beyond  doubt  identical  with 
our  master. 

In  Antwerp  Albert  Diirer  Tisited  his  great  fellow-artist,  and  was  most 
cordially  entertained  by  him.  ''Master  Lucas  has  inyited  me  to  his  table/' 
he  writes  in  the  Diary  of  his  Journey  to  the  Netherlands,  "  the  same  who 
engraves  on  copper.  He  is  a  little  man,  a  native  of  Leyden,  who  was  in 
Antwerp."  According  to  this  last  expression  it  might  certainly  be  doubted 
whether  Lucas  had  really  settled  in  Antwerp  or  had  only  taken  up  his 
residence  there  for  a  brief  period. 

In  return  for  his  friendly  reception  Durer  painted  his  host  with  pencil  in 
hand.  At  parting  he  exchanged  a  number  of  his  own  plates  to  the  value  of 
eight  gulden  for  all  the  copperplate  engravings  of  Lucas  that  had  up  to  that 
time  been  issued.  If  this  kindly  intercourse  between  the  two  great  masters 
renders  highly  improbable  the  rivalry  of  which  Yasari  speaks,  his  whole 
statement  bearing  on  the  matter  appears  as  a  pure  fiction  when  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  careful  examination.  According  to  Yasari's  account,  Diirer 
engraved  his  great  work,  ''  Knight,  Death,  and  Devil,"  to  compete  with  the 
''  History  of  Yirgil "  by  Lucas.  But  this  plate  bears  the  date  of  1525,  while 
that  of  Diirer  was  produced  twelve  years  previously.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  "  Passion,"  also  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Lucas  in  rivalry  with 
Diirer,  although  there  is  an  interval  of  nine  years  between  them. 

Lucas  does  not  seem  to  have  resided  very  long  in  Antwerp.  The  year  after 
his  arrival  there  he  painted  a  Madonna,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
nobleman  Frans  Hoogstraet,  in  whose  house  at  Leyden  it  was  seen  by  Yan 
Mander.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Lucas  had  returned  to  his  native 
place  in  1522.  During  the  lifetime  of  Yan  Mander  this  work  was  purchased 
by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  Pina- 
kothek,  at  Munich.  It  was  originally  a  diptych,  as  appears  from  Yan  Mander's 
description,  and  was  not  till  later  on  transformed  to  a  panel  piece. 

It  shows  the  Madonna  seated  with  the  Child  on  a  throne  in  an  open 
apartment.  The  Child  holds  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  a  tendril 
hanging  down,  evidently  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  ''  I  am  the 
true  vine."  On  the  right,  the  donor,  a  life-like  portrait,  draws  near  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  is  directed  by  Magdalene  to  the  Infant  Saviour.  The 
figures  are  visible  to  the  knees.  On  the  exterior  there  is  a  representation  of 
the  Annunciation.  Besides  the  date  1522,  the  painting  bears  the  monogram 
(L)  of  the  master. 

Its  careful  execution  fiilly  justifies  the  praise  bestowed  by  Yan  Mander  on 
the  untiring  industry  of  Lucas.  Lest  engraving  might  cause  him  to  lose  the 
skill  he  had  acquired  at  painting,  he  seems  to  have  made  constant  use  of  the 
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brush.  The  pale  flesh  tints  of  this  work  are  also  characteristic  of  him,  while 
to  the  other  colours,  especially  the  red,  he  has  contrived  to  impart  more  decided 
tones. 

Van  Mander  mentions  a  whole  series  of  paintings  in  oil-  and  water-oolours, 
of  which  unfortunately  none  have  survived.  In  the  Calverstraet,  at  Amster- 
dam, there  was  to  be  seen  one  representing  the  children  of  Israel  feasting  and 
dancing  round  about  the  golden  calf.  This  work  was  afterwards  ruined  by 
some  ignorant  botcher. 

From  the  effects  of  the  climate  of  Holland  several  water-colours  were 
injured,  which  depicted  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  belonged  to  a  brewer  in 
Delfb.  Amongst  these  special  mention  was  made  of  the  prison  scene  with  the 
chief  butler  and  the  baker.  As  the  history  of  Joseph  has  been  engraved  by 
Lucas,  and  the  genuineness  of  these  paintings  was  otherwise  doubtful,  as  is  in 
fact  the  case  with  all  works  in  public  collections  that  correspond  to  engravings 
by  Lucas,  there  is  so  far  a  primd-facie  evidence  against  his  having  produced  it. 

A  water-colour  representing  Rebekah  giving  Eliezer  to  drink  at  the  well, 
with  very  lovely  women  and  maidens  in  a  beautiful  landscape,  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  certain  Van  Sonneveldt.  The  painter,  Bartholomew  Ferreris, 
of  Leyden,  also  possessed  a  little  Madonna,  besides  which  there  were  some  very 
spirited  portraits  by  Lucas,  amongst  others  one  owned  by  the  burgomaster 
Claes  Ariaensz.  The  Italian  Art  historian  Baldinucci  mentions  a  portrait  of 
Ferdiuand  of  Austria,  showing  the  archduke  in  profile  with  a  cap  on  his  head 
and  in  his  eleventh  year,  consequently  painted  in  1513.  In  the  last  century  it 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  One  genuine  portrait,  how- 
ever, by  the  hand  of  Lucas  is  still  extant  in  the  Augusteum  at  Oldenburg. 

The  earliest  of  all  his  extant  paintings  is,  in  Waagen's  opinion,  an  altarpiece 
with  volets  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  In  the  centrepiece  the  Madonna  is 
enthroned  with  the  Child,  surrounded  by  four  angels,  of  whom  two  are  playing. 
On  the  wings  we  see  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  St.  Christopher  bearing 
the  Infant  Saviour  over  the  water.  In  this  work  there  are  already  to  be 
observed  those  quaint  peculiarities  which  grew  out  of  his  fiirther  development 
of  the  one-sided  tendency  of  his  master.  Even  the  brown  carnations  still 
betray  the  influence  of  Engelbrechtsen. 

With  this  work  is  chronologically  connected  a  painting  in  the  Liechtenstein 
Gallery  at  Vienna,  representing  the  recluses  Anthony  and  Hilarion  in  the 
desert.  They  are  in  the  act  of  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  raven 
bringing  them  bread.  In  the  background  of  the  delicately  worked-out  land- 
scape we  see  a  rocky  grotto  with  other  anchorites. 

But  the  most  famous  of  all  his  works  is  the  '^  Last  Judgment,"  now  in  the 
burgomaster's  apartment  in  the  Leyden  town  hall,  whither  it  was  removed  from 
its  original  site  in  St.  Peter's  Church  at  the  time  of  the  iconoclastic  frenzy  in 
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1666.  Although  large  amounte  were  offered  for  it  from  time  to  time,  the 
townspeople  could  never  be  induced  to  part  vith  this  solitary  heirloom  of  their 
great  fellow-citizen.  But  the  work  has  been  uufortuuately  bo  seriously  injured 
by  "  restoration,"  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
original  colouring.  This  restoration,  which  extends  to  the  centrepiece  only, 
was  taken  in  hand  in  the  year  1807,  when  a  portion  of  the  colour  was  injured 
by  the  well-known  explosion  of  gunpowder  there. 

Above  we  see  Christ  enthroned  as  judge  of  the  world,  and  surrounded  by 
saints  and  apostles.     Beneath  this  group  hover  a  number  of  angels,  while  the 


"  Christ  and  the  Magdalene."     (From  a  Copperplate.) 

background  is  occupied  with  a  green  plain,  in  which  are  a  few  figures  little 
more  than  suggested,  presumably  representing  the  Hesurrection  of  the  Dead,  as 
some  are  received  by  the  angels  and  others  by  the  devils.  In  the  foreground 
alone  are  to  be  seen  some  carefully  executed  groups,  but  so  few  in  number  that 
the  composition  seems  poor  and  empty.  The  draughtsmanship,  however,  is 
deserving  of  all  praise;  in  fact,  the  artist  seems  to  have  aimed  mainly  at 
exhibiting  his  skill  in  the  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  nude.  Herein  he 
contrasts  advantageously  with  his  Flemish  predecessors,  in  this  respect  forming 
at  the  same  time  a  material  link  in  the  development  of  Dutch  painting. 

On  one  of  the  side  compartments  there  is  a  representation  of  Hell,  though 
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seen  only  through  an  open  gate,  beyond  which  a  sea  of  flames  with  the  damned. 
Amongst  these  are  especially  to  be  noted  two  women,  which  give  proof  of  the 
painter's  surprising  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  ''  One  of  them  is  being 
d^gg^  along  by  an  evil  spirit  who  has  seized  her  by  the  hair ;  a  demon  is 
endeavouring  to  carry  o£P  another  by  the  feet  as  she  lies  on  the  ground,  with 
her  hands  desperately  clinging  to  the  spot,  and  her  still  beautiful  and  pale 
features  turned  towards  the  spectator.''  (Schnaase.) 

The  corresponding  wing  shows  the  peaceful  abode  of  the  blessed — ^feeble  pale 
figures,  lacking  all  expression  of  joy,  bliss,  or  inward  devotion,  whereby  other 
older  representations  of  this  sort  are  so  advantageously  distinguished.  For 
such  a  theme  our  master  was  not  qualified.  He  well  knew  how  to  impart  life 
and  movement  to  his  forms,  but  he  was  unable  to  give  expression  to  a  deeper 
feeling,  or  to  the  more  delicate  affections  of  the  soul.  The  heads  of  his  figures, 
even  the  portraits  themselves,  are  altogether  empty,  jejune,  and  indifferent  to 
any  particular  individual  expression.  This  defect  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
by  the  master's  one-sided  tendencies  and  by  his  wonderful  precocity,  preventing 
him  from  acquiring  any  deep  insight  into  personal  character. 

The  exterior  of  the  volets  shows  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  seated  in 
landscapes.  They  are  more  careAiUy  and  less  ornamentally  treated  than  is 
generally  the  case  with  paintings  on  the  outside  of  volets.  Here  also  the 
colouring  has  been  best  preserved,  and  the  Paul  is  dignified  in  character,  of 
noble  bearing,  and  finely  draped. 

But  the  most  artistically  perfect  of  his  works  is,  in  Waagen's  opinion,  an 
altarpiece,  also  with  wings,  representing  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  and  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Art  dealer  Laneuville,  in 
Paris.  It  is  a  very  rich  composition  disposed  in  many  groups,,  displaying 
extraordinary  animation  and  excellent  drawing ;  the  colouring  shows  rare 
strength  and  clearness,  while  the  execution  in  all  its  numerous  details  is  of 
admirable  mastery  and  finish.  No  other  work  so  entirely  justifies  the  great 
repute  enjoyed  by  the  artist  amongst  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  paintings  in  lime-water  colours  on  canvas,  of  which,  according  to 
Van  Mander,  he  executed  several,  one  may  be  seen  in  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Vienna.  It  treats  a  subject  of  which  the  old  Flemish  masters  were  very 
fond — the  Sibyl  and  Augustus.  The  emperor  is  kneeling  at  her  feet,  while 
she  directs  his  attention  to  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Christ  appearing  in 
the  sky.  Hero  the  expression  of  the  features  is  deeper  and  more  spirited  than 
usual,  but  the  colours  have  unfortunately  faded  away. 

The  Ducal  QaUery  at  Darmstadt  also  possesses  a  genuine  work  with  the 
master's  signature,  depicting  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  the  open  air,  and 
surrounded  by  angels. 

In  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Berlin  Museum  there  is  a  St.  Jerome  mortifying 
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himself  in  the  desert.  The  work  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  may  have  been  produced  in  1516,  which  date  is 
inscribed  upon  an  engraving  handling  the  same  subject.  But  the  arrangement 
of  the  painting  differs  so  much  £rom  that  of  the  engraving  that  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  a  preparatory  study  for  the  former.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
at  the  same  time  throws  light  on  the  method  pursued  by  Lucas,  whenever 
later  on  again  treating  the  subject  of  some  earlier  composition.  While  the 
pictures  painted  from  his  engravings  keep  slavishly  to  their  model,  at  most 
departing  from  it  in  some  trifling  details,  the  painter  of  the  Berlin  work 
evidently  possessed  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  significance  and 
artistic  merit  of  the  engraving.  All  that  was  good  and  suitable  in  this  he 
adopted,  with  better  discernment,  recasting  whatever  after  mature  examination 
appeared  either  as  defective  or  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  a  more  severe  style 
of  composition.  Such  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  shortcomings  and 
good  points  of  a  work  can  be  fully  possessed  by  the  author  alone.  None  but  he 
can  attain  to  it  by  a  profound  study  of  the  production,  a  labour  to  which  a 
mere.copjdst  will  scarcely  subject  himself.  Hence  no  one  will  be  inclined  to 
raise  any  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  confirmed  as  all  must  admit 
it  to  be  by  a  comparison  with  the  engraving. 

Through  his  marriage  with  a  young  woman  of  means,  Lucas,  as  above  stated, 
found  himself  very  comfortably  situated.  His  works  also  he  contrived  to  turn 
to  good  account,  and  so  he  resolved  for  once  to  give  himself  a  respite  from  the 
labours  of  the  brush  and  the  graver  in  order  to  visit  his  fellow-artists  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  bought  a  boat  decked  over,  which  he  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries for  the  journey,  and  in  the  year  1527  set  out  by  the  Leyden  and  Rotter- 
dam canals. 

After  several  days  he  landed  at  the  island  of  Walcheren,  betook  himself  to 
the  town  of  Middelburg,  and  prepared  a  grand  feast  for  sixty  florins,  to  which 
he  invited  the  famous  Jan  Gossaert,  called  Yan  Mabuse,  and  the  other  painters 
in  the  place.  Lucas  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk,  and  expected  to  outshine 
every  one  in  the  splendour  of  his  attire.  But  the  magnificent  Mabuse,  though 
not  so  well  off  as  Lucas,  made  his  appearance  in  a  superb  gold-brocaded  robe. 
Lucas  invited  him  to  join  in  the  excursion,  and  thus  the  renowned  painters 
proceeded  from  town  to  town,  through  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and  other 
places,  everywhere  sumptuously  entertaining  their  fellow-artists. 

From  this  journey  Lucas  returned  the  victim  of  a  lingering  complaint, 
which  confined  him  for  a  long  time  to  his  bed.  He  himself  thought  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  a  jealous  painter.  But  the  fact  probably  was  that  from  the 
damp  air  on  the  canals  the  weakly  constituted  artist  took  a  slow  hectic  fever, 
which  gradually  consumed  his  vital  powers.  On  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to 
the  Low  Countries  Diirer  had  taken  a  similar  illness,  which  never  after  left 
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him.  "  And  when  I  was  in  Zealand/'  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  diary,  ''  there 
overcame  me  a  strange  malady,  of  which  I  never  heard  from  any  man,  and  this 
disorder  I  still  have/' 

But  though  quite  bedridden,  Lucas  did  not  discontinue  his  work.  He 
devised  contrivances  which  enabled  him  to  paint  and  to  engrave  in  bed.  To 
this  period,  according  to  Yan  Mander,  belongs  ''  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful 
of  his  works."  The  subject  is  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho 
(Luke  xviii.),  a  composition  rich  in  figures  disposed  in  an  open  landscape.  In 
the  features  of  the  Redeemer  there  was  expressed  a  genuine  simplicity  and 
gentleness,  together  with  an  earnest  desire  to  confer  the  wished-for  favour  on 
the  blind  man ;  and  in  the  man  himself,  who  was  led  by  a  boy,  the  act  of 
groping  his  way  with  outstretched  hand  was  most  naturally  expressed.  The 
landscape  forming  the  background  was  also  finely  painted,  and  contained  a 
second  scene  with  two  figures,  showing  Christ  seeking  in  vain  for  fruit  on  the 
barren  fig-tree.  On  the  wings  were  a  man  tod  a  woman  bearing  an  escutcheon, 
with  the  date  1531,  probably  the  donors  of  the  picture.  It  was  his  last  oil 
painting,  and  was  procured  for  a  large  sum  by  the  painter  Heinrich  Goltzius, 
of  Haarlem,  in  1602.  It  is  now  in  the  Hermitage  Collection  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  artist's  only  daughter  had  married  a  certain  Damissen.  Nine  days 
before  her  father's  death  she  bore  a  son,  who  was  baptized  immediately  after  his 
birth.  On  the  return  of  the  family  party  from  the  church  the  grandfather 
asked  what  name  he  had  been  christened  by,  and  when  they  replied  that  after 
his  death  a  second  Lucas  van  Leyden  would  remain  behind,  he  turned  aside 
troubled  by  this  thoughtless  answer.  The  sensitive  invalid  fancied  he  had 
become  a  burden  to  his  family,  and  that  they  wanted  soon  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Two  days  before  his  death  he  caused  himself  to  be  taken  into  the  garden,  in 
order  once  more  to  be  gladdened  by  the  charms  of  nature  and  the  light  of  the 
sun.  He  died  in  1533  in  the  nine-and- thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  last  work 
was  a  small  engraving  of  Pallas,  the  plate  of  which  was  found  all  but  finished 
on  his  death-bed. 

The  grandchild  did  not  at  all  justify  the  hopes  entertained  of  him.  He 
was  a  very  indifferent  painter,  and  died  at  Utrecht  in  1604.  His  brother, 
Jan  de  Hoog,  seems  to  have  been  of  more  importance.  He  also  was  a  painter, 
and  chamberlain  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.     He  died  in  Paris  in  the  year  1615. 

But  few  paintings,  as  already  remarked,  have  reached  us  from  the  hand  of 
Lucas,  nor  was  his  talent  as  a  painter  the  most  calculated  to  procure  him  the 
extraordinary  reputation  amongst  his  contemporaries  which  he  really  enjoyed, 
his  greatness  resting  almost  exclusively  on  his  copperplate  engraving.  In  this 
technique  he  competed  for  the  pahn  with  Diirer  himself,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  no  question  of  any  personal  rivalry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
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term,  dot  will  any  one  Keaitate  to  assign  him  the  next  place  to  the  great 
Qerman  artist. 

If  we  accept  as  strictly  tme  Van  Mander'e  statement  that  Lucas  published 
his  first  copperplate  in  his  ninth  year,  all  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  copper- 
plates that  have  reached  us  will  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
However,  the  oldest  works  with  a  date  do  not  occur  till  1508,  and  but  extremely 
few  of  the  others  can  possibly  be  referred  to  an  earlier  time.     Lucas  would  h&ve 
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accordingly  produced  seven  engravings  every  year — a  truly  marvellous  number, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  unusual  size  of  some  plates  and  the  almost  painful 
care  with  which  all  are  executed.  He  also,  we  are  assured,  attached  great 
importance  to  obtaining  superior  impressions  from  the  plates,  often  throwing 
whole  masses  of  them  into  the  fire  when  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 

In  the  few  plates  belonging  to  his  first  period,  which  closes  with  the  year 
1508,  the  bias  peculiar  to   the  older  times   is   still  clearly  conspicuous.     It 
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harmonizes  admirably  with  a  singularly  delicate  outline  and  a  slight  employ- 
ment of  pictorial  expedients.  In  the  heads  we  still  meet  with  the  well-known 
type  of  the  Van  Eyck  School — oblong  eyes,  long  downcast  eyelids,  pointed 
chin,  and  forehead  rounded  off.  The  movements  also  in  their  gravity  and 
formality  still  show  the  influence  of  the  older  manner,  which  betrays  itself  in 
the  quaint  attitudes  and  harsh  treatment  of  the  extremities. 

On  the  other  hand  Lucas  knows  how  to  appropriate  the  excellent  points  also 
of  the  older  school.  On  these  plates  we  again  meet  with  all  the  deep  devotion, 
the  heartfelt  inward  feeling,  and  the  childlike  artlessness  of  the  figures  in  the 
old  paintings.  Later  on,  when  he  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  drawing 
and  the  outlines,  he  no  longer  succeeded  in  reproducing  so  effectively  the 
inward  emotions  of  the  soul. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  plate  with  Adam  and  Eve  under  the  fruit-tree, 
another  with  Abraham  driving  out  Hagar  (exceedingly  rare,  and  even  at  the 
time  of  J.  von  Sandrart,  that  is,  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
purchased  by  the  Swedish  envoy.  Von  Spiring,  for  500  gulden),  a  representation 
of  the  Holy  Family  resting  by  the  way  on  their  flight  into  Egypt,  and  lastly 
another  Holy  Family  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  reproduced  at  page  234,  This 
plate,  for  the  expression  of  deep,  inward  feeling,  undoubtedly  occupies  the  first 
place  amongst  the  engravings  of  Lucas.  But  the  wooden  and  awkward  move- 
ments refer  it  to  a  time  when  the  devotional  feeling  still  reigned  supreme,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  free  beauty  of  form  and  life-like  movement. 

To  the  same  period  also  belongs  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  in  the  long  robe 
worn  by  the  learned,  and  seated  on  his  symbol,  the  ox.  Through  mere 
devotion  his  eyelids  are  entirely  closed  over  his  eyes,  so  that  he  gives  one  the 
impression  rather  of  having  fallen  asleep  than  of  being  occupied  with  a  spiritual 
work. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  a  pair  of  genre  pieces.  A  man  with  a  torch  is 
embracing  a  woman,  probably  a  scene  from  a  torch  dance,  a  naked  boy  is 
blowing  a  horn,  while  in  the  background  two  little  fellows  are  dancing  to  the 
music.  The  other,  ehowing  a  couple  of  pilgrims  seated  in  a  landscape,  still 
excites  unusual  interest,  because  of  its  striking  relationship  with  certain  genre 
pieces  produced  by  Quentin  Matsys  and  his  school,  and  in  which  the  older 
Peter  Breughel  especially  distinguished  himself. 

Another  plate,  a  gentleman  with  a  torch  walking  with  a  lady,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
principal  plate  of  this  period,  showing  the  young  artist  already  perfected  in 
the  engraver's  art,  handles  a  legend  from  the  life  of  Mohammed.  One  of  his 
soldiers,  annoyed  at  the  prophet's  lengthy  interviews  with  the  hermit  Sergius, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  consulting,  once  finding  them  both 
stupified  by  drink,  slew  Sergius,  and  placed  the  bloody  sword  in  the  hand  of 
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Mohammed  as  he  slept.  On  awakening,  fancying  that  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted the  murderous  deed  in  a  drunken  fit,  the  prophet  henceforth  forbade  his 
followers  to  indulge  in  wine.  The  soldier  is  here  approaching  cautiously  and 
placing  the  naked  blade  on  the  prophet's  knee.  In  the  background  we  see  one 
of  those  famous  widespread  landscapes,  in  the  painting  of  which  Lucas  already 
shows  his  masterly  skill. 

"  The  Passion,*'  round  in  form,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1609,  marks  a  second 
period  in  his  manner  of  handling  the  graver,  as  well  as  in  the  individual 
expression  and  drawing  of  the  figures.  We  now  meet  with  strong-set,  rough, 
bony,  and  ungainly  figures,  with  thick  repulsive  heads.  The  beautiful  and 
agreeable  is  altogether  sacrificed  to  a  bias  for  the  eccentric  and  unshapely. 
Arms  and  dress  are  worked  out  with  great  care,  and  his  command  over  the 
graver  has  acquired  greater  breadth  and  pictorial  efiect,  while  the  shading 
becomes  firmer  and  the  light  more  sparingly  applied.  The  composition  does 
not  lack  grand  motives,  but  in  the  straining  after  efiect  the  old  depth  of  con- 
ception and  the  heartfelt  language  of  the  soul  have  disappeared. 

Amongst  the  engravings  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  a  large  piece 
representing  the  meeting  of  King  David  and  Abigail,  and  the  "  Samson  and 
Delilah."  In  the  latter^  an  uncouth,  broad-shouldered  giant,  with  a  fiat  head  and 
a  AiU  beardless  face,  is  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  far  from  attractive  daughter 
of  the  Philistines,  who  is  shaving  off  the  locks  from  his  head  with  an  expression 
of  unspeakable  indifierence  and  listlessness.  In  the  background  the  Philistines 
are  anxiously  pressing  forward — spindle-shanked  figures,  who  do  not  seem  in 
the  least  capable  of  any  warlike  deeds,  but  look  more  like  plain,  peaceful 
artisans. 

But  this  treatment  of  the  repulsive  is  most  painfully  felt  in  every  imagin- 
able form  in  the  plate  representing  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  The  expres- 
sion of  firm  trust  in  God  on  the  features  of  Christ  is  aimed  at  by  an  upward 
straining  of  the  lower  eyelids,  whereby  the  whole  face  becomes  horribly 
distorted.  By  these  and  other  similar  tasteless  accessories,  including  two 
figures  that  have  clambered  up  into  trees  in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  show, 
the  whole  subject  becomes  divested  of  all  its  sublime  significance,  and  verges 
closely  on  the  ridiculous. 

Fortunately  this  worship  of  the  ofiensive  was  but  a  passing  feature  in  the 
artistic  development  of  our  master.  "  The  Conversion  of  Paul,"  a  large  plate 
rich  in  figures  produced  in  the  year  1509,  already  reveals  a  difierent  character, 
to  which  he  henceforth  remained  faithful,  rendering  it  the  special  individual 
type  of  his  Art.  His  former  delicacy  in  handling  the  graver  has  now  revived' 
and  to  it  is  superadded  a  greater  firmness  of  touch.  The  softness  of  the  lines 
is  brought  to  still  greater  perfection,  while  the  draughtsmanship  is  free  and 
correct. 
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The  next  year  shows  us  the  master,  though  still  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
already  at  the  very  height  of  his  Art.  Que  of  his  most  important  engravingSi 
and  in  fact  one  of  his  most  mature  and  finished  creations,  the ''  Ecce  Homo/'  bears 
the  date  of  1510.  On  a  somewhat  raised  platform,  standing  in  front  of  a  number 
of  buildings  and  shut  in  by  a  barrier,  the  Hedeemer  with  bound  hands  is 
presented  by  Pilate  and  two  soldiers  to  the  people,  who  are  noisily  crowding 
forward.  Respectable  country  folk  in  extravagant  costumes,  soldiery  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  wearing  costly  equipments,  stunted  boys  and  children,  all  are 
crying  and  shouting,  and  with  foul  gestures  reviling  the  lowly  victim  of  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  people.  Even  two  little  children,  who  are  playing  near  a 
large  stone  in  the  foreground,  interrupt  their  game  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
general  uproar.  A  great  multitude  of  armed  men  are  hurrying  up  from  the 
right,  whilst  another  crowd  to  the  left  of  the  observer  is  engaged  in  animated 
conversation  in  front  of  a  two-storied  house,  whose  windows  are  closely  packed 
with  the  heads  of  curious  spectators.  A  strange  couple  are  approaching  from 
the  left.  The  bearded  man  wears  a  turban  on  his  head,  and  the  woman,  bare- 
footed, has  tucked  under  her  left  arm  a  naked  child,  who  is  playing  with  an 
apple.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  female  in  the  whole  plate,  rich  as  it 
is  in  figures.  Was  this  due  to  a  certain  feeling  of  delicacy  which  induced  the 
artist  to  exclude  women  from  such  a  revolting  scene  P  Or  was  he  merely  con- 
forming to  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  forbade  women  from  being  present 
at  executions  and  expositions  of  criminals  in  the  stocks  P  The  Turkish  family, 
wandering  on  their  way,  are  evidently  strangers  to  the  place,  hence  do  not  take 
part  in  the  surroundings.  Here  also  Lucas  has  trespassed  on  foreign  preserves, 
having  copied  this  group  with  but  slight  modifications  from  one  of  Diirer's  early 
engravings. 

In  this  plate  the  religious  element  is  kept  altogether  in  the  background. 
Apart  from  the  figure  of  the  Eedeemer  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  there  is 
nothing  suggestive  of  a  biblical  scene.  The  religious  subject  merely  ofiered 
the  artist  a  ready  excuse  for  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  his  artistic  resources. 
And  in  truth  the  shrewd  power  of  observation  here  displayed  by  him  is  very 
wonderful.  He  reveals  to  our  gaze  an  endless  number  of  highly  characteristic 
and  lifelike  figures,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  some  individual  trait 
borrowed  from  every-day  life.  In  the  variety  and  pictorial  disposition  of  the 
costumes  he  allowed  full  play  to  his  fancy,  but  little  troubling  himself,  as  may 
be  supposed,  with  historic  accuracy.  Neither  he  nor  his  followers,  any  more 
than  their  predecessors,  ever  for  a  moment  took  into  account  that  people 
formerly  dressed  otherwise  than  in  their  own  time.  And  this  very  artlessness 
with  which  historic  scenes  of  earlier  periods  are  represented  has  for  us  no  little 
charm.  What  these  paintings  may  forfeit  to  strict  historic  truth  they  gain  in 
directness  of  conception  and  in  freshness  and  vigour  of  exposition. 
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Tlie  purely  religious  oharaoter  of  medueval  Art  little  hannooized  with  tlie 
animated  temperament,  tending  towards  the  brilliant  and  ianciful,  wluch  had 
gained  the  ascendant  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  o^itury.  Feeble  efforts 
were  at  first  made  to  introduce  the  genre  element  into  the  traditional  typical 
scenes  from  Scripture  and  the  hsgiologies,  \mtil  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life 
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almost  completely  stifled  the  religious  germ,  breaking  at  last  altogether  away 
from  it,  in  order  to  take  up  an  independent  position  in  works  of  Art.  The 
development  of  this  genre  manner  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  fading  away  of 
the  mediteval  idea,  with  the  increase  of  the  worldly  spirit  in  Christianity,  and 
with  the  love  of  life  again  infused  by  the  Renaissance  into  the  old  classic 
culture.     From  the  time  that  the  individual  gets  detached  from  the  masses  and 
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acquires  an  independent  value  of  his  own,  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  his  life  and 
all  his  doings,  become  the  legitimate  object  of  artistic  treatment. 

But  the  bent  of  our  artist  became  more  and  more  exclusively  directed  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  individual  character,  even  at  the  total  sacrifice  of  all 
beauty  of  outward  form.  Herein  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  his  master  Engelbrechtsen's  artistic  tendencies.  These  he  pushed  further, 
"  and  ensured  to  himself  the  advantages  thereby  entailed— definite  characteristic 
expression,  correctness  and  even  elegance  in  individual  figures.  But  even 
while  attaining  this  goal  he  must  have  felt  the  one-sidedness  of  the  tendency 
and  its  lack  of  bright,  genial  life.  As  was  at  times  imwittingly  the  case  with 
his  precursors,  he  was  thus  led  to  the  crude  expression  of  accidental,  excep- 
tional, and  even  eccentric  peculiarities.  The  wonderful  forms,  movements,  and 
costumes,  which  in  his  copperplates  seem  to  us  so  strange  and  often  even 
offensive,  produced  no  such  effect  on  his  contemporaries,  accustomed  as  they 
already  were  to  such  things  in  the  well-meant  and  faithful  treatment  of  the 
traditional  element.  In  order  to  overcome  the  inharmonious,  both  artists  and 
their  contemporaries  were  driven  to  the  comical,  at  first  unconsciously,  but 
soon  in  a  spirit  of  self-irony  and  kindly  recognition  of  the  imperfections  of  man- 
kind, whence  arose  that  mingling  of  harsh  earnestness  and  whimsical  playfulness, 
which,  however,  became  imsuitable  for  subsequent  artistic  tendencies."  (Schnaase.) 

A  copperplate  of  the  year  1510  offers  the  best  illustration  of  this  .charac- 
teristic. It  shows  our  first  parents  on  a  journey.  Adam,  an  angular,  weather- 
beaten  figure,  with  long  shaggy  beard  and  hair,  strides  along  violently 
gesticulating  with  his  left  hand ;  a  skin  is  wrapped  around  his  loins,  and  he 
carries  a  spade  on  his  left  shoulder.  By  his  side  walks  Eve  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  Here  everything  is  quaint  and  grotesque — the  quick,  angular  move- 
ments, the  wonderfully  dangling  hair,  and  the  sharp-edged,  broken  folds  of  the 
drapery.  In  the  features  alone  of  Eve  do  we  detect  a  kindly  expression,  a 
heartfelt  inwardness,  such  as  is  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries in  Albert  Diirer  alone. 

In  truth,  the  German  master  becomes  henceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the 
young  Hollander.  His  influence  works  evermore  potently  on  him,  without, 
however,  crushing  his  individuality.  His  own  peculiar  artistic  manner,  a 
feeling  for  the  brilliant  and  fanciful,  the  full  expression  of  life  and  motion,  and 
the  faithful  delineation  of  individual  characteristics  reaching  even  to  the 
whimsical,  all  this  strives  to  blend  with  the  grand  style  of  Diirer.  But  this 
grandeur,  when  thus  mingled  with  such  diverse  elements,  is  naturally  far  from 
being  reproduced  with  unimpaired  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucas  has 
succeeded  in  appropriating  something  of  Diirer's  grace  and  depth  of  feeling. 
A  whole  series  of  plates  may  be  mentioned  which  fully  bear  the  impress  of  this 
special  character,  and  which  begin  with  the  year  1614. 
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Three  lovely  pictures  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant,  standing  on  a  crescent 
and  encircled  by  nimbi,  at  once  recall  in  their  motives  similar  copperplates  by 
Diirer,  without  at  all  yielding  to  them  in  delicacy  of  execution.  Of  equal 
merit  are  some  scenes  from  the  legend  of  the  Virgin,  which  move  in  an  earthly 
atmosphere.  In  the  face  of  the  Madonna  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  the 
Child  holding  a  pear  in  his  hand,  one  seems  to  recognise  the  manner  of  the 
German  master  in  its  full  extent. 

Equally  fervent  and  true  to  nature  is  a  representation  of  the  Madonna  and 
St.  Anna,  reaching  an  apple  to  the  Infant ;  whilst  a  Yirgin  with  the  Child 
seated  on  a  stone  bench  before  a  tree,  with  two  angels  as  playmates  of  the 
Christ  in  the  background,  belongs  to  the  master's  very  finest  plates.  Its  date  is 
1523. 

In  grandeur  of  conception  Lucas  approaches  nearest  to  his  model  in  the 
representation  of  Christ  appearing  as  a  gardener  to  Magdalene  (see  page  238). 
The  suffering  Redeemer  also,  in  his  grave  surrounded  by  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion,  and  with  his  bands  bound,  resembles  the  same  plate  for  breadth  of  exe- 
cution. On  the  other  hand  the  Passion  of  1521  is  in  no  way  comparable  with 
that  of  Diirer.  Neither  novel  in  its  motives  nor  original  in  the  character  of 
the  individuals,  the  composition  suffers  also  from  a  perplexing  fulness,  while  the 
heads  are  both  flat  and  meaningless.  Equally  unsuccessful  is  the  master  in  "  The 
Disciples  of  the  Lord  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  produced  about  the  year  1511. 
The  features  and  figures  are  very  conmionplace,  hence  far  from  creating  any 
imposing  effect.  Whereas  Grreek  Art  conceived  the  dress  as  the  ''  echo  of  the 
body,''  imjMirting  to  the  one  all  the  movements  and  contours  of  the  other,  the 
northern  artist  on  the  contrary  completely  conceals  the  body  beneath  an 
entanglement  of  broken,  mean,  and  meaninglessly  repeated  folds  in  the  drapery, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  so  much  as  to  guess  at  the  outlines  of  the  figure. 
Three  of  his  engravings,  reminding  one  mainly  of  Diirer's  **  Dancing 
Peasants"  (1514),  and  of  his  ''Peasants  at  the  Fair"  (1519),  are  perfect 
masterpieces  of  genre  Art,  and  in  every  respect  on  a  par  with  the  best  cabinet 
pieces  of  an  Adrian  Brouwer  or  an  Ostade.  A  rustic,  racked  by  a  frightful 
toothache,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  quack,  and  while  the  decayed  tooth  is 
being  wrenched  out  a  woman  is  quietly  emptying  the  pockets  of  the  hapless 
victim  (see  page  242).  The  three  figures  are  of  unsurpassed  truthfulness  and 
extremely  lifelike  expression,  of  masterly  draughtsmanship  and  most  striking 
effect. 

Of  equal  merit  is  the  second  plate,  also  representing  an  operation.  An  old 
surgeon  has  got  firmly  between  his  legs  a  man  crouching  on  the  ground,  and 
seems  to  be  cutting  from  behind  his  ear  one  of  the  warts  with  which  his  head 
and  repulsive  face  are  covered.  Excellent  also  is  the  third — an  elderly  couple 
seated  in  the  open  and  playing  a  duet.     The  man  is  fingering  a  giiitar,  and 
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listening  with  intense  eagerness  to  the  notes  which  he  is  extracting  from  the 
chords^  while  his  spouse  accompanies  him  on  the  fiddle. 

These  three  works  belong  to  the  years  1523  and  1524,  consequently  to  the 
period  of  the  master's  highest  excellence.  A  few  years  earlier  was  produced 
the  so-called  "  Owl-glass/'  a  work  that  has  become  famous  less  through  its  good 
qualities  than  on  account  of  its  extreme  rareness  (see  page  246).  A  bagpiper 
in  tattered  garments  and  wearing  a  pointed  felt  hat,  in  which  two  spoons  are 
stuck  as  tokens  of  his  calling,  is  jogging  along  merrily  piping  at  the  head  of 
his  numerous  family.  His  back  is  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  a  large  dosser 
from  which  two  chubby  little  brats  are  protruding.  On  his  right  trudges  his 
wife  carrying  the  youngest  child  on  her  shoulder,  and  by  a  rope  leading  the 
donkey,  from  whose  panniers  three  more  youngsters  are  peeping  out.  The 
procession  is  headed  by  a  little  rogue  with  a  full,  cosy- looking  countenance. 
His  head  is  wrapped  in  a  hood,  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  stick,  a  jug  in  the  other, 
while  on  his  left  shoulder  is  perched  an  owl.  From  this  excellent  figure  the 
plate  has  received  its  name.  As  early  as  the  year  1644  a  proof  copy  of  the  work 
was  sold  for  fifty  ducats,  in  consequence  of  which  Hondius  prepared  a  tran- 
script, on  which  he  set  this  price.  Sandrart  also  tells  us  that  the  already 
mentioned  Swedish  ambassador  procured  the  "  Owl-glass "  for  two  hundred 
thalers.  But  the  copperplates  of  Lucas  had  as  a  rule  commanded  high  prices 
at  a  very  early  date.  At  the  time  of  Karel  van  Mander,  consequently  about 
1600,  the  "  Burial  of  Christ,*'  the  "  Conversion  of  Paul,"  the  "  Magdalene  Dance," 
the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the  "  Great  Crucifixion,"  were  all  sold  for  one 
gold  florin  each.  Sandrart  was  informed  by  the  painter  John  Ulrich  Mayer  that 
his  master,  the  great  Rembrandt,  purchased  at  a  sale  twenty-four  good  impres- 
sions for  14,000  gulden,  and  in  the  year  1659  the  plate  representing  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus  was  sold  for  215  livres  in  Paris,  for  the  imperial  library  at 
Yienna.  The  cause  of  these  exceptionally  high  prices  may  have  partly  been 
the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  engraving  allowing  of  but  a  limited  number 
of  impressions,  and  partly  the  great  popularity  that  Lucas  van  Leyden  has 
enjoyed  at  all  periods.  In  our  own  days  the  industry  of  collectors  of  engravings 
has  been  directed  more  towards  the  rare  than  the  important  works  of  the 
master.  Thus  the  ''Owl-glass"  at  a  sale  in  the  year  1871  was  knocked  down 
for  the  amazing  sum  of  4,500  marks  (£450). 

With  the  year  1525  there  sets  in  a  decided  turn  in  the  style  of  our  master. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  had  in  the  meantime  made  its  triumphal  entry  into 
Germany,  and  Lucas  was  not  gifted  with  sufficient  original  strength  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  its  influence.  Then  also  the  ''  antique  Art "  was  everywhere 
looked  on  as  the  best,  to  which  the  native  styles  would  have  to  yield.  As  we 
have  seen,  Lucas  had  already  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mabuse,  who  was 
known  to  have    been  one  of    the  first    champions   of  the  Italian   style   in 
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Holland,  and  who  may  have  probably  used  hU  influence  on  his  younger 
fellow-artist. 

But  he  was  most  powerfully  affected  by  the  copperplates  of  Marc  Antonio, 
whom  he  generally  studied  to  rival  in  his  drawing,  in  his  free  command  of  the 
graver,  and  in  his  refined  technique.  Unfortunately  he  took  as  his  models  the 
last  creations  of  the  Bologna  master  in  preference  to  his  earlier  works,  the 
drawings  for  which  were  furnished  by  Raphael.  The  disagreeable,  turgid, 
and  discordant  manner  of  a  Giulio  Bomano  appears  in  its  worst  aspect  in  the 
Teutonic  master,  on  which  account  the  works  of  his  last  years  are  for  us  utterly 
void  of  interest.  His  faults  now  show  themselves  in  the  strongest  light,  while 
the  original  and  robust  types,  which  rendered  the  plates  hitherto  under 
consideration  so  attractive  and  artistically  important,  now  yield  to  a  conven- 
tional conception  of  the  beautiful  that  is  far  from  indemnifying  us  for  the 
change. 

Fortunately  about  twenty  plates  only  belong  to  this  period,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1529  to  his  death.  During  this  interval  he  treated  the  history 
of  the  Creation  in  six  plates,  the  Deluge  twice  again  in  different  forms,  whereby 
his  rivalry  with  Marc  Antonio  becomes  specially  conspicuous.  To  a  simple 
natural  sentiment  has  succeeded  an  obtrusive  pathos,  proclaiming  itself  in 
almost  declamatory  movements,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Eve  bewailing  the  Death 
of  Abel."  An  utterly  degraded  mannerism  is  displayed  in  "  The  Seven  Virtues," 
"  Mars  and  Venus  "  (1530),  and  the  little  Pallas,  his  last  work,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  left  not  quite  finished  on  his  death-bed. 

Of  the  years  1527  and  1528  a  few  excellent  plates  have  been  preserved, 
which  illustrate  the  transition  stage  from  the  German  to  the  Italian  manner. 
Four  ornate  compositions  are  fully  on  a  level  with  the  best  creations  of  the 
"  German  Little  Masters,"  such  as  Aldegrever  and  S.  Beham.  Two  finely 
drawn  genii,  bearing  a  helmet  and  a  banner,  and  two  winged  genii,  as  shield- 
bearers,  also  come  within  the  better  influence  of  German  Renaissance.  A  Venus 
with  Cupid  hovering  in  the  clouds  already  begins  to  fall  into  the  Italian 
manner.  Its  French  device,  "  V^nus  la  tres-belle  d^esse  d'amours,'*  is  remark- 
able  in  its  way. 

At  etching  also  Lucas  tried  his  hand,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Diirer.  The 
most  important  of  his  etchings,  as  the  "  Owl-glass,"  a  St.  Catherine,  and  the 
fine  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  all  belong  to  the  year  1520.  In  the 
two  latter  works  the  etching  needle  is  still  combined  with  the  graver.  Thus 
in  the  portrait  of  the  emperor  the  head  is  exclusively  carried  out  with  the 
graver,  while  the  breast,  the  suggested  parapet  behind  which  he  stands,  and  the 
other  details  are  all  etched. 

He  also  prepared  drawings  for  the  wood  engraver,  but  the  delicacy  of  his 
draughtsmanship  found  no  adequate  interpreters  in  this  technique.     In  the  hand 
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of  the  form-eutter  almost  everything  vanished  in  any  way  characteristic  of  his 
special  manner.  Hence  the  woodcuts,  of  which  some  thirty  have  been 
preserved,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  grand  works  of  a  Diirer.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  are  two  series,  each  in  six  sheets  respectively,  illustrating 
the  fatal  ascendency  of  woman  over  man :  Eve  offering  the  forbidden  fruit  to 
Adam,  Samson  shorn  of  his  hair  by  Delilah,  Solomon  attended  by  his  heathen 
women  worshipping  the  idols,  the  wizard  Yirgil  suspended  by  his  mistress 
in  a  basket,  according  to  the  mediaeval  legend,  also  engraved  by  Lucas,  and 
so  on. 

These  subjects  he  drew  directly  on  the  block,  just  as  he  seems  to  have 
prepared  no  special  drawings  for  his  copperplates,  which  partly  explains  his 
extraordinary  productiveness.  At  least  none  of  his  drawings  have  survived  to 
our  times,  and  everything  of  the  kind  in  public  collections  passing  under  his 
name  is  certainly  spurious. 

There  exist  on  the  other  hand  some  copperplates  of  a  later  date,  which  have 
been  prepared  either  from  drawings  or  from  paintings  by  Lucas.  Unfortunately 
the  engravers  have  introduced  so  much  of  their  own  style  into  them,  that  the 
character  of  the  original  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  recognised.  It  is  best 
preserved  in  an  engraving  of  a  round  shape  by  F.  Dolendo,  the  "  Sibyl  showing 
to  the  Emperor  Augustus  the  Madonna  appearing  in  the  Clouds  with  the  Infant 
Saviour,''  probably  after  a  glass  painting.  Fine  compositions  are  also  the 
four  Evangelists  in  their  studies,  engraved  by  C.  van  Pasch ;  of  less  consequence 
the  bust  of  a  Madonna  and  the  Holy  Family  in  a  Hall,  from  the  Art  publisher, 
H.  Goltzius. 

Lucas  died,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  thirty -ninth  year.  This  early  death  was 
no  loss  to  Art  itself,  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  being  coincident  with  the 
manifest  degeneracy  of  his  style.  From  the  moment  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Italian  School  he  ceased  to  be  original.  He  belonged  to  the 
severe  old  style,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  with  him  and  Diirer.  In  the 
domain  of  the  Renaissance,  which  substituted  grace  and  geniality  for  the  old 
characteristic  earnestness,  his  Art  was  unable  to  take  root.  But  by  introducing 
everyday  life  into  the  sphere  of  his  artistic  industry,  and,  rightly  considered, 
making  it  the  main  feature  of  his  works,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  genre 
painting,  which  acquired  its  highest  development  in  the  ensuing  century. 

Two  portraits  of  the  master  by  himself  have  been  preserved.  One  belongs 
to  his  earliest  period,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Andreas  Stockius  after  the 
original  painting  (or  drawing),  and  published  by  Hondius.  It  is  a  bust,  the 
head  covered  by  a  large  cap,  beneath  which  the  thin  hair  falls  down  over  his 
low  forehead.  The  face  is  strong  and  bony,  the  nose  broad,  and  the  mouth 
strikingly  large  in  contrast  with  the  short  and  lightly  developed  chin.  But  the 
great  animated  eyes,  with  their  deep  thoughtful  expression,  show  that  it  is 
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the  likeness  of  no  ordinary  individual.     The  early  maturity  of  the  youth  has 
imparted  to  his' features  an  earnest  and  almost  solemn  expression. 

The  other  portrait  is  a  copperplate  of  the  year  1531,  the  last  plate  of  the 
master  produced  in  the  German  style  (see  the  portrait  at  page  231).  The 
features  have  undergone  but  little  change,  only  the  &ce  has  become  more  lank 
and  bony,  the  lips  are  more  firmly  compressed,  while  the  glance  has  acquired 
more  expression  and  thoughtfulness. 


QUENTIN  MATSYS. 

(Bom  1466  at  Lowen ;  died  16S0  in  Antwerp.) 


By  Dr.  Oscab  Eisbnmann. 


TX7HILE  Gerard  David  of  Bruges,  though  a  remarkable  and  prolific  painter, 
had  become  so  completely  forgotten,  that  his  name  may  in  a  sense  be 
said  to  have  been  again  newly  discovered  in  our  days,  his  contemporary  and 
fellow-artist  Qiientin  Matsys  (also  Massys,  Messys,  and  Metsys)  has  on  the 
contrary  ever  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  and  revered  reputation.  For  this  he 
is  doubtless  partly  indebted  to  his  really  exceptional  merits  as  an  artist. 
Even  in  his  life-time  this  secured  to  him  unusual  distinction,  which  has  been 
kept  alive  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  most  admirable  and 
impressive  work  accessible  to  all  in  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  his  permanent  fame  has  been  preserved  to  no 
small  degree  by  the  fact  that  he  became  traditionally  the  hero  of  a  little 
romance  eagerly  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  again  in  our  own  times 
made  the  subject  of  a  well-known  epic  by  Gbttfried  Einkel.  He  was  known 
as  the  Antwerp  blacksmith,  and  it  was  related  how  he  was  originally  a  farrier 
or  a  locksmith,  afterwards  devoting  himself  to  painting  either  in  order  to  gain 
the  affections  of  his  sweetheart  or  the  consent  of  her  father  to  their  union, 
becoming  thus  directly  indebted  to  love  for  the  great  success  he  achieved  in  the 
Art.  "Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  legend,  which  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished with  various  details  and  with  the  addition  of  more  definite  names,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.  Though  mentioned  in  his  work  on  the  painters  by  Carol  van 
Mander,  he  would  seem  to  doubt  its  authenticity,  as  he  explains  Quentin's 
change  from  the  forge  to  the  studio  on  other  grounds.  He  tells  us  that  after 
a  serious  illness,  and  while  still  too  weak  to  wield  the  hammer,  Quentin  sought 
occupation  in  illuminating  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  thereby  discovering  his 
genius  for  colour  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  painting. 

However,  the  anecdote  is  in  any  case  very  old,  as  the  lines  turn  upon  it 
which  were  composed  by  the  learned  Lampsonius  for  the  portrait  of  the  master 
issued  in  Antwerp  by  Hieronymus  Cock  in  1672,  consequently  about  forty 
years  after  his  death.  The  idea  that  it  was  love  which  inspired  him  to  become 
a  painter,  a  thought  here  elegantly  and  learnedly   worked  up  in  association 
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with  Yulcan  and  Yenus^  seemed  in  itself  so  attractive  that  it  was  again 
repeated  in  a  still  more  agreeable  form  in  the  epitaph  on  the  monument  raised 
to  his  memory  by  his  admirers  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his  death.  In 
it  occurs  the  line  : 

<*  Cozinubialis  amor  ex  mulcibre  fecit  ApeUem,** -— 

which  transformation  from  the  locksmith's  craft  to  the  brushy  if  it  can  be  at  all 
accepted  as  an  historically  ascertained  fact,  must  in  any  case  have  occurred 
during  the  early  youth  of  Quentin.  We  know  on  authentic  evidence  that  he 
entered  the  guild  of  St.  Lucas  at  Antwerp  as  a  master  so  early  as  the  year 
1491 — 1492,  and  there  resided  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  repute,  probably  also 
in  outwardly  brilliant  circumstances,  for  a  long  series  of  years  till  his  death 
in  1530. 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  music  as  well  as  of  poetry,  and  is  said  to  have 
industriously  cultivated  both  these  arts.  He  also  appears  to  have  associated 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  men  of  letters  at  that  time  residing  in  Antwerp. 
The  renowned  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  Erasmus  and  the  Antwerp  savant 
Petrus  iEgidius  sent  their  portraits  painted  by  Quentin,  celebrates  him  in 
elegant  Latin  verse  as  the  reviver  of  the  old  Art,  not  inferior  to  the  great 
Apelles  himself.  Albert  Diirer  also  notes  in  the  diary  of  his  visit  to  the 
Low  Countries  (1520 — 1521)  that  he  "had  been  to  the  house  of  the  Master 
Quentin." 

He  was  born  in  1466,  not,  as  was  formerly  universally  supposed,  in  Ant- 
werp, but  in  Louvain.  He  was  thus  a  native  of  Dutch  Brabant,  a  province 
which  although  in  close  proximity  to  was  yet  independent  of  the  Flemish 
School ;  and  this  circumstance  seems  not  without  importance.  It  enabled  him 
to  raise  himself  above  the  local  character  and  tendency  of  the  Flemish  School, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  almost  unchanged  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  while  he  still  retained  all  the  strength  and  peculiar  tone  of  the 
Netherlandish  sentiment.  He  stood  near  enough  to  appropriate  the  good 
points  in  the  earlier  productions  of  his  native  Art,  without  being  enslaved  to 
all  its  details.  Carol  van  Mander  in  fact  thinks  it  necessary  in  the  appendix 
to  his  work  expressly  to  inform  us  that  Quentin  "  learned  painting  from  no 
one ; "  and  this  statement,  which  may  possibly  be  intimately  connected  with 
his  traditional  love  affair,  is  in  truth  not  without  significance  for  the  position 
occupied  by  him  in  the  Art  world.  He  was  in  immediate  dependence  on  none 
of  his  predecessors,  and  possessed  greater  artistic  freedom  of  action  than  any 
of  them^  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  alone  excepted. 

Both  in  Antwerp  and  Louvain  there  are  shown  rich  specimens  of  the  black- 
smith's craft  which  Quentin  is  supposed  to  have  executed  before  taking  to 
painting :  in  the  former  place  the  covering  of  a  well  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
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in  the  latter  the  cover  of  a  baptismal  font  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which  a 
part,  however,  has  recently  disappeared.  Whether  these  are  really  genuine 
works  by  his  hand  must  of  course  remain  unsettled,  but  it  is  in  any  case 
certain  that  he  occupied  himself  at  a  subsequent  period  with  works  in  metal. 
Thus  in  the  year  1519  he  cast  a  bronze  likeness  of  Erasmus,  seemingly  a 
medal,  with  a  Latin  and  Greek  inscription,  as  Erasmus  himself  states  in  his 
letters  (xix.  epist.  43  :  ''e£Bgiem  meam  fudit  sere*').  But  this  was  probably 
but  an  isolated  essay,  undertaken,  perhaps,  oat  of  respect  for  the  famous  man 
of  letters,  so  that  painting  remained  on  the  whole  the  special  object  of  his 
Art  as  well  as  of  his  fame. 

The  number  of  pictures,  however,  that  can  be  with  certainty  ascribed  to 
him  is  very  limited.  But  amongst  them  is  that  masterpiece  which  would 
have  of  itself  alone  sufficed  to  establish  his  reputation  and  demonstrate  his 
pre-eminent  artistic  importance.  This  is  an  altarpiece  with  volets  executed 
by  him  in  the  year  1608,  by  order  of  the  Cabinet-makers'  Guild  at  Antwerp 
for  their  chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  good  condi- 
tion in  the  museum  of  that  city.  Soon  after  being  placed  in  siiUy  this  work 
acquired  such  celebrity  that  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  anxious  to  procure  it  for 
his  collection,  offering  the  guild  a  large  sum  for  its  purchase.  But  the  offer 
was  rejected,  and  the  apparent  risk  of  losing  it  thereby  incurred  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  Council  of  Antwerp,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the 
painter  Martin  de  Vos,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  owners,  thus  secur- 
ing the  work  for  the  town  in  the  year  1577.  The  for  the  time  relatively 
large  sum  of  1,500  florins  paid  for  it,  and  which  enabled  the  guild  to  erect 
a  hall  for  themselves,  shows  the  high  value  at  which  that  commercial  mart 
estimated  this  artistic  treasure. 

The  central  panel  contains  the  "  Burial  of  Christ."  The  friends  of  the 
Saviour  have  assembled  in  the  valley  before  the  grave  at  the  foot  of  Calvary,  on 
which  we  see  the  cross  still  standing  in  the  background.  They  have  laid  the 
body  on  the  ground  to  prepare  it  for  interment  and  give  vent  to  their  grief. 
The  figures  are  nearly  life-size,  and  the  body  of  Christ,  supported  by  one  of 
the  bearers,  lies  in  the  near  foreground  without  any  perspective  foreshortening, 
but  stretched  across  the  picture  and  filling  the  greater  part  of  its  width. 
Magdalene,  bowed  down  in  deep  sorrow  at  the  Eedeemer's  feet,  is  on  a  level 
with  him  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  picture.  A  higher  position  is  occupied 
by  the  other  mourners  in  a  somewhat  compact  group,  and  hence  in  scarcely 
reduced  proportions.  They  are  thus  by  no  means  disposed  in  perspective,  but 
still  clearly  grouped  in  a  certain  regular  order. 

To  the  lowest  and  already  mentioned  line,  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
Saviour  and  Magdalene,  there  corresponds  a  second  at  a  higher  elevation, 
indicated  by  the  three  more  or  less  inclined  heads  of  Joseph,  Mary,  and  a 
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female  attendant,  and  yet  a  third  still  higher  up,  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
remaining  five  figures — Joseph  of  Arimathea,  another  attendant  bearing  the 
crown  of  thorns,  John,  and  two  women.  As  these  figures  are  so  disposed  as 
to  be  seen  in  as  full  outline  as  possible,  the  highest  level  is  broader  than  the 
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intermediate,  and  this  again  than  the  lowest,  the  whole  group  thus  presenting 
the  form  of  an  inverted  and  truncated  pyramid. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  drawn  with  an  evident  effort  at  anatomical  accuracy. 
Muscles,  sinews,  and  veins  are  carefully  worked  out,  more  so  almost  than  the 
painter  was  in  a  position  to  grapple  with.  The  body  is  thin  and  harsh ;  the 
bending  of  the  limbs  lacking  that  peculiar  contour  assumed  soon  after  death, 
before  the  stiffening  of  the  softer  parts,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  involuntary 
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motions  determined  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  alone.  The  head  is  colour- 
less, but  painfully  disfigured  by  wounds  and  the  death-struggle.  If,  however, 
the  whole  figure  gives  the  impression  of  mere  earthly  weakness  in  a  more 
intense  degree  than  we  are  wont  to  expect  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  this 
efiect  is  at  least  softened  by  the  surroimdings,  and  especially  by  the  strong  and 
bitter  expression  of  sorrow  in  the  attendants.  The  passionate  Magdalene, 
bending  down  in  order  to  anoint  her  Master's  feet  with  her  hair,  which  she  has 
moistened  with  the  soothing  spikenard,  betrays  in  her  attitude  a  precipitate 
movement  regardless  of  her  own  comfort.  Mary  seems  totally  overcome — ^her 
features  almost  as  pale  as  those  of  the  dead  Christ,  the  muscles  of  the  forehead 
pressing  the  heavy  eyelids  down  over  the  tearful  eyes ;  similar  sharply  broken 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  chin  showing  how  grief  has  interpenetrated  every 
nerve.  Not  less  impressive  is  the  expression  of  the  woman  occupied  by  her  side, 
with  a  sad  look  reaching  one  hand  for  the  sponge  which  a  third  woman  is  hold- 
ing towards  her,  in  order  with  it  to  bathe  the  left  arm  of  the  body,  which  she 
is  supporting  with  her  other  hand.  One  of  the  assistants,  bearing  the  crown  of 
thorns,  seems  more  indignant ;  but  in  the  features  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca  we 
see  even  in  his  grief  the  expression  of  kindly  feeling  and  manly  gentleness. 
John  has  the  typical  features  common  to  him  in  early  Art — almost  square  head, 
dry,  and  strongly  contracted  by  grief. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  where  everything  speaks  out  deeply, 
pointedly,  and  earnestly.  Sorrow  here  reveals  itself  not  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  figures,  but  we  see  it  working  inwardly  in  them,  violently  moving  them, 
and  breaking  through  their  passive  demeanour.  The  very  structure  of  the 
body  seems  no  longer  the  same,  its  usual  soft  outlines  yielding  to  a  passionate, 
quick  action,  the  sudden  predominance  of  which  leads  more  to  angular  forms 
than  to  soft  contours.  Outward  nature  itself,  the  very  landscape,  shows  none 
but  rugged  forms.  It  is  wild  and  rocky,  and  by  projecting  upwards  from 
behind  the  group  towards  the  vertical  point  of  the  picture  leaves  but  little  space 
for  the  sky. 

In  the  colouring  also  Matsys  shows  himself  peculiar,  and  in  advance  of  his 
predecessors.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hubert  van  Eyck, 
Dierick  Bouts,  and  Gerard  David,  had  for  the  most  part  worked  with  decided 
tints,  which  they  laid  on  side  by  side  without  any  attempt  at  shading  or  further 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  we  would  have  a  positive  blue  followed 
by  a  positive  red,  and  so  on.  Matsys,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  also  may  at 
times  show  some  such  violent  contrasts,  inclines  still  rather  to  the  softer 
shadings,  modelling  with  delicate  transitions  in  the  carnations  no  less  than  in 
the  draperies.     He  also  prefers  cool  broken  colours  to  local  tones. 

Quite  peculiar  to  him  are  the  iridescent  or  prismatic  and  shimmering  fabrics 
which  he  is  especially  fond  of  introducing  in  the  dress  of  his  womeui  as  is  the 
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case  in  this  picture ;  whereas  with  a  delicate  symbolism  he  clothes  his  men 
rather  in  dark-coloured  garments.  The  weak  and  fickle  nature  of  the  gentle 
sex  seems  reflected  in  the  former,  while  the  earnest  manly  type  harmonizes 
with  the  deeper  tones  of  their  costume.  The  only  elements  of  the  old  school 
which  he  seems  to  have  retained  perhaps  to  excess  are  the  over-rich  head-gear 
of  the  women  and  a  profusion  of  brocades,  which  are  apt  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  observer,  diverting  it  from  the  spiritual  meanings  which  is  yet  itself 
depicted  with  such  impressive  truth  and  vigour.  With  a  sort  of  divided  interest 
we  unwittingly  follow  the  dazzling  display  of  the  various  samples  of  textile 
fabrics,  robes,  and  head-dresses  that  are  spread  out  before  us,  whereby  the 
pathos  of  the  subject  is  undeniably  weakened,  especially  for  the  modem 
observer,  to  whom  such  sumptuous  tissues  are  apt  to  suggest  thoughts  of  the 
technical  expedients  brought  into  play  in  their  representation. 

The  side  panels  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  centrepiece.  In  the  latter  the 
figures  are  placed  prominently  in  the  near  foreground,  while  in  the  wings  we 
have  intricate  groups  depicted  with  a  deep  perspective  in  a  narrower  compass. 
On  the  volet  to  the  left  of  the  observer  we  see  in  the  foreground  Herod  seated 
at  a  banquet  in  an  open  hall,  with  ministers  and  spectators,  while  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  holds  the  Baptist's  head  up  to  her  mother,  who  is  gashing  it  with  a 
knife. 

The  problem  how  to  represent  the  struggle  of  frivolity  and  vanity  with  the 
not  yet  quite  extinguished  sense  of  pity  in  the  youthful  and  delicate  figure  was 
too  difficult  of  solution  for  the  tendencies  and  times  of  our  artist.  For  such 
subtle  and  mingled  sentiments  the  maturity  of  form  was  as  yet  unequal.  Even 
the  light  dancing  motion  of  the  body  seems  strained  and  awkward. 

On  the  corresponding  volet  we  have  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Evangelist. 
He  stands  naked  in  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  In  the  foreground,  particularly 
striking  are  the  executioners,  in  the  garb  of  Flemish  boors,  with  brawny  arms 
and  sleeves  tucked  up,  while  busily  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  under 
the  cauldron.  In  the  background  are  some  rather  indistinct  groups  of  spec- 
tators and  soldiery.  The  accurate  individuality  of  the  heads,  and  the  delicate, 
harmoniously  blended  colours,  resemble  the  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
principal  piece ;  and  although  the  side  panels  are  inferior  in  arrangement  and 
expression,  the  bespeakers  of  the  work  may  be  partly  to  blame  for  this,  by 
compelling  the  artist  to  group  together  more  figures  than  he  could  well  keep 
under  control.  The  case  is  otherwise  on  the  exterior  of  the  volets,  where  we 
find  represented,  en  grisaille^  the  two  Johns  only. 

If  we  compare  this  work  with  those  of  the  earlier  Flemish  painters,  the 
Van  Eycks  and  their  school,  or  even  with  Schoreel,  Quentin's  junior,  and 
educated  in  Italy,  an  important  difierence  will  be  seen  not  merely  in  the 
manner  of  conceiving  the  subject,  which  might  possibly  be  explained  by  the 
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peculiar  personal  bent  of  the  artist,  but  in  the  style  itself,  and  in  the  artist's 
manner  of  looking  at  bis  self-imposed  task.  For  the  older  school  the  picture 
was  a  necessary  portion  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  its  essential  parts  at 
least,  sucb  as  heaven  and  earth,  were  to  be  becomingly  represented.  Hence 
they  preferred  to  place  the  action  of  the  piece  in  the  open  air,  and  were 
fond  of  broad  richly  furnished  prospects,  valleys  watered  by  streams,  with 
mountains  and  trees,  towns  and  strongholds.  But  where  this  was  impracti- 
able,  as  with  incidents  taking  place  between  the  four  walls,  they  at  all  events 
contrive  to  give  a  distant  vista  througb  the  open  door,  or  else  allow  the  sun- 
beams full  play  through  the  casement.  In  this  broad  picture  of  the  outer 
world,  tbe  drama  itself  with  the  characters  taking  part  in  it  were  no  doubt 
the  central  point,  but  they  were  nothing  more  than  this.  The  scene  of  action 
was  well-nigb  as  important  as  the  agents ;  they  were  accordingly  represented 
on  a  reduced  scale  and  so  as  not  to  fill  up  the  whole  space,  but  leave  room 
even  in  the  foreground  for  the  beginning  of  the  picturesque  surroundings 
which  thence  stretched  away  in  the  background. 

The  human  figures  were  doubtless  treated  with  loving  care,  but  not  more 
so  than  all  the  rest.  Without  accurate  anatomical  execution,  and  lacking 
ideal  beauty,  in  the  world  of  these  artists  they  are  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant objects,  but  their  pre-eminence  is  more  a  question  of  degree  than  of  kind. 
They  are  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  interest,  besides  which  all  the  rest  becomes 
merely  so  much  incidental  detail.  Hence  the  groups  of  actors  fit  very  clearly 
into  the  perspective  arrangement  of  the  whole.  Even  in  their  persons,  in 
the  rich  array  of  their  splendid  attire  and  equipments,  the  individual  details 
again  assume  such  prominence  that  even  here  the  dignity  of  the  human  form 
does  not  fully  assert  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  surroundings. 

The  unity  of  the  whole  being  thus  less  conspicuously  affected  by  the 
dramatic  representation,  the  need  was  felt  of  some  other  powerful  means  of 
giving  unity  to  the  several  parts,  and  this  was  discovered  in  the  magical  effect 
of  light.  Hence  they  gladly  introduce  in  the  very  heart  of  the  piece,  perhaps, 
a  sheet  of  water,  or  a  golden  vase,  a  burnished  coat  of  mail,  or  some  such  object 
in  which  were  more  or  less  brightly  mirrored  the  light  and  colours  of  the 

whole. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  at  any  later  historical  work,  say  of  a  Rubens,  we 
shall  perceive  in  it  a  totally  opposite  tendency.  Even  if  the  action  takes  place 
in  the  open,  the  landscape  itself  is  but  seldom  visible.  At  least  there  is  no 
question  of  a  distant  prospect,  but  we  have  at  most  suggestions  of  some  object 
near  at  hand,  and  accordingly  merely  sketched  in  a  few  bold  strokes — ^a  pillar, 
it  may  be,  or  a  few  steps  instead  of  the  building  itself,  a  solitary  tree  doing 
duty  for  the  woodland  scenery,  and  as  a  rule  not  even  so  much,  or  else  bo 
treated  that  it  vanishes  altogether  as  of  no  consequence  by  the  side  of  the 
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subject  itself,  or  of  the  groups  and  actors  in  the  piece.  After  withdrawing 
from  the  picture,  the  attentive  observer  is  scarcely  oonsoious  of  having  noticed 
any  accessories  to  the  chief  centre  of  attraction.  The  artistic  tmiverse  of  the 
old  school  has  disappeared,  or  has  merged  in  the  human  figures ;  which  are, 
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however,  by  way  of  compensation,  depicted  with  full  power  and  in  all  their 
importance.  Thoroughly  to  understand  and  fathom  them,  to  realise  them  in 
all  tbe  peculiarities  of  their  form  and  all  the  varied  motions  of  their  limbs, 
thus  becomes  the  aim  and  the  mastery  of  the  artist  in  a  very  different  sense 
than  in  those  early  periods. 
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The  beginning  of  this  new  aim  we  recognise  in  the  present  work  of  our 
master.  Here  the  figures  are  not  merely  a  part^  even  though  the  noblest  and 
most  important  of  the  work ;  they  now  form  its  whole  substance.  Almost 
life-size,  brought  well  forward  and  directly  in  front  of  us,  they  at  once  claim 
our  undivided  attention.  But  this  very  change  of  method  involved  at  the 
same  time  a  thorough  treatment,  carefully  embracing  all  the  individual  details. 
For  this  alone  could  now  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  figures  cast  on  a  really  large 
scale.  It,  moreover,  necessitated  a  much  more  marked  and  vivid  pathos  of 
expression,  for  this  again  could  alone  impart  spiritual  unity  to  the  complex 
physical  details.  Lastly,  all  this  itself  involved  a  consequent  serious  alteration 
in  the  style  hitherto  prevalent. 

That  Quentin  was  aware  of  all  this  is  clearly  evident  from  the  work  under 
consideration.  The  body  of  the  Christ  in  all  its  details  is  evidently  drawn  on 
an  obvious  study  of  the  nude,  and  even  after  a  real  corpse,  as  may  be  concluded 
from  the  straining  of  the  sinews  and  the  stiffness  of  the  members.  By  dis- 
posing the  groups  in  a  new  and  hitherto  unattempted  manner  he  obtained 
sufBcient  room  to  display  all  the  figures  distinctly,  and  so  as  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  their  bodies  visible.  In  their  movements  and  in  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  he  has  evidently  striven  to  give  them  a  stronger  pathos 
than  his  predecessors  had  attempted.  He  doubtless  here  lacks  the  means  of 
fully  realising  these  new  ideas,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  is 
obviously  unequal  to  the  task  of  reproducing  with  freedom  and  ease  all  the 
endless  changes  in  the  more  flexible  parts  brought  about  by  every  outward  or 
inward  movement.  Passion  itself  seems  to  do  violence  to  the  body — to  break 
it,  so  to  say,  rather  than  to  pervade  or  interpenetrate  it. 

But  he  was  himself  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  all  the  consequences  entailed 
by  his  changed  standpoint.  His  improvement,  like  all  first  steps  in  advance,  was 
but  one-sided ;  while  abandoning  the  good  points  of  the  older  manner,  he  was 
unable  at  once  to  supply  the  defect  thereby  created.  In  the  Yan  Eyck  School 
the  human  figure,  not  claiming  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  observer  amidst 
the  realities  surrounding  it,  could  very  well  assume  the  form  of  actual  indi- 
viduals with  all  their  casual  peculiarities  and  without  any  attempt  at  ideal 
embellishments.  Herein  the  artist  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  in  respect  of 
the  truthfulness  of  expression,  as  with  a  more  idealized  conception  the  figure 
itself  becomes  moulded  to  the  character  and  sentiment  in  the  artist's  mind. 
But  for  that  very  reason  the  expression,  by  partly  becoming  embodied  in  a 
definite  form,  must  lose  somewhat  of  its  momentary  strength  and  dramatic 
force.  But  when,  as  in  real  life,  the  figure  is  fashioned  more  fortuitously, 
independently  of  the  individual  character  and  especially  of  any  passing  senti- 
ment, then  the  very  soul  itself  and  the  passion  of  the  moment  assert  them- 
selves independently  of  the  body.     They  appear  all  the  more  vivid  inas- 
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much  a8  they  so  vehemently  excite  frames  with  which  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily associated.  Hence  by  means  of  that  free  and  unshackled  conception 
the  painter  was  enabled  to  give  much  more  animated  and  thrilling  expression 
to  the  feeling  of  the  moment. 

But  the  adoption  of  such  highly  individual  characters — the  representation 
of  ordinary  humanity,  as  it  is  called — ^was  itself  attended  by  certain  draw- 
backs. Harshness  of  form  and  movement  in  some,  discordant  lines  in  many,  the 
suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  passionate  and  of  mawkishness  in  mild  types, 
lastly  a  want  of  repose  in  the  broken  folds  of  the  drapery — for  this  also  was 
necessitated  by  the  straining  after  reality  and  variety — none  of  these  things 
could  be  very  well  avoided.  Still,  all  such  shortcomings  disappear  for  those 
who  move  in  the  artist's  sphere  of  thought.  The  blending  of  the  groups,  the 
picturesque  background,  and  other  elements  lovingly  treated,  prevent  us  from 
lingering  over  isolated  figures  or  over  their  special  relations  to  each  other. 
The  vivifying  thought  permeates  and  overflows  in  all  these  details,  but  reaches 
its  goal  only  in  or  through  the  general  effect.  Hence  a  cheerful  tone, 
announcing  as  it  were  the  heavenly  solution  of  earthly  complications,  pervades 
the  whole,  rendering  all  those  crudities  and  scattered  defects  raked  up  by  the 
critic  but  so  many  casual  discrepancies,  which,  like  powerful  notes,  have 
precisely  the  effect  of  making  the  harmony  of  the  whole  all  the  more  per- 
ceptible. 

But  all  these  relations  vanished  as  soon  as  the  human  figure  came  to  be 
represented  in  closer  proximity  to  the  spectator  and  on  a  more  enlarged  scale. 
The  surroundings,  whether  picturesque  or  architectural,  were  thereby  thrust 
ever  more  to  the  background,  their  importance  falling  off  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  human  figures  increased.  As  these  now  assumed  forms  of  intense 
personality,  inasmuch  as  the  incidental  traits  of  real  life,  and  consequently  the 
unqualified  expression  of  feeling,  asserted  themselves  through  the  outward  form, 
more  sharply  contrasted  inharmonies  were  thereby  necessarily  brought  into 
play,  while  the  softening  influence  of  the  surrounding  outer  world  has  itself 
become  impaired.  Hence  there  vanished  also  the  highest  aim  of  Art — god-like 
repose  and  harmony  of  the  subject — ^unless  again  possibly  restored  in  the 
figures,  which  have  now  risen  to  exclusive  importance.  Thus  also  the  outlines 
of  the  body  must  acquire  more  regularity.  The  pleasant  expression  of  merely 
weU-formed  traits  or  of  manly  vigour  and  dignity  now  no  longer  suffices,  but 
the  need  is  felt  for  a  higher  physical  type  of  beauty  in  a  sense  which  brought 
painting  into  closer  relation  to  the  plastic  style. 

Another  necessary  consequence  was  a  greater  uniformity  and  purity  in  the 
expression  of  the  feelings  and  temperament.  Such  expression  must  no  longer 
disturb  the  unity  of  the  groups  or  the  beauty  of  outward  form.  The  figure 
must  no  longer,  as  in  real  life,  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  soul  and  the 
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pasBing  sentiment,  bo  as,  in  a  sense,  to  become  disfigared  by  the  struggles  of  tbe 
inward  feelings  in  asserting  itself.  It  must  rather  be  fashioned  in  harmony 
with  the  definit«  character  and  the  momentary  expression.     Hence  here  also 
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there  was  an  approach  to  the  deeper  repose  of  plastic  Art.  But  at  the  outset 
tile  artists  themselves  were  far  from  being  aware  of  all  these  consequences  of 
the  new  tendencies.     Thus  Quentin  himself,  like  a  true  artist,  acting  more  from 
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an  inward  impiilse  than  through  ctmsoioiu  porpoee,  retained  in  the  details  much 
of  the  old  school.    The  harsher  form  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  rough  expression 
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of  feeling  have  already  been  alluded  to.  To  the  same  cause  must  also  be 
referred  the  regularity  of  the  groups,  although  conceiTed  differently  from  the 
hitherto  prevalent  manner,  and  lastly  the  prominance  of  his  picturesque  back- 
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gr<  undsy  which,  though  tuiBiiited  to  his  ideas  of  perspective,  he  still  felt  reluctant 
to  sacrifice. 

Through  these  various  and  discrepant  elements  a  certain  strangeness  is 
imparted  to  his  productions.  They  seem  less  intelligible  to  us  than  the  Van 
Ejck  School,  removed  though  this  be  from  us  as  much  in  spirit  as  in  point  of 
time.  It  is  not  till  a  given  tendency  in  Art  has  reached  its  highest  pitch  that 
the  master  succeeds  in  so  perfectly  realising  his  conception  as  to  be  fully 
appreciated  in  all  its  harmony  and  spirit  by  the  remotest  posterity.  But  when 
this  is  achieved  the  older  works  become  more  intelligible  than  many  more 
recent  ones,  just  as  we  discern  objects  on  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  more 
distinctly  than  those  in  the  intervening  but  overshadowed  dale. 

It  is  Quentin's  happy  lot  to  stand  on  such  a  lofty  eminence.  The  struggle 
going  on  in  him  between  mediaoval  form  and  the  dawning  modem  spirit 
imparts  to  his  work,  at  least  at  the  first  glance,  a  something  out  of  tune  or  not 
yet  fully  harmonized.  On  a  more  careful  study,  however,  we  begin  to  perceive 
that  these  discordant  elements  have  been  blended  together  by  the  uniform 
perfection  of  the  whole,  and  we  recognise,  especially  in  the  expression  of  grief 
in  the  middle  panel,  an  earnestness  and  a  depth  scarcely  to  bo  achieved  by  a 
more  delicate  sense  of  harmony. 

But  when  we  ask  how  this  master  came  to  light  upon  the  new  path,  all 
information  bearing  on  the  question  utterly  fails  us.  Some  later  writer  tells 
us  that  he  visited  Italy,  but  they  quote  no  authentic  records,  nor  is  the  state- 
ment itself  at  all  likely.  Such  an  event,  which  gave  to  his  contemporaries 
greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  next  generation,  would  not  have  been 
easily  overlooked,  and  rousfc  have  necessarily  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Yan 
Mander.  Nor  is  it  at  all  confirmed  by  Quentin's  style.  In  contrast  with  the 
Yan  Eyck  School,  he  no  doubt  so  far  approached  the  Italian  conception  as  to 
detach  the  human  figure  more  sharply  from  the  surroundings.  But  until 
Michael  Angelo  gave  them  a  fresh  impulse  the  Italians  directed  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  outward  natural  forms,  and  above  all  to  the  grace  of  the 
individual  figures.  Hence  if  Quentin  had  acquired  his  Art  from  them  he  would, 
like  Schoreel,  Bernard  van  Orley,  and  others,  doubtless  have  adopted  the  same 
views  and  conformed  to  their  school.  But  instead  of  this  he  reveals  quite  a 
different  tendency,  availing  himself  of  the  deeper  study  of  the  body  alone  for  a 
deeper  expression  of  the  inward  feeling,  and  this  he  could  have  learned  neither 
from  them  nor  from  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Least  of  all  can  a  visit  to  Italy  be  implied,  as  is  supposed,  by  his  mostly 
fanciful  architectural  forms,  which  in  their  details  alone  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
Kenaissance.  Thus  he  stands  entirely  alone,  and  really  seems,  as  the  legend 
goes,  to  have  been  self-taught,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  the  Yan 
Eycks,  and  especially  Roger  van  der  "Weyden,  were  presumably  studied  by  him. 
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He  may  have  Airther  lent  an  ear  to  the  reports  of  many  artists  home  from 
Italy,  rather  than  have  in  himself  realised  their  studies  from  a  Oermanic  point 
of  view,  and  such  reports  may  well  have  fired  him  to  nobler  onward  strides. 
But  in  any  case  his  highly  individual  turn  of  mind,  though  still  somewhat 
akin  to  the  Italian  manner,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  new  revelation  in  the 
north  must  be  ascribed  not  to  foreign  influences,  but  to  an  inward  exigency  and 
to  a  local  development. 

We  may  now  pass  to  a  survey  of  whatever  other  triumphs  of  our  master 
may  have  survived  to  our  times,  besides  the  world-renowned  Antwerp  Burial. 
In  the  very  first  rank,  and  on  a  level  with  this  great  work,  the  tongue  of  the 
balance  scarcely  wavering  between  them,  stands  the  still  richer  and  nearly  as 
large  altarpiece,  also  with  side  compartments,  in  the  chapel  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  Louvain.  In  the  centre  picture  are  the  holy  kinsfolk,  disposed 
in  symmetrical  order — ^Anna  and  the  three  Marys,  with  their  four  husbands  and 
seven  children,  the  mothers  variously  occupied  with  the  little  ones,  the  men 
partly  reading  and  partly  gazing  thoughtfully  before  them.  Mary  and  Anna 
are  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  centre,  the  two  other  women  on  either  side  of  them 
on  the  ground.  The  men  stand  behind  beneath  a  sort  of  open  hall  in  the  Italian 
manner,  through  its  arches  showing  a  distant  landscape  enclosed  quite  in  the 
background  by  the  mountains. 

On  the  side  panels  are  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Joachim  and  Anna.  On  the 
interior — ^to  the  left,  the  angel's  promise  to  Joachim  with  the  shepherds  in  the 
field  ;  on  the  right,  the  death  of  Anna.  On  the  exterior — to  the  left,  the  young 
couple  presenting  the  offerings  to  the  high  priest,  and  bearing  the  inscription, 
QVINTfi  METSYS  SCREEF  BIT,  1609 ;  to  the  right,  Joachim  dismissed 
from  the  Temple. 

The  work  has  been  recently  cleaned  with  great  care  and  success,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the  place  where  it  is  preserved,  it  once 
more  shines  with  fresh  lustre  to  the  delight  of  every  observer. 

The  centrepiece,  with  its  still  somewhat  antique  disposition  of  the  groups, 
possesses  the  good  qualities  of  all  Quentin's  genuine  works— delicate  harmony  of 
the  softly  blended  colours,  noble  types  of  heads,  the  hazy  background  gently 
toned  away  in  the  distance.  Tet  with  all  this  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  side 
paintings,  which  are  exquisitely  conceived  and  most  lovingly  carried  out.  Look 
at  the  expression  of  the  most  deep-felt  grief  on  the  countenance  of  Joachim  as 
he  turns  from  the  temple.  Then  there  is  the  admirable  scene  with  the  angel, 
so  characteristically  pointing  with  one  hand  upwards  to  where  the  forsaken  and 
despised  must  seek  for  comfort,  and  with  the  other  towards  the  city,  whither  he 
may  return  confidently  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  heavenly  messenger. 
Lastly,  the  death  of  Anna,  a  scene  such  as  for  truth  and  pathos  had  not  yet 
been  compassed  in  pictorial  Art.     In  these  creations  there  is  revealed  a  dramatic 
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artist,  a  painter  of  the  soul  standing  in  the  very  front  rank.  An  intelligent 
observer  further  remarks  that  Matsys  is  a  painter  whose  best  points  cannot 
be  enjoyed  at  the  first  glance,  and  that  this  work  consequently  invites  a  certain 
earnest  study. 

A  third  important  work,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  shows  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
on  the  crescent,  and  hovering  in  heavenly  glory,  surrounded  by  two  angels, 
the  one  playing  on  a  violin,  the  other  on  a  lute.  Above,  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
God  the  Father  crowning  her ;  below,  worshipping,  King  David  with  the  harp, 
two  prophets,  and  two  Sibyls,  one  of  whom  according  to  the  legend  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  to  the  appearance  above.  The 
background  is  filled  up  with  a  landscape. 

This  work,  which  belongs  to  the  master's  middle  period,  was  walled  in  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Donatian  at  Bruges,  and  to 
this  circumstance  doubtless  owed  its  escape  from  the  vandalism  of  the  image- 
breakers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  composition  is  somewhat  straggling, 
but  the  female  heads,  especially  that  of  one  of  the  Sibyls,  are  treated  with  great 
delicacy,  those  of  the  men  with  exceeding  vigour,  above  all  that  of  the  emperor, 
which  is  very  noble. 

Besides  the  Burial,  there  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  the  bust  of  an  Ecce 
Homo  and  a  half-length  Magdalene  with  the  box  of  spikenard  in  the  open  hall — 
a  touching  though  youthful  production  still  somewhat  confused  in  its  conception, 
of  meagre  draughtsmanship  and  colouring.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  the 
same  place  a  bust  of  Christ  as  Salvator  Mundi,  with  his  mother — a  youthful 
figure,  which  has  been  copied  innumerable  times  and  is  now  known  everywhere. 
It  occupies  a  transition  period  between  the  traditional  stereotyped  devotional 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  a  more  modem  style,  peculiarly  stamped  with 
the  individual  character  of  its  creator.  Duplicates  by  himself  almost  more 
delicately  executed  than  this  are  preserved  in  the  London  National  Gallery. 

When  at  the  summit  of  his  Art,  Quentin  again  painted  the  Magdalene,  as  we 
see  her  in  the  collection  of  James  Rothschild's  widow,  in  Paris.  The  half-length 
figure  of  the  three-quarter  life-size  penitent  stands  behind  a  parapet,  on  which 
is  the  ornamental  gold  ointment-box,  of  which  she  has  just  removed  the  cover. 
*'  The  features  and  colouring  of  the  head  are  handled  with  a  rare  delicacy,  and 
the  whole  is  executed  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Especially  charming  are 
the  sleeves,  of  some  shimmering  fabric,  with  a  play  of  lilac.  In  the  rich  hilly 
landscape,  with  the  mere  of  the  background,  the  artist  shows  his  mastery  of 
aerial  perspective.  Two  agate  columns,  enclosing  the  picture  on  either  side, 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  beautiM  work  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Still  as  a 
whole  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  admirable  altarpiece  in  the  cathedral  of 
Louvain." 
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In  the  just-mentioned  collection  there  is  a  ''  Mother  of  God  on  a  richly 
decorated  throne  ^d  embracing  the  Infant  Saviour.  It  belongs  to  his  middle 
period^  is  characterized  by  a  pure  childlike  sentiment^  a  warm  though  bright 
tone^  and  excellent  draughtsmanship.  On  the  small  table  to  the  right  are 
wheaten  breads  butter,  fruits,  and  a  glass  of  water;  in  the  background  a 
landscape  with  a  well,  buildings,  and  a  distant  prospect/' 

Whether  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Man  "  (No.  574  of  the  old  catalogue)  and  the 
"  St.  Jerome  in  his  Cell,"  transferred  with  the  Suermondt  Collection  to  the  same 
gallery,  are  really  by  Matsys,  as  Waagen  assumes  of  the  former,  and  J.  Meyer 
and  Bode  of  the  latter,  cannot  here  be  determined.  The  '^  undoubted ''  original 
of  the  frequently  transcribed  St.  Jerome,  Waagen  believed  he  had  in  his  time 
discovered  in  the  possession  of  Count  d'Arrache,  in  Turin. 

That  Quentin  really  was  a  portrait  painter  also  we  know  from  the  letters 
of  Erasmus,  who  during  his  stay  in  Antwerp  in  1517<  had  his  likeness,  together 
with  that  of  his  friend  Petrus  JBgidius,  taken  by  him  for  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Unfortunately  that  of  Erasmus  has  disappeared,  but  the  other  is  probably  in 
the  collection  at  Longford  Castle.  At  least  the  copy  there  preserved  is  by  the 
painter's  hand,  and  possesses  such  excellence  that  we  must  estimate  his  skill  in 
this  department  also  very  highly. 

Lastly,  of  works  in  public  collections  we  may  mention  the  "  Money-changer 
and  his  Wife,"  in  the  Louvre,  executed  by  him  at  a  late  period  in  life,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  Quinten  Matsys  Schilder  1514."  It  shows  a  remarkably 
archaic  tendency  by  no  means  to  his  advantage.  In  the  sharply  cut  features, 
the  closely  pressed  and  short- waisted  figure  of  the  woman,  and  in  the  bony, 
harshly  modelled  fingers,  there  are  unmistakable  reminiscences  of  Yan  der 
Weyden;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  almost  painfully  treated  accessories, 
amongst  which  the  well-known  favourite  article  of  the  old  Flemings,  the 
little  convex  mirror,  minutely  reflecting  a  window  and  beyond  it  the  street. 
A  second  and  richer  representation  of  a  money-changer  and  his  wife  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Prince  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringcn  in  his  Castle  of 
Sigmaringen. 

With  this  subject  we  come  upon  a  series  of  works  which,  considering  the 
deep  earnestness,  the  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  noble  reserve  elsewhere 
shown  by  him,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  our  master.  These  are 
the  well-known  paintings  of  moral  and  social  subjects  in  life-size  half-length 
figures — ^harpagons,  usurers,  quarrelsome  couples,  and  the  like,  generally 
conceived  in  a  somewhat  gross  manner.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  invention  alone  is  to  be  referred  to  our  master.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  famous  "  Two  Misers,"  in  Windsor  Castle.  But  that  he  may  or  rather 
must  have  on  one  occasion  at  least  executed  such  a  piece  is  proved  by  the 
executioners,  spectators,  and  musicians  on  the  side  volet  of  the  Antwerp  Burial. 
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He  waa  after  all  a  child  of  tlie  times,  and  these  had  become  more  or  lees  realistic. 
Hence  he  also  vas  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  this  tendency,  and  this  he  did 
after  hia  own  fashion,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  willingly  or  readily  as  Lucas  Tan 
Leyden  in  his  way. 

Of  pupib  or  followers  of  Quentin,  at  least  in  this  degraded  branch  of  tho 
Art,  we  are  acquainted  with  two  only  whose  works  have  been  preserved.  These 
are  his  degenerate  son  Jan  and  Marinus  (Seeuw)  van  Roymerswalen  or 
Reymerswalen,  the  latter  of  whom  is  mainly  responsible  for  copies  or  variations 
of  the  above-mentioned  themes — misers,  usurers,  and  so  on. 

Influenced  in  a  wider  sense  by  our  master  is  a  German  whose  name  has 
but  recently  been  again  brought  to  light — Jan  Joest,  probably  a  son  of  Calcar, 


"  Uoncj'-chungcr  and  his  Wife."     (Uriginal  in  the  Louvre.) 

and  painter  of  the  "  Death  of  Mary."  He  assuredly  does  his  model  greater  honour 
than  the  others,  and  is  altogether  by  far  the  greatest  painter  on  the  Lower 
Bhine  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  works  are  not 
unfrequently  ascribed  to  Matsys,  as,  for  instance,  a  Madonna  with  the  Infant, 
(No.  377  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Brussels),  a  Lucretia  in  the  Belvedere  at 
Vienna,  and  a  Holy  Family  in  the  Palazzo  Balbi-Piovera  at  Genoa. 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  another  great  German  name,  that  of  Hans 
Holbein  the  younger,  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  Matsys  on  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  and  £ngland,  on  an  introduction  from  Erasmus, 
procured  through  the  mediation  of  Fetrus  .^gidius.     In  conoection  with  thia 
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event  A.  von  Zahn  cogently  remarks,  "  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  the 
peculiarities  of  Holbein's  finished  style  must  be  dated  from  the  influence  of  his 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  especially  from  his  contact  with  Quentin 
Matsys.  When  I  visited  the  Antwerp  Gallery  immediately  after  the 
exhibition  of  Holbein's  works,  I  found  in  Quentin's  whole  drawing  and 
colouring,  in  his  treatment  of  the  colours,  and  in  several  peculiarities,  especially 
the  handling  of  the  accessories,  distinct  evidence  of  a  previous  influence  of  the 
older  master,  which  is  already  to  be  recognised  in  the  Darmstadt  Madonna." 

Thus,  while  remaining  somewhat  isolated  in  his  native  country,  because 
standing  too  far  above  the  level  of  those  around  him,  Matsys  found  amongst  his 
neighbouring  fellow-kinsmen  some  worthy  disciples. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  he  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1530,  not 
very  old  in  years,  but  gloriously  matured  in  his  Art. 

Already,  some  considerable  time  before  his  death,  a  new  direction  side  by 
side  with  his  own  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  as  above 
remarked,  through  artists  who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Their  works,  aiming  at  a 
higher  recognition  of  the  human  figure,  but  depicting  less  the  deep  and  earnest 
than  the  bright  and  soft  phases  of  life,  were  necessarily  more  attractive  to  the 
public  and  the  younger  artists,  and  must  have  tended  to  cast  the  old  master  into 
the  shade,  at  least  in  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 

The  first  to  carry  out  his  Italian  studies  in  the  Netherlands  seems  to  have 
been  John  Qossaert,  known  as  Jan  Mabuse  (bom  apparently  about  1470  and 
ob.  1532).  His  formerly  most  famous  work,  an  altarpiece  in  the  abbey  at 
Middelburg,  was  admired  by  Diirer  less  for  its  draughtsmanship  than  the 
colouring. 

Diirer  also  met  in  Brussels  the  younger  Bernard  van  Orly,  known  as  Barend 
van  Brussel,  bom  about  1471,  died  1541  (P),  supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Raphael.  About  the  same  time  Jan  Schoreel  also  (1495 — 1562),  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  returned  from  Italy  and  became  a  popular  representative  of  the  new 
school  in  his  native  country.  All  of  them,  as  well  as  the  others  of  this  first 
generation  of  the  new  period,  Lambert  Lombard,  Michael  van  Coxcyen,  had 
retained  a  feeling  for  the  charm  of  the  older  works  of  their  country,  and  kept 
many  of  their  peculiarities  in  the  disposition,  grouping,  and  the  like.  In  Italy 
they  had  studied  Raphael  mainly,  and  in  him  more  especially  the  soft  graceful 
motives.  Hence  all  those  occasional  harsh  and  artless  irregularities  of  the  older 
school  now  yanished ;  the  figures  became  larger,  finer,  and  more  correct,  the 
groups  more  distinct  and  ornate,  and  the  whole  assumed  a  soft  genial  tone, 
the  efiect  of  which  is  even  still  felt.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  union  of  two 
opposite  principles  had  the  efiect  of  weakening  both.  The  earnest,  devout,  and 
mystic  spirit  of  the  older  manner,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Van  Eycks  and  Memlinc, 
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was  sacrificed,  being  unable  to  be  kept  aliye  as  soon  as  taste  and  a  knowledge 
of  form  were  deyeloped  sufficiently  to  take  offence  at  their  apparently  faulty 
outlines. 

Nor  did  the  new  school  succeed  in  retaining  the  old  spiritual  depth  with  the 
peculiar  grace  of  Baphael's  female  types.  At  the  same  time  a  return  to  that 
earlier  simplicity  was  no  longer  possible,  after  the  eye  had  once  been  opened  to 
the  true  proportions  of  the  human  figure.  Hence  nothing  now  remained  except 
to  march  onwards  in  the  new  direction  towards  greater  earnestness  of  conception. 

This  was  the  task  set  to  itself  by  the  ensuing  generation,  which  had  found 
in  Italy  also  a  new  spirit  abroad,  with  Michael  Angelo  for  its  model.  The 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  Low  Countries  during  this  second  period  were 
settled  at  Antwerp,  partly  because  bom  or  educated  here,  partly  attracted  hither 
by  its  affluence. 

The  head  of  the  new  school  was  Frans  Floris  (1520  (P) — 1570),  who  came 
of  an  Antwerp  family  distinguished  in  Art.  He  studied  at  first  under  Lambert 
Lombard  in  Li^ge,  and  afterwards  formed  himself  on  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
antique  in  Rome,  thus  acquiring  the  antique-modem  spirit  at  its  very  source.  In 
1539  he  entered  the  Antwerp  guild ;  his  fame  soon  spread,  and  he  was  now  every- 
where hailed  as  the  ''  Flemish  Raphael."  Guicciardini  considers  him  admirable 
in  draughtsmanship  and  invention,  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  portrayal  of  the 
muscles  and  the  human  figure,  perhaps  without  a  rival  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
This  rapturous  praise  can  nowadays  scarcely  be  endorsed ;  still  we  can  under- 
stand how,  once  the  new  direction  had  set  in,  the  representation  of  the  figure  in 
all  its  muscular  vigour  must  have,  like  a  new  and  long  anticipated  truth,  so 
fascinated  artists  and  connoisseurs  as  to  blind  them  to  all  attendant  short- 
comings and  cause  them  to  forget  all  the  excellent  points  of  earlier  schools. 

In  the  Antwerp  Collection  is  preserved  the  painting  by  Floris  which  found 
most  favour  with  his  contemporaries.  It  is  the  **  Fall  of  the  Wicked  Angels,"  a 
large  high  panel,  altogether  filled  up  with  human  figures  falling  headlong  in 
the  most  varied  attitudes,  and,  being  somewhat  closely  packed  in  this  downward 
movement,  they  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture  like  snowflakes,  uni- 
formly and  without  perspective  distances.  This  disposition  would  doubtless 
seem  less  janing  were  it  hung  at  a  higher  elevation,  so  as  to  be  viewed  not  on 
a  level  with  the  observer  but  obliquely  upwards ;  but  we  should  then  have  a 
less  distinct  view  of  the  individual  figures  with  their  diversified  expressions  of 
rage  and  despair,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  form  still  perceptible  amidst  all 
these  violent  contortions. 

Floris  seems  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  Michael  Angelo's  ''  Last  Judg- 
ment "  in  Rome,  and  like  its  model  the  Antwerp  composition  also  seems  more  an 
instractive  study  for  artists  than  a  really  enjoyable  work.  However,  it  is  not 
merely  the  subject  itself  that  renders  it  so  disagreeable  to  us  ;  for  another  work 
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also  in  the  same  gallery,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  a  subject  ao  happily 
treated  by  Art  in  all  stages  of  its  development,  has  in  the  hands  of  Floris  lost  all 
its  wonted  charm.  The  bodies  are  unduly  drawn  out,  the  features  evidently 
but  fitted  into  the  oval  outline,  the  carriage  stiff  and  strained,  the  colouring 
yellow  and  monotonous.  Even  at  an  early  date  the  Italians  censured  Floris  for 
making  his  figures  too  lank  through  an  excess  of  muscular  play,  while  Karl  van 
Mander  retorts  upon  them  that  through  their  indolence  they  avoided  such 
conscientious  workmanship.  Both  statements  are  characteristic  of  the  inward 
contrast  everywhere  manifest  in  the  two  races,  as  we  see  it  here  illustrated  in 


"  SladouD.i  wilh  AiiguU,"  attributed  t«  l^'rans  Floria. 

the  treatment  of  the  human  figure.  The  Itah'an  type  of  beauty  seemed  too 
superficial  to  the  Germanic  mind,  which  in  its  turn  distorted  it  by  an  apparently 
greater  thoroughness  of  workmanship. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  school,  based  on  a  deeper  conception  of  its  Italian 
studies,  fiourished  in  Antwerp,  while  the  graceful  manner  of  Bernard  van 
Orley  and  contemporaries  immediately  preceding  it  here,  never  struck  root  at 
all.  This  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  outward  circumstances  alone.  It  would 
rather  seem  as  if  the  Art  world,  being  trained  in  the  more  earnest  and  severe 
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spirit  of  the  older  traditions,  and  especially  of  Quentin  Matsys,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  Italian  manner,  until  Floris  had  imparted  to  it  a  greater 
degree  of  earnestness,  though  according  to  our  taste  this  was  itself  misunder- 
stood  or  misapplied  by  him. 

Floris  was  the  centre  of  a  very  flourishing  school.  Some  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils  worked  under  him,  and  many  famouB  masters  here  received  their 
inspiration.  But  even  his  contemporaries,  though  it  may  be  imcertain  whether 
they  were  actually  instructed  by  him,  still  stand  so  close  to  him  that  they  must 
in  a  wider  sense  be  included  in  his  school,  a  school  which  we  meet  with  so 
richly  illustrated  in  almost  every  church  and  public  collection.  Unfortunately, 
they  all  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their  monotonous  insipidity.  They  stand 
in  an  imhappy  position  between  the  older  school  and  the  free  application  of 
Italian  principles.  The  quiet  manly  bearing  and  the  devoted  love  pervading 
the  characters  of  the  older  masters  have  vanished,  while  the  overflow  of 
sensuous  life  has  not  yet  acquired  that  atoning  spirit  which  was  imparted  to 
it  by  many  Italians  and  by  Rubens  himself.  Neither  do  they  in  the  old  fashion 
venture  on  any  broad,  bright,  perspective  views,  nor  yet  represent  their  figures 
life-size  or  in  the  near  foregroand,  nor  develop  the  full  wealth  of  bodily  motives, 
resting  satisfied  with  a  flat  and  superficial  perspective  grouping. 


Note. 

This  account  of  Quentin  Matsys  is  based  on  Schnaase's  ^'Netherlandish 
Letters,"  and  some  notes  accompanying  them  by  Professor  Liibke. 

The  Madonna  at  page  272,  attributed  to  Frans  Floris,  and  in  the  original 
stated  to  be  by  him,  would  seem  to  be  more  probably  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artist. — Ed. 


GERARD  TERBORCH  (TERBUEGH). 

(Bora  1608,  atZwoUe;  died  1681,  at Deventer.) 
Bv  KaKL   LBMCKIi. 


TXTHEN,  witli  tlie  opening  of  the  seventecntli  century,  tlic  Duffh  discoTercd 
'  and  took  poaseesion  of  new  fields  in  painting,  as  in  other  domains,  there 
arose  amongst  them  three  genre  painters  who,  like  the  three  princes  in  the 
fable,  shared  with  each  other  the  three  estates  of  their  nation,  in  order  to 
enjoy  artistic  supremacy  over  them.  These  were  Gerard  Terborch,  Gerard 
Dow,  and  Adrian  van  Ostade.  The  first  chose  the  higher,  the  second  the 
middle,  the  third  the  lower  rank  of  society.  They  were  all  of  them  highly-gifted 
men.  They  were  the  first  in  their  profession,  which  is  saying  not  a  little,  at  this 
flourishing  period  of  genial  powers  and  rare  talent.  They  have  moreover,  which 
is  saying  no  less,  remained  models  in  their  special  line  to  the  present  day. 

ITiey  were  also  fortunate.  The  mission  of  great  pioneers  and  reformers 
is  seldom  an  enviable,  or,  as  the  world  views  it,  a  profitable  one.  The  man 
who  opens  up  new  fields  of  invention,  or  brings  about  great  upheavings,  or 
foresees  and  seeks  out  new  reahna  of  thought,  must  not  shrink  from  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  stubborn  convictions  and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  nor  must  he  dread 
making  shipwreck  when  he  launches  on  the  waters  of  the  unknown. 
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But,  in  view  of  fresli  conquests,  to  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
pioneer,  sure  of  your  goal  and  way ;  as  a  disciple  of  the  new  revelation,  still 
to  hold  the  new  impulse  as  the  only  true  and  right  one ;  to  choose  a  province 
limited  perhaps,  but  proportioned  to  your  strength — all  this  is  not  so  sublime, 
but  safe,  good  in  its  way,  even  weighty,  and  it  pays.  Your  strength  is  not 
then  frittered  away  by  doubt,  wavering,  and  bootless  struggling  with  fate. 
Therein  you  find  such  repose  as  a  limitation  of  energy  alone  can  give.  The 
issue  is  guaranteed  by  your  natural  gifts  and  perseverance,  and  doubtless 
herein,  also  according  to  the  usual  acceptation,  true  happiness  is  to  be  found. 

Gerard  Terborch  and  his  two  associates  fully  deserved  their  good  fortune. 
All  went  well  with  them ;  they  experienced  no  such  sad  misadventures  as  for 
instance  their  precursors  and  masters,  Elzheimer,  Frans  Hals,  and  Rembrandt 
van  Byn.  In  order  to  understand  this  transition  period  of  Dutch  Art,  wo 
must  understand  what  the  state  of  Holland  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighty  long  years  of  its  War  of  Independence. 

The  race  that  was  bom  about  the  year  1609 — a  race  coming  after  the 
stirring  events  of  the  deadly  struggle,  brave,  free,  confident  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  past  achievements — ^became  the  inheritor  of  the  glorious  period  now 
dawning.  And  instead  of  yielding  to  corruption,  as  the  enemy  expected,  and 
many  feared,  this  generation  broke  away  boldly  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  found  itself  suddenly  at  the  head  of  the  new  era. 

The  thirst  of  freedom  and  love  of  country  had  come  out  victorious  from 
its  struggle  with  the  two  mighty  powers,  Spain  and  the  Papacy.  Henceforth, 
proud  in  the  feeling  of  newly-acquired  independence,  the  whole  nation  marches 
onward,  heedless  of  all  foreign  influence,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  personal 
freedom  and  convictions. 

Thus  the  Netherlands,  in  their  realistic  impulses,  ofier  a  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece  in  life,  science,  and  art. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  stride  was  made  by  all  the  fore- 
most European  nations  in  the  pictorial  art.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
this  was  the  case  in  Holland,  no  less  than  in  Germany,  of  which  it  at  that  time 
still  formed  a  part.  Lucas  van  Leyden  was  Durer's  contemporary.  But  it  fared 
at  first  here  as  in  Germany,  until  the  freedom  of  the  new  life  had  been  fought 
out  in  the  deadly  struggle  with  the  tyrant.  In  Holland,  as  in  Germany,  the 
medisBval  Catholic  idealism  was  abandoned  in  paintings ;  but  the  power  had 
not  yet  been  acquired  of  working  out  a  national  realistic  type.  Hence,  an 
equivalent  was  sought  in  the  highly  developed,  excessively  overstrained,  yet 
beautiful  Renaissance,  which^  in  its  religious  neutrality,  became  the  ideal  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 

It  could  even  teach  something,  and  before  it  disappeared  the  old  stiffiiess 
and  grotesque  style.    Schoorl's  adoption  of  the  Venetian  school  was  not  with- 
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out  effect  in  colouring,  and  the  turning-point  of  the  Kenaisaance  in  Dutch 
painting  is  shown  by  Cornelis  Corneiasen  van  Haarlem  (1562 — 1638) ;  but 
even  here  the  old  spirit  has  not  yet  quite  Tanished,  as  we  see  for  instance  in 
Pier's  genre  paintings. 

This  Benaissance  was  in  high  favour  with  the  learned  classes,  but  it  was 


"  The  Admonition."     (Berlin  MuMum.) 

pedantic  and  without  sympathy  with  the  nation,  whose  rich  natural  endow- 
ments, thus  still  for  a  time,  remained  dommnt. 

Aa  is  often  the  case,  the  true  revival  was  brought  about  by  an  impulse 
from  without,  and,  as  it  happened,  from  the  home  of  Beoaissance  itself. 

The  theories  of  tradition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  ideal  oveTstrain- 
ing,  had  been  pushed  too  far.     The  mannerism  of  the  now  soulless  Benaia- 
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sance  and  of  the  new  ecstatic  Catholicism  begot  the  reaction  of  naturalism  in 
painting. 

This  revolution  was  e£Eected  by  Carayaggio,  but  it  was  attended  by  yet 
another  mighty  reaction.  Against  the  monstrosities  of  a  bewildering  fresco 
painting  and  mere  daubing  there  arose  the  delicate  and  minute  style  of 
Elzheimer,  as  a  revival  of  the  at  one  time  popular  and  prevalent  miniature 
painting,  with  its  small  proportions^  its  neat  drawing,  and  enamel  touches. 

The  naturalists  now  no  longer  sought  to  reconcile  the  ideal  with  the  real, 
but  recognised  the  latter  alone  as  their  true  goal.  Even  everyday  life  supplied 
them  with  subjects,  and  they  restored  genre  painting  to  its  full  rights.  Light 
and  colour  are  ever  the  charm  of  the  painter,  and  the  painters  of  the  ecstatic 
school  were  now  revelling  in  all  their  glory,  Correggio  leading  the  way. 
Garavaggio  was  himself  a  great  colourist,  and  he  was  the  first  to  realise  the 
peculiar  effect  produced  by  a  single  ray  of  light  streaming  into  a  dark  chamber 
and  falling  upon  some  of  fche  objects,  leaving  the  rest  in  gloom.  Thus  were 
opened  up  new  fields  of  study  in  the  play  of  light  and  shade.  And  it  was 
here  that  the  rising  schools  of  Spain  and  Holland  were  destined  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  young  Dutchmen  who  were  at  that  time  in  Italy,  either  studying  under 
Garavaggio,  or  associating  on  friendly  terms  with  Elzheimer  in  Rome,  brought 
home  with  them  the  discoveries  of  these  men.  Foreign  models  and  native  skill 
now  produced  the  same  marvels  in  Dutch  Art,  as  are  shown  in  the  astonishing 
maritime  development  of  that  people.  They  were  not,  however,  the  discoverers 
of  the  new  worlds,  either  in  Art  or  in  geographical  research,  wherein  they  out- 
stripped their  forerunners,  and  in  which  domain  they  soon  acquired  a  long- 
undisputed  supremacy. 

Within  a  period  of  two  decades  the  whole  school  of  Dutch  painting  became 
revolutionised.  What  in  Italy  had  remained  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  particular  school  or  party,  was  here  universally  adopted.  The  whole  nation 
took  part  in  it,  and  for  a  time  all  other  foreign  elements  were  discarded.  Thus 
all  was  here  thoroughly  genuine,  of  natural  growth,  unaffected  and  charac- 
teristic. And  although  side  by  side  with  them  the  Brabant  School  of  their 
southern  kinsfolk  was  also  achieving  the  greatest  triumphs,  yet  this  was  a  school 
of  men  who  had  again  fallen  back  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  the  Papacy. 
They  were  but  little  affected  by  it ;  they  fashioned  themselves  in  their  own 
manner,  and  went  their  own  way. 

To  Gatholic  idealism  they  now  uncompromisingly  opposed  that  of  the 
Renaissance.  But  here  again  the  great  spiritual  change  is  at  work,  which  was 
mainly  upheld  by  the  Renaissance  itself.  The  old  dualism  between  God  and 
the  world,  between  the  mind  and  nature,  disappears.  Men  now  are  fain  to 
recognise  the  greatness  of  God,  and  of  the  good  in  nature  herself,  such  as  she  is. 
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The  world  of  Art  is  no  longer  circumscribed  to  the  one  all-absorbing  subject  of 
man  and  his  everlasting  destinies.  God  is  met  with  everywhere ;  a  godlike 
spirit^  a  divine  essence,  pervades  all  things,  and  the  old  doubts  embodied  in  the 
mediaeval  legend  of  Famt  are  put  to  flight.  Nature  and  the  outer  world, 
science  and  Art  are  all  alike  contemplated  with  the  eye  of  a  new  spiritual  and 
genial  life.  Hence  arises  a  new  poetry,  hence  new  aspects  of  the  landscape,  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  of  leaf  and  flower,  of  still  domestic  life. 

This  was  naturally  more  conspicuous  in  the  realistic  school  of  painting, 
which  draws  its  materials  from  the  actual  every-day  life  of  man.  Holland, 
taking  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  as  including  all  the  revolted  provinces, 
is  now  a  Commonwealth.  At  its  head  stands  no  doubt  the  princely  house  of 
Nassau;  but  in  the  subordinate  rank  of  Stadtholders  only,  and  precisely  at 
a  critical  period  for  Art  they  are  shut  out  from  power  by  the  hostile  repub- 
lican party. 

The  element  of  aristocratic  birth  is  also  wanting,  its  place  being  gradually 
usurped  by  the  wealthy  middle  classes ;  and  by  these  is  developed  an  aristo- 
cracy of  trade,  money,  and  office.  These  men  consider  themselves  as  the  true 
representatives  of  the  republican  body,  and  outwardly  assume  a  certain  repub- 
lican simplicity.  This  is  shown  even  in  the  appearance  of  their  towns  and 
house  architecture,  where  we  find  no  isolated  palaces,  but  all  laid  out  in  the 
same  uniform  straight  lines,  plain  and  simple  without,  lavish  wealth  and 
princely  splendour  within. 

To  this  self-conscious  citizenship  corresponds  the  portrait  painting  of  this 
epoch,  whilst  the  republican,  aristocratic  commonalty  is  reflected  in  its  social 
and  convivial  compositions.  But  after  all  the  people  are  the  true  sovereign, 
and  it  is  the  people  that  are  now  accordingly  glorified  and  flattered  by  the 
artist.  Blunt,  free,  and  overflowing  with  animal  spirits,  they  are  here  so 
represented,  often  like  King  Gargantua  himself.  Citizen  and  peasant  alike  feel 
themselves  sovereign  lords  and  masters  of  their  political  destinies.  They  are 
emphatically  the  State.  The  least  of  them  felt  himself  freer,  and  therefore  all 
the  better,  than  the  noble  burgesses,  or  the  enslaved  peasantry  of  the 
surrounding  States,  sunk  as  they  were  ever  deeper  in  the  bonds  of  despotism. 
What  a  mighty  feeling  this  is,  and  what  a  sense  of  freedom  achieved  and  paid 
for  with  our  substance  and  very  life  itself !  And  all  this,  with  all  its  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  pictorial  art  of  the  day. 

And  here  portrait  painting  naturally  acquired  especial  pre-eminence.  It 
offers  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between  idealism  and  realism,  and  thus  becomes 
a  refuge  for  the  artist  in  the  midst  of  party  struggles,  such  as  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Protestant  and  the  papal  factions  by  which  the  Netherlands  were  now 
agitated.  Portraiture  was  thus  highly  favoured,  and  acquired  an  independent 
development,  so  that  the  old  historical  painting  began  to  cast  envious  eyes  at  it, 
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as  is  made  evident  by  E.  i.  Fotgieter,  in  his  historical  aocoont  of  the  portraita 
in  the  Amsterdam  Trippenhuis. 

Thus  it  happened  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  era  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  portrait  painting  was  pre-eminent  in  its  highly 
realistic  and  technical  development.  But  it  made  all  the  difference  whether  the 
leading  masters,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Yinct,  Raphael,  and  Titian,  happened  also  to 


"TheTnimpoter."     (Hague  HoBenm.] 

be  great  portrait  painters,  or  whether  they  were  exclusively  or  mainly  portrait 
painters,  such  as  was  the  case  with  Mierevelt  and  Frans  Hals. 

Portraiture  proper  is  rather  averse  from,  than  inclined  to,  dramatic  subjecte. 
It  requires  calmer  situations,  and  only  so  far  animated  as  is  needed  to  reproduce 
vividly  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  in  his  bearing,  his  expression,  and 
action.  If  the  artist  attempts  anything  beyond  this — such  as  the  representation  of 
any  particular  scene,  however  interesting  in  itself — he  becomes  a  historic  painter. 

In  the  same  way  the  dramatic  action  of  a  stormy  landscape  does  not  lend 
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itself  naturally,  to  Art,  for  which  that  is  best  adapted  which  can  **  sit  for  its 
portrait ; ''  violent  action  thus  being  suppressed,  the  results,  though  circum- 
scribed,  are  all  the  more  clear,  and  such  situations  alone  are  chosen  as  can 
be  copied.  Thus  also,  howeyer,  the  imaginatiye  faculty  is  the  less  called  into 
play,  giving  place  evermore  to  quiet,  still  scenes,  and  at  last  sinking  even  into 
drowsiness  and  Philistinism.  Dutch  pictorial  Art  betrays  the  consequences  of 
this  theory  quite  as  much  as  the  academic  school  does  those  of  its  idealism. 
The  brighter  side  of  the  picture — ^truth,  delicate  shading  of  character,  charming 
accuracy  and  finish — ^there  is  no  occasion  here  to  mention. 

Such  was  the  spiritual  ground  out  of  which  sprang  those  powers  whose 
fresh  activity  we  have  here  to  consider. 


Gerard  Terborch  (Ter  Borch),  like  a  happy  child  of  sunshine  and  fortune, 
found  everything  ready  to  his  hand — ^impulse,  bent,  spirit,  materials — all  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  turn  to  account  and  blend  together  for  his  own  special  purpose. 

The  old  northern  ties  had  already  vanished  before  the  masters  of  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  the  grotesque  and  uncouth  now  gave  place  to  a  more  delicate 
humour.  Portrait  painting  inspired  a  finer  and  more  spirited  treatment  of 
character.  The  Brabant  artists  and  the  swarms  of  young  men  returning  from 
Italy,  disciples  of  the  new  school  of  colouring,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  light,  and  taught  the  secret  of  harmonizing  colour  and 
perspective.  Elzheimer's  friend  Poelenburg  now  charmed  by  his  neat  method, 
which  so  fully  corresponded  with  the  requirements  of  the  prevailing  taste  for 
diminutive  proportions. 

The  transition  from  the  old  conceptions  to  clear,  sound,  though  limited 
views,  now  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty.  It  is  daring  innovators  alone, 
such  as  a  Bembrandt  van  Bj^n,  who,  ever  following  their  own  bent,  find  it 
irksome  to  adopt  the  theories  of  others. 

Oerard  Terborch  threw  himself  with  zest  into  the  stream  of  the  new  idea. 
He  chose  portraiture  and  genre  painting  of  the  higher  circles,  the  so-called 
**  conversations,"  the  pictorial  counterpart  of  the  then  new  romances  of  the  salon 
and  the  modem  novel— such,  for  instance,  as  Philip  van  Zesen  essayed  in  his 
"  Bosamond.*'  He  was  the  king  of  the  cabinet  piece,  and  reigned  supreme  in 
the  drawing-room  of  those  days.  Wherever  the  satin  robe,  the  rapier,  and 
the  plumed  head-dress  play  a  part,  there  is  his  world.  And  the  hangers-on  to 
this  select  circle  he  also  embraces,  but  in  exceptional  cases  only  condescends 
to  a  still  lower  range. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known  for  certain.  The  details  only  of  such  curious 
accessories  have  reached  us  as  were  most  readily  handed  down  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  thus  preserved.     Here  we  may  follow  the  accoimt  given  by  Hou- 
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brakeiiy  and  copied  by  Wierman  without  the  introduction  of  much  fresh  matter, 
although  the  works  of  Terborch  were  even  then  diligently  sought  out. 

He  was  bom,  as  Houbraken  tells  us,  in  the  year  1608  at  Zwolle,  in 
Oberyssel.  He  came  of  a  good  old  family,  and  his  father  was  himself  a  painter 
of  some  account,  who  had  practised  his  art  for  seYei*al  years  in  Home,  some- 
where about  the  year  1600.  Gerard  possessed  much  talent,  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  first  instructions  in  his  art  from  his  father.  Later  on  he 
seems  to  haye  resided  in  Haarlem,  with  a  painter  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
Houbraken.  Before  appearing  as  an  independent  master  he  visited  some 
foreign  lands,  such  as  Germany,  Italy,  England,  France,  •  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  everywhere  leaving  behind  him  proofs  of  his  capacity. 

Whilst  the  negotiations  were  pending  for  the  Treaty  of  Miinster,  he  pro- 
ceeded thither,  where  he  assisted  Penaranda,  painter  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  in 
painting  a  Crucifixion,  and  thereby  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  envoy,  who 
sat  to  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  some  other  commissions.  At  the  very 
first  sitting  Terborch,  through  his  vigorous  smoking,  well-nigh  ruined  his 
chances  with  the  over-punctilious  Spaniard ;  who,  however,  was  talked  over  by 
the  assurance  that  the  excellence  of  the  likeness  must  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  smoking.  Through  Penaranda's  favour  Terborch  became  painter  to  the 
embassy,  which  subsequently  secured  for  him  the  commission  to  paint  the 
picture  of  the  "  Miinster  Treaty  of  Peace.'*  Terborch  accompanied  the  envoy 
to  Madrid  in  1648,  where  the  king  also  sat  to  him,  and  knighted  him.  The 
grandees,  as  well  as  the  court  ladies  and  other  well-to-do  people,  also  patronised 
him.  But  his  personal  appearance  found  such  favour  with  the  ladies  that  it 
stirred  up  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  preferred  to  escape  from  their 
dangerous  designs  on  him  by  a  sudden  retirement. 

He  withdrew  to  England,  where  he  also  acquired  money  and  esteem. 
Thence  he  turned  to  France,  where  he  painted  some  portraits  and  cabinet 
pieces.  After  passing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  home,  married  a 
kinswoman,  and  settled  at  Deventer.  Highly  esteemed,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  place,  he  survived  till  the  year  1681.  His 
body  was  conveyed  thence  to  his  native  town  of  ZwoUe,  where  it  received 
honourable  burial. 

So  far  Houbraken. 

The  statement  that  Terborch  visited  Haarlem  is  for  us,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  of  the  highest  consequence.  Were  it  not  for  the  careless  manner 
in  which  Houbraken  relates  the  events  of  his  life — as,  for  instance,  the  order 
in  which  the  countries  visited  by  him  follow  each  other — we  might  be  able  to 
conclude  from  his  account  that  Terborch  was  at  Haarlem  before  setting  out  on 
any  of  his  longer  journeys.  His  visit  to  Miinster  must  be  assigned  to  the  year 
1646,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  when  he  was  in 
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Italy ;  yet  Herr  Netscher,  a  descendant  of  Caspar  Netscher  (see  Jolin  Smith, 
in  the  Classified  Catalogue,  under  Terboreh)^  has  attempted  to  fix  it  by  means  of 
a  note  in  an  Italian  sketchbook  of  our  master.  Assuming  that  he  visited  Italy 
after  completing  his  studies  under  his  father,  therefore  some  time  after  the 
year  1625,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  first  went  to  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and 
Haarlem  P  In  any  case  he  was  still  young  enough  to  be  susceptible  to  fresh 
impressions  in  1635,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Lucas  in  Haarlem,  as  shown  by  the  register  of  Vincent  van  der  Vinne 
Xiaurenszou. 

By  this  account  Houbraken's  statement  is  confirmed,  and  Terborch  is  shown 
in  the  closest  relation  with  the  circle  which,  considering  his  artistic  develop* 
ment,  we  must  have  otherwise  concluded  him  to  have  been  connected  with. 

In  all  probability,  Terborch  resided  in  Haarlem  from  1635  till  about  1646, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Miinster.  At  all  events  we  find  no  trace  of  him  else- 
where during  those  years,  and  a  painting  from  the  Suermondt  Grallery,  now 
in  Berlin,  bears  date  1635. 

But  a  critical  glance  at  the  first  impressions  of  his  youth  may  perhaps  help 
to  remove  the  astonishment  that  has  been  expressed  at  the  absence  in  them  of 
any  Italian  influences,  either  through  his  father  or  as  the  result  of  an  assumed 
personal  visit  to  Italy. 

The  pupils  of  even  greater  Renaissance  masters  than  Terborch's  otherwise 
unknown  father,  enrolled  themselves  under  the  new  colours ;  and  if  the  elder 
Terborch  was,  as  seems  likely,  chiefly  a  portrait  painter,  the  transition  was  still 
easier.  For  Gerard's  youthful  intuitions  we  should  think  of  H.  Terbriiggen's 
works.  But  when  he  reaches  Italy,  what  does  he  find  ?  The  selfsame 
impulses  that  the  Dutch  reformers  had  long  since  introduced  at  home.  What 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers,  Honthorst,  Lastman,  Poelenburg,  and  others  had 
seen  there  with  a  special  eye,  he  also  may  have  seen  with  a  special  eye. 
Judging  from  his  subsequent  career,  he  must  have  been  chiefly  attracted  by 
the  lifelike  school  of  Venice,  and  above  all  by  that  of  Paolo  Veronese,  at  that 
time  exercising  the  greatest  influence  on  art.  We  should  indeed  feel  surprised 
had  he  not  learned  much  from  this  master  for  his  own  special  province,  as  was 
the  case  with  Van  Dyck,  of  whom  his  manner  often  reminds  us. 

All  things  considered,  there  could  be  found  no  better  teacher  than  Paolo 
Veronese,  for  the  treatment  of  the  new  Dutch  "  conversation "  style.  If  his 
lifelike  painting  be  transferred  to  the  new  realism,  or  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  genre  and  diminutive  manner,  and  if  his  scenes  be  shifted  to 
the  northern  home  and  house  life,  how  little  will  there  be  still  wanting  to  the 
perfection  of  the  new  cabinet  style  ?  The  painting  of  satin,  silk,  ornament, 
accessories,  and  the  like,  may  have  already  been  learned  from  him.  Some  of 
Terborch's  paintings  also  recall  the  influence  of  Correggio. 
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But  assuredly  we  have  no  need  of  joameya  to  Italy  in  order  to  explain  this 
master.  Haarlem  and  coatemporary  development  in  Holland  itself  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  What  he  was  destined  to  achieve  in  his  genre  stylo  was 
already  at  work,  though  still  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way,  so  early  as  the  year 


"  The  Glow  of  Water."     {Framerly  in  the  DelesKrt  CoUection.) 

1630,  in  Haarlem.  Here  was  the  spirit  by  which  he  himself  was  animated, 
and  here  also  were  the  forms  chosen  by  him.  In  Haarlem,  Frans  and  Dirk 
Hals  were  at  work  (see  Bode's  •'  Frans  Hals  and  his  School ").  Both  brothers, 
it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  belonged,  like  Terhorch  himself,  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.    And  here  it  should  be  remembered  how  universally  popular 
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the  more  elegant  genre  style  now  was — ^how  Gerard  Dow,  the  disciple  of 
Rembrandt,  how  Adrian  van  Ostade,  the  disciple  of  Frans  Hals,  devoted 
themselves  to  it,  notwithstanding  their  great  models  and  masters.  To  paint 
daintily,  neatly,  and  with  the  smooth  finish  of  an  Elzheimer  or  a  Poelenburg, 
became  for  many  a  downright  passion. 

In  the  older  biographies,  Terborch  is  praised  mainly  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  at  that  time  no  one  stood  higher  as  such  than  Frans  Hals. 

This  distinguished  man  (who  in  our  opinion  gave  to  the  Haarlem  School  a 
far  more  decided  anti-Philistinistic  tendency  than  can  be  observed  even  in 
Wouverman,  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  and  others)  was  himself  the  issue  of  the 
daring,  reckless  theories  then  prevalent  among  his  more  southern  countrymen. 
Owing  to  family  circumstances,  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Antwerp,  and 
did  not  probably  come  to  the  old  native  town  of  his  family  until  about  the  time 
of  Rubens'  return  from  Italy. 

He  was  of  a  good  family,  a  fast  liver,  a  hearty  hater  of  all  foppery,  possessed 
of  such  an  overflow  of  boisterous  mirth  and  spirits,  that  he  acquired  an  evil 
reputation  through  his  jovial  and  somewhat  rakish  ways. 

He  was  a  great  portrait  painter,  the  most  genial  in  hitting  off  character, 
unsurpassed  in  giving  expression  to  the  flitting  flash  of  the  soul,  and  in  seizing 
the  most  sudden,  unconscious,  unstudied  action.  In  this  respect  he  must  have 
inspired  the  congenial  nature  of  Terborch,  as  he  does  others  to  this  day.  He 
had  shaken  off  all  idealism,  boldly  grasping  instead  of  it  the  transitory  flash  of 
actual  life,  as  scarcely  any  one  before  him  had  done :  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his 
way*  And  where  he  seized  life,  it  was  in  his  hands  a  life  that  gleamed,  full  of 
soul,  and  interesting. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  gifts  estranged  him  from  the  strictly 
dramatical.  Thus,  in  his  genre  pictures — of  which  style  he  has  often  been 
considered  the  true  originator  in  Holland — he  reproduced  throughout  nothing 
but  a  free,  spirited  reflection  of  the  situation.  Herein  he  was  surpassed  by 
Terborch,  who  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  his  peculiar  grasp  of  the 
individual  character.  In  the  technical  department,  the  Haarlem  School  (about 
1680)  aimed  at  a  special  treatment  of  colour,  which  in  many  ways  recalls  that 
of  Rubens  and  of  the  coming  Rembrandt.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  paintings  of 
Peter  Grebber  (1628),  in  their  struggling  efforts,  remind  us  as  well  of  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyek  as  of  Rembrandt.  The  influences  at  work  upon  these  men  were 
also  at  work  upon  those  of  Haarlem ;  they  had  before  them  the  older  schools  of 
Comelis  Cornelissen  and  of  Mierevelt ;  and  they  were  in  actual  contact  with 
those  of  Antwerp  and  Elzheimer. 

Frans  Hals,  in  his  second  period,  outstripped  his  earlier  efforts,  and  shook 
off  the  heavier  brown  tone  peculiar  to  them.  His  '^Maiden  in  the  Hofje 
Beresteyn"  (1629)  is  a  marvel  of  colouring,  suggesting  to  one  not  other- 
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wise  acquainted  with   him,  now  an   exceptionally  splendid  Rubens,  now  a 
Rembrandt. 

In  general,  Frans  Hals  failed  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  light  and 
dark,  the  '^  white  and  black/'  the  clear  grey  tints,  and  remained  a  stranger  to 
their  Airther  development  effected  by  Rembrandt.  Howeyer,  in  the  painting 
of  the  Regent  (1641),  he  let  the  light  fall  on  the  three  centre  figures,  much  in 
Rembrandt's  manner,  and  producing  a  similar  effect.  But,  above  all,  he  aimed 
at  depicting  the  individual  character,  and  Terborch  carried  this  speciality  even 
still  farther.  His  portraits  partake  of  the  novel  or  the  comedy,  but  though  not 
overlooking  temper  or  humour,  they  are  not,  nor  are  they  intended  to  be, 
pictorial  elegiacs.  Next  to  character,  he  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
colouristic  element. 

If  from  any  one,  it  was  assuredly  from  Frans  Hals  that  Terborch  acquired, 
besides  the  power  of  displaying  unconscious  traits  of  character,  the  striking 
breadth  and  firmness  of  his  touch.  We  are  here  reminded  of  Frans  Hals,  Van 
Dyck,  and  Paolo  Veronese.  Small  genre  paintings,  which,  on  account  of  their 
subject-matter,  require  to  be  looked  at  closely,  should  be  finished  off  neatly. 
Tet  the  touch  of  Terborch  is  never  mean  or  finical.  He  was  far  too  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  too  fully  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  the  subject,  to  allow  himself  to 
be  overruled  by  the  technicalities  of  his  art. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  genre  style  chosen  by  him  was  not  altogether  new. 
Dirk  Hals  had  preceded  him  in  it,  and  A.  Palamedes,  J.  A.  Duck,  and  others 
were  his  contemporaries  (see  Bode's  work).  But  Terborch  could  take  up  what 
had  been  left  unfinished  by  Dirk  Hals,  who  in  his  heavy  colouring  betrays  a 
period  of  transition. 

He  surpassed  him  also  in  the  ^*  conversation"  style,  and  was  the  real  master 
of  this  new  description  of  genre.  He  ever  brought  his  own  special  gifts  to  bear 
upon  what  he  acquired  from  others.  A  good  drawer — therein  painstaking  as  in 
all  else — skilled  in  technical  execution,  a  shrewd  observer  of  character,  a  born 
portrait  painter,  genially  reflecting  his  subject  to  its  minutest  traits,  he  is 
without  a  rival  in  describing  those  scenes  of  actual  conversation  wherein  the 
gist  of  the  whole  turns  on  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  it  may  be  on  a  single  word. 
How  the  wag  laughs  !  what  wonder  in  the  maiden's  look !  how  unspeakably 
true  are  all  these  living  beings  !  So  much  may  no  doubt  be  said  of  Frans  Hals 
also ;  but  with  Terborch  we  ask  further.  What  are  they  doing  ?  what  is  the 
precise  subject  of  their  conversation  P  of  what  is  she  thinking  P 

A  genuine  realist  of  his  period,  he  did  not  go  far  afield  for  the  subjects  of 
his  conversation  pieces,  but  painted  what  came  daily  in  his  way.  The  most 
commonplace  is  enough  to  enable  him  to  display  his  special  powers.  None  of 
his  types  make  any  pretension  to  exceptional  consideration  on  account  of 
beauty,  rank,  or  any  other  personal  property.     Still  less  is  prominence  given 
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to  indiyidual  repuLsiveness,  moral  or  physical ;  and  he  never  touches  the  silly, 
or  the  coarse  and  vulgar.  He  seeks  his  triumphs  in  the  spirited  conception  of 
the  most  ordinary,  giving  preference  to  scenes  of  social  life,  without  showing 
any  desire  to  draw  his  experiences  from  any  special  court  and  diplomatic 
circles,  or  from  foreign  lands.  A  few  rare  scenes,  such  as  that  in  which  a 
trumpeter  figures  as  the  conveyer  of  dispatches  or  of  a  letter,  are  the  only  remi* 
niscences  he  leaves  us  of  the  warlike  times  and  events  of  which  he  was  witness, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution, which  he  must  have  seen  soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  of 
all  the  mighty  and  fateful  land  and  sea-fights  his  country  was  then  engaged  in. 
"  The  Dispatch"  (in  the  Hague)  bears  date  1655  ;  hence  the  supposition  falls 
to  the  ground  that  Terborch's  military  pieces  were  suggested  by  the  events  of 
1672.  We  find  here  another  instance  of  the  wonderful  difference  between  what 
the  artist  loves  and  aims  at,  and  what  the  times  offer.  Bare  contrast  between 
the  mind  and  reality  ! 

Terborch's  manner  does  not  consist  in  enlisting  the  observer's  sympathy  in 
bis  scenes,  or  in  addressing  them  pointedly  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  loves 
so  to  display  his  characters  as  if  indiscreetly  surprised  by  us,  whether  in  the  act 
of  musing,  reading,  writing,,  playing,  or  conversing.  The  attitude  with  the 
back  turned  towards  the  looker-on  is  characteristic  of  Terborch,  and  we  feel  that 
one  so  placed  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  observer.  There  is  something 
evidently  going  on  within  the  privacy  of  the  four  walls  which  is  not  by  any 
means  intended  for  the  uninvited.  The  wily  artist  merely  gives  us  a  forbidden 
peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  we  feel  the  full  charm  that  lies  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  who  suppose  themselves  wholly  unobserved.  An  Italian  poet  might 
compose  a  sonnet,  embodying  the  idea  that  while  gazing  on  such  scenes  we  hold 
our  breath  to  catch,  as  it  were,  what  is  being  said,  such  is  the  curiosity  with 
which  Terborch  inspires  us.  He  frequently,  by  a  skilful  touch,  produces  the 
effect  that  the  persons  have  no  suspicion  of  being  overlooked.  The  dog  in  the 
group,  however — for  of  course  animals  see  spirits — detects  or  gets  wind  of 
the  unlicensed  obtruder.  The  youth  with  the  pointer  on  his  lap,  and  so  absorbed 
in  his  sporting  visions  that  his  school  work  is  totally  neglected,  little  dreams  that 
we  are  observing  him ;  but  how  suspiciously  the  hound  watches  us !  We  expect 
at  any  moment  to  hear  him  growl.  And  elsewhere,  with  what  a  comical 
shyness  the  lapdog  perceives  our  rashness,  as  we  notice  how  the  maid  is  pouring 
the  water  from  the  jug  on  the  hands  of  his  beautiful  young  mistress. 

Terborch  leads  us  by  the  accessories  up  to  the  situation,  which  is  made  clear 
without  further  details.  His  bows  are  tied  with  wonderful  skill,  concealing  all 
their  harsh  formality.  It  is,  however,  a  game  in  which  the  artist  does  not  show 
all  his  cards. 

He  thus  understands  how,  even  in  the  most  trivial  details,  to  comply  with  the 
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requirements  of  the  "  tmlimited  "  in  testhetics ;  he  riTets  us,  binds  us  down,  and 
prevents  us  from  seeing  through  to  the  end.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to 
conclude  trom  the  famous  painting  in  the  Ix>UTre,  in  which  the  great  heavy 
trooper  with  gold  in  bis  hand  is  seated  by  a  lady  P     Have  we  here  the  embodi' 


"The  Lule-playcr."     (CaMol  Oalleiy.) 

ment  of  Jupiter  and  Danae  again,  in  the  costume  and  in  the  mlon  of  the  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  P  A  vulgar  touch  in  the  lady,  and  the  picture  would 
become,  no  doubt,  very  clear,  but  also  very  vulgar. 

Terborch's  genial  style  consists  in  imparting  to  his  characters  that  unde- 
fined something  produced  by  the  intricate  nature  of  the  situation,  which  ig  not 
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to  be  grasped  in  the  offhand  "  twice  two  are  four  "  fashion  by  every  obseryer 
and  presumptuous  critic.  We  get  from  him  the  impression  that  ''the  character 
itself"  is  painted^  as  d'Argenville  has  already  observed  of  Terborch.  He 
pictures  the  most  hidden  feeling  of  the  heart,  as  Weyerman  himself  boasts. 

But  his  character  scenes  add  a  stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  We  should  like 
to  know  more  about  them.  What  gave  rise  to  the  situation  P  What  will  be 
the  upshot  P  Efforts  have  thus  continually  been  made  to  supply  a  full  descrip- 
tive account  of  his  scenes. 

Terborch  arrived  in  Spain  in  1648,  when  forty  years  old,  and  in  the  same 
year  Velasquez  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  1651.  Nor 
need  we  here  trouble  ourselves  about  his  gallantries  and  such-like  stories, 
which  in  any  case  have  been  called  in  question.  Enough  that  his  life 
and  associations  fully  harmonized  with  his  favourite  subjects.  For  some  of 
these  we  should  remember  that  it  was  an  era  that  reached  its  acme  under 
Charles  II.  in  England,  and  which  is  represented  in  German  poetry  by 
such  lax  writers  as  Wasserhuhn^  Greflinger,  and  Schwieger.  We  may 
accordingly  feel  surprised  that  these  genre  paintings  are  on  the  whole  so  free 
from  the  license  of  the  day,  the  more  so  when  we  recall  the  gross  representa- 
tions of  an  earlier  period  in  Art.  On  the  occasion  of  this  prolonged  journey  to 
Spain,  Terborch  no  doubt  picked  up  many  fresh  impressions,  as  is  best  shown 
in  some  portraits  betraying  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  colourists.  But, 
speaking  generally,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  but  little  affected  by  foreign  taste, 
either  in  the  choice  or  treatment  of  his  subjects.  At  the  same  time  his  resi- 
dence in  England  is  not  confirmed  by  any  further  evidence.  Walpole  does  not 
mention  him  in  his  contemporary  allusions  to  foreign  painters  in  this  country. 

Hence  he  must  have  passed  through  France  and  Flanders  on  his  return 
home  previous  to  his  settling  down  at  Deventer.  And  now  fresh  currents  of 
thought  were  already  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  Italian  genre 
landscape  painting  was  endeavouring  to  combine  grace  with  truth,  and,  in 
Terborch's  own  genre  style,  exquisite  finish  and  manner  were  gradually 
gaining  predominance  over  the  substance  amongst  the  younger  race.  The 
older  masters  of  the  previous  epoch  were  losing  ground  before  the  highly- 
polished  artists  working  under  the  influence  of  Italian  Benaissance  and  that  of 
Poussin.  As  far  as  we  know,  Terborch  himself,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  remained 
unaffected  by  this  reaction,  continued  firm  and  true  to  his  school,  and  to  the 
last  retained  the  full  favour  of  the  age,  in  order,  after  his  death,  to  acquire  still 
greater  esteem. 

Concerning  the  whole  of  this  period,  from  about  1662  to  1681,  we  learn 
little  more  than  the  history  of  that  artistic  triumph  which  he  enjoyed  in  1672, 
when  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  received  the  fatal  blow  from  which  she  never 
recovered. 
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On  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  party  which  had  excluded  him  from 
power,  William  III.  had  seized  the  reins  of  government  and  hastened  also  to 
Deventer  in  order  to  put  that  town  in  a  position  to  defend  itself  against  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  that  time  overrunning  the  Netherlands.  The  towns- 
people urged  him  to  have  his  portrait  taken  by  their  burgomaster  Terborch. 
He  promised  them  a  copy  of  his  likeness  by  Caspar  Netscher  as  he  had  no 
time  to  sit,  and  had,  in  truth,  something  else  to  do.  But  they  declined  it  with 
thanks,  adding  that  they  had  Netscher's  master  amongst  them.  And  William 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  yield  to  this  somewhat  untimely  zeal  of  the  people  of 
Deventer  for  the  house  of  Orange,  and  to  sit  to  Terborch.  The  language  made 
use  of  by  the  yoimg  prince  on  this  occasion  shows  that  Terborch,  even  in 
advanced  life,  was  still  a  cheerful  and  valiant  man.  The  artist  had  lived 
through  the  whole  flourishing  period  of  Dutch  Art.  At  his  death  decay  had 
already  set  in. 


Of  Terborch's  works  about  a  hundred  are  known,  all  daily  increasing  in 
favour.  But  strange  to  say  his  once  far-famed  portraits  have,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  course,  however,  several  fictitious  ones 
are  now  constantly  coming  to  light,  for  it  is  often  true  in  the  history  of  Art, 
that  "  who  seeks  shall  find."  Those  that  are  genuine  difier  greatly  in  merit 
both  of  conception  and  execution.  That  above  mentioned  of  William  III., 
which  the  master  subsequently  bartered  with  an  Amsterdam  burgess  for  a  fine 
coach,  has  also  disappeared. 

The  historical  painting  of  the  "  Miinster  Treaty,"  already  mentioned  by 
Houbraken,  is  very  formal  in  its  arrangement,  as  Gorling  remarks,  and  recalls 
forcibly  some  older  paintings,  such  as  the  **  Fishers  of  Men,"  now  ascribed  to 
Adrian  van  der  Venne  and  Jan  Breughel.  Terborch  wanted  6,000  gulden  for 
it ;  so  it  remained  an  heirloom  in  his  family.  In  1721,  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Receiver-General  Terborch  in  Deventer.  It  probably  found  its  way  thence 
into  the  collections  of  Van  Leyden,  Talleyrand,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
successively,  whence  in  1837  it  passed  for  45,500  francs  into  the  Demidoff 
Collection,  and  is  now  in  the  London  National  Gallery.  It  seems,  says  Kramm, 
that  about  this  time  (1837),  Terborch's  works  obtained  the  highest  price,  a 
"  Toilet  Scene  "  by  him  having  been  sold  for  7,800  francs  in  1857,  for  which 
Patureau  had  given  25,000  francs. 

Terborch  was  not  a  man  agitated  by  the  impulses  of  great  restless  minds.  It 
was  no  business  of  his  to  be  ever  solving  fresh  problems.  Like  a  popular 
singer  or  actor  he  was  restricted  to  a  narrow  circle  of  ideas,  which  he,  however, 
commended  ever  with  the  same  zest  and  skill — a  musical  scene,  a  letter, 
drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  reading,  a  conversation,  and  the  like.     Favourite 
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types  are  repeated,  as,  for  instancey  the  famous  '^  Lady  in  Wliite  Satin/'  and 
"The  Trumpeter."  Even  whole  scenes  are  rehearsed,  as,  for  example,  the 
''conversation"  painting,  known  by  the  title  of  ''A  Father^s  Admonition," 
three  times:  in  Berlin,  in  Lord  EUesmere's  Collection,  and  in  Amsterdam, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lank  greyhound  behind  the  cavalier^s  chair.  It  may  be 
incidentally  remarked  that  this  picture  affords  an  example  of  the  difficulty  felt 
in  explaining  Terborch's  subjects.  From  Wille's  engraving  it  has  received 
this  title  of  ''  A  Father's  Admonition."  The  same  description  is  adopted  by 
Oothe  in  his  ''  Elective  Affinities,"  in  which  Luciano  plays  the  part  of  the  lady 
in  white  satin.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  any  trace  of  the  flEtther  in  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  who  is  not  at  all  advanced  in  years,  is  in  the  dress  of 
a  visitor  with  his  plumed  hat  in  his  hand,  and  is  seated  by  the  side  of  the  lady 
in  black,  with  an  expression  in  his  eye  not  in  the  least  suggestive  of  remon- 
strance. He  seems  more  like  a  gentleman  who  has  called  with  a  lady  friend  as 
an  ally  in  his  designs  on  the  heart  of  some  young  widow,  though  others  may  in 
their  turn  interpret  it  differently. 

Terborch's  genius,  firm  grasp,  sweetness  and  skill,  leave  him — all  things 
considered — ^master  of  the  field  in  his  own  peculiar  province.  In  some  points 
he  has  been  excelled  by  Gkibriel  Metzu  alone,  and  often  excelled  by  his  pupil, 
Caspar  Netscher.  In  freshness  he  was  unrivalled.  In  spite  of  some  few  some- 
what studied  favourite  subjects,  his  paintings  never  seem  to  be  the  mere  result 
of  art.  Their  purpose  is  always  evident  at  the  first  flash,  whereas  even  with 
Dow  and  Frans  van  Miens  the  subject  seems  often  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
painting,  and  hence  looks  too  much  like  the  product  of  the  workshop ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Adrian  van  Ostade,  what  strikes  us  mainly  is  the  harmony  of  his 
colouring.  In  Terborch  alone,  subject-matter  and  execution  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  at  one.  Hence  it  is  that  he  remains  so  truly  lifelike,  and  such 
a  genuine  artist,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  others  of  his  famous  con- 
temporaries. 

As  a  colourist  he  was  always  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  finished 
artists  of  this  great  epoch.  With  him  the  subject  must  always  be  clearly 
and  sharply  defined,  and  this  guided  him  in  the  general  treatment.  He  means 
to  show  us  what  is  going  on,  and  not  merely  to  harmonize  colours.  The 
leading  subjects  are  not  microscopically  exact,  but  painted  to  meet  a  free, 
casual  glance.  Sharp,  glaring  contrasts  are  carefully  avoided.  The  light  in 
the  foreground  is  bright,  falling  by  preference  on  a  silk  dress  or  the  like. 
The  colours  are  delicately  shaded  off  and  carefully  contrasted,  whilst  the  dim 
background  of  the  chamber  presents  excellent  ornamental  designs. 

Metzu  formed  his  style  upon  Terborch's,  and  Caspar  Netscher  was  his 
pupil,  as  was  also  Roelof  Koets  of  ZwoUe  (1655 — 1728),  who  when  but  eighteen 
years  old  appeared  as  an  independent  portrait  painter.     A  great  admirer  and 
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imitator  of  the  master  was  Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  also,  who  painted  a 
great  deal  in  his  style. 

At  one  time  a  daughter — either  Mary  or  Constantia — ^was  spoken  of,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  made  some  excellent  copies  of  her  father's  pieces,  after- 
wards touched  up  by  him,  and  often  taken  for  originals.  But  more  recent 
research  has  been  able  to  discover  a  sister  only,  named  Gezina,  who  drew,  and 
possibly  also  painted.     (See  Immerzeel  and  Kramm.) 


Engravings  of  his  subjects  have  been  made  by  Jonas  Suyderhoef,  Yaillant, 
Wille,  Basan,  Lavall^e,  Audouin,  Barry,  Van  Somer,  J.  W.  Kaiser,  W.  TJnger, 
and  others. 

Owing  to  their  popularity,  his  paintings  have  been  always  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  retained  in  private  collections,  especially  in  England.  Following 
John  Smith's  Classified  Catalogue,  vol.  iv.,  and  Appendix,  we  may  mention 
the  following  in  public  collections. 

In  Deventer. — ^A  large  painting  of  twenty  councilmen,  grouped  in  the 
same  hall  where  it  still  hangs.  Behind,  on  raised  seats  in  the  centre,  and 
beneath  the  great  clock,  there  are  the  two  burgomasters,  with  the  groups  of 
seven  each  on  either  side,  and  a  table  in  front,  at  which  three  figures  seated 
and  one  standing.  The  grouping  is  too  regular  and  formal,  and  the  prevailing 
hues  brown.  Painted  1667.  Near  it  are  four  paintings  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
by  H.  Terbriiggen,  also  a  native  of  Oberyssel,  then  residing  in  Utrecht.  They 
are  interesting  as  examples  of  the  high  colouring  of  Terborch's  early  period, 
and  remind  us  of  Rubens's  yellow  ruddy  hues,  such  as  Rembrandt  was  for  a 
long  time  partial  to,  but  still  rather  feeble.     They  bear  date  1621. 

In  the  Hague. — ^Portrait  by  himself — striking  proportions,  very  beautiAil, 
and  highly  interesting  on  account  of  its  Spanish  colouring  and  dim  light.  ''  A 
Trumpeter"  (1655),  very  fine  and  peculiar,  the  tints  recalling  the  Brabant 
painters,  and  even  Correggio.  Often  engraved  by  Audouin,  Lerouge,  and 
others. 

In  Amsterdam. — In  the  Trippenhuis  :  "  A  Father's  Admonition,"  and  a 
copy  of  the  "  Miinster  Treaty."  In  the  Duppe  Collection :  portrait  of  self  and 
wife,  unimportant.     Van  der  Hoop :  "  Youth  and  Dog." 

In  Berlin. — "  A  Father's  Admonition ;  "  "  The  Knifegrinder,"  and  a 
portrait.  Suermondt  Collection  :  three  portraits ;  "  The  Smoker ; "  "  The  Con- 
sultation" (1635),  the  earliest  known  work  of  the  master,  then  twenty-seven 
years  old,  of  a  prevailing  grey  tone  ;  "  Interior  of  a  Church." 

In  the  Munich  Pinakothek. — "  A  Room  in  a  Peasant's  Hut,"  for  him  a 
rare  subject ;  "  A  Youth  and  Dog ; "  "A  Trumpeter  bearing  a  Letter  to  a 
Lady  in  white  satin,"  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  an  episode  from  a  novel. 
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In  the  Dresden  painting  the  officer  seems  to  be  writing  the  letter,  which  the 
trumpeter  is  waiting  for,  and  here  conveys  it  to  the  lady,  who  hesitates  to  take 
it  in  presence  of  the  '^  abigail."  In  ''A  Father's  Admonition/'  the  text  seems 
to  be  read  to  her.  In  the  Hague  painting  she  has  accordingly  broken  with  the 
officer,  and  in  '^  The  Toilet "  is  washing  her  hands  in  all  innocence.  But  all 
such  attempts  at  stringing  the  pieces  together  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
each. 

In  Dresden. — ^An  officer  seated  at  a  table,  and  a  trumpeter  waiting  for  a 
letter;  a  young  gentlewoman  in  white  satin,  washing  her  hands  in  a  basin 
which  her  maid  presents  to  her ;  ''  The  Music  Lesson  ;  "  another  lady  in  white 
satin,  standing  at  a  table  with  her  back  to  the  observer. 

In  Cassel. — "The  Lute-player."  (See  Zeitschrift  fiir  Bild.  Kiinst,  Vll. 
Section  196.) 

In  Vienna. — ^The  portraits  of  Willem  Marienburg,  burgomaster  of  Deventer, 
and  of  his  wife  Gertrude.  This  is  in  the  possession  of  Count  Czemin  von 
Chudenitz,  and  is  genuine,  but  all  the  Terborchs  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  are 
doubtful. 

In  the  Munster  Town  Hall. — The  portraits  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  Treaty,  and  of  some  living  nobles,  mostly  painted  at  the  time  of  Terborch 
from  life. 

In  the  Louvre. — ^The  lady  formerly  described  as  "  The  Courtesan."  It  is 
the  picture  in  which  a  captain  of  troopers  is  putting  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
lady ;  "  The  Music  Lesson ; "  "  The  Concert ; "  "An  Assembly  of  Ecclesiastics." 

In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg. — "  The  Glass  of  Lemonade ;  " 
"  The  Duet ;  "  "  The  Tavern  Scene  ;  "  "  Portrait  of  a  Gbneral  Officer." 

Monograms:      (^      (xU      gJT) 
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MASACCIO. 

(Born  1401,  in  San  Giovanni ;  died  probably  1428,  in  Rome.) 


By  Earl  Woltmann. 


'PILL  the  begmning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  more  recent  school  of 
painting  was  lacking  in  those  essential  preliminary  conditions  by  means 
of  which  alone  it  could  fully  and  freely  develop  its  powers  and  accomplish  its 
greatest  and  highest  destinies.  About  this  time,  however,  all  the  necessary 
strides  in  advance  were  e£Pected  imder  the  influence  of  the  various  elements  with 
which  the  Renaissance  was  ushered  in,  as  well  in  the  Netherlands  as  in  Italy. 

The  Italians,  however,  had  preceded  the  Flemish  School  by  perhaps  some 
decades  in  actual  results,  as  well  as  in  the  theoretic  perfection  of  those  pre- 
liminaries and  in  the  conscious  handling  of  the  newly  discovered  laws  essential 
to  the  development  of  true  perspective.  Italy  was  at  that  time  animated  by  a 
many-sided  active  and  vigorous  life.  Theory  and  practice  mutually  supple- 
mented each  other,  though  history  must  naturally  award  the  prize  to  the  latter 
element,  which  was  the  first  to  give  thorough  effect  to  the  new  laws. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  controversy  that  has  been  raised  respecting  many 
works  attributed  to  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  obscurity  in  which  his  history 
is  involved,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  share  that  must  be  conceded  to  a 
number  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  development  of  the  new  style  of  painting, 
the  undying  glory  must  probably  still  remain  to  the  great  painter  known  by 
the  name  of  Masaccio,  of  having  been  the  true  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  modern 
painting.  For  not  only  are  the  most  finished  and  the  grandest  works  of  the 
whole  of  this  period  undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of  Masaccio,  but  these  same 
works  equally  without  question  surpass  not  only  all  previous,  but  even  all 
subsequent,  paintings  of  this  century  till  the  time  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
opened  up  a  still  grander  and  more  perfect  era. 

This   Masaccio  is  accordingly  selected  from   the  number   of  his   fellow- 
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workers  for  special  consideration  here.  An  account  of  his  life  and  works  will 
at  the  same  time  afford  ample  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of  those  other 
artists  whose  names  are  inseparably  linked  with  his.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  description  of  his  life  and  works  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the 
history  of  Art.  At  every  step  we  stumble  on  debatable  ground  and  dark 
problems,  a9d  on  some  of  the  main  points  the  views  of  those  writers  still 
remain  unreconciled,  who  have  treated  of  Masaccio  subsequently  to  Rumohr. 
Even  the  most  recent  historians  have  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions  concerning 
him,  while  his  earliest  biographer,  Vasari,  got  entangled  in  such  contradictory 
statements  as  must  recommend  more  than  usual  caution  in  accepting  the  facts 
recorded  by  that  writer.  In  the  following  notice  we  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  present  as  consistent  a  picture  of  the  life  and  creations  of  the  great  artist  as 
may  be  under  the  circumstances. 

It  will,  however,  be  scarcely  possible  in  a  biography  of  Masaccio  quite  to 
avoid  a  number  of  disputed  points,  which  would  be  otherwise  somewhat  unsuitable 
to  the  character  of  this  work.  But  by  dealing  at  the  outset  with  this  controverted 
matter,  the  further  account  of  him  will  perhaps  run  all  the  more  smoothly. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florence  was  the  centre  of 
the  intellectual  life  not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Dante, 
Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio  had  already  reflected  undying  glory  on  that  city,  and 
the  great  revivers  of  architecture  and  plastic  art,  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  and 
Donatello,  were  likewise  natives  of  Florence. 

Masaccio  also  was  bom  within  the  territory  of  that  commonwealth,  his 
birthplace  having  been  Castel  San  Giovanni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arno, 
where  he  saw  the  light  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  December  21st, 
1401.  His  father,  the  notary  Ser  Giovanni  di  Simone  Guidi,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Scheggiat  and  his  name  of  Masaccio  is  merely  the  familiar 
diminutive  form  of  Tommaso,  the  patron  saint  of  his  anniversary.  The  word 
Tommaso  is  dipt  of  its  initial  syllable  to  i£a»o^  and  lengthened  by  the  ending 
acciOy  which  in  Italian  simply  means  anything  physically  or  mentally  uncouth 
or  despicable.  But  Yasari  assures  us  expressly  that  our  artist  was  so  called 
not  on  account  of  any  moral  depravity,  as  he  was  goodness  itself  at  heart, 
but  solely  because  of  his  awkwardness,  notwithstanding  his  readiness  ev^  to 
render  a  service  or  dx>  a  kindness  to  his  neighbour. 

Yasari  explains  further,  that  this  clumsiness  consisted  in  a  certain  inatten- 
tion and  mental  abstraction  from  his  childhood  upwards,  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  man  who  had  turned  ^11  his  thoughts  and  energies  in  the  one 
direction  of  Art,  taking  little  heed  of  himself,  and  less  still  of  others*  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  careless  as  to  dress,  and  in  the  most  urgent  necessity 
only  would  he  apply  for  money  to  his  debtors.  In  this  way  is  explained  the 
fact  that,  though  he  was  of  good  family,  and  soon  acquired  celebrity,  yet  he 


appears,  in  his  outward  relations,  to  hare  constantlj  had    to    struggle  with 
pecuniary  embarrassment. 

We  have  but  very  imperfect  iuformatioD  concerning  his  earliest  develop- 
ment.    He  seems  to  have  received  a  good  education,  and  to  have  soon  removed 
to  Florence,  where,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  turned  his  attention  exclusively 
to  Art,  under  the  influence  of  the  vigorous 
artistic  life  which  had  at  that  time  deve- 
loped itself,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
the  plastic  art.  Vasari  mentions  the  master 
Ma«olino  of  Fanioale  as  his  instructor  in 
painting.     But  the  mention  of  this  name 
at  once  introduces  us  to  debatable  ground, 
which  must  be  cleared  up  at  the  very 
outset. 

The  father  of  the  history  of  Italian  Art 
does  not  himself  appear  to  have  been  quite 
clear  as  to  the  individuality  and  the 
labours  of  Masolino,  whose  name,  like  that 
of  Masaccio,  is  a  modification  of  Tommaso, 
but  conveying  rather  the  opposite  mean- 
of  fondling  or  endearment.  At  least,  hia 
account  does  not  tally  very  well  with  the 
facts  that  more  recent  research  has  firmly 
established  regarding  the  life  both  of  Mas- 
accio and  of  Masolino. 

According  to  Vasari,  Masolino  of  Pa- 
nicale  was  at  work  about  the  year  1440, 
but  died  when  but  thirty-seven  years  of 
age,  so  that  he  must  have  been  bom,  at 
latest,  in  1403 ;  hence  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  teacher  of  Masaccio, 
who  was  himself  bom  in  1401,  and  who 

soon  arrived  at  maturitv-  m.    .,     ,  -     ,. 
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The  same  authority,  doubtless,  assigns 
the  year  1417  as  that  of  Masaccio's  birth ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  that 
the  artist  bo  named  by  Yasari  is  identical  with  the  artist  of  the  same  name,  the 
year  of  whose  birth,  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  bis  first  biographer,  is 
now  firmly  established  as  1401.  If,  therefore,  Masolino  really  was  Masaccio's 
teacher,  then  some  other  year  must  be  found  for  his  birth  also ;  and,  in  truth, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  Masolino  is  the  same  as  the  Tommaso  believed, 
on  documentary  evidence,  to  have  been  bom  in  1383  or  1384 — not,  however,  in 
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Panicale,  but  in  Florence.  This  Tommaso,  again,  was  the  son  of  Christofano  di 
Fino,  of  whom  we  otherwise  know  that  he  was  a  painter,  that  he  was  entered  on 
the  register  of  physicians  and  apothecaries  at  Florence  in  1423,  that,  in  1427, 
when  forty-three  years  old,  he  was  in  Himgary,  and,  perhaps,  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Florence  in  the  year  1447. 

Opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  the  works  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this 
Masolino,  and,  consequently,  as  to  his  position  in  the  history  of  Art.  This 
alone  is  certain,  that,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  actively  engaged  at 
Castiglione  d'Olona,  not  far  from  Milan,  where,  by  the  inscription,  "  Masolinus 
de  Florentia  pinsit,"  he  has  marked  as  his  work  a  painting  in  the  Collegiate 
Church;  and,  further,  that  he  was  also  engaged  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1425,  as  appears  from  a  document  quite  recently  brought  to  light  by  Knudtzon 
("  Masaccio,"  pp.  160,  161). 

On  an  old    tradition,   borrowed    by  Vasari   from  the   still  older  writer 
Albertini,  is  based  the  assumption  that  Masolino  executed  half  of  the  famous 
paintings  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence, 
which  are  the  real  groundwork  of  the  new  direction  in  Art.     Albertini  gives 
no  further  account  of  this  half,  but  Yasari,  besides  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling 
and  others  no  longer  extant,  mentions  some  of  the  wall-paintings  still  in 
existence,  as  forming  part  of  the  half  executed  by  Masolino.     But  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  have  made  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Yasari  was 
mistaken,  and  that  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  the  arches  alone  are  by 
the  hand  of  Masolino.     This  opinion^  which  is  confirmed  by  several  more 
recent  investigators,  is  grounded  mainly  on  the  assumption  of  these  writers 
that  the  date  1428,  on  the  portal  of  the  church  at  Castiglione,  must  refer  also 
to  the  execution  of  the  paintings  in  the  choir  by  Masolino,  whereas  those  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel  attributed  to  him  must,  according  to  Yasari,  have  been 
completed  much  earlier,  or  about  the  beginning  of  1420.     These  two  assump- 
tions cannot   be  reconciled,  because  those  later  works  at  Castiglione  are  in 
a  much  weaker  and  more  primitive  style  than  those  at  Florence  referred  to 
an  earlier  date.     Hence,  Ernst  Forster,  who,  like  others,  was  unwilling  to 
deny  Masolino's  share  in  the  still  preserved  wall-paintings  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  hit  upon  the  device  of  assuming  two  artists  of  this  name,  one  born 
in  1383,  who  worked  at   Castiglione   d'Olona,  and  the  other,  born  in  1403, 
who  worked  together  with  Masaccio  at  the  Brancacci  Chapel.     But  there  is 
always  something  improbable  about  such  doubling  of  names,  an   expedient 
which,  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  has  generally  been  obliged  to  be  again 
given  up  every  time  it  has  been  resorted  to.     Hence  we  should  have  recourse 
to  it  in  the  last  necessity  alone,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  grounds 
of  Forster's  disagreement  from  the  views  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  strong 
enough  to  justify  it  in  this  case. 
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Forster  relies  chiefly  on  the  statement  of  Albertini  in  1510,  that  Masolino 
painted  half  of  the  chapel.  But  ''  half"  should  not  here  be  taken  in  a  strictly 
mathematical  sense;  and  if  we  suppose  that  Masolino  really  did  paint  the 
ceiling  and  archways,  which  have  unfortunately  since  disappeared,  while  all 
the  wall-paintings  are  by  Masaccio,  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  much  more  recent  Filippino  Lippi,  there  will  be  nothing  in  all  this  at 
variance  with  the  assertion  of  Albertini. 

But  Forster  relies  also  pointedly  on  differences  of  style.  He  fancies  he 
detects  a  radical  difference  between  the  paintings  ascribed,  both  by  himself, 
Yasari,  and  others,  to  Masolino,  and  the  unquestioned  works  of  Masaccio  in 
the  Brancacci  Chapel,  rendering  it  impossible  that  they  can  be  by  the  same 
hand.  We  agree,  on  the  contrary,  with  Crowe,  Cavalcaselle,  and  LUbke,  who 
cannot  discover  any  radical  difference  between  them,  and  maintain  that  the 
more  mature  portions  merely  display  a  riper  development  of  the  same  artistic 
tendencies.  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  the  probability  of  such  an 
expansion  of  the  same  artist,  and  especially  of  one  so  young  as  Masaccio  was 
when  all  his  works  were  executed — of  an  artist  too  who,  at  a  fervent  period 
of  transition,  himself  introduced  a  new  direction  in  Art.  Without  dwelling 
on  similar  differences  in  the  works  of  Raphael  at  various  dates,  even  the  present 
day,  which  would  also  seem  to  be  a  period  of  transition  in  painting,  will 
suggest  many  still  more  striking  examples  of  this  nature  to  any  one  at  all 
versed  in  modem  artistic  movements. 

Besides,  this  appeal  to  radical  differences  can  have  weight  with  those  only 
who  positively  deny  that  the  paintings  in  St.  Clement's,  Eome,  are  by 
Masaccio;  for  if  he  could  have  painted  these  he  may  have  also  very  well 
painted  those  in  the  Florentine  Chapel  ascribed  to  Masolino.  On  ihis  point 
Forster  is  undecided,  while  Knudtzon  refers  the  painting  in  St.  Clement's 
decidedly  to  Masaccio. 

This  young  Danish  writer  appears  as  a  strong  and  formidable  opponent  of 
the  views  advocated  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  He  endeavours  to  shake 
their  conclusions  especially  by  a  fresh  chronological  arrangement.  According 
to  him,  Masolino  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  choir  in  Castiglione  d'Oloua  before 
the  year  1423,  therefore  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Florentine  guild  ; 
whereas  he  was  engaged  on  the  Brancacci  Chapel  not  only  in  1425,  but  also  in 
1427  and  1428.  Hence  the  finer  frescoes  in  Florence  would  be  more  recent 
than  the  feebler  ones  of  Castiglione,  in  which  case  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
assumption  would  be  no  more  needed  than  Forster's  discovery  of  two  Masolinos, 
At  the  same  time  Knudtzon  has  done  no  more  than  render  possible  his  chro- 
nology, without  overthrowing  that  hitherto  received.  To  us  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  the  Brancacci  frescoes  ascribed  to  Masolino  form  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  works  of  the  young  Masaccio  in  St.  Clement's,  Rome,  and 
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the  riper  works  of  the  same  artist  in  the  Florentine  Chapel,  between  which 
we  should  have  otherwise  no  transitionary  work  to  point  at,  except  that 
Masolino,  when  forty  years  old,  effected  another  development,  such  as  that 
from  the  Castiglione  frescoes  to  those  of  the  Brancacci  ChapeL  The  doubtful 
works  seem  to  agree  more  with  those  avowedly  by  Masaccio  than  with  those 
avowedly  by  Masolino;  and  as  for  Yasari,  all  theories  alike  must  on  some 
points  in  the  lives  of  these  artists  depart  from  the  statements  of  that  writer. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  already  referred  to,  A.  von  Reumont 
has  recently  advanced  the  opinion  adopted  by  Liibke,  that  the  frescoes  of 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  in  St.  Clement's,  Rome,  since  the  time  of  Yasari 
always  held  to  be  by  Masaccio  in  his  younger  days,  are  really  by  the  hand 
of  Masolino.  But  that  the  historical  grounds  urged  by  Yon  Reumont  are 
but  half  convincing  will  be  readily  admitted.  If  the  St.  Clement  frescoes  were 
bespoken  by  a  cardinal  with  whom  Masolino,  in  his  later  years,  was  openly  con- 
nected, it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  cardinal  may  not  have  also  appointed 
the  young  and  talented  pupil  of  Masolino  to  execute  them.  Masolino  may,  in 
fact,  have  himself  recommended  his  pupil  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  purpose. 

Besides,  Forster  himself  has  shown  that,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Castiglione  frescoes,  confessedly  painted  by  Masolino  at  a  more  recent  date, 
those  of  St.  Clement  would  have  to  be  declared  not  by  him,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  those  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel;  for  the  Castiglione 
paintings,  bearing  a  certain  date,  are  decidedly  inferior  in  freedom  and 
strength  even  to  the  most  indifferent  portions  of  those  in  St.  Clement's. 
And  should  any  surprise  be  felt  at  our  ascribing  such  works  as  these  to 
Masaccio  when  but  sixteen,  or  at  most  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  that  they  were  not  actually  completed  till  between  his  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  year ;  and,  further,  that  precocious  talent  was  in  those  days  no 
exceptional  phenomenon.  But  the  result  which  most  concerns  us  in  these 
researches  is  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  St.  Clement 
frescoes  in  forming  an  estimate  of  Masolino's  style,  so  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  only  available  works  now  are  the  frescoes  of  Castiglione  d'Olona. 

With  regard  to  tbege  latter,  the  oldest  and  the  most  feeble,  namely,  those 
in  the  choir  of  the  CoUegiate  Church,  are  alone  believed  with  certainty  to  be 
the  work  of  Masolino.  Hence  we  are  restricted  to  these  in  pronouncing  on 
his  style.  They  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary — ^her  Betrothal,  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Assumption,  and  the 
Coronation  of  Mary  in  Heaven. 

These  paintings  betray  as  yet  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  new  realistic  era. 
In  the  manner  of  their  composition,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  backgrounds, 
they  are  still  essentially  of  the  age  of  Giotto,  from  which,  like  the  paintings 
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of  Fiesole,  they  differ  mainly  by  a  deeper,  calmer,  and  softer  tone.  The 
figures  are  tall  and  somewhat  lifeless,  the  outlines  being  concealed  by  the 
fall  of  their  dress,  and  the  individual  heads  have  a  very  common  look. 

In  contrast  with  these  paintings,  those  on  the  walls  and  arches  in  the 
choir  of  the  same  church,  representing,  on  the  left,  the  features  of  St. 
Lawrence^  on  the  right  those  of  St.  Stephen,  and,  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
the  fine  wall-paintings  in  the  baptistry  adjoining  the  church  containing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  display  a  very  different,  a  fresher  and  more 
realistic  manner  of  composition,  and  one  corresponding  more  to  the  altered 
impulses  of  the  times.  If  these  also  are  by  Masolino,  he  must  have  executed 
them  after  the  death  of  Masaccio,  as  we  otherwise  conclude  from  the  date 
1435,  which,  though  more  recent,  must  still  be  held  as  correct.  Hence  he 
would  here  in  his  turn  be  influenced  by  the  innovations  of  his  pupil. 

Anyhow,  he  cannot  in  these  works  have  influenced  Masaccio ;  nor  can,  for 
instance,  the  oft-mentioned  shivering  figure  in  the  baptismal  scene  of  the 
Castiglione  Baptistry  have  served  as  a  model  for  its  famous  counterpart  in 
the  baptismal  scene  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel,  but  the  very  opposite  must  have 
been  the  case.  At  any  rate,  in  our  opinion,  Masolino  was  still  painting  about 
the  time  of  Masaccio's  death  in  a  style  little  influenced  by  the  spirit  then 
abroad.  Hence,  also,  we  must  ascribe  the  innovations  of  Masaccio  less  to 
the  lessons  of  his  master,  Masolino,  than  to  his  own  efforts,  to  the  influence 
of  the  contemporary  sculptors  who  were  leading  the  way  in  the  new  direction, 
and  to  his  rivalry  with  some  of  his  fellow-painters,  amongst  whom  Paolo 
Uccelli  especially  endeavoured  to  work  out  the  principles  of  perspective 
scientifically,  whilst  Andrea  del  Castagno  tried  to  introduce  that  crude 
naturalism  characterized  by  the  Italians  with  the  epithet  of  "il  terribile." 

But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  in  what  special  way  all  these  varied 
tendencies  affected  the  young  Masaccio,  all  absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  art. 
He  must  have  taken  an  independent  footing  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  nay,  if  any 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  order  in  which  Yasari  mentions  his  works,  he 
must  have  already  produced  a  series  of  paintings  still  seen  by  Vasari  in 
Florence,  even  before  his  very  first  visit  to  Rome,  early  as  that  was.  Amongst 
these  may  have  been  a  tempera  painting  representing  the  Madonna  seated, 
with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  at  the  feet  of  St.  Anna,  and  seen  by  Vasari  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Florence ;  also  an  Annunciation  in  a  house 
adorned  with  columns,  the  perspective  of  which  struck  Vasari  as  very  success- 
fully handled,  and  painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  beyond  the  Arno. 
He  is  said  to  have  also  depicted  with  exceptionally  good  foreshortening,  St.  Ivo 
of  Brittany  at  a  pillar  alfresco,  in  the  Abbey  at  Florence. 

He  had  moreover  painted,  also  alfresco,  a  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  another  sacred  subject  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
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He  is  even  supposed  to  have  found  his  way  while  still  quite  young  to  the  city 
of  Pisa,  in  order  there  to  execute  a  good-sized  altarpiece  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmine ;  after  which,  returning  to  Florence,  and  still  before  his  journey  to 
Rome,  at  least  according  to  Yasari's  order,  he  there  painted  in  the  nude  a  male 
and  a  female  figure  for  the  house  of  the  Ruccellai. 

Of  all  these  works  two  only  are  still  extant-— the  Holy  Trinity  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Holy  Family  seen  by  Vasari  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose.  There  is  another  painting  in  the  same  church, 
brought  to  light  in  this  century,  but  very  badly  restored,  the  perspective  of 
which  is  greatly  praised  by  Vasari.  This  praise  is  partly  justified  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  who  saw  it  in  a  better  state  than  it  is  now  in.  They  also 
speak  highly  of  the  fine  foreshortening  of  the  feet  of  the  Eternal  Father ;  and 
they  praise  the  strikingly  natural  treatment  of  the  muscles,  reminding  one  of 
the  sculptor  Donatello,  in  the  lines  of  agony  on  the  features  of  Christ,  although 
the  whole  head,  hands,  and  feet  belong,  in  many  respects,  still  to  the  earlier 
Giottesque  type.  In  any  case  the  painting  seems  so  very  characteristic  of 
Masaccio  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  referred  to  such  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life. 

This  may  have  much  more  easily  been  the  case  with  the  above-mentioned 
altarpiece  seen  by  Vasari  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  now  in  the 
Florentine  Academy  (Room  No.  36,  containing  large  subjects).  This  work 
also  has  suffered  much  from  time  and  the  restorer's  hand,  especially  in  the 
colouring,  but  the  composition  and  form  may  still  be  readily  recognised. 
In  a  pointed  Gothic  frame,  St,  Anna  is  seated  on  a  throne,  her  left  hand 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Mary,  who  is  seated  between  her  knees,  at  her  feet, 
holding  the  naked  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Angels  in  flowing  garments  are 
introduced  on  either  aide  and  above  the  group.  St.  Anna  is  veiled  to  the  chin, 
and  Mary's  head  is  wrapped  in  a  covering  falling  down  on  both  sides.  All 
the  heads  have  massive  halos  partly  filled  in  with  Gothic  inscriptions,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  still  clearly  stamped  with  the  mediaeval  character  of 
Giotto's  school.  But  in  the  details  the  new  freedom  of  style  everywhere  breaks 
out,  especially  in  the  nude  parts,  as  in  the  body  of  the  child,  and  in  the  heads 
of  both  women,  which  display  homely  traits,  much  more  personal  than  Giotto's 
school  would  have  ever  ventured  to  impart  to  sacred  characters.  The  head 
of  the  Madonna,  judging  from  the  photograph  lying  before  us,  might  almost 
be  taken  for  that  of  a  Florentine  woman  of  the  present  day,  some  forty  or  fiftj' 
years  old.  There  is  a  certain  fretful  expression  in  the  face  of  the  young 
Saviour,  while  the  heads  of  the  angels  are  poor  in  expression,  not  at  all  in 
advance  of  the  usual  Giottesque  type. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  rightly  point  out  that  the  style  of  this  painting, 
which  there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  for  not  ascribing  to  Masaccio,  is  weaker 
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than  that  of  those  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  usually  referred  to  him ;  so  that 
this  circumstance  would  argue  in  favour  of  his  being  the  author  of  those 
works. 

We  have  entered  on  the  discussion  of  these  paintings,  following  Vasari's 
arrangement,  without  advancing  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  the  first  period 
of  Masaccio's  Florentine  studies ;  they  may,  at  least  in  part,  have  been  produced 
after  the  artist's  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  This  will  even  seem 
extremely  probable  with  most  of  them,  when  we  remember  at  what  a  very  early 
age  Masaccio  must  have  first  found  his  way  to  that  city.  This  event  took 
place  in  his  seventeenth  year,  whether  it  was  the  plague  of  1417,  as  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  assume,  that  drove  him  out  of  Florence,  or  whether  he  was 
attracted  thither  through  his  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Eternal 
City  and  of  the  ancient  works  of  Art  therein  deposited,  towards  which  Brunel- 
leschi,  Ghiberti,  and  Donatello  had  long  directed  the  attention  of  artists ;  or 
whether,  lastly,  he  undertook  the  journey  on  the  direct  invitation  of  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Clement's,  possibly  also  on  behalf  of  his  teacher,  Masolino. 
Vasari  writes :  "  Yet  he  did  not  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  Florence,  and, 
impelled  by  his  love  and  zeal  for  Art,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  in  order 
there  to  study  and  outstrip  others ;  and  so  he  did.  In  Rome  he  acquired  great 
repute,  and  he  painted  *  The  Passion '  in  fresco  for  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Clement's  in  a  chapel  of  that  church ;  also  the  *  Thieves  on  the  Cross,*  and 
events  from  the  life  of  the  holy  martyr,  St.  Catherine." 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  hold  that  this  account  of  Yasari  must  be 
accepted  as  substantially  correct.  The  chapel  here  spoken  of  lies  to  the  right 
as  you  enter  by  the  north  side  doorway  of  the  interesting  old  basilica,  which  is 
supported  on  Ionic  pillars  and  richly  adorned  with  mosaics. 

Of  these  paintings  the  Crucifixion  is  found  on  the  narrow  wall  behind  the 
altar ;  the  history  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  contrary,  is  painted  on  the  side  walls, 
or  at  least  on  the  side  wall  to  the  left,  whilst  the  scenes  on  the  opposite  wall 
between  the  windows  are  referred  by  many  to  another  legend. 

In  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the  break 
with  the  traditional  style  of  composition  of  GKotto's  school — ^a  break  which, 
however,  shows  itself  by  no  means  to  advantage  through  a  want  of  unity  in 
the  outlines.  In  the  formation  of  individual  groups  and  figures  of  this  painting, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  beginning  of  a  freer  life  and  an  attempt  at  producing 
better  perspective  foreshortenings  clash  with  the  still  clearly  perceptible  influences 
of  a  still  earlier  impulse. 

Of  the  paintings  on  the  side  walls  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  those  which 
face  the  windows,  and  which  avowedly  represent  events  from  the  life  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria.  There  are  five  distinct  scenes.  In  the  first  the  saint 
is  described  in  discussion  with  heathen  philosophers  before  the  judgment- seat 
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of  Maxentius.  The  dispute  takes  place  in  a  hall  painted  red  and  green  on  the 
panelling.  The  haughty  judge,  with  scowling  glance,  and  dressed  in  a  blue 
robe,  is  enthroned  before  a  red  arras  on  the  narrow  wall  of  the  room,  at  the 
side  walls  of  which  the  philosophers  are  seated  on  benches,  in  groups  of  four, 
on  either  side.  We  have  here  characteristic  animated  heads  of  various  ages, 
yet  mostly  bald — ^genuine  features  of  philosophers,  whose  truth  to  nature  is 
even  still  clearly  perceptible. 

Between  these  sages  stands  the  saint,  turned  towards  the  left,  arrayed  in  a 
simple  blue  robe.  The  fair,  artless,  yet  clever  little  head  is  encircled  by  a 
thick  golden  halo,  and  the  artist  has  most  skilfully  contrived  to  represent  the 
action  of  expounding  her  faith  by  the  motion  of  her  hand.  She  is  explaining 
her  reasons  on  her  fingers'  ends,  and  we  already  perceive,  from  the  expression 
on  the  faces  of  the  philosophers,  that  these  learned  persons  are  yielding  assent, 
partly  unwillingly  and  with  reluctance,  partly  with  joyful  acquiescence. 

The  consequences  of  their  conversion  are  set  forth  on  the  same  painting 
with  reduced  figures  in  a  simple  mountain  landscape,  visible  through  a  window 
in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  hall,  and  not ''  in  a  painting  on  the  wall,"  as  Forster 
supposes.  They  are  suffering  for  the  faith  in  the  flames,  still  somewhat 
awkwardly  handled  by  the  artist,  and  above  which  their  heads  appear,  whilst 
the  saint  stands  before  them  inspiring  them  with  confidence  and  hope. 

The  composition  of  the  whole  still  betrays  much  weakness.  The  colours 
are  skilfully  disposed,  although  naturally  not  blended,  in  the  artistic  sense,  in 
perfect  harmony  together.  Individual  details  show  a  fresh,  throbbing  life  such 
as  no  previous  Italian  artist  had  attempted.  The  new  impulse  is  here  clearly 
struggling  to  sever  itself  from  the  past. 

Of  the  other  paintings  of  the  series,  the  scene  in  which  St.  Catherine  is 
deriding  the  idol  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  is  marked  by 
prominent  sharpness  of  personal  character  in  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  The 
picture  which  represents  the  saint  standing  unharmed  between  the  wheels  of 
the  instrument  of  torture  broken  by  the  angels,  has  suffered  severely  from  an 
overcoating  of  paint. 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  all  these  paintings  is  that  which  in  two 
scenes  describes  the  emperor's  daughter,  converted  by  St.  Catherine,  gazing  on 
her  from  the  prison,  and  the  subsequent  martyrdom  of  the  princess. 

The  centre  of  the  semicircular  painting  is  occupied  by  the  lofty  prison, 
from  which  the  road  to  the  left,  designed  with  an  evident  eye  for  the 
perspective,  leads  up  to  where  the  emperor's  daughter  is  seated  on  a  stool 
before  the  window.  St.  Catherine  is  gazing  out  at  this  window.  The  scene 
between  the  two  women  is  justly  famous.  In  pious  devotion  and  resignation 
the  imperial  princess  is  seated,  clothed  in  a  simple  green  dress ;  a  crown  lies 
on  the  drapery  that  envelops  her  head,  and  her  hands  rest  upon  her  breast. 
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She  hearkens  to  the  words  of  the  saint,  whose  action  is  again  clearly  one 
of  exhortation.  The  whole  scene  is  perhaps  more  ideally  than  realistically 
conceived  ;  but  it  is  very  charming  and  beautiful. 

To  the  right  of  the  prison,  the  execution  of  the  convert  is  depicted. 
The  headsman,  a  fair,  slim  youth,  whose  tight-fitting  dress  afibrds  scope  for 
the  display  at  least  of  the  outlines  of  his  figure,  has  just  accomplished  his 
bloody  work,  and  is  again  sheathing  his  sword.  On  the  ground  lies  the  head 
of  the  martyr,  severed  from  the  trunk,  which  has  rolled  over,  and  lies*  there 
with  folded  hands.  In  the  background  her  soul  is  being  carried  up,  by  a 
red-winged  angel,  to  the  purple  vault  of  heaven.  A  true  realism  is  not  yet 
even  here  thoroughly  worked  out ;  but  the  striving  after  nature  is  unmis- 
takable. 

The  fifth  and  last  painting  of  the  series  depicts  the  martyrdom  of^ 
St.  Catherine  herself,  in  an  open  landscape  confined  by  rugged  heights.  In 
a  kneeling  attitude,  bending  slightly  forward,  and  with  folded  outstretched 
hands,  she  awaits  the  deadly  stroke  from  the  headsman,  whose  sword-arm 
is  already  raised  for  the  blow.  A  number  of  insolent  soldiery  crowd  round. 
To  the  right,  a  sheer  bare  rock  stands  in  the  centre,  and  on  its  flat  summit 
the  saint  lies  on  her  bier,  surrounded  by  three  angels,  whilst  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture  another  angel  with  red  wings  bears  the  soul  away  to  heaven  in 
the  form  of  an  infant. 

The  embodiment  of  the  soul  under  this  form,  which  we  meet  with  again 
in  the  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  where  the  soids  of  the  thieves  are  drawn 
out  of  their  mouths,  is  still  the  mediaeval  conception  of  the  previous  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expressive  attitudes  in  this  last  painting  display  a 
truth  and  freedom  that  point  directly  to  the  new  era.  The  whole  series 
is  clearly  the  work  of  a  transition  period,  and  of  an  artist  educated  in  certain 
traditions,  from  which  he  has  not  been  yet  able  thoroughly  to  emancipate 
himself,  but  whose  independent  onward  striving  may  be  perceived  at  every 
step  he  takes — in  the  treatment  of  the  nude  as  well  as  of  the  perspective, 
in  the  significant  action  as  much  as  in  the  application  of  the  colours. 

It  cannot  be  stated  positively  when  these  works  were  ^painted,  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  completed  before  the  year  1421,  because  Masaccio 
can  have  returned  to  Florence  at  latest  about  the  beginning  of  that  year.  He 
must  have  therefore  executed  them  not  earlier  than  in  his  nineteenth  year  ; 
hence  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  their  authenticity,  at  least  on  the  ground 
of  his  age. 

Nor  can  it  now  be  ascertained  whether  the  other  works  executed  by 
Masaccio  in  Rome  are  to  be  referred  to  his  first  or  to  his  second  and  last 
residence  in  the  Eternal  City.  Vasari,  however,  seems  to  incline  to  the 
first  view. 
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The  most  important  of  these  seems  to  have  been  a  tempera  painting  in 
u  little  chapel  near  the  sacristy  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  On 
it  the  Santa  Maria  della  Neve  was  represented  surrounded  by  four  saints,  so 
well  painted  that  they  seemed  to  stand  out  in  relief.  There  were  also 
depicted  in  this  painting  Pope  Martin  V.  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund  II. 
Yasari  tells  us  that  he  examined  the  work  in  company  with  Michael  Angelo, 
who  greatly  praised  it.     Yet  it  seems  to  have  since  perished  with  the  rest. 

It  is  certain  that  soon  after  completing  the  frescoes  in  St.  Clement's, 
Masaccio  returned  to  Florence,  although,  as  Yasari  informs  us,  Pope  Martin  Y. 
had  intended  to  intrust  other  works  to  him.  If,  as  Yasari  assumes,  political 
changes  induced  the  young  artist  to  return  to  his  native  place,  these  cannot 
have  arisen,  as  the  biographer  of  the  Cinquecento  era  supposes^  from  the  recall 
of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  from  exile,  for  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  the  year 
1434,  that  is,  after  Masaccio's  death.  And  in  truth  it  appears,  from  the 
comparison  of  sundry  dates,  that  the  artist  must  have  re-entered  Florence 
either  in  the  last  months  of  the  year  1420,  or  during  the  first  days  of  the  next 
year.  For  Pope  Martin,  who,  as  stated,  meant  to  give  Masaccio  further 
commissions  in  Eome,  did  not  reach  the  Eternal  City  till  the  end  of 
September,  1420,  while  Masaccio  had  already  joined  the  Florentine  guild  of 
physicians  and  apothecaries  on  January  7th,  1421. 

If  his  return  was  brought  about  by  political  motives,  these  must  have 
had  reference  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  about  this  time  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  afEairs  in  Florence,  although  he  was  not  appointed  Gonfuloniere 
till  September,  1421,  which  Knudtzon  ("  Masaccio,"  p.  148)  justly  mentions 
as  diminishing  the  probability  of  this  motive.  Enough,  therefore,  that 
Masaccio  effected  his  return  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  he  may  have 
accordingly  been  at  work  in  St.  Clement's,  Bome,  while  still  in  his  nine- 
teenth year. 

The  &me  of  his  great  performances  in  Rome  must  have  already  reached 
Florence.  Immediately  after  his  return,  he  was  engaged  to  complete  the 
frescoes  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Brancacci  family  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Carmine.  When  and  by  whom  this  chapel  was  founded 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  question  Yasari's 
statement  that  the  paintings  in  it  were  begun  by  Masaccio's  teacher,  Masolino. 
Indeed,  it  seems  likely  enough,  as  Yasari  says,  that  he  had  painted  the  "  Four 
Evangelists"  of  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  arches  the  "  Calling  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Andrew,"  "Peter's  Denial  of  Our  Lord,"  and  the  so-called 
"  Navicella,"  or  shipwreck  of  the  Apostles,  all  of  which  unfortuitately  have 
been  plastered  over,  and  other  subjects  painted  on  the  fresh  groimd. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Yasari  does  not  seem  to  be  correct  in  ascribing 
to  Masolino  the  two  still   preserved   wall-paintings— one  representing  the 
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resusoitation  of  Tabitha  or  Petronilla  by  Peter,  together  with  the  healing 
of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  by  Peter  and  John ;  the  other, 
of  smaller  proportions,  the  preaching  of  Peter  to  the  heathen.  For  the 
reasons  above  stated,  these  works  also  seem  more  probably  to  have  been 
executed  by  Masaccio. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the  reason  why  Masolino  was  relieved 
by  Masaccio  while  engaged  on  these  works.  But  in  any  case  both  artists 
worked  together  for  some  time,  for  we  know  that  Masolino  was  still  in  Florence 
in  1423,  and  even  in  1425,  and  did  not  set  out  for  Hungary  till  after  that  year. 
However,  before  b^ing  intrusted  with  the  chapel,  Masaccio  was  obliged  to 
give  proof  of  his  skill  by  painting  a  "  St.  Paul "  near  the  bell-rope  of  the 
church.  Of  this  figure,  destroyed  in  1675,  Vasari  wrote:  "Herein  he 
displayed  extraordinary  excellence,  for  the  head  of  the  saint,  in  which  is 
reproduced  from  the  life  that  of  Bartolo  di  Angiolino  Angiolini,  has  something 
so  powerful  and  vivid  {una  terribilitd  tanto  grande),  that  speech  alone  seems 
to  be  wanting  to  it.  And  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  St.  Peter  will 
recognise  in  this  figure  that  majesty  of  the  Eoman  painting,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  invincible  power  of  that  divine  spirit,  which  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  faith.  In  the  same  painting,  he  showed  his  really  marvellous 
skill  at  foreshortening  the  aspect  upwards  (di  acortare  le  vedute  di  sot  to  in  su), 
as  is  still  shown  by  the  feet  of  the  apostle,  in  which  we  see  how  he  has 
thoroughly  grappled  with  this  difficulty.  For  the  hateful  old  fashion,  as  above 
described  by  mo,  of  making  all  the  figures  stand  on  tip-toe,  continued  till 
his  time  without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  He  alone,  and  earlier  than 
any  other,  brought  this  feature  of  Art  to  its  present  perfection." 

Anyhow,  the  issue  of  this  trial  was,  that  the  completion  of  the  wall-pictures 
in  the  chapel  was  intrusted  to  him.  But  he  appears  to  have  scarcely  begun 
this,  when  the  consecration  of  the  church,  on  April  I9th,  1422,  gave 
occasion  to  some  intermediate  work,  also  intrusted  to  him,  including  the 
execution  of  a  painting  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He  painted  it  with 
terra  verde  on  a  grey  ground,  over  the  cloister  door.  "  In  it,"  writes  Vasari, 
"he  introduced  the  portraits  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  following  the 
procession  in  mantles  and  cowls,  amongst  whom  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunelleschi 
in  clogs,  Donatello,  Masolino  of  Panciale,  his  teacher,  Antonio  Brancacci,  and 
so  on."  Here  also  Vasari  praises  the  hitherto  unapproached  truth  and 
naturalness  of  the  painting,  the  perspective  grouping  of  the  figures  in  the 
Piazza,  the  special  characteristics  of  individual  types,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  all  seemed  to  stand  firmly  on  their  feet  "not  otherwise  than  it  appears 
in  nature." 

Unfortunately  this  painting  also  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand, 
Crowe  and   Gavalcaselle  ascribe  to  him  another  fresco  recently  discovered 
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in  the  same  church,  which  also  sets  forth  a  procession,  but  in  bright  colours. 
But  we  cannot  in  this  place  enter  into  further  particulars  concerning  this 
painting. 

The  work  commemorating  the  consecration  he  probably  completed  in  the 
year  1423.  In  this  year  (or,  according  to  another  version,  in  the  next) 
Masaccio  is  believed,  on  documentary  evidence,  to  have  joined  the  painters' 
guild  of  St.  Luke,  and  now,  while  still  but  twenty -two  years  old,  he  seems 
to  have  set  himself  earnestly  to  work  on  that  grand  series  of  paintings  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  undying  fame  as  the  true 
originator  of  the  new  direction  in  pictorial  art. 

How  thoroughly  recognised  were  the  innovating  and  radical  tendencies  of 
these  works,  even  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Cinquecento,  is  fully 
witnessed  to  by  Vasari,  who  expressly  tells  us  that  "  all  the  famous  sculptors 
and  painters  that  lived  since  his  time  and  became  distinguished,  worked  and 
studied  in  that  chapel — Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  Fra  Filippo,  Filippino,  who 
finished  it,  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  Andrea  del  Gastagno,  Andrea  del  Verocchio, 
Domenico  del  Ghirlandajo,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro 
Perugino,  Fra  Bartolomeo  di  San  Marco,  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  and  the  divine 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  Here  Raphael  d'Urbino  also  learned  the  first 
beginnings  of  his  magnificent  method ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  who  wished  to  study 
art  have  ever  taken  lessons  from  that  chapel,  in  order  to  learn  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  the  right  process  from  Masaccio's  figures." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  emphatically  that  Masaccio  really 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  modem  pictorial  art.  We  have  now  more 
closely  to  examine  the  paintings  by  which  he  secured  for  himself  this  position. 

As  the  already  mentioned  paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  arches  have 
perished,  our  remarks  must  be  restricted  to  those  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  representations  of  "  The  Fall  "  and  "  The  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,"  all  of  these  treat  of  events  from  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  the  two  pillars  at  the  entrance,  adorned  each  with  two 
narrow  pieces,  one  above  the  other,  after  which  follow  the  two  side  walls 
of  the  chapel,  each  with  two  large  and  broad  paintings,  rich  in  figures,  placed 
also  one  above  the  other.  Lastly,  the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  adorned  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  and  of  the  window  above  it,  with  two  pieces,  making 
four  altogether,  but  broader  than  those  on  the  entrance  pillars. 

It  is  the  upper  paintings  of  these  latter  that  show  the  history  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  On  the  pillar  to  the  right,  they  stand  under  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
the  snake,  with  a  female  human  face,  coiling  its  long  neck  above  the  head  of 
Eve.  On  the  other  pillar,  to  the  left,  they  are  quitting  the  gates  of  Paradise 
with  gestures  expressive  of  grief.  An  angel  with  a  sword  hovers  above, 
motioning  them  out. 
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Of  the  paintings  beneath  these  on  the  same  entrance  pillars — ^whicbi  however, 
were  not  completed  till  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  oentury  by  Filippino 
Lippi — ^that  to  the  left  depicts  the  visit  paid  by  Paul  to  Peter  in  prison; 
and  that  to  the  right,  Peter's  liberation. 

Of  the  wall-paintings  within  the  chapel,  the  four  great  pieces  on  both  side 
walls  describe  each  of  them  two  or  more  scenes  within  the  same  compass.  The 
upper  piece  on  the  left  wall  represents  that  in  which  Peter,  at  the  bidding 
of  Christ,  takes  a  coin  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  in  order  to  pay  the  tribute. 
The  event  is  arranged  in  three  distinct  scenes.  In  the  great  centrepiece, 
the  publican  demands  the  tribute  of  Christ,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of 
his  twelve  followers  and  gives  the  order  to  Peter.  To  the  left,  in  the  centre, 
Peter  is  seen  extracting  the  ring  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  and  on  the  right 
we  see  him  handing  the  piece  of  money  to  the  publican. 

The  lower  painting  on  the  same  wall  contains  two  different  scenes.  That 
on  the  left  shows  Peter  encircled  by  a  great  crowd  of  earnest  and  noble- 
looking  spectators,  and  healing  a  naked  young  man  kneeling  on  his  shroud. 
On  the  right,  the  same  apostle  appears  enthroned  in  the  cathedra  and  in 
prayer. 

Various  portions  of  this  painting  are  justly  referred  to  a  later  period, 
and  to  the  hand  of  Filippino  Lippi. 

On  the  right  side  wall  of  the  chapel,  the  upper  painting  comprises  two 
distinct  scenes.  That  on  the  left  depicts  the  healing  of  the  cripple  by  Peter 
and  Paul  at  the  Temj^e  gate ;  that  on  the  right  shows  the  resuscitation  of 
a  young  woman,  seated  upright  in  her  shroud,  and  in  presence  of  several 
members  of  her  family.  She  is  sometimes  described  as  Tabitha  or  Tebea, 
and  at  others  as  Petronilla,  The  Peter  on  the  left  of  this  painting  turns 
his  back  to  the  Peter  on  the  right  of  it.  In  the  street  between  the  two  are 
seen  people  walking  about,  in  the  Fl(»entine  dress  of  the  day.  This  work  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Masolino, 

The  lower  painting,  on  the  same  right  side  wall  of  the  chapel,  shows  on 
the  right  Peter  before  Nero  or  the  pro-consul ;  on  the  left,  the  crucifixion 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  This,  as  well  as  the  two  lower  paintings 
on  the  entrance  columns,  is  now  at  last  universally  ascribed  to  Filippino 
Lippi. 

Finally,  of  the  paintings  on  the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  that  to  tlie  left 
above  shows  Peter  preaching,  and  is,  by  Vasari,  referred  to  Masolino.  All 
the  others  he  already  attributes  to  Masaccio.  They  are,  "Peter  baptizing 
the  Converted  Heathen,"  on  the  right  above;  "The  Cripple  healed  by  the 
Shadows  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  as  they  pass  by,''  on  the  left  below  ; 
and,  corresponding  to  it  on  the  right,  "  Peter  distributing  Alms." 

Thus  the  whole  cycle  comprises  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle 
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Peter,  though  the  sequence  can  make  no  claim  either  to  completeness  or  to 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  efrents*  Besides  this,  we  have  Adam  and  Eve 
as  representing  the  Old  Covenant,  and  originally  on  the  ceiling  the  Evangelists 
OS  symbolizing  the  New  Covenant. 

Of  these  pieces,  those  referred  to  Filippino  Lippi  will  be  discussed  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  that  artist.  All  the  rest  we  have  assigned  to  Masaccio. 
Doubtless  great  discrepancies  may  be  detected  in  them ;  some  stiff,  weak,  and 
evidently  older  ones  contrasting  forcibly  with  others,  more  mature,  freer, 
and  grander.  Still  these  differences  are  not  so  serious  but  that  they  may  be 
readily  explained  as  various  phases  of  development  of  one  and  the  same  young 
artist  vigorously  striving  for  improvement,  and  acting  under  the  inspiration 
of  fresh  impulses.  If  Masaccio  was  scarcely  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
began  to  work  on  the  series,  he  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty^seventh 
year  when  he  abandoned  the  work  in  1428.  But  who  will  deny  that  it 
must  have  been  during  these  very  years  that  an  artist  of  Masaccio' s  peculiar 
bent  would  have  from  year  to  year  developed  an  ever  freer  and  grander  style  P 
Hence  it  seems  but  natural  that  a  contrast  should  be  evident  in  works  executed 
by  him  in  his  two-and-twentieth  and  seven-and- twentieth  years,  such,  in  fact, 
as  exists  between  the  more  feeble  and  the  best  of  the  Brancacci  frescoes. 

Especially  striking  is  the  difference  between  the  two  paintings  exhibiting 
Adam  and  Eve.  On  the  first  of  these,  our  first  parents  stand  naked  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  posture  under  the  tree.  The  figures  are  no  doubt  partly 
correct,  but  still  somewhat  lifeless.  The  expression  of  the  features  is  also 
rather  flat ;  although  the  realistic  traits  of  Adam  are  already  cast  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  the  new  era. 

In  the  second  painting  (see  woodcut  at  p.  295),  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
is  the  angel  in  the  air  drawn  with  bold  foreshortening  and  simple  grand 
movement,  but  the  guilty  pair  being  driven  out  of  Eden  are  depicted  with 
the  most  artistic  animation. 

The  modelling  of  the  naked  bodies  is  already  plastic  and  full  of  life,  while 
the  bodily  and  mental  action  are  expressed  so  excellently  that  Raphael  himself 
has  repeated  them  in  his  Biblical  illustrations  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Vatican 
Loggie.  Adam  holds  both  his  hands  to  his  face,  m  an  attitude  of  the  deepest 
shame  and  most  overwhelming  grief;  but  Eve  gives  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  shame  with  the  free  and  natural  position  of  the  arms  and  hands  which 
is  seen  in  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  whilst  her  xmcovered  face  seems  almost 
distorted  by  the  violence  of  her  anguish.  Realistic  painting  here  awakens 
to  the  full  consciousness  of  its  capabilities,  and  to  the  complete  command 
of  its  materials.  In  contrasting  these  two  paintings,  however,  we  should  make 
allowance  for  the  intention  of  the  artist,  who  in  the  first  evidently  meant 
to  express  a  state  of  repose,  and  in  the  second  quite  as  evidently  vehement 
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action.  Action  clearly  corresponded  better  with  his  own  energetic  nature. 
Ilowever,  when  we  examine  more  closely  both  these  works,  wo  shall  not  fail 
to  detect  the  same  common  traits  and  the  same  common  method  of  treatment, 
which  point  to  the  same  hand  at  various  stages  of  its  development.  This 
relation  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  two  other  paintings,  which,  being  more 
feeble,  were  formerly  referred  to  Masolino.  These  are  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  and  the  large  piece  containing  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
Temple  gate,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  maiden.  Here  the  unrealistic  and 
almost  Giottesque  appearance  of  the  building  in  which  the  resuscitation  takes 
place,  and  the  by  no  means  Giottesque  looseness  of  the  composition  of  the 
painting  last  mentioned,  are  fully  overbalanced  by  the  quite  modem  correctness 
of  perspective  of  the  other  buildings,  and  by  the  naturalness  of  the  individual 
figures  therein  depicted. 

Still  the  figure  of  Peter  preaching,  though  full  of  character  and  finely 
drawn  in  profile,  in  features  and  bearing  is  a  weaker,  though  by  no  means  a 
much  weaker,  precursor  of  the  Peter  handing  the  tribute  money  to  the 
publican.  Of  all  the  paintings  in  question,  the  most  perfect  are  certainly  "  The 
Baptism,"  "  The  Alms,"  *'  The  Healing  of  the  Lame  Man,"  and,  above  all 
others,  the  grand  tribute  scene  (see  woodcut,  p.  302). 

Unfortunately  '^  The  Baptism  "  has  suffered  much.  The  at  one  time  famous 
shivering  figure,  standing  in  the  foregroimd  to  the  right,  and  awaiting  his 
turn  to  be  baptized,  can  now  be  scarcely  appreciated  at  its  real  worth.  But 
Yasari  assures  us  that  it  was  a  constant  subject  of  admiration  for  old  and  recent 
artists,  and  another  Italian  historian  asserts  that  it  almost  makes  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Art.  But  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  ftdly  enabled 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  excellent  finish  of  the  nude  in  all  these  figures, 
the  grand  appearance  of  Peter  baptizing,  in  long  flowing  robes,  and  here  also 
in  profile,  the  admirable  and  animated  grouping  of  the  whole,  and  the  harmony 
of  these  groups  with  the  open,  realistic,  yet  simple  and  grandly  conceived 
mountain-landscape  of  the  background.  Before  the  time  of  Masaccio,  nothing 
at  all  approaching  to  all  this  had  yet  been  produced. 

The  two  corresponding  pieces,  below  and  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  to 
the  left,  the  healing  of  the  cripple  by  the  shadow  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
John,  as  they  calmly  and  majestically  pass  by,  and  to  the  right,  the  distribution 
of  alms  by  the  same  apostles,  are  in  their  grand  simplicity,  combined  with 
an  almost  crude  realism,  highly  characteristic  examples  of  the  art  of  our 
pioneer.  Those  apparently  contradictory  qualities  are  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  so  combined  in  the  works  of  any  other  artist.  We  fancy  we  see  the 
very  individuals  before  us,  they  stand  out  so  lifelike.  Yet  they  are  set  forth 
with  a  dignity,  an  inspiration,  and  a  hallowed  fire,  which  transplants  us  into 
a  higher  sphere.     The  simple,  grand  foldings  of  the  somewhat  antique  apostolic 
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robes  play  their  part  in  producing  this  effect,  while  the  heads  are  amongst 
the  most  expressive  ever  created  by  Art. 

In  the  first  of  these  paintings,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  beggars 
deserve  special  attention,  whilst  the  fresh  young  woman,  with  the  thinly- 
clad  child  in  her  arms,  in  the  centre  of  the  other,  has  often  been  praised. 

But  as  regards  the  great  tribute  piece,  in  three  separate  scenes,  this 
assuredly  belongs  for  all  time  to  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  the  history  of 
Pictorial  Art.  It  no  doubt  bears  the  stamp  of  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  treatment  of  one  subject  in  three  scenes,  not  only  within  one  frame- 
work, but  even  within  the  same  realistically  conceived  landscape,  is  an  illogical 
expedient  which  the  sixteenth  century,  if  at  all,  certainly  in  exceptional 
instances  only,  had  recourse  to,  but  which,  as  was  not  unfreqUently  the  case 
with  the  painting  of  classical  antiquity,  seemed  perfectly  natural  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Characteristic  also  is  the  method  of  grouping, 
which  is  still  unacquainted  with  the  graduated  arrangement  of  the  next 
century,  and  disposes  the  figures  side  by  side,  as  far  as  possible  at  one  uniform 
elevation,  according  to  the  "  isocephalous "  fashion  of  the  antique  reliefs. 
This  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  grand  centre  group,  consisting  of  the 
already-mentioned  individual  figures  of  Christ,  the  publican,  and  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  heads  of  those  in  the  backgroimd  are  here  on  a  reduced  scale, 
with  a  view  to  the  perspective;  but  being  placed  directly  on  an  even  line 
together,  they  come  out  all  the  more  vividly  in  contrast  with  each  other. 

This  general  method  of  grouping,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  work  under 
consideration,  is  at  the  same  time  in  no  way  at  variance  with  the  monumental 
style  of  such  broad  and  expressive  waU-paintings.  In  any  case,  even  with 
these  peculiarities,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  monumental 
painting.  The  heads  of  the  apostles,  apart  from  their  personal  character — 
shown,  for  instance,  in  the  fact  that  his  contemporaries  recognised  one  of  them 
as  a  likeness  of  Masaccio  himself — are  of  a  noble  grandeur  and  moral  elevation, 
raising  them  high  above  all  mere  earthly  inspirations.  Not  mere  fishermen, 
but  really  hallowed  beings,  Masaccio  here  portrays,  whose  sanctity  at  the 
same  time,  however,  is  not  displayed  in  affected  distortions  of  the  features, 
but  in  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  moral  earnestness. 

The  foldings  of  the  somewhat  antique  drapery  are  also  handled  simply 
and  boldly,  while  the  movements  are  thoroughly  lifelike  and  natural.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Peter  in  the  left  scene,  taking  the  coin  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fish,  and  in  that  on  the  right,  where  the  apostle,  here  an 
exceptionally  majestic  figure,  hands  the  piece  of  money  to  the  publican. 

The  gestures  of  the  Saviour  also,  and  of  the  first  apostle  in  the  centre 
group,  are  equally  natural.    The  open  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  again,  set 
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off  in  the  centre  and  background  with  fine,  Blim  trees,  and  in  the  foreground 
to  the  right  with  a  stately  building,  reveals  in  every  touch  the  new  direction 
that  Masaccio  so  mightily  aided  in  bringing  to  perfection.  And  if  the 
perspective  is  here  also  worked  out  with  more  feeling  than  consciousness,  it  is 
a  feeling  moving  in  the  right  groove,  and  guided  by  much  study.  It  is, 
us  stated,  altogether  a  characteristic  work  of  the  fifbeenth  century;  it  shows 
traces  of  all  the  innovations  by  which  the  Art  of  this  period  is  characterized, 
as  well  as  a  certain  lack  of  freedom,  which  was  not  entirely  overcome  till  the 
Cinquecento  epoch.  But  if  Italian  Art  of  the  Quattrocento  times  produced  any 
work  destined  for  immortality,  surely  it  was  this. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  knowledge  of  perspective  displayed  by 
Masaccio,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Yasari  states  that  he  was  instructed 
in  the  rules  of  this  art,  as  well  as  of  architecture,  by  the  great  architect 
Brunelleschi,  and  his  early  death,  much  to  the  regret  of  Brunelleschi  himself, 
seems  alone  to  have  interrupted  these  studies. 

Besides  all  the  advantages  of  composition,  of  natural  features,  and  of 
spiritual  expression,  these  frescoes  exhibit  moreover  an  effect  of  colouring 
such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  is  not  again  met  with  till  the 
time  of  Correggio.  Masaccio  painted  very  rapidly,  in  great  sections,  with 
transparent  colours  on  a  white  ground.  "  The  broad  shadows  were  glazed 
with  warm  and  transparent  tones,  and  fhsed  through  the  semitones  into  equally 
broad  lights.  The  flesh  tints  thus  gained  a  bright  though  soft  and  golden 
tinge,  and  relief  was  obtained  by  the  perfect  juxtaposition  of  tints  rather  than 
by  careful  minuteness  of  stippling.  .  .  .  The  colours  are  in  the  proper  key  for 
securing  harmony,  substantial  and  showing  stuff,  subordinate  to  each  other,  and 
full  of  that  xmiting  vapour  which  is  so  admirable  in  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  Correggio."  ("  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,"  i.  639.) 

Masaccio  did  not  complete  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  We  know 
for  certain  that  the  last  of  the  wall-paintings  were  finished  by  Filippino  Lippi, 
though  probably  after  Masaccio's  sketches.  Masaccio  can  have  been  at  work 
in  Florence  not  later  than  the  year  1428,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  for  what  reason 
the  famous  young  artist  interrupted  his  work.  We  know,  however,  that  he 
was  still  in  Florence  in  the  year  1427,  though,  in  accordance  with  Vasari's 
account  of  his  natural  carelessness,  by  no  means  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  only  document  we  possess  referring  to  his  life  at  this  time,  is  a  declaration 
of  his  ways  and  means  in  his  own  handwriting,  such  as  was  then  exacted  of 
all  Florentine  burgesses,  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  assessment  of  their  incomes. 
We  learn  from  this  important  record  that  Masaccio  was  then  residing  with 
his  mother  and  brother  Giovanni,  five  years  his  junior,  in  a  house  in  the 
Santa  Croce  district.  His  mother  possessed  a  small  income,  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  a  number  of  doubtful  outstanding  accounts. 
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Masaccio  himself  had  little  else  but  debts,  though  he  vas  in  receipt  of  six  soldi 
daily.  He  had  also  an  assistant,  named  Andrea  di  Giufitii  whom  he,  however^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  pay  regularly,  as  he  owed  him  6iz  florins 
in  1427.  This  declaration  is  the  last  document  we  possess  concerning  the  life 
of  Masaccio.  "Wbether  it  was  urgent  poverty,  or  the  jealous  persecution*  of 
his  enemies,  that  again  drove  him  from  this  city  that  he  had  made  his  home, 
we  cannot  say.  But  it  may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  he  abandoned  the 
great  work  of  his  hands  and  genius,  that  he  forsook  mother  and  brother^  and 
again  found  his  way  to  Rome,  seemingly  in  the  year  1428,  in  order  here  to 
disappear  and  die  a  lonely  death.  For  when  Masaccio  should  have  again  made 
a  return  of  his  income  for  the  year  1429,  an  unknown  hand  wrote  upon  the 
usual  schedule  these  words :  "  Dicesi  i  morto  a  Roma  " — "  Said  to  have  died  in 
Rome."  The  painter  whom  Masaccio  himself  returned  in  1427  as  his  creditor 
in  the  sum  of  102  lire  4  soldi,  a  certain  Niccold  di  Ser  Lapo,  stated  in  his 
schedule  for  the  year  1430  that  Masaccio  still  owed  him  68  florins,  but  that 
lie  had  no  hope  of  recovering  this  amount,  the  painter  having  gone  to  Rome, 
and  died  there,  while  liis  brother  Giovanni  wisely  declined  to  accept  the  family 
inheritance. 

The  dork  end  of  this  highly  gifted  young  painter  gave  occasion  to  all 
sorts  of  rumours.  Vasari  says :  "  Whether  it  happened  through  envy  and 
persecution,  or  because  the  rarest  things  mostly  perish  soonest,  he  was  carried 
off  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  genius,  and  so  suddenly  that  there  were  not 
wanting  men  to  say  that  he  died  of  poison  rather  than  by  any  other  miriiiap." 

The  above*quoted  records  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Masaccio  died  in 
Rome  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  though  We  hear  nothing  of  his  body  being 
transferred  to  Florence.  Yet  Yasari  tells  us  also  tiiat  he  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence,  where  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Latin 
and  the  other  in  Italian,  Were  isaid  to  have  in  after  titnes  marked  his  tomb. 
The  drift  of  the  first  was  that  he  painted  vividly  from  nature^  was  Buonarotti's 
master,  and  learned  his  art  of  himself  alone. 

At  present  no  such  monument  or  inscription  seems  to  eadst  in  that  church. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  building,  dating  firom  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  28th  Janua^,  1771,  and 
rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  Art,  the  Brancacci  Chapel  escaped  the 
flames  on  that  occasion,  and  it  is  probable  that  what  Yasari  saw  in  the  old 
church  was  merely  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  artist. 

We  are  imable  here  to  notice  any  of  his  other  works,  whether  genuine 

or  not.    Of  all  the  paintings  said  to  be  by  him  in  sundry  galleries,  not  one 

con  be  considered  imdoubtedly  authentic.     Nor  is  this  the  place  to  examine 

^into  the  many  sketches  referred    to    him,  and    dispersed  amongst  various 
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collections.  The  higli  place  in  the  history  of  Art  awarded  to  Masaccio  by 
the  older  Italian  writers  is  sufficiently  justified  by  his  still-preserved  genuine 
works.  Those  writers  felt  surprise  chiefly  at  the  striking  truth  of  his  paintings. 
Thus  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his  commentary  on  Dante,  wrote  so  early  as  1481, 
that  our  artist  possessed  remarkable  invention  and  the  gift  of  plastic  repre- 
sentation in  a  high  degree,  relying  solely  on  a  close  imitation  of  nature  and 
the  relief  of  his  figures.  Further,  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  perspec- 
tiveSy  and  that  he  worked  very  easily,  so  that  he  would  have  very  probably 
reached  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

Yasari  also,  as  we  have  seen,  praises  beyond  everything  else  the  truth  to 
nature  and  the  improvement  of  the  perspective  introduced  by  our  master.  In 
truth,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  older  writers  must  have  pronounced 
such  a  judgment,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Zahn  should  feel  surprised  at  it. 
For  all  those  successive  advances  in  the  Art,  which  may  nowadays  seem  to 
us  essential,  and,  in  fact,  universally  accepted  technical  first  principles  of  every 
painting,  and  which  alone  render  possible  a  really  perfect  work  of  Art,  although 
not  exclusively  constituting  its  essential  nature,  all  these  were  secured  for  all 
time  to  Art  by  Masaccio  and  some  of  his  associates ;  but,  practically  speaking, 
before  all  others  by  our  master.  Before  his  time,  no  age  or  people,  perhaps^ 
not  even  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans  themselves,  had  emancipated  painting 
in  this  respect,  or  revealed  to  it  its  peculiar  capabilities,  or  even  its  essential 
constitution  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 

Hence  it  is  but  natural  that,  as  with  the  egg  of  Columbus,  these  very 
technical  improvements  should  be  looked  upon  from  the  first  as  the  points 
in  his  works  that  established  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  pictorial  art.  And 
in  truth  these  are  what  mainly  constitute  fresh  landmarks.  But  when,  besides 
them,  we  further  discover  a  harmony  in  the  lines,  a  dramatic  animation,  a 
depth  of  personal  character,  and  a  nobility  of  spiritual  conception — a  series 
of  qualities  raising  him  uot  only  above  his  predecessors,  but  his  immediate 
followers  also,  and  ranking  him  with  the  very  greatest  artists  of  all  times — 
all  this  becomes  doubtless  for  us  the  chief  point  of  interest ;  while  for  the 
inquirer  into  the  history  of  the  development  of  Art,  it  is  but  an  enhancement 
of  his  fame,  rendering  it  doubly  to  be  regretted  that  this  mighty  genius  was 
not  spared  to  enrich  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his  riper  years. 


Note. 

The  works  consulted  or  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notice  of  Masaccio  are  : — 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  :    "  A    New  History  of   Painting  in   Italy," 
vol.  i.,  1864,  pp.  499—650. 
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German  Edition  of  same,  by  Dr.  Max  Jordan,  2  vols.,  1869. 

Latard  :  "  The  Brancacci  Chapel,"  London,  1868. 

A.  VON  Zahn  :  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,"  1869,  s.  165 — 171. 

W.  LuBKE  :  ibidem,  1870,  s.  280. 

A.  VON  Reumont  :  ibidem,  1870,  s.  75, 

Ernst  Forster:  "Gteschichte  der  Italienischen  Kunst,"  3  vols.,  1870, 
8.  151—188. 

Frederick  G.  Knudtzon  :  <*  Masaccio  og  den  Florentinske  Malerkonst  paa 
hans  Tid,''  Kopenhagen,  1875. 


FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI,  SANDRO  BOTTICELLI,  AND 

FILIPPINO  LIPPI. 


By  Karl  Woebmann. 


^PHE  three  artists  at  the  head  of  this  section  in  many  respacts  form  a  group 
"■"  by  themselves  amongst  the  Florentine  painters  that  grew  up  under  the 
influence  of  Masaccio  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Fra  Filippo  seems  to  have 
been  born  in  1412,  while  Botticelli,  who  outlived  Filippino  Lippi,  died  in 
1510.  Their  lives,  therefore,  jointly  fill  well-nigh  the  whole  century. 
Doubtless  this  epoch  produced  many  other  energetic  and  spirited  artists  in 
Florence;  but  they  all  either  belong,  as  teachers  or  pupils  of  renowned 
artists,  to  a  different  connection,  or  else  their  individual  importance  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  their  receiving  special  consideration  in  a  work  of  this 
nature. 

In  any  case,  Fra  Filippo,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Filippino  Lippi  belong 
to  the  really  influential  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  their  joint 
treatment  under  one  section  is  justified  as  much  by  the  intimate  connection 
that  exists  between  their  works,  as  by  their  outward  relations ;  for  Sandro 
Botticelli,  at  least,  developed  himself  under  the  influence  of  Fra  Filippo's 
style,  while  Filippino  Lippi  was  at  onco  Fra  Filippo's  son  and  pupil  of 
Botticelli. 


I. — Fra  Filippo  Lippi. 

(Born  probably  1412,  at  Florence;  died  1469,  at  Spoleto.) 

The  Carmelite  friar  Filippo  Lippi  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  of 
genius  between  whose  character  and  performances  we  often  seem  compelled 
to  detect  a  marked  discrepancy.  Hence  in  forming  an  estimate  of  this  man, 
a  former  theory,  as  in  all  such  cases,  either  frankly  declined  to  extend  the 
praise  due  to  his  works  to  the  man  himself,  or  else  had  recourse  to  the  ''  white- 
washing "  process,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  his  evil  repute  was  based  on 
mere  slander.  Even  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  could  find  no  other  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  and  in  the  first,  or  English,  edition  of  their  excellent  history  of 
Italian  painting,  adopted  the  latter  alternative.    But  in  the  second,  or  German, 
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edition,  Fra  Filippo's  delinquencies  having  been  meantime  estaUifihed  on 
documentary  eyidence,  they  took  refuge  in  the  former  plea. 

The  principal  crime  laid  to  Filippo's  charge  was  that,  though  a  monk 
bound  to  celibacy,  he  had  a  mistress  who  bore  him  a  son.  It  seems  hardly 
incumbent  on  us  to  view  a  misdemeanour  of  this  sort  with  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  disciplinarian.  In  the  present  instance,  we  feel  ourselves  all  the 
less  called  upon  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  during  the  century  when  our  artist 
flourished,  such  things  were  viewed  in  a  tolerably  mild  light,  not  by  the  world 
only,  but  even  by  the  Church  herself;  hence  our  moral  indignation  should 
in  any  case  be  directed  rather  against  the  times  and  their  institutions  than 
against  the  man.  Filippo  Lippi  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  son  of  the  times,  as 
monk,  man,  and  artist.  But,  as  artist,  he  further  in  his  turn  reflected  back 
much  of  his  own  character  on  the  century  in  which  he  lived. 

His  father  was  a  butcher,  by  name  Thomas  Lippi,  and  his  mother, 
Antonia,  died  in  giving  him  birth,  seemingly  in  the  year  1412.  Two  years 
thereafter,  the  father  also  died,  and  Filippo  fell  to  the  care  of  a  sickly  and 
almost  destitute  aunt,  Mona  Lapaccia,  his  father's  sister.  Hence  the  first 
years  of  the  young  Filippo  must  have  been  passed  in  extreme  poverty.  When 
eight  years  old,  his  foster-mother  becoming  alive  to  the  impossibility  of  further 
supporting  or  educating  him,  handed  him  over  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites, 
to  be  brought  up  as  a  brother  of  the  order,  and  his  name  accordingly  appears  on 
the  convent  register  for  the  year  1420.  As  a  novice,  he  was  put  to  learn  Latin 
with  the  others ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  Filippo  had  little  taste  or  talent 
fcnr  these  studies,  displaying  all  the  greater  genius  for  drawing  and  painting, 

Hie  Carmelite  convent  adjoined  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine 
belonging  to  it,  and  Masaccio  had  here  begun,  precisely  in  the  year  1421,  to 
paint  that  series  of  frescoes  which  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  Art.  Hence  there 
is  good  ground  to  assume  that  it  was  the  example  of  the  illustrious  young 
painter  which  powerfully  distracted  the  attention  of  Filippo,  now  in  his  eighth 
or  ninth  year,  from  his  Latin  studies. 

The  prior  of  the  convent  had  intelligence  eiiough  not  only  not  to  thwart 
but  even  to  encourage  the  manifest  natural  bent  of  the  child.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  Filippo  should  become  a  painter,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that 
he  henceforth  visited  Masaccio's  operations  with  greater  assiduity  than  ever. 
We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  he  was  actually  taken  in  hand  and  regularly 
instructed  by  Masaccio,  though,  considering  the  close  proximity  of  the  church 
to  the  convent,  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  an  intimacy  must  have 
been  formed  between  them.  Anyhow,  FUippo  made  great  studies  in  the  art, 
and  soon  after  his  first  youthful  essays  in  the  same  church,  many  said,  as 
Yasari  expresses  it,  that  the  soul  of  Masaccio  had  flitted  into  the  body  of 
Brother  Filippo. 
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However,  nothing  has  been  preserved  of  these  first  frescoes  of  Filippo, 
painted  before  his  twentieth  year.  They  have  been  partly  effaced  by  time, 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  broke  out  in  that  church  in  the  year 
1771.  Of  a  "  St.  Martialis,''  painted  by  the  young  artist  on  a  pillar  by  the 
organ,  Yasari  states  that  it  bore  comparison  with  Masaccio's  works,  and  the 
praise  that  was  consequently  showered  upon  Filippo  on  all  sides  was  said  to 
have  emboldened  him  to  doff  the  cowl.  More  recent  researches,  however,  by 
Gaetano  Mil^nesi,  go  to  show  that  Filippo  did  not  formally  quit  the  order, 
but  remained  a  monk  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  was  accordingly,  even 
after  his  death,  always  described  as  Fra  Filippo— that  is  to  say,  Brother 
PhiKp. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  undoubtedly  true  that  he  forsook  the  convent 
while  still  a  young  man,  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world  as  a 
painter  in  monkish  garb.  He  still  appears  as  a  painter  in  the  convent 
register  for  the  years  1430  and  1432,  but  not  later.  Hence  he  seems  to 
have  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage  through  the  world,  if  not  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  as  Yasari  states,  at  all  events  not  later  than  his  twentieth. 

A  number  of  legends  and  anecdotes,  neatly  worked  up  in  romantic  fashion, 
have  at  all  times  been  associated  with  the  names  of  famous  artists.  Such 
legendary  matter,  as  a  rule,  makes  no  pretensions  to  strict  accuracy,  yet  a 
certain  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  they  are  often  of  importance 
in  throwing  light  upon  some  actual  occurrence,  or  some  characteristic  trait  of 
the  artist. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  adventure  with  the  pirates,  which  Lippi's  first 
biographer  connects  with  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  leaving  the  cloister. 
According  to  this  account,  Filippo  had  one  day  ventured  on  a  pleasure  trip 
on  the  water  with  some  friends  at  Ancona,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  Moorish 
corsair,  and  sold  into  slavery  with  his  companions.  But,  after  enduring 
eighteen  months'  bondage,  having  one  day  portrayed  his  master  with  striking 
effect  on  a  wall,  the  latter,  charmed  with  the  skill  of  his  slave,  restored  him 
to  freedom,  had  some  more  paintings  executed  by  him,  and  then  sent  him 
back  safely  to  Naples. 

Without  actually  crediting  this  story,  we  can  still  imagine  how  Filippo, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  some  years  led  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life,  during 
which  he  was  lost  sight  of  by  his  former  associates,  and  thus  gave  occasion 
to  some  such  anecdote.  An  artist  of  somewhat  lively  imagination  and 
Bohemian  tastes  will,  even  nowadays,  at  times  entertain  his  admiring  friends 
with  personal  adventures  of  a  like  character. 

In  the  year  1434  Filippo  turns  up  in  Padua.  We  are  informed  that 
he  here  painted  in  the  Santo  and  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Podesti.  But  these 
works  also  have   unfortunately  disappeared,  and  the  first  certain  work  by 
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his  hand,  bearing  a  reliable  date,  brings  us  to  the  year  1438.   (See  Ernst 
Forster,  "  History  of  ItaHan  Art,"  iii.,  s.  273.) 

We  possess,  no  doubt,  a  series  of  older  works,  unanimously  and  justly 
ascribed  to  Filippo,  but  we  have  nothing  beyond  our  cesthetic  perception  of 
style  to  guide  us  in  referring  them  to  this  early  period. 

The  subject  that  Filippo  was  mainly  occupied  with  during  these  earlier 
years  seems  to  have  been  the  Virgin  Mother,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  wor- 
shipping the  new-bom  Infant.  At  least  there  are  three  entire  paintings  by 
his  hand,  all  treating  this  subject  in  a  kindred  spirit. 

Of  these,  that  marked  "  Frater  Filippus  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (repro- 
duced in  Forster's  "Denkmalen,"  ii.,  No.  31),  and  that  in  the  Florentine 
Academy,  numbered  26  amongst  the  "Quadri  piccoli,"  most  resemble  each 
other.  In  both  the  Child  lies  amidst  the  grass  and  flowers  in  a  secluded 
landscape;  on  the  right  the  happy  mother  kneels  in  adoration,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  hallowed  earnestness  and  charming  simplicity,  while 
to  the  left  John  appears  as  a  marvellously  beautiAil,  serious,  and  intelligent 
child,  holding  the  cross  and  banner.  In  both  also  the  dove,  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  hovers  above  the  Infent ;  but  whereas  in  the  Florentine  painting 
Ood  the  Father  is  indicated  by  a  hand  alone  appearing  between  the  figures 
of  two  angels,  in  that  of  Berlin  he  is  shown  half-length,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  grey  head,  full  of  majesty,  encircled  by  rays  of  glory.  In  the 
Berlin  painting  also  the  landscape  is  worked  out  very  lovingly,  and  the 
light  radiating  from  the  Child  seems  to  shed  a  magic  glow  on  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  wall. 

The  third  painting  treating  the  same  subject  is  also  in  the  Florentine 
Academy  ("  Quadri  piccoli,"  No.  12).  Here  the  wooded  landscape  in  the 
background  is  broken  by  the  stall  with  the  ox  and  ass,  and  besides  Mary, 
Joseph  also  kneels  before  the  Infant,  the  latter  with  that  marked  earnestness 
of  expression  of  which  the  unafiected  Italian  painters  of  the  older  period 
were  unable  to  rid  themselves.  The  dove  is  here  missing,  and  nothing  but 
a  glory  of  crowned  angels  hovers  in  the  air,  bearing  a  scroll  on  which  are 
the  words  they  sang :  "  Glory  to  God  on  high,"  &c.  The  accessory  figures  of 
this  piece  are  also  different. 

In  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  these  works,  general  assent  has  not  been 
given  to  Vasari's  statement  that  even  Filippo's  earlier  compositions  produced 
the  impression  of  Masaccio's  mantle  having  fallen  upon  him.  In  these,  critics 
«eemed  rather  inclined  to  detect  reminiscences  of  the  pious  brother  of  Fiesole. 
And,  in  truth,  no  trace  is  here  to  be  discovered  of  Filippo's  later  and  more 
worldly  tendencies,  as  all  three  are  penetrated  with  a  genuine  religious  spirit, 
and  extreme  simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling.  True  also  that,  with  all  this, 
they  do  not  bear  comparison  with  the  grand,  majestic,  and  imposing  compo- 
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sitions  of  Masaccio,  while  the  loving  treatment  of  the  details  rather  shows 
how  peculiarly  they  were  the  work  of  FUippo.  But  it  is  also  true  that  with 
these  same  paintings  Filippo,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  leads  the  way 
in  the  direction  opened  up  by  Masaccio,  illustrating  the  real  principles  of  the 
art  as  ccmsisting  in  the  truthful  reproduction  of  outward  phenomena  on  a  flat 
surface,  and  that  he  accordingly,  by  the  treatment  of  the  perspective,  of  the 
modelling,  and  of  the  colouring,  here  takes  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  the 
new  era.  In  this  sense  alone  can  Yasari  have  meant  those  words  to  be 
understood,  and  in  this  respect  Fra  Filippo  really  appears,  from  the  first, 
more  a  successor  of  Masaccio  than  of  any  other  artist. 

Other  early  works  of  this  master  are  preserved  in  the  Prato,  in  the  London 
National  Gallery,  and  elsewhere.  The  large  and  beautiful  wood-painting  of 
the  "  Annunciation,"  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  work  of  the  transition  period. 

But  the  year  1438,  as  already  stated,  supplies  us  with  the  first  reliable 
fact  concerning  his  life  and  productions.  It  is  furnished  by  the  painter 
Domenico  Yeneziano,  who  makes  mention  of  Brother  Filippo  in  a  still  extant 
letter,  bearing  the  date  of  April  1st,  1438,  and  by  him  addressed  from 
Perugia  to  Pietro  de'  Medici  in  Florence  (Gaye,  "  Carteggio,"  No.  49,  vol.  i., 
p.  136).  Domenico  commends  himself  to  the  Florentine  Maecenas,  although 
there  be  so  many  other  excellent  painters^  as,  lor  instance^  Fra  Filippo,  who, 
however,  have  their  hands  fiilly  occupied.  "  And  more  especially,"  he 
continues,  ''  Fra  Filippo  is  engaged  on  a  painting  intended  for  Santo  Spirito, 
of  such  dimensions  that,  though  he  work  day  and  night,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  it  in  five  years." 

This  painting,  which  was  still  in  the  same  Church  of  the  Santo  Spirito 
in  Florence  till  the  year  1812,  is  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  represents  the  Madonna  standing  on  the  steps 
of  a  throne  of  monumental  proportions,  and  presenting  the  Infant  Jesus  to 
two  saints  in  a  kneeling  posture.  Other  saints,  angels,  and  archangels,  of 
good  composition,  are  disposed  in  groups  above,  enclosed  in  three  arched 
compartments,  where  tb.e  blue  sky  becomes  visible  beyond  the  waU  ^f  the 
backgrounds  Two  aoigela  are  seated  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  thronie  playing 
on  the  lute  and  violin  witbi  a  graceful,  earnest,  and  fervid  expression.  The 
Carmelite  monk  kneeling  to  the  ]{eft  of  the  observer,  beneath  the  wing  of 
an  angel,  is  believed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  artist. 

This  painting  is  one  of  the  geips  of  the  Louvre  Gallery,  and  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Fra  Filippo. 

At  that  time  Cosimo  de'  Medici  was  alaready  at  the  height  of  his  power 
in  Florence.  By  this  and  a  number  of  other  paintings,  especially  a  *'  Coro- 
nation of  the  Yirgin,"  now  in  the  Yatican,  Philip  had  already,  in  a  marked 
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degree,  attracted  the  attention  of  liis  native  town  and  of  the  neighbouring 
places.  From  one  of  his  letters  we  know  that  he  had  relations  with  the 
Medici  so  early  as  the  year  1439.  It  is  Pietro  to  whom  he  this  year  opens 
his  heart.  Pietro  had  bespoken  a  painting  of  him,  and  the  artist  asks  for 
bread  and  wine  on  account  of  the  yet  unfinished  work,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
poorest  monks  in  Florence,  and  has  to  provide  for  six  poor  nieces,  still  minors. 
(Gaye,  "Carteggio,"  No.  52,  s.  141).  The  pay  that  Philip  received  at  that 
time  for  his  commissions  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  him 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Meantime  these  commissions  grew  on  his  hands.  In  the  year  1441  he 
began  for  the  convent  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Florence,  a  second  ''  Coronation  of 
Mary,"  of  large  proportions,  which  afterwards  became  very  famous,  and  is 
now  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  marked  No.  41  in  the  room  containing  large 
subjects. 

Here  all  Filippo's  peculiarities  show  out  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner 
No  more  sanctimoniousness,  very  little  clerical  sentiment ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  simple,  childlike  devotion,  with  a  strong  bias  for  earthly  beauty. 

The  scene  no  longer  moves  in  the  boundless  regions  of  the  heavens,  but 
in  a  space  architecturally  confined,  somewhat  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The 
picture,  broader  than  high,  is  enclosed  above  by  three  curved  lines,  in  the 
centre  and  highest  of  which  God  the  Father  is  enthroned  in  papal  robes 
placing  the  crown  on  the  Virgin  kneeling  on  the  step  before  him,  and  arrayed 
as  a  bride.  All  the  rest  of  the  space  is  filled  by  hosts  of  saints  and  angels. 
The  comer  to  the  front,  on  the  right  of  the  observer,  is  occupied  by  John 
the  Baptist,  that  on  the  left  by  the  bishop  St.  Ambrose.  An  exceptionally 
fine  group  of  saints  is  disposed  right  in  &ont,  and  beneath  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High,  in  the  centre  foreground,  the  space  occupied  by  them  being 
screened  off  by  rails  of  an  architectural  description.  Amongst  these  figures 
especially  remarkable  is  a  beautiful  and  most  lifelike  female  kneeling  to  the 
right  and  gazing  on  the  spectator  with  an  expression  of  indescribable  grace, 
childish  guilelessness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  deep  and  thoughtful  look, 
which  seems  almost  to  question  you.  Before  her  kneel  two  children,  evidently 
belonging  to  her.  Behind  her,  at  the  feet  of  John  the  Baptist,  kneels  a 
Carmelite  friar,  with  folded  hands,  gazing  on  her  with  an  expression  of 
passionate  fervour.  That  this  Carmelite  brother  is  no  other  than  the  artist, 
Fra  Filippo  himself,  he  has  evidently  wished  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt,  for  an 
angel,  somewhat  lower  down  in  front  of  him,  bears  a  scroll  waving  towards 
him,  and  containing  the  Latin  words,  "  Is  perfecit  opus,"  that  is,  "  he  did 
this  work."  And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  woman  with  the 
children,  on  whom  he  gazes  almost  worshippingly,  must  have  stood  on  close 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him. 
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The  two  side  semicircular  compartments  are  entirely  filled  with  angels, 
who,  with  their  long  robes,  stand  as  firmly  on  their  feet  as  the  other  figures 
below  them.  Ghaplets  of  roses  and  other  flowers  encircle  their  golden  hair, 
whilst  in  their  hands  they  bear  long-stemmed  lilies,  and  their  charming 
youthful  features  express,  some  of  them  feelings  of  devotion,  others  of  uncon- 
sciousness of  self,  and  others,  again,  of  gladsome  serenity. 

But  it  is  rather  the  disposition  than  the  bearing  and  expression  of 
these  individual  figures  that  imparts  to  this  work  its  decidedly  worldly 
stamp. 

That  the  composition,  apart  from  a  certain  overflow,  especially  perceptible 
in  the  substantially  enclosed  space,  is  somewhat  lacking  in  skill,  can  certainly 
scarcely  be  asserted.  But  the  arrangement  is  so  planned  that  all  the  figures, 
or  at  least  very  nearly  all  of  them,  seem  to  partly  turn  from  the  coronation 
ceremony,  so  that  the  spectator's  glance  also  is  diverted  from  the  sacred 
subject  of  this  piece,  and  revels  with  a  purely  worldly  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  so  much  human  grace  and  beauty,  so  much  sumptuous  splendour  and 
thrilling  eflect  of  colouring. 

This  delightful  effect  of  colouring,  although  somewhat  contrasting  with 
that  of  the  Venetian  school,  is  here  intensified  by  the  bright  and  transparent 
tone  shed  over  the  whole  scene.  The  flesh  tints  are  of  a  rosy  bloom,  the 
hair  golden,  the  drapery  light  and  shimmering  with  its  shifting  tints,  while 
the  blue  and  white  hues  prevailing  on  the  groimd  of  the  painting  complete 
the  delicate  and  brilliant  impression  of  the  colouring,  further  heightened  as 
this  is  by  the  somewhat  cumbrous  disposition  of  the  figures. 

The  treatment  of  the  outline  in  the  details,  as  in  the  hands  and  heads, 
as  well  as  in  the  drapery  itself,  displays  great  care  and  consummate  skill. 
Every  line  is  characteristic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rightly  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  perfect  command  of  the  materials.  The  painting  is,  in 
every  respect,  a  standard  work  for  Filippo's  fully  developed  style,  and  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  whole  Florentine  School  of 
the  fifteenth  centurj'. 

On  this  work,  also,  our  master  seems  to  have  been  engaged  for  five  years. 
At  least,  there  is  documentary  evidence  (Baldinucci,  "Opere,"  v.  354),  to 
show  that  he  was  not  paid  for  it  till  the  year  1447,  when  he  received  two 
hundred  Florentine  lire,  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  times  (see  woodcut  on 
p.  320). 

It  was  not  till  some  ten  years  later  that  Filippo  began  the  first  of  his 
two  great  frescoes.  To  the  intervening  decade  must  be  referred  a  number 
of  tempera  paintings,  partly  lost  and  partly  still  preserved.  During  this 
same  period  his  life  is  for  us  otherwise  a  complete  blank.  The  works  then 
executed  cannot  here  be  all  enumerated.     Of  those  that  have  perished  we 
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gatlier  some  particulars  from  Yasari.  Those  still  extant  are  mostly  in 
Florence  and  in  the  neighbouring  Prato,  where  Filippo  had  some  &mOy 
connections,  and  where  be  had  formed  certain  relatione  at  an  early  date. 


"  MadoDtia  and  Child."     (Pitti  Oallery,  Florence.) 

These  are  not  by  any  means  of  uniform  excellence.  Thus,  a  composition, 
for  instance,  showing  Mary  turning  to  the  right  and  receiving  the  Infant 
Jesus  from  the  hands  of  a  charming  little  angel,  is  of  excellent  quality.     In 
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the  Uffizi  copy  (see  the  "  Galleria  di  Firenze,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  1)  she  holds  her 
hands,  still  folded,  praying  to  her  Son  before  taking  him  up;  but  in  that 
of  the  Ospizio  degli  Innocenti,  at  Florence,  she  is  already  in  the  act  of  taking 
him  in  her  arms.  Excellent,  also,  is  the  round  painting  in  the  Pitti  Gallery, 
with  the  Madonna  seated,  and  St.  Elizabeth  in  a  sick-chamber  in  the  back- 
ground, carried  out  with  all  the  realistic  details  of  the  household,  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  street  scene  to  the  right.  Still,  in  paintings  of 
this  description,  the  realism  of  such  details  is  opposed  to  the  unity  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole. 

Less  successM  is  a  work  in  the  Florentine  Academy  displaying  the 
Madonna  on  a  throne  between  Saints  Cosmos,  Damian,  Francis,  and  Anthony 
of  Padua,  in  a  space  architecturally  enclosed.  The  beariug  of  the  family  and 
of  the  here  somewhat  overgrown  child  is  stifiF  and  almost  distorted*  In  many 
of  Filippo's  Infants,  as  Miindler  rightly  obserres,  there  is  a  certain  sturdiness, 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  an  angular,  often  ''bull- shaped'^  type  of  head, 
which  we  meet  with  in  other  figures  also,  and  even  in  some  of  those  in  the 
great  coronation  scene  of  the  Academy. 

The  biographical  accounts  that  have  reached  us  concerning  our  artist 
for  all  the  time  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1450  are  very  scanty. 
We  know  from  Yasari  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici  favoured  him  whenever  he 
could,  and  to  his  influence,  as  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  remark,  it  was,  perhaps, 
owing  that  Filippo  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Convent  of  San  Giovannino 
in  the  year  1452.  And,  had  he  been  a  good  economist,  he  must  have  now 
been  in  the  receipt  of  an  ample  income;  but  we  still,  as  heretofore,  continue 
to  read  of  money  difficulties.  We  learn  that  he  was  obliged,  in  the  year 
1454,  to  pawn  some  gold-leaf,  and  that,  so  late  as  1457,  he  had  to  suffer 
a  distraint,  although  he  had  that  very  year  been  appointed  ''Eettore  e 
Commendatario ''  of  the  Church  of  St.  Quiricus  at  Legnaja.  A  Florentine 
State  paper  of  the  same  date  informs  us  that  he  possessed  a  house  in  Florence 
which  he  partly  let  out,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
the  rent. 

And  yet  the  Medici  family  not  only  gave  him  commissions  themselves,  but 
also  procured  him  others  abroad.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  seems  to  have  greatly 
interested  himself  in  him.  It  was  he  at  least  who,  in  1456,  in  a  still  extant 
letter  to  one  Serragli,  at  Naples,  recommended  Filippo  to  the  king  to 
execute  some  paintiags  for  him ;  and  in  another  letter  to  the  same  person, 
in  the  year  1458,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  king  had  been  so  well 
pleased  with  some  work  which  Filippo  actually  painted  there,  but  which  is 
now  lost.  It  was  also  GKovanni  to  whom  Filippo  himself  addressed  a  letter 
in  1457,  also  extant,  in  which  he  bemoans  his  distressed  circumstances,  and 
begs  for  an  advance  on  a  work  he  was  then  engaged  on  for  his  patron. 
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Filippo  had  already  taken  up  his  residence  in  Prato  in  the  year  1456. 
Amongst  the  many  works  executed  by  him  for  this  place  was  a  painting  for 
Inghirami,  dean  of  the  cathedral  there,  representing  the  death  of  St.  Bernard, 
still  in  good  condition,  and  characteristic  of  his  style. 

But  when  the  cathedral  administration  determined,  in  1456,  to  carry  out 
the  long-cherished  project  of  having  the  choir  painted,  the  work  was  naturally 
intrusted  to  Filippo,  who  accordingly  removed  the  same  year  to  Prato. 

But,  with  his  usual  restlessness,  he  frequently  interrupted  the  work,  and 
we  meet  with  him  next  year  in  Florence,  and  in  1461  in  Perugia.  But  he 
may  have  been  still  more  distracted  by  a  love  affair  which  seems  to  have 
occurred  about  this  time.  This  was  his  well-known  liaison  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Florentine  wool-broker,  Francesco  Buti,  above  alluded  to.  The  episode 
is  thus  related  by  Yasari:  *' Whilst  engaged  on  the  painting  intrusted  to 
him  by  the  nuns  of  Sta^  Margherita  for  the  high  altar,  he  one  day  beheld 
the  daughter  of  the  Florentine  citizen,  Francesco  Buti,  who  had  been  brought 
there  either  for  her  education  {aerbanza)  or  to  take  the  veil.  Fra  Filippo 
cast  his  eye  on  Lucrezia,  for  so  was  named  this  beautiful  and  charming  girl, 
and  contrived  to  induce  the  nuns  to  allow  him  to  paint  her  portrait,  to  serve 
as  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  their  altarpiece.  Thus  it  happened  that 
he  fell  more  deeply  in  love,  and  thereafter  found  the  opportunity  of  leading 
her  astray  and  carrying  her  off  on  the  very  day  that  she  went  to  see  the 
girdle  of  the  Madonna,  a  much  venerated  relic  in  that  place.  The  nuns  were 
greatly  scandali^sed  by  this  occurrence,  and  their  ghostly  father,  Francesco, 
never  recovered  from  the  disgrace.  He  used  every  possible  effort  to  get 
her  back ;  but,  whether  through  fear  or  some  other  motive,  she  would  never 
return,  but  remained  with  Filippo,  and  she  bore  him  a  son,  who  was  also 
named  Filippo,  and  afterwards,  like  his  father,  became  a  distinguished  and 
famous  painter."     (Ed.  Lemonnier,  iv.,  p.  131.) 

The  substantial  truth  of  this  story,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  recently 
established  by  authentic  documents  (see  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle,  German  ed., 
iii.,  s.  65),  only  we  know  now  that  it  was  not  Francesco's  daughter 
Lucrezia,  but  Spinetta,  bom  in  1433,  that  became  thus  related  to  our  master. 

Filippo's  son  here  referred  to  is  no  other  than  the  painter  known  as 
Filippino  Lippi,  whose  nearer  acquaintance  we  shall  make  further  on. 
Opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence.  Ernst  Forster,  in 
his  "  History  of  ItaUan  Art "  (1872,  iii.,  s.  223),  still  holds  fast  by  the  year 
1438,  when  Filippo  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  But  he  has  not  explained 
away,  or  even  attempted  to  explain  away,  the  document  published  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  in  1870,  fixing  1433  as  the  year  of  Spinetta's  birth,  and 
according  to  which  she  could  have  been  in  her  fifth  year  only  when  Filippo 
was  in  his  twenty-sixth. 
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It  is  also  certain  that  the  event  must  have  taken  place  much  later  on, 
and  as  Oiovanni  de'  Medici  wrote  in  May,  1468,  "We  have  also  had  a 
good  laugh  over  Fra  Filippo's  slip  (errore)^^  which  passage  may,  at  least, 
refer  to  Spinetta's  abduction,  it  becomes  all  the  more  possible  that  it  happened 
in  this  year,  or  somewhat  earlier,  that  is  to  say,  when  she  was  about  twenty- 
four  and  Filippo  forty-six  years  old.  Hence  the  beautiful  woman  with  the 
children  in  the  Coronation  piece  of  1441  cannot  represent  Spinetta,  as  some 
have  supposed.  At  that  time  she  was  but  eight  years  old,  whilst  Luorezia 
was  even  two  years  younger  than  her  sister. 

Anyhow,  the  event,  as  stated,  seems  to  have  quite  as  much  interfered  with 
his  work  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Prato,  as  his  wanderings  and  the 
other  commissions  with  which  he  was  meanwhile  occupied.  In  1464,  the 
magistrate  of  Prato  seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  Carlo,  one 
of  Filippo's  Medicean  patrons,  to  induce  him  to  complete  the  frescoes, 
and  this  appeal  must  have  been  successM,  so  that  the  work  was  soon  after 
finished. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  are  enthroned  the  four  evangelists,  surrounded 
by  angels.  On  the  side  wall,  to  the  left  as  you  enter,  is  set  forth  the  life 
of  St.  Stephen,  as  the  patron  saint  of  Prato,  and  on  the  right  the  life  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  patron  saint  of  Florence,  to  which  Prato  was 
subject.  On  the  semicircular  spaces  between  the  pillars,  and  on  several 
detached  strips  partly  extending  round  to  the  back  wall  of  the  choir,  are 
depicted  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  af  both  saints,  from  their  birth  to 
their  death.  In  the  series  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  supper,  at 
which  the  beautiful  Salome  dances  before  Herod,  excites  special  attention. 
The  composition  of  the,  unfortunately,  wantonly  damaged  painting  on  the 
arches  of  the  same  side  is.  finer,  their  pyramidal  disposition  already  reminding 
us  of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  life  of  Stephen,  the  scenes  of  his  birth  and  childhood  are  remark- 
able for  their  simple  naturalness.  The  burial  of  St.  Stephen  still  shows  that 
grand  so-called  "  isoscephalous "  manner  of  composition  in  which  Masaccio 
arranges  the  heads  of  the  chief  figures  on  the  same  level  with  each  other ; 
and,  in  general,  the  different  paintings  of  the  series  are  of  various  merit. 
The  technical  execution  seems  perfect,  as  &J?  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from 
the  injured  condition  of  many,  and  from  th^e  defective  light  that  faUs  on  them, 
especially  in  the  winter  season. 

The  women,  particularly  of  the  Baptist  series,  display  a  high  type  of 
female  beauty,  and  the  men  a  simple,  manly  dignity,  and  an  individual 
personality  which  shows  Filippo  as  a  master  in  the  portraying  of  character. 
In  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the  drapery,  with  its  lifelike  foldings,  and  of 
the  accessories  with  their  painstaking  execution,  he  further  shows  himself  in 
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the  light  of  a  true  pioneer.  The  vivid,  bright,  and  harmonious  blending  of 
the  colours  must  also  be  considered  as  opening  up  a  new  era.  But  the  action, 
apart  from  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  lines,  is  by  no  means  everywhere 
totd  in  a  thorough  dramatic  spirit,  the  characters  often  appearing  to  be 
thinking  more  of  the  observer  than  of  their  part  in  the  performance. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  piece  must  ever  be  reckoned  amongst  the  foremost 


*  Hidonna  and  CUld,  with  Angel."     (Uffid  0«llery,  Florence.) 

wall-painting*  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the  exception  of  Benozzo 
Qozzoli's  frescoes  in  the  Medici  palace,  no  contemporary  Florentine  work 
stands  on  the  same  level  with  it.  Portions  have  been  engraved,  such  as 
"John  in  the  WQdemess,"  by  Rossini,  "Storia  della  Pittnra  Italiana,"  Pibu, 
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1839,  Tab.  XXXVI. ;   and  the  "  Death  of  Stephen,"  by  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311. 

But  Filippo  was  destined  to  paint  yet  another  great  fresco  in  his  declining 
years.  Immediately  or  soon  after  completing  the  Prato  series,  he  was 
summoned  to  Spoleto  to  paint  the  recess  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  place  (engraved  by  Rossini,  Tab.  LXXIII.).  In  the  semidome  he  once 
more  reproduced  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  Beneath  it,  in  the  centre 
of  the  more  roomy  surface  of  the  semicircular  back  wall,  he  represented  the 
"  Death  of  the  Madonna,"  to  the  left  of  which  the  "  Annunciation,"  and  to 
the  right  the  "  Birth  of  Christ." 

In  the  Annunciation  scene  Filippo  introduces  the  angel  behind  the  kneeling 
figure  of  Mary,  who  turns  to  look  upon  him  in  wonder.  In  the  ''Birth  of 
Christ "  he  repeats  the  kneeling  attitude  of  the  Virgin  met  with  in  his  earlier 
works.  The  ''Death  of  Mary"  is  a  magnificent  painting,  its  disposition 
resembling  that  of  the  "  Burial  of  St.  Stephen  "  at  Prato. 

But  the  "  Coronation^*'  on  the  ceiling,  is  the  gem  of  this  series.  A  grand 
painting,  in  that  severe  and  clear  style  of  composition  peculiar  to  Filippo,  and, 
withal,  penetrated  by  a  religious  spirit  which  we  miss,  at  least,  in  the  works 
of  his  middle  age.  God  the  Father,  solemn  and  noble,  with  flowing  silver 
hair,  is  enthroned,  encircled  by  a  great  halo,  in  the  act  of  crowning  the 
Virgin,  who  kneels  before  him  with  a  lowly,  lovely,  earnest,  and  somewhat 
personal  cast  of  features.  Both  are  sumptuously  arrayed,  the  Father  with 
the  papal  tiara,  the  Virgin  in  a  gorgeous  robe  studded  with  pearls,  both  of 
which  have  unfortunately  been  maliciously  damaged. 

A  great  host  of  angels  in  flowing  robes,  and  with  artless,  open  features, 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  cloud-borne  throne,  some  playing  on  various 
instruments,  others  strewing  flowers.  Beneath  the  angels  kneel  two  groups, 
men  to  the  left,  women  to  the  right,  representing  the  Prophets  and  the  Sibyls, 
as  is  supposed.  The  absence  of  "motived"  action  is  here  also  redeemed 
by  the  characteristically  personal  and  animated  beauty  of  the  individual 
figures,  by  the  splendour  of  the  colouring,  and  by  the  simplicity,  and,  with  all 
its  symmetry,  the  freedom  of  the  composition. 

Several  discrepancies  in  the  treatment  of  both  frescoes  are  to  be  explained, 
perhaps,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Fra  Diamante,  who  had 
been  with  him  in  the  noviciate  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Florence,  and 
who,  after  leaving  Prato,  became  his  trusty  companion  and  assistant.  We 
know  little  of  Fra  Diamante's  independent  compositions.  However,  he  at 
all  events  completed  the  Spoleto  choir,  for  death  had  overtaken  Fra  Filippo 
while  still  occupied  with  it  in  the  year  1469.  Vasari  here  again,  with  his 
usual  taste  for  the  romantic,  speaks  of  poison  said  to  have  been  administered  to 
him  by  the  relations  of  his  mistress. 
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He  lies  buried  in  the  churcli  embellished  by  the  last  great  work  of  his 
hands.  The  townsfolk  of  Spoleto  raised  a  monument  of  white  and  red  marble 
to  his  memory.  Later  on,  the  citizens  of  Florence  applied,  through  Lorenzo 
Medici,  for  his  body,  which  they  intended  to  place  in  their  cathedral,  but 
those  of  Spoleto  refused  to  part  with  it.  Lorenzo  caused  a  marble  memorial, 
of  the  value  of  a  hundred  ducats,  to  be  set  up  to  him  in  the  cathedral  of 
Spoleto,  which  was  executed  by  his  son  Filippino,  and  adorned  with  a  rather 
inflated  Latin  inscription  by  the  famous  scholar  Piliziano.  From  its  tenor 
we  gather  that  it  was  his  realism  that  more  especially  struck  his  contem- 
poraries. Nor  will  it  be  denied  that  this  realism  is  one  of  the  main  features 
of  his  art.  It  is  not,  however,  the  harsh,  exaggerated  realism  of  a  Donatello 
or  a  Castagno,  but  a  realism  reposing  on  the  true  observation  of  a  pleasant, 
cheerful,  lovely,  and  yet  earnest  and  thoughtful  nature. 

He  always  chooses  sacred  subjects,  being  still  unacquainted  with  the 
''  antique  "  materials  of  which  his  immediate  followers  took  possession.  But 
within  this  limited  sphere  he  still  shows  a  preference  for  such  elements  as 
enable  him  to  be  realistic,  and  at  the  same  time  cheerful,  graceful,  and  lovable. 
Foremost  amongst  these  stands  the  Virgin  Mother,  towards  whom  he  is  ever 
drawn  by  his  passionate  worship  of  female  loveliness. 

Technically,  his  works  on  panel  mark  the  highest  point  of  tempera 
painting.  He  still  despised  oil-painting,  which  was  yet  soon  to  reign  supreme 
throughout  the  studios  of  the  next  generation.  But  his  wall-frescoes,  sub- 
stantially belonging  to  the  same  technical  order,  display  a  perfection  that  has 
been  seldom  equalled. 

His  portrait,  as  painted  by  himself,  shows  fine  and  rather  sharp  features, 
with  sensuous,  thick  lips,  and  a  glowing  expression  in  the  eye.  He  loved 
cheerAil  society,  and  had  an  inclination  for  adventure,  as  heedless  of  the 
precepts  of  the  cloister  as  the  generality  of  his  contemporary  fellow-monks. 
He  is  certainly  not  on  that  account  to  be  too  severely  judged,  while  we  may 
remember  that  his  artistic  triumphs  could  scarcely  have  been  achieved  had  his 
genius  been  tempered  by  a  less  worldly  spirit. 


II. — Filippino  Lippi. 

(Bom  about  1459,  in  Prato ;  died  1504,  in  Florence.) 

Filippino  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Carmelite  monk  and  painter, 
Filippo  Lippi ;  "  but,"  says  Vasari,  "  his  whole  demeanour  was  such  as  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  inherited  of  his  father ;  this  he  did  not  by  the  excellence 
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of  his  art  only,  in  which  he  stood  second  to  none  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
but  also  by  his  retired  and  moral  life,  and  his  obliging  and  lovable  disposi- 
tion." And,  in  truth,  Filippino  enjoyed  throughout  his  whole  life  high  repute 
both  as  an  artist  and  a  man  ;  and  if  more  recent  critics  hare  judged  variously 
concerning  him,  this  is,  especially  in  his  case,  to  be  attributed  to  the  great 
diversity  in  worth  of  his  productions. 

In  brilliant  qualities  he  stands  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  artists  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  number  of  his  works  fully  reflect  these  qualities. 
But  he  lacked  the  uniform  steadiness  of  the  creative  faculty,  and  has  conse- 
quently produced  weak  and  mannered  works  side  by  side  with  some  of  his 
very  best.  Standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  artistic  development  of  the 
Cinquecento,  he  was  too  young  to  remain  satisfied,  like  his  predecessors,  with 
the  standard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy 
to  become,  like  his  senior  in  years,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  pioneer  in  the  new 
direction. 

Hence  his  later  works  especially,  side  by  side  with  great  beauties,  show  a 
certain  restlessness,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  breaking  away  from  the  past. 

They  seek  for  improvement  in  the  heaping  up  of  ornament,  and  in  bright 
glitter,  rather  than  in  a  freer  and  deeper  working  out  of  form  and  composition. 
The  works  of  his  later  years  are  the  most  sterling  because  the  less  distracted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  new  era. 

Filippino  Lippi  was  born  at  Prato  about  the  year  1459.  His  name  is  the 
lengthened  diminutive  form  of  Filippo  inherited  from  his  father.  Vasari  calls 
him  also  Filippo,  but  he  himself  has  marked  his  later  works  with  "  Philippine  " 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  his  father,  and  recent  Art  writers  have 
accepted  this  signature.  What  became  of  his  mother,  Spinetta  Buti,  is 
entirely  unknown.  At  his  father's  death  Filippino  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  Fra  Filippo's  nearest  friend,  Fra  Diamante,  adopted  him  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  education  in  terms  of  the  will  of  the  deceased.  Fra  Diamante 
received  from  the  municipality  of  Spoleto  a  further  sum  of  three  hundred 
ducats  for  Fra  Filippo's  works  in  the  cathedral.  But  as  he  had  himself  taken 
part  in,  and,  in  fact,  finished  those  works,  he  seems  to  have  claimed  for  himself 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money,  and  to  have  left  but  a  very  small  pittance  as 
the  inheritance  of  the  young  Lippi. 

It  is  probable  that  Filippino  was  intended  from  the  first  to  be  a  painter, 
and  began  to  draw  with  his  father  in  Prato  and  Spoleto.  Vasari  states  that 
later  on  his  guardian  took  him  to  Florence,  and  there  taught  him  the  art, 
after  which  he  also  received  instruction  from  Sandro  Botticelli. 

The  works  of  Filippino' s  first  years  leave  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  angels  in  the  best  of  these  paintings,  the  "  Vision  of  St.  Bernard," 
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now  in  tlie  Badia  at   Florence,  bo  unmietakably  show  the  above-mentioned 

conventional  type  of  Sandro's  yonthful  B^res,  that  it  eeems  nnreaeonablc  to 

estimate  at  such  a  low  degree  the  influence  of  this  master  on  our  artist  as  is 

done,  for  instance,  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaseile  (Qerman  ed.,  iii.,  b.  179,  180). 

This  does  not  preclude  the  probability  that  his  fether'a  works  alBo  may  have 

bad  a  great  influence  on  him,  and  that 

he   may   have,  on    the   whole,    adhered 

more   cloBely  to  the  style  of  his  father 

than  to  that  of  his  teacher. 

The  subsequent  career  of  this  master 
flowed  on  in  a  smooth  and  unruffled 
stream.  He  married  somewhat  late  in 
life,  in  the  year  1497,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  bore  him  a  son,  who.  was  named 
Francis.  For  the  rest,  honourable  en- 
gagements, one  of  which  took  him  for 
some  years  to  Rome,  constituted  the  only 
incidents  of  his  uneventful  life. 

According  to  the  chief  works  executed 
by  him,  his  artistic  career  may  be  distri- 
buted  into  three  Bections,  each  of  which 
was  distinguished  by  one  great  ireBco  and 
a  series  of  other  paintings.  The  first  of 
these  sections  may  be  reckoned  from  bis 
artistio  majority  to  his  journey  to  Rome, 
which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1480.  The  second,  beginning  with 
his  Roman  fresco,  may  be  extended  to 
the  end  of  1490,  and  the  last  thence 
to  his  death,  which  overtook  him  in 
1504. 

The  great  work  of  the  first  of  these 

periods  was  the  completion  of  the  wall- 

"  St,  PetflT  lelesMd  inrn.  Pri»oii. '  paintings    of  the   Brancacci   Chapel   in 

the  Carmelite  Church  at   Florence,  left 

UDflnished   by  Maaaccio.      How   FiUppino   came    to    receive   his   honourable 

commission  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have   been 

quite  competent  to  undertake  it.     All  the  portions  executed  by  him  are  in 

the  lower  series.     On  the  left  side  wall  he  first  of  all  finished  the  painting 

begun  by  Masaccio,  representing  to  the  left  the  resurrection  of  the  king's 

son,  to  the  right  Peter  on  the  throne.     He  further  painted  the  whole  of  the 
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lower  picture  on  the  right  side  wall,  which  illustrates  the  trial  and  crucifixion 
of  Peter. 

Lastly,  both  of  the  lower  works  on  the  entrance  pillars  are  by  his  hand — 
tmder  the '' Expulsion  from  Paradise/' on  the  left,  "Paul  visiting  Peter  in 
Prison ; "  and  under  the  "  Fall,"  on  the  right,  the  angel  releasing  the  apostle. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  opinions  are  not  quite  of  accord  as  to  Masaccio's  and 
Filippino's  respective  shares  in  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  right  group, 
showing  Peter  on  the  throne  with  monks  kneeling  in  prayer  before  him,  are  by 
Masaccio,  while  the  left  group  in  the  centre,  larger  and  richer  in  figures,  and 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  king^a  son,  just  resuscitated,  kneels  before  Peter, 
belong  substantially  to  Filippino.  Here  the  young  artist  follows  his  great 
model  as  closely  as  possible.  The  horizontal  or  isoscephalous  disposition  of 
the  heads,  nearly  all  being  arranged  at  the  same  elevation  together,  the  grand, 
fine,  and  synple  fall  of  the  draperies,  the  hallowed  earnestness  of  the  features — 
these  qualities  are  all  still  quite  in  Masaccio's  manner. 

It  may  be  considered  not  unlikely  that  Filippino  was  acquainted  with,  and 
availed  himself  of,  the  sketch  of  the  main  outlines  by  his  predecessor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  great  want  of  sympathy  in  some  parts  and  the  occasional 
introduction  of  not  even  probable  accessories,  is  an  inheritance  from  Fra 
Filippo.  Lastly,  the  onward  movement  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  characteris- 
tically displayed,  as  well  in  the  technical  treatment  as  in  the  expressive  portrait 
likenesses  of  individual  figures,  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  whom  are  given 
by  Vasari. 

The  great  painting  facing  this  bdongs,  as  stated*  altogether  to  Filippino. 
On  the  right  we  see  Peter,  and  seemingly  Paul  also,  in  the  midst  of  a  number 
of  spectators  with  Florentine  likenesses,  defending  himself  before  his  Boman 
judge,  seated  in  the  proud  dress  of  the  Caasars,  and  with  a  sinister  cast  of 
features.  (See  Ernst  Forster,  "  Gesch.  der  Ital.  Malerei,"  iii.,  s.  334/).  This 
group  is  more  sharply  severed  from  that  on  the  left  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  painting  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 

Li  the  "  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  the  chief  scene,  in  which  the  apostle,  head 
downwards,  is  attached  to  the  cross  by  half-naked  executioners,  who  are  hoisting 
his  feet  with  a  rope,  is  aU  represented  with  dramatic  and  impressive  effect. 
The  spectators  on  the  left  betray,  by  their  bearing  and  gestures,  how  much  they 
are  affected  by  the  dreadful  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three  Florentine 
men  on  the  right,  introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of  their  portraits,  are  quite 
indifferent  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle.  They  are  otherwise,  however, 
admirable  and  most  expressive  figures  and  heads. 

The  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  heads  at  the  same  elevation  here  gives 
place  to  a  freer,  though  not  yet  quite  ''  pyramidal ''  disposition.  The  drapery 
has  lost  that  severe  simplicity  with  which  Masaccio  handles  it,  and  betrays 
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symptoms  of  a  riclier  folding  and  more  swelling  breaks  in  the  fall.  But, 
withal,  Filippino  in  this  independent  work  shows  himself  a  master  standing  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  his  times.  Neither  Fra  Filippo  nor  Sandro  Botticelli 
would  have  been  able  to  have  thus  entered  into  rivalry  with  Masaccio. 

The  two  paintings  on  the  pillars  are  also  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a 
thoroughly  free  and  noble  spirit.  A  masterpiece  of  grand  simplicity  is  that 
which  shows,  the  grey  head  and  grief -stricken  features  of  Peter  behind  the 
grated  window,  in  front  of  which  the  noble  figure  of  Paul  stands  consoling  him. 
Still  more  beautiful,  more  truthful,  simpler  and  more  affecting,  is  the  treatment 
of  the  corresponding  piece,  where  we  see  the  guard  asleep  and  the  wondrously 
beautiful  angel  leading  the  prince  of  the  apostles  by  the  hand  from  prison. 
We  readily  perceive  that,  though  in  simple  grandeur  of  disposition  and 
expression,  and  even  in  beauty  of  colouring,  they  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Masaccio,  still  Filippino's  works  clearly  belong,  in  a  technical  sense,  to 
a  more  advanced  period.  **For,"  says  Rumohr  ("Ital.  Forschungen,"  ii., 
s.  247),  ''  what  Masaccio  effected  with  difficulty  in  the  shading  and  rounding 
off,  what  he  even  failed  quite  to  compass  through  needless  and  excessive  use 
of  materials,  that  had  already  become  a  very  simple  matter  for  Filippino. 
The  landscape  and  background,  quite  disregarded  or  merely  indicated  by 
Masaccio's  touch,  were  handled  by  Filippino  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  ease 
and  taste." 

In  fine  canvas  paintings  also,  this  first  period  of  our  master  is  rich.  Four 
small  pictures  in  the  Torrigiani  Collection,  setting  forth  the  history  of  Esther, 
pass  for  productions  of  this  period.  They  abound  in  motive  and  ornament,  and 
are  carried  out  with  extreme  care. 

In  1480,  when  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  he  is  said  to  have  also 
painted  that "  Vision  of  St.  Bernard,"  now  in  the  Badia  at  Florence,  pronounced 
by  many  to  be  his  very  best  canvas  piece.  It  illustrates  the  legend  of  the 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  the  holy  monk  whilst  composing  his  famous 
homilies  in  the  open  air.  The  scene  takes  place  in  a  fine  and  carefully 
executed  landscape,  and  Vasari  says  that  on  accoimt  of  the  rocks,  growth  of 
vegetation,  and  books  introduced  into  it,  the  work  always  excited  great 
admiration.  The  monks  at  work  in  front  of  the  church  to  the  right  look  like 
a  living  part  of  the  landscape.  The  principal  event  occurs  in  the  foreground 
to  the  left,  where  the  pale  and  entranced  figure  of  St.  Bernard  kneels  at  his 
desk,  with  a  rare  expression  of  lifelike  personality.  The  Madonna,  with  her 
hand  on  his  book,  is  excellently  portrayed,  but  certainly  seems  to  be  taken 
rather  too  much  from  nature.  Of  the  four  angels  accompanying  her,  the  two  a 
little  in  advance  might  have  been  painted  by  Botticelli ;  while  those  behind, 
appearing  to  be  looking  with  curiosity  round  the  Madonna,  are  more  peculiar 
to  Filippino,  and  display  an  uncommonly  expressive  and  graceful  naturalness. 
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The  donor  or  bespeaker  of  the  work,  visible  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  is 
not  quite  so  successful. 

Other  early  paintings,  worked  out  with  great  feeling,  and  revealing  an 
acute  perception  for  graceftil  forms,  may  be  seen,  amongst  other  places,  in 
S.  Michele  at  Luca,  and  Sto.  Spirito  at  Florence.  A  document  bearing  the 
date  of  December  31,  1482,  and  published  by  Gaye  (**  Carteggio,"  i.,  p.  679), 
proves  that  our  master  was  already  at  that  time  in  great  repute.  The  work 
executed  by  him  for  the  town-hall  at  Florence,  but  now  in  the  Uffizi  Ghdlery, 
No.  1,268,  and  for  which  he  received  486  lire  8  soldi,  is  dated  1485.  It  shows 
the  Madonna  enthroned  between  four  figures  of  saints,  and  two  angels  above 
with  festoons  of  flowers.  The  Florentine  arms,  displayed  still  higher  up,  show 
the  official  destination  of  the  work,  which  is  one  of  his  most  perfect  com- 
positions, surpassing,  in  its  free  grandeur  and  beauty  of  form,  everything 
accomplidied  by  Sandro  BotticeUi  or  Fra  FiUppo. 

Thus,  in  the  very  first  years  of  his  independent  career,  Filippino  took  his 
place  amongst  the  masters  of  the  first  rank. 

The  second  period  of  his  artistic  activity  begins  with  his  invitation  to 
Home.  Yasari  says  that  it  was  through  the  mediation  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico 
that  his  intimate  friend.  Cardinal  Olivieri  Garaffa,  was  induced  to  avail  himself 
of  the  young  Lippi  in  carrying  out  the  wall-paintings  of  a  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  The  exact  year  in  which  he  undertook  the 
journey  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  he  was  already  in  Rome  in  1489. 
In  a  letter  of  this  date,  he  pleads  his  still  pending  engagements  at  Rome  as  an 
excuse  for  not  being  yet  able  to  undertake  the  painting  of  a  chapel  in  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by 
Filippo  Strozzi  there.  We  also  know  that  Lorenzo  induced  him  to  take 
Spoleto  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  father  Fra  Filippo  in  that  place,  and  which  he 
had  himself  designed.  Filippino  discharged  both  commissions  with  his  usual 
ability. 

The  Caraffa  Chapel,  at  the  end  of  the  right  transept  of  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  is  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Dominican  theologian, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  still  contains  four  frescoes  by  Filippino — above  the 
altar,  on  the  enclosing  wall,  the  ^' Assumption  of  Mary  ; ''  beneath  it,  as  an  altar- 
piece,  the  ''Annunciation,"  with  St.  Thomas  recommending  the  donor  to  the 
Virgin,  which,  having  been  considerably  retouched,  can  be  scarcely  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  artistic  worth  of  this  master.  Then  on  the  wall  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  two  large  pieces  one  above  the  other.  In  the 
lunetto,  St.  Thomas  is  represented  entranced  before  the  Crucifixion,  which  cries 
out  to  him :  "  Thou  hast  well  written  of  me,  Thomas ! "  ("  Bene  scripsisti 
de  me,  Thoma ! ")     It  is  very  realistically  and  dramatically  conceived.    The 
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expression  of  surprise  and  wonder  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  posture  not  only 
of  the  saint  himself,  but  of  the  atcessory  figures  also.  It  must  certainly  be 
confessed  that  some  of  these,  as,  for  instance,  the  youth  in  the  background,  who 
lets  his  bread  fall  to  a  barking  dog,  interfere  somewhat  with  the  local  unity  of 
the  composition.  Still,  here  also  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  Fra  Filippo 
nor  Botticelli  imderstood  the  art  of  describing  so  naturally  with  the  pencil. 

The  subject  of  the  principal  piece  on  the  lower  part  of  the  nvall  is  the 
"  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas  over  the  Heretics."  The  great  schoolman  is  seated  in 
a  rich  architectural  scene,  while  the  heresiarch  Arius  writhes  beneath  his  feet. 
To  the  right  and  left  other  famous  heretics  in  splendid  dress,  but  with  dismay 
stamped  on  their  features,  await  a  like  fate.  This  subject  of  the  triimiph  of 
the  great  Dominican  champion  was  one  that  had  been  already  treated  by  the 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  Florentine  church  of  that  order  (the 
Spanish  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella),  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  it 
was  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  form  of  that  period.  The 
realistic  tendencies  of  the  times  contrast  forcibly  with  the  inflexible,  mediaeval, 
dogmatic  allegory  embodied  in  such  a  subject.  When  completed,  the  work 
naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  enhanced  the  artist's  fame.  Some  of 
the  heads,  full  of  personal  energy,  are  even  now  exceedingly  effective.  He 
received  2,000  ducats  for  the  whole,  "  apart  from  the  outlay  for  ultramarine 
and  the  pay  of  his  assistants,"  as  Yasari  writes.  Hence  his  pupil  Raffaellino 
del  Garbo  seems  to  have  been  paid  separately  for  his  share  in  it,  consisting  of 
four  sibyls  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  now  utterly  ruined  by  being  painted 
over. 

Filippino  availed  himself  of  his  stay  in  Kome  to  study  classical  art.  In  his 
autobiography  Benvenuto  Cellini  relates  that  Francesco  Lippi,  son  of  our 
artist,  was  in  possession  of  several  books  full  of  drawings  from  the  antique  by 
his  hand.  They  seem  to  have  mainly  consisted  of  that  description  of  arabesques 
and  tracery  work  which  were  called  "  grotesque,"  from  the  underground  grottoes 
for  which  they  were  employed,  and  which  the  Renaissance  eagerly  seized  upon. 
Filippino  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  them,  at  least  into  his  later  works, 
as  Vasari  also  relates :  "  He  was,  moreover,  the  first  to  employ  '  grotesques,' 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancients,  introducing  them  into  friezes  in  terra- verde, 
better  and  more  gracefully  drawn  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case." 

The  time  of  his  return  to  Florence  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  first  leaving 
that  city.  Yasari  speaks  of  a  second  visit  to  Home,  and  of  a  second  chapel 
in  the  same  church,  adorned  by  him  with  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Caraffa 
in  "  stucco  and  plaster  of  Paris."  But  of  such  a  chapel  or  monument  there 
are  now  no  traces,  and  Yasari's  statement  must  accordingly  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Of  very  unequal  merit  are  the  works  executed  by  our  artist  during  this 
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second  period — that  iB  to  say,  at  a  time  when  he  could  have  had  but  Uttle 
leisure  in  Some  for  attending  to  much  besides  his  great  frescoes.  These 
works  must,  therefore,  belong  rather  to  the  years  immediately  ensuing  on  his 
return  tcoxa  that  city.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  he  had  now  b^pm  to 
paint  and  compose  rapidly,  and  often  carelessly. 


"  The  VilioD  of  St.  Bernard."     (Rorence.) 

To  Koman  influences  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  the  small  picture,  if  by 
him,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  representing  the  death  of  Lucretia,  in  three  groups, 
connected  together  solely  by  the  fine  architecture  of  the  background.  But 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  be  his  work,  it  would  be  the  only  extant  example 
of  a  classical  subject  by  his  hand. 
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Amongst  the  more  important  works  referred  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  is,  above  all,  to  be  mentioned  the  altarpiece  for  the  convent  of 
S.  Donate  degli  Scopetani,  now  in  the  TJffizi  Gallery  (No.  1,257),  and  bearing 
the  curious  half-Latin,  half-Italian  inscription  : — "  Filippus  me  pinsuit  de  Lipis 
Florentinus,  addi  29  di  Marzo,  1496."  "  Filippo  Lippi,  of  Florence,  painted 
me  "  (that  is,  no  doubt,  finished  me)  "  on  March  29th,  1496.''*  It  is  a  grand  and 
rich  composition,  treating  the  familiar  theme  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  likenesses  of  well-known  contempcmiries,  especially  members 
of  the  Medici  family,  amongst  whom  Francesco,  for  instance,  stood  for  the 
wise  man  on  the  right.  The  tendency  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  set  forth 
sacred  subjects  in  the  midst  of  brilliant  and  splendid  surroundings,  is  in  no 
other  of  Filippino's  works  more  marked  than  in  this.  The  colouring  is  rather 
heavy  and  varied,  the  draperies  lack  simplicity  and  ease;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  background  forms  a  prominent  feature.  Amongst  the  notes  taken  by 
us  in  presence  of  the  original,  occurs  the  remark :  "  The  wall  of  the  stable 
seems  broken  away  on  purpose  to  give  a  vista  of  the  grand  landscape,  which 
is  nevertheless  very  fanciful,  and  lacking  in  repose."  Still,  to  describe  the 
work,  with  Forster  (iii.  345),  as  a  great  "raree-show,'*  would  be  perhaps  a 
little  too  severe. 

The  painting  bearing  date  1497,  now  in  Copenhagen,  the  subject  of  which 
is  the  meeting  of  Anna  and  Joachim  before  the  gate,  is  also  praised  as  an 
excellent  and  "  very  attractive  "  work  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  German  ed.  iii., 
s.  196).  And  the  great  perfection  reached  by  Filippino  in  1498  is  shown  by 
his  "  Tabernacle,"  at  Prato.  The  work  has  suffered  much,  but  the  exquisite 
grace  of  the  Madonna  seated  between  angels  and  saints  still  shines  forth  with 
unimpaired  splendoiir.  Here  also  are  seen  traces  of  his  Roman  studies  in 
the  rich,  fanciful,  and  evidently  antique  "grotesques"  which  encircle  the 
picture  as  in  a  framework. 

The  curious  painting  in  the  Munich  Finakothek  (Koom  IX.,  No.  563), 
originally  painted  by  him  for  a  poor  confraternity  at  Prato  in  1495,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  early  example  of  the  crudeness,  mannerism,  and  want  of 
unity  to  which  this  master  could  at  times  sink.  Along  with  numerous  other 
figures,  it  represents  the  Kedeemer  appearing  to  his  Mother  after  the 
Resurrection. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  our  artist  in  one  instance  endeavoured  to 
give  practical  application  to  the  taste  for  architectural  display  manifested  in 
so  many  of  his  backgrounds.  But  the  design  for  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
prepared  by  him  in  the  year  1491,  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  church 
still  remains  unfinished,  though  King  Victor  Emmanuel  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  works  contemplated  in  1860. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  second  and  third  periods  of  our 
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master.  Keeping  to  his  three  great  frescoes  as  landmarks  in  distinguishing 
them,  the  third  of  these  frescoes  coinciding  with  his  last  period  is  the  painting 
of  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
founder  of  the  chapel  had  already,  in  1487,  intrusted  its  pictorial  decoration  to 
Filippino,  but  he  can  have  scarcely  commenced  it  before  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth,  probably  finishing  it  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  century. 

The  chapel  lies  at  the  back  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  choir,  and  on  the 
left  as  you  enter.  Besides  a  rich,  and  in  parts  extremely  fancifiil ''  grotesque" 
border-work,  he  has  embellished  both  side  walls  each  with  a  chief  subject 
and  a  secondary  one  in  their  lunettes.  The  left  is  devoted  to  St.  John,  the 
right  to  St.  Philip,  while  the  corresponding  lunettes  show  the  martyrdom  of 
these  saints — John  in  the  boiling  cauldron  of  oil,  Philip  on  the  cross.  The 
centrepiece  illustrates  events  from  their  lives — John  resuscitating  Drusiana, 
Philip  advancing,  with  cross  in  hand,  to  the  overthrow  of  heathendom. 

These  great  and  interesting  paintings  are  generally  represented  as  belonging 
to  Filippino's  period  of  decline.  In  order  to  judge  of  them  impartially,  how- 
ever, we  should  remember  that  whilst  he  was  engaged  on  these  frescoes, 
Domenico  Ohirlandajo  had  just  completed  his  famous  paintings  in  the  neigh- 
bouring choir.  Filippino  was  evidently  ambitious  to  outstrip  his  rival  in 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  he  perhaps  succeeded  here  and  there  in  doing 
so.  But  he  seemed  xmconscious  that  through  the  harmony  of  the  individual 
parts  alone  can  a  thoroughly  free  and  beautiful  work  as  a  whole  be  pro- 
duced. 

What  Filippino  would  perhaps  have  gladly  discovered,  and  what  he  strove 
after  in  an  utterly  wrong  direction — ^the  grand  and  free  style  of  the  new  era — 
this  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  about  this  very  time  achieved,  in  his  "  Last  Supper," 
at  Milan.  Hence  it  is  that,  although  Filippino's  senior  in  years,  yet  Leonardo 
is  not  included  amongst  the  characteristic  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Cinquecento. 

The  works  of  Filippino  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  the 
"  Betrothal  of  St.  Catherine,"  in  the  Church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Bologna  (1600), 
the  "  St.  Sebastian,"  in  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro  at  Genoa  (1503),  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion," begun  in  the  same  year,  later  on  completed  by  Perugino,  and  now 
in  the  Florentine  Academy  (Quadri  grandi^  57),  all  betray  that  looseness  of 
the  old  style,  which,  as  it  does  not  yet  lead  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  new  era, 
strikes  us  as  studied  and  mannered.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grand  features  and  many  beauties. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  take  account  of  the  other  works,  rightly  or  wrongly 
attributed  to  our  artist,  and  which  are  found  dispersed  in  various  museums. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  he  was  a  master  of  portraiture,  Filippino  did  not 
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devote  himself  to  this  branch  independently.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Uffizi 
a  head  ascribed  to  Masaccio,  but  which  is  probably  a  likeness  of  Filippino 
by  himself;  and  in  the  Berlin  Collection  (No.  78)  there  is  a  portrait  of  a 
young  man  dressed  in  brown  with  a  black  head-dress,  which,  though  much 
injured,  is  yet  perhaps  rightly  ascribed  to  our  master. 

Of  the  repute  which  Filippino  enjoyed  in  Florence,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  frequent  choice  made  of  him  to  take  part  in  Art  committees.  His  name 
is  here  constantly  met  with  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  best-known  artists 
of  the  time. 

His  artistic  industry  was  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  an  early  death  in 
his  forty-fifth  year.  Vasari  gives  the  year  1505,  but  more  recent  research 
has  fixed  April  13th,  1504,  as  the  date  of  that  event.  He  was  carried  off 
by  the  quinsy,  after  a  short  illness,  and  he  received  a  princely  burial. 

Of  the  three  artists  treated  of  in  this  section,  Fra  Filippo  was  the  most 
original  and  least  affected,  Filippino  the  most  fanciful  and  dramatic,  Botticelli 
the  most  varied,  and  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  also  the  most  interesting. 
They  jointly  represent  one  of  the  most  momentous  phases  in  the  progressive 
development  of  Florentine  Art.  Nor  can  they  be  well  conceived  as  absent  from 
the  whole  range  of  Art  without  leaving  a  perceptible  gap  in  its  history. 


III. — Sandro  Botticelli. 

(Bom,  1446,  in  Florence ;  died  there,  1510.) 

When  mentioning  the  death  of  Filippo  Lippi,  Vasari  takes  occasion  to 
remark  that  Sandro  Botticelli  also  was  already  an  excellent  master  when  that 
event  took  place.  That  such  praise  could  be  awai*ded  to  a  young  man  then 
but  three  or  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  certainly  due  mainly  to  his  first 
teacher,  Fra  Filippo  himself.  However,  Sandro  did  not  continue  long  with 
Lippi.  He  had  soon  mastered  the  technicalities  of  the  somewhat  older  Floren- 
tine painters,  such  as  the  Pollajuoli  and  Verrocchio,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  sculptors  and  workers  in  the  precious  metals.  He  had  worked  the  field 
of  his  materials  up  to  the  standard  of  the  great  artists  of  Padua,  Squarcione 
and  Mantegna.  He  had  superadded  to  all  this  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own, 
though  certainly  one  that  was  not  always  free  from  the  charge  of  mannerism, 
and  he  had  thus  struck  a  new  chord  and  become,  in  his  own  way,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Florentine  School. 
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His  works,  however,  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Hence  also  the  great 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  his  worth  entertained  especially  by  modem 
critics.  This  estimate  of  Botticelli,  based  upon  the  average  excellence  of 
his  compositions,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  sympathy 
which  we  may  be  disposed  to  feel  for  the  constantly  returning  and  easily 
recognised  type  embodied  in  his  figures,  and  especially  in  the  heads  in  a 
large  number  of  his  paintings.  We  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy  for  this 
type;  though,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  realism,  his  constant  repetition 
of  youths,  maidens,  and  children,  which  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  sex 
of  the  original,  displays  quite  as  much  a  mistaken  mannerism  as  is  mani- 
fest in  the  also  constantly  repeated  typical  heads  of  our  modem  "stylist" 
Genelli. 

Such  a  type  must  naturally  be  learnt  from  the  picture  itself,  rather  than 
from  any  possible  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  some  idea  may  perhaps 
be  formed  of  the  BotticelU  head  from  a  verbal  description.  The  outlines  of 
the  face  are  oval,  but  not  at  all  regolar.  Cheek-bones,  chin,  and  lips  are  traced 
in  a  peculiarly  soft  manner,  depriving  the  features  of  all  sharpness.  The 
nose,  narrow  above,  becomes  broader  and  flatter  towards  the  tip,  and  the  high 
and  arched  eyebrows  are  especially  characteristic.  Were  we  to  meet  with 
this  head  oi^ce  or  twice,  we  shoidd  certainly  pronounce  it  peculiar.  It  is  also 
probable  that  it  is  a  head  which  is  to  be  referred  to  some  original  model, 
but  which  has  lost  its  personality  by  constant  repetition^  The  whole  type 
is  not  free  from  a  certain  sensuous  touch,  and  is  hence  more  suitable  to  the 
"  Venus  "  of  the  Uffizi  GfaUery  (No.  39),  than  to  the  "  Madonna  writing  the 
Magnificat,'*  and  surrounded  by  yoimg  figures  of  saints  and  angels,  marked 
No.  25  in  the  same  collection. 

Of  the  specimens  in  Germany,  that  in  the  Berlin  Collection  numbered 
102  best  illustrates  this  type.  It  is  a  stereotyped  manner,  which  scarcely 
occurs  in  works  where  persons  of  mature  age  play  a  prominent  part,  nor 
probably  in  his  earlier  pictures.  At  any  rate,  the  numerous  paintings 
showing  this  type  must  be  referred  to  some  one  particular  period  in  the 
life  of  the  master,  though  it  may  not  be  very  easy  accurately  to  determine 
this  period. 

Botticelli's  life  is  not  so  rich  in  the  romantic  element  as  that  of  Fra  Filippo. 
It  seems  to  have  glided  on  in  a  tolerably  placid  stream,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

The  artist's  real  name  was  Alessandro  Filipepi.  Sandro  is  merely  the 
Florentine  diminutive  form  of  Alessandro,  whilst  he  seems  to  have  been 
subsequently  named  Botticelli  after  his  godfather  and  his  instructor  in  the 
goldsmith's  art. 

Sandro  was  bom  in  1446.     His  father,  Mariano  Filipepi,  was  a  citizen  of 
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Florence,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  careful 
education,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance.  For  although 
we  read  that  Sandro  with  all  his  opportimities  is  said  to  have  evinced  little 
taste  for  learning,  and  that  his  father  accordingly,  in  a  fit  of  irritation, 
apprenticed  him  to  the  ahove-mentioned  goldsmith,  still  several  circumstances 
of  his  subsequent  career  show  that  his  literary  attainments  were  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  and  that  his  mental  vision  was  more  enlarged  than  that  of  many 
6f  his  compeers. 

Owing  to  the  close  relations  at  that  time  existing  between  goldsmiths  and 
painters,  Sandro  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  latter  in  the  workshop 
of  his  master  Botticelli.  This  intercourse  awakened  his  love  for  Art,  and 
his  father,  on  ascertaining  his  new  bent,  removed  him  to  Fra  Filippo's  studio. 
So  Yasari  tells  us ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Filippo  really  was 
his  instructor,  although  it  may  be  also  presumed  that  he  was  quite  as  early 
influenced  by  the  sharp  and  decidedly  realistic  tendencies  of  Yerrocchio  and 
Antonio  PoUajuolo,  both  of  them  also  goldsmiths,  and  hence  probably  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  elder  Botticelli. 

At  any  rate,  his  first  independent  work  reflected,  at  least  outwardly,  the 
manner  of  some  paintings  of  both  the  Pollajuoli.  These  consisted  of  allegorical 
figures  of  the  Yirtues,  which  those  masters  executed  for  the  Florence 
Mercatanzia,  or  Board  of  Trade,  and  Sandro  was  intrusted  with  one  of 
these  figures — Fortitudo,  Strength,  or  Yalour.  Since  the  year  1861,  it  is 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  together  with  the  others  executed  by  the  Pollajuoli 
(No.  1,249). 

The  crude  severity  of  this  fig^ure,  life-size,  and  seated  in  a  niche,  with 
breastplate,  an  iron  club  in  her  hand,  and  wearing  an  ornamental  helmet, 
certainly  reminds  us  less  of  Idppi  than  of  those  painters  directly  influenced  by 
Donatello's  statuary. 

His  Madonnas,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  he  painted  a  great  number, 
from  the  very  first  adhere  closely  to  the  style  of  the  Carmelite  friar.  It  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  date  to  Botticelli's  works.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  so  early  as  Filippo's  death  he  had  become  a  famous  master,  and  we  read 
of  a  continued  series  of  commissions  which  he  received  from  that  time  forth, 
partly  for  churches  and  partly  from  private  individuals. 

The  Medici,  amongst  others,  seem  to  have  given  him  much  employment. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  nobles  were  wont  to  embellish  their  palaces  with 
works  of  Art,  and  the  Medici  were  ever  foremost  in  encouraging  this  fashion. 
Botticelli  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  receive  orders  to  furnish  them  with 
some  of  those  paintings,  which  were  utterly  untrammelled  with  any  consider- 
ations as  to  the  choice  of  the  subject  or  the  manner  of  its  treatment.  That 
he  thus  developed  a  great  activity  spread  over  many  years,  is  well  known. 
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thougli  our  knowledge  of  positive  dates  in  connection  with  these  works,  or  the 
events  of  his  life,  is  extremely  limited. 

It  was  he  who  was  chosen  in  1478  by  the  victorious  Medici,  after  the 
Fazzi  conspiracy,  to  paint  portraits  of  the  traitors  on  the  walls  of  the  town- 
hall,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Florentine  State.  He  received 
forty  gold  florins  for  this  work,  which,  however,  has  not  been  preserved. 

To  the  year  1480  is  referred  the  fresco  of  St.  Augustine,  which,  according 
to  Vasari,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Vespucci  family  to  paint  for  the  Church 
of  All  Hallows,  in  Florence.  The  corresponding  piece  was  done  by  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  It  was  detached  from  the  wall,  and  removed  to  another  place 
in  the  same  church  in  1564,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

More  recent  judges  have  questioned  the  high  praise  that  was  lavished  on 
this  work  by  his  contemporaries,  and  again  by  Vasari.  But  without  pretending 
to  discover  the  deep  spiritual  expression  in  the  features  of  the  saint  which 
Vasari  extoUs,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that  it  is  painted  in  a  grand  and  free 
style,  and,  with  all  its  precision  of  form,  with  a  broadness  of  touch  rare  amongst 
the  artists  of  that  period. 

In  the  year  1481  occurred  a  critical  event  in  the  life  of  Botticelli.  He 
was  then  summoned  to  Home  to  take  part  in  the  pictorial  adornment  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  caused  this  chapel,  attached  to  the 
Vatican,  to  be  constructed  by  the  Florentine  Baccio  Pontelli  in  a  style  that 
from  the  first  seemed  intended  especially  for  such  pictorial  display.  On 
entering  the  building,  we  even  now  lose  sight  of  its  architectural  features,  and 
think  only  of  the  paintings  that  adorn  its  walls.  The  visitor  is  generally 
so  fascinated  by  Michael  Angelo's  colossal  frescoes  behind  the  altar  and  on  the 
ceiling,  that  he  is  apt  to  overlook  those  on  the  side  walls,  which  nevertheless 
remain  grand  monuments  of  the  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  the 
genius  of  Sandro  Botticelli  and  his  contemporaries. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  Pope  had  appointed  him  chief  superintendent  of 
all  the  pictorial  decorations  of  the  Chapel.  The  other  painters  who  shared 
the  work  with  him  were  Luca  Signorelli,  Pietro  Perugino,  Cosimo  Hoselli,  and 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  Though  Botticelli  was  not  the  oldest  amongst  them,  yet 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  question  Vasari's  statement.  It  would  merely 
imply  that  even  then  our  master  enjoyed  a  higher  repute  than  his  fellow-artists, 
although  we  may  not  now  place  him  perhaps  on  the  same  level,  at  least,  with 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo  and  Luca  Signorelli. 

If  he  really  was  the  director  of  the  works,  he  was  probably  intrusted  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  On  either  side  of  the  long  main  walls,  facing 
each  other,  are  six  great  paintings,  broader  than  high ;  those  to  the  left  of 
tba  principal  entrance  representing  scenes  from  the  history  of  Moses;  those 
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on  the  right,  those  t}rpical  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  times. 

In  the  spaces  hetween  the  windows  above  these  frescoes  is  a  series  of 
eight-and-twenty  popes.  Of  these,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  large  portion,  were 
painted  by  Botticelli,  who  also  did  the  second  and  fifth  of  the  series  from 
the  b'fe  of  Moses,  and  the  second  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  parallelism 
between  the  two  by  Botticelli  facing  each  other,  is  seen  in  the  circumstance 
that  one  represents  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  other,  Christ  in  the 
wilderness.  In  the  first,  Moses  is  no  less  than  seven  times  introduced  into 
the  same  landscape,  as  when  he  slays  the  Egyptian,  when  he  fiees,  when  he 
drives  away  the  shepherds  that  wished  to  hinder  the  daughters  of  Jethro  from 
drawing  water,  as  he  waters  their  flocks,  as  he  puts  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet 
to  approach  the  holy  ground,  as  he  kneels  before  God  in  the  burning  bush, 
and  as  he  continues  his  journey  to  the  promised  land  at  the  head  of  his  people. 
A  good  coloured  copy  of  a  portion  of  this  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ramboux 
Museum  of  the  Dusseldorf  Academy,  No.  148. 

We  scarcely  find  in  any  other  painting  of  the  fifteenth  century  such  a 
simple  method  of  representing,  within  the  same  more  or  less  realistically 
conceived  space,  a  series  of  various  scenes  of  one  and  the  same  chief  subject, 
thus  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  as  purely  idealistic  in 
contrast  with  those  here  under  consideration,  had  in  this  respect  for  the  most 
part  a  much  more  realistic  perception. 

With  all  its  exuberance  and  impossibilities  as  a  whole,  this  painting  still 
produces  a  striking  effect  by  its  lifelike  figures,  and  the  vivid,  though  at  times 
exaggerated,  exposition  of  individual  events,  and  of  the  spiritual  impulses 
connected  with  them. 

The  painting  facing  it  depicts  the  temptation  of  Christ  and  his  rejection 
of  the  Devil  in  the  wilderness.  Here  also  the  composition,  as  a  whole,  is 
weak ;  but  the  individual  groups  appear  all  the  more  noble  and  effective.  They 
are  calmer  and  more  dignified  than  those  on  the  first  picture. 

The  third  work  of  this  series,  painted  by  Botticelli,  treats  of  the  destruction 
of  Korah  and  all  his  company,  and  the  punishment  of  Dathan,  Abiram,  and 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  by  Moses.  In  its  general  treatment  this  painting  is 
simpler  than  the  first.  A  magnificent  landscape  in  the  background,  embellished 
with  architectural  ruins,  amongst  which  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  occupying  the  centre,  here  distributes  the  three 
groups  in  the  foreground,  in  each  of  which  Moses  is  seen  excited  to  great 
wrath,  with  flowing  white  beard  and  hair.  But  the  individual  groups  are  not 
fine ;  they  are,  if  not  indistinctly  composed,  at  least  exaggerated  in  the  moyc-s 
ments  and  gestures  of  the  figures. 
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The  work  has  been  variously  criticized.  All  things  considered,  it  seems 
unfair  to  deny  that  Botticelli,  with  these  great  frescoes  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
reached  the  summit  of  his  art.  They  clearly,  however,  point  out  the  limits 
assigned  to  him,  as  to  nearly  all  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
is  still  lacking  that  sense  of  harmony  which  is  essential  to  the  unity  of  a 
grand  composition.  Hence  many,  at  least,  of  this  artist's  smaller,  simpler,  and 
more  composed  pieces  display  a  higher  degree  of  inward,  harmonious  perfection 
than  these  great  frescoes. 

Botticelli  may  have  been  at  work  in  Rome  till  somewhere  about  the  year 
1484.  If  he  received  the  commission  in  1482  to  paint,  jointly  with  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  a  hall  of  the  Palazzo  PubbUco,  in  Florence  (Gaye,  "  Carteggio,"  i., 
Appendice  II.,  p.  578),  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  accepted  it. 

To  the  year  1487  belong  four  small  pictures  illustrating  the  eight  tales 
of  the  fifth  day  of  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron."  They  are  at  present  in  a  private 
English  collection. 

In  1491,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  mosaic  works  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Zenobius,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  They  seem  never  to  have  been 
finished,  and  are  now  quite  effaced. 

Soon  after  this  time,  our  artist  seems  to  have  become  involved  in  the 
fierce  ferment  caused  by  Savonarola's  appearance  in  Florence.  The  Dominican 
preacher's  exhortations  to  repentance  went  home  to  the  very  heart  of  his 
hearers.  The  hypocrisy  of  Home  was  held  up  to  scorn,  the  dangers  with 
which  the  freedom  of  the  Florentine  State  was  threatened  by  the  onmipotenoe 
of  the  Medici  were  fearlessly  exposed,  and  the  heathen  spirit  of  art  denounced. 

Florence  was  split  into  two  factions.  Savonarola's  adherents  called 
themselves  Piagnoni,  or  ''  weepers,"  and  Yasari  tells  us  that  Sandro  Botticelli 
was  numbered  amongst  the  most  zealous  ''  weepers  "  of  Florence.  The  waves 
of  ''  revivalism "  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  year  1496,  and  there  is 
extant  a  letter  of  this  very  date,  addressed  by  Michael  Angelo  to  Botticelli, 
but  really  meant  for  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Michael  Angelo  may  have  chosen 
an  artist  formerly  befriended  by  him,  in  order  to  insure  its  reaching  its 
destination  more  certainly  than  might  have  otherwise  been  possible  amidst 
the  political  troubles  of  the  times.  The  young  Michael  Angelo  also  had 
warmly  espoused  the  side  of  Savonarola.  The  address  and  the  superscription 
"  Christus  "  on  the  letter — "  Christ,  King  of  Florence  I "  being  the  party- 
cry  of  the  Piagnoni — show  that  Botticelli  then  stood  on  close  terms  with  the 
mighty  genius  just  appearing  on  the  scene,  Botticelli  was  now  fifty,  and 
Michael  Angelo  one -and- twenty  years  of  age, 

But,  according  to  Yasari,  Botticelli  was  so  carried  away  by  party  feeling, 
that  he,  quite  in  Savonarola's  sense,  '^  renounced  painting,  and,  having  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  fell  thereby  into  great  distress."     However,  tlus 
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need  not  be  taken  literally,  since  we  know  from  his  position  in  1498,  the  year 
of  Savonarola's  death,  that  he  had  then,  at  all  events,  some  land  in  his  posses- 
sion, though  no  other  available  means  (Gaye,  "Carteggio,"  i.,  No.  172,  p.  343). 
But  that  he  had  again,  in  1503,  risen  to  importance  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  Art  commissioners  who  in  this  year  had  to  decide 
on  the  site  for  Michael  Angelo's  colossal  marble  statue  of  David.  The 
proceedings  of  this  conmiission  are  still  extant,  and  Botticelli's  utterances 
certainly  display  no  symptoms  of  senility.  He  first  through  courtesy  assents, 
as  others  had  done,  to  the  previous  speaker,  Cosimo  Roselli,  who  had  worked 
together  with  him  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  then  declares  his  own  view  to 
be  that  the  David  ought  to  be  set  up  in  the  Loggia  by  the  State  palace.  His 
obvious  meaning  was  that  it  should  be  placed  under  a  covered  roof,  and 
although  Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  time, 
held  the  same  view,  yet  it  was  not  then  adopted.  But  now,  after  three 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  colossal  statue 
ought  to  be  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  it  has  been  accordingly  at  last 
removed,  if  not  to  the  spot  advocated  by  them,  at  all  events  to  a  covered  place 
within  the  Academy. 

After  this  year,  1503,  we  learn  nothing  further  of  Botticelli.  Vasari  says 
that  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  Art,  and  though  he  had  earned  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  his  best  years,  yet  had  gradually  spent  it  all,  and 
was  at  last  reduced  to  such  penury  that  he  must  have  died  of  hunger  but 
for  the  interest  taken  by  former  friends  and  patrons  in  the  old  man,  now 
broken  down  in  health  and  hobbling  about  on  crutches.  Yet  he  was  still 
but  sixty-four  years  of  age,  having  died,  according  to  more  recent  research, 
on  May  11th,  1510.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Ognissanti  (All  Hallows), 
where  he  had  painted  his  St.  Augustine. 

Sandro  was  a  man  of  strong  features,  rather  hard  than  delicate,  and  yet 
not  unpleasant,  with  thick  lips,  full  cheeks,  and  intelligent  eye.  His  character 
is  described  by  Yasari  as  free  and  lavish,  as  long  as  he  had  anything  to  spend. 
He  was  ever  ready  for  a  harmless  jest  with  friend  or  pupil,  as  shown  by 
the  anecdotes  preserved  by  that  biographer.  He  was,  moreover,  a  zealous 
encourager  of  young  talent,  and  seems  to  have  earned  for  himself  universal 
endearment,  which  did  not  play  him  false  in  the  last  sad  years  of  his  life. 

That  with  all  these  qualities  Botticelli  was  further  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  and  of  a  lively,  active  spirit,  is  evident  from  many  circum- 
stances. His  passionate  partisanship  for  Savonarola  speaks  sufficiently  for  his 
inward  sentiments.  And  it  may  here  be  opportunely  mentioned  that  a  painting 
of  the  "  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin,"  now  in  Scotland,  and  painted 
by  him  in  connection  with  a  heretical  poem  by  Matteo  Palmieri,  the  bespeaker 
of    the  picture,   was   likewise  denounced    as    heretical  by  the   ecclesiastical 
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authorities,  and  withdrawn  from  public  view.     It   seems   to  be   one  of  his 
finest  paintings. 

Yasari  also  relates  that,  being  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  {per  easere 
persona  so/istica),  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Dante,  even  wrote  a 
commentary  on  a  portion  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  and  designed  a  copperplate 
engraving  in  illustration  of  the  "  Hell."  He  must  have  even  made  a  whole 
series  of  such  illustrations  of  Dante.  At  least,  the  drawings  of  all,  and  the 
engravings  of  some  of  the  copperplates  of  the  Florentine  edition  of  Dante, 
dated  1481,  are  attributed  to  him.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  oldest  of  copper- 
plate engravers,  without,  however,  having  distinguished  himself  in  this  art, 
though  his  draughts,  on  account  of  their  vivid  precision  and  neatness,  were 
much  sought  after  by  other  engravers. 

But  his  illustrations  were  not  confined  to  Dante.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  also  designed  a  small  series  of  pictures  illustrating  some 
of  Boccaccio's  tales.  Lastly,  a  long  Greek  inscription  on  a  singular  painting 
now  in  England,  representing  angels  embracing  himian  beings,  and  the  demons 
sneaking  off,  would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  familiarity  with  that  language, 
though  he  probably  did  not  compose  the  whole  inscription.  For  the  rest, 
the  large  number  of  paintings  the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  classical 
antiquity,  show  his  acquaintance  with  the  old  writers.  And  the  great  variety 
of  his  materials,  a  variety  unapproached  by  any  previous  artist,  bears  witness 
to  the  manysidedness  of  his  mental  culture. 

The  large  number  of  works  by  Sandro's  hand  still  extant,  and  scattered 
up  and  down  most  galleries,  now  call  for  a  few  remarks.  In  the  absence  of 
all  chronological  data,  the  diversity  of  their  subject-matter  naturally  suggests 
itself  as  the  only  rational  arrangement  of  these  works.  Masaccio  and  Lippi 
had  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  Christian  legends,  and  the  spirited 
adoption  of  classical  subjects  seems  to  have  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  school  of  Padua.  But  Botticelli  was  the  first  Florentine  to  cultivate  the 
same  field.  He  painted  Biblical  and  Christian  subjects,  but  he  also  painted 
scenes  taken  from  pagan  mythology  and  from-  modem  poets,  free  allegories, 
and  portraits. 

With  respect  to  his  religious  paintings,  both  for  number  and  beauty  these 
certainly  occupy  the  first  place.  It  is  needless  again  to  refer  to  the  "  Tempta- 
tion of  Christ"  and  the  "Virgin's  Death  and  Assumption."  Amongst  the 
larger  compositions,  before  all  others  should  be  mentioned  the  "  Coronation 
of  Maiy,"  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  No.  47,  in  the  room  reserved  for  large 
works.  By  its  oblong  arched  shape,  it  contrasts  with  the  broader  pieces  of 
Fra  Filippo  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  Here  again  the  scene  is  laid 
in  the  open,  imconfined  celestial  regions.  God  the  Father,  in  papal  robes, 
reminds   us   of    the   corresponding  figure   of  Fra   Filippo's  work ;    but   the 
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Madonna,  as  she  kneels  with  crossed  hands,  in  the  deepest  and  most  earnest 
lowliness  before  the  Highest,  is  a  genuine  Botticelli  figure.  Very  characteristic 
also  are  his  angels  strewing  roses  in  the  heavens  round  about  the  hallowed 
scene,  and  dancing  in  rows,  with  rich  and  flowing  draperies,  though  somewhat 
mannered  in  their  foldings.  In  an  open,  simple  landscape  beneath  are  four 
noble-^looking  saints  with  expressive  heads,  and  robes  grandly  handled. 

A  very  grand  and  beautiful  work  is  also  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
with  eighteen  saints,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacopo  di  Bipoli,  at  Florence 
(Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  iii.,  s.  170  of  German  ed.). 

Very  important,  and  in  style  akin  to  the  last  mentioned,  is  the  "  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,"  which  Botticelli  was  conmiissioned  by  the  Medici  to  paint  for 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  but  which  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
No.  1,286.  The  stable  of  the  Holy  Family  is  here  raised  up  amongst  rocks 
and  old  walls,  and  covered  with  nothing  but  a  rude  wooden  roof  resting  on 
roughly  hewn  trunks  of  trees.  Mary  is  seated  with  the  Infant  on  her  lap ; 
behind  her  stands  Joseph,  buried  in  thought,  while  the  oldest  of  the  kings 
kneels  in  the  centre  before  the  Child,  the  other  two,  with  their  followers,  being 
disposed  in  two  groups,  filling  the  foreground  to  the  right  and  left.  This 
painting  acquires  a  special  interest  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the  habit  of 
representing  contemporary  likenesses  under  the  mask  of  holy  personages.  Here 
every  figure  seems  to  be  an  extremely  lifelike  likeness  of  some  one  of  Botticelli's 
contemporaries.  The  oldest  of  the  kings  represents  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  while, 
according  to  Vasari,  the  other  two  are  the  portraits  of  GKuliano  and  Giovanni 
de'  Medici.  But  all  the  other  numerous  figures  have  also  quite  the  appearance 
of  being  likenesses.  With  all  this  a  hallowed,  manly  earnestness  pervades 
the  whole  scene.  The  usual  conventional  female  and  youthful  head  met  with 
in  so  many  of  his  works  is  here  absent. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  type  is  visible  in  many  figures  of  the  great  painting 
in  which  the  Madonna  appears  enthroned  in  a  very  rich  and  imposing  archi- 
tectural scene,  between  six  saints  standing  in  the  foreground,  and  two  cherubim 
by  her  side,  provided  with  instruments  of  martyrdom,  the  whole  revealed  to 
us  by  two  other  angels  drawing  aside  the  heavy  and  massive  curtains  before 
the  heavenly  throne.  This  beautiful  work,  distinguished  by  a  severe,  perhaps 
too  severe,  symmetry  of  composition,  and  unfortunately  disfigured  especially 
in  the  upper  parts  by  modem  "  touching  up,'*  is  numbered  52  in  the  room 
containing  large  subjects  in  the  Florentine  Academy. 

Other  large  compositions  dealing  with  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  found  in 
foreign  galleries,  and  especially  in  the  FuUer-Maitland  Collection,  London. 
In  Munich  there  is  a  "  Burial  of  Christ."  But  much  more  numerous  are  the 
smaller,  or  at  least  simpler,  compositions,  which  yet  often  contain  lifesize,  or 
nearly  lifesize,  figures. 
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There  is  especially  a  whole  series  of  Madonnaa  beautifully  grouped  in  round- 
frame  works,  which  are  amoogst  his  best  and  most  characteristic  works,  and 
which  most  frequently  contain  specimens  of  the  conventional  heads  already 
referred  to.  We  generally  see  charming  youthfiil  figures  of  angels  grouped 
in  these  paintings  around  the  Madonna  and  Child.     In  Italy,  amongst  works 


"Miidonna  and  Child,  with  Angela."     (Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence  ] 

of  this  sort,  the  prize  must  be  awarded  to  Ko.  25  of  the  TTffizi  Gallery,  which 
the  adjoining  woodcut  reproduces. 

Two  angels  support  a  crown,  with  veil  attached,  above  the  Madonna,  who 
is  writing,  or  rather,  in  the  act  of  dipping  her  pen  into  the  ink-bottle  held  by 
another  angel,  while  two  others  look  on  with  childlike  curiosity. 
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The  picture  in  the  TJffizi,  No.  1,289,  resembles  this,  and  others  of  the  same 
class  are  preserved  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  (No.  348),  in  the  Corsini  (No.  13),  in 
the  Alessandri  at  Florence,  and  Borghese  at  Rome.  A  masterpiece  of  the 
same  kind  is  numbered  102  in  the  Berlin  Collection.  Here  the  Madonna  is 
enthroned  in  a  recess  between  seven  youthful  angels  with  flowing  dress  and 
wings,  rose-wreaths  on  their  heads,  and  wax-tapers  in  their  hands.  There 
are  four  to  the  right,  and  three  to  the  left,  the  gap  on  this  side  being  filled 
by  the  head  of  the  Child,  supported  by  the  Mother,  as  he  stands  on  the 
balustrade  of  the  throne,  so  that  here  great  beauty  is  imparted  to  the  usually 
somewhat  formal  symmetry  of  such  compositions.  Charming  are  two  naked 
little  winged  boys,  artlessly  looking  down  from  above  the  moulding  of  the 
recess,  and  closely  copied  from  the  Cupids  of  the  later  period  of  classical  art. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  angels  in  the  figure  of  such  little 
Amorini. 

The  mention  of  Botticelli's  other  sacred  pieces  would  lead  us  too  far.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  in  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  several  other  Conti- 
nental towns,  such  as  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Altenburg. 

Of  his  Biblical  subjects,  besides  the  two  great  Roman  frescoes,  the  best 
known,  and  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  are  two  small  paintings  numbered  1,156 
and  1,158  in  the  TJffizi  Gallery.  One  depicts  the  beheaded  trunk  of  Holofemes, 
as  discovered  in  the  tent  by  his  attendants ;  the  other,  Judith,  in  rich  attire, 
the  naked  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  palm-branch  in  her  left,  returning 
to  Bethulia  through  a  blooming  landscape.  Behind  her  is  the  maid,  bearing 
the  head  of  Holofemes  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  As  the  head  is  absent  from  the 
first  painting,  both  may  very  well  belong  to  the  same  period.  They  are 
plastically  worked  out  with  great  care  and  interesting  individual  expression. 
Especially  significant  are  the  features  of  Judith  in  the  second. 

Amongst  his  mythological  works,  ''Aphrodite  rising  on  a  Shell  from  the 
Bosom  of  the  Deep,"  or  "  The  Birth  of  Venus,"  takes  the  first  place.  It  is 
marked  No.  39  in  the  TJffizi  Gallery,  and  was  chromolithographed  in  1870  by 
the  Arundel  Society. 

Whether  Botticelli  was  acquainted  with  the  Homeric  lines  in  the  Hymn 
to  Aphrodite  describing  the  scene,  or  whether  he  knew  of  any  ancient  or 
modem  illustration  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  situation  as 
described  in  that  poem  is  here  reproduced  with  wonderM  grace.  The  "  Horse,'* 
however,  there  spoken  of  are  here  reduced  to  a  solitary  female  figure,  sump- 
tuously arrayed,  standing  beneath  a  cluster  of  laurel-trees  on  the  shore,  with 
a  gorgeous  robe,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  goddess.  And  out  of  the  zephyr 
have  been  developed  two  wind  gods,  their  limbs  somewhat  indistinctly  entwined 
together,  winged,  like  the  classical  wind  deities,  blowing  with  full  cheeks,  and 
scattering  roses  profusely. 


SAJVDXO  BOTTICELLI. 


The  goddess,   in  the  act  of  stepping  from  the  shell  to  the  land,  is  not 


of  a  classical  type,  but  a  vondrously  beautiful,  realistic,  modem  figure,  strongly 
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stamp3d  with  the  Botticelli  physiognomy,  with  an  innocent,  though  voluptuous, 
exp?ession,  and  long  hair,  with  which  she  modestly  veils  her  nakedness. 
The  waves  of  the  sea,  according  to  modern  ideas,  are  very  imperfectly  repro- 
duced. But  the  whole  creates  an  extremely  poetical  effect,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  Homeric  song. 

Far  less  beautiful  is  the  naked  "Venus  "  of  the  Berlin  Museum  (Jfo.  1,124), 
in  the  posture  of  the  Medici  Venus.  In  the  time  of  Botticelli,  this  latter  had 
not  yet  been  dug  up  ;  still  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  feebler  examples 
of  this  oft- repeated  type. 

In  the  Louvre  is  a  small  picture  of  Venus  surrounded  by  Cupids,  and 
reposing  on  the  waving  grass  ;  and  a  similar  one  in  Samuel  Baker's  Collection 
in  London.  Other  mythological  subjects  by  our  master,  also  in  London,  and 
described  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  are  less  attractive. 

Of  works  after  the  antique,  before  all  others  must  be  mentioned  the  famous 
allegory  of  **  Slander,'*  in  the  TJffizi  (Jallery,  No.  1,182,  and  in  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  ii.,  p.  422.  It  is  a  direct  realisation  of  a  painting  described 
by  Lucian  as  the  work  of  Apelles,  an  allegory  rich  in  figures,  which  Botticelli 
has  disposed  in  a  well-proportioned  and  architectural  hall  looking  out  on  the 
sea  ;  but,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  his  treatment,  he  has  been  unable  to  deprive 
it  of  that  frosty  character  which  all  Art-archaeologists  have  unconsciously 
ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Greek  painter.  The  realism  of  individual  figures 
forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  their  purely  ideal  significance,  while  the  perkiness 
of  particular  movements  renders  the  looseness  of  the  whole  composition  still 
more  jarring,  although  the  splendid  background  may  here  contribute  to  produce 
a  seeming  unity. 

Amongst  his  independent  allegorical  works  must  be  reckoned  one  formerly 
known  as  "  Venus  and  the  Graces,"  or  "  The  Approach  of  Spring,"  or  simply 
"  The  Allegory  of  Spring,"  in  the  Florentine  Academy  (GWlleria  dei  Quadri 
Antichi,  No.  24).  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  flowery  meadow,  amidst  a  luxuriant 
forest  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  centre  stands  a  richly-clad  female  figure,  over 
whom  appears  the  god  of  love.  On  the  left  are  disporting  themselves  three 
figures  resembling  Graces,  while  a  beautiful  youth  knocks  fruit  from  the  trees. 
On  the  right  is  a  wind  god  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  another  female  figure. 
Who  can  say  what  ancient  myth  or  modern  allegorical  fancy  was  intended  to 
be  here  represented  P  In  its  careful  handling  it  resembles  the  above-mentioned 
allegory  of  Slander. 

Other  allegories  by  Sandro  are  the  already  described  figure  of  "  Forti- 
tude/* also   an  unintelligible,  delicately-treated  picture  in  the  Turin  Gallery, 
and  a  figure  with  the  cornucopia,  in  the  possession  of  Beiset,  Paris.     Other 
similar  works  seem  to  belong  rather  to  his  school  than  to  Botticelli  himself. 
What   he   has  taken   from   the  modern   Italian   poets  has  already  been 
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mentioned.  There,  therefore,  remain  the  portraits  alone  to  be  described.  In 
connection  with  these,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sandro  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  paint  real  likenesses,  which  before  his  time  appeared  as  a  rule 
only  as  spectators,  or  as  taking  part  in  religious  representations.  Besides  the 
portraits  of  the  popes  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  Yasari  mentions  two  portraits 
by  him,  one  of  them  known  as  the  "  Bella  Simonetta,"  mistress  of  Giuliano 
de'  Medici ;  the  other,  Lucrezia  de'  Tomabuoni,  Lorenzo's  wife.  Of  still 
extant  portraits,  three  claim  to  be  that  of  the  fair  Simonetta.  A  jejune  and 
by  no  means  beautiful  likeness  of  a  thin  person  simply  clad,  now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace,  is  generally  held  to  be  the  true  one. 

The  Berlin  Gallery  claims  to  possess  the  likeness  of  Lucrezia  Tomabuoni 
(No.  81).  It  certainly  bears  a  resemblance  in  some  respects  to  the 
"Simonetta"  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  but  it  also  shares  its  weaknesses.  Other 
portraits,  amongst  which  some  of  great  beauty,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
referred  to  our  master. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  more  important  of  Botticelli's  still-preserved 
works  will  put  in  a  clear  light  the  advanced  position  occupied  by  this  master, 
especially  in  the  Florentine  school.  With  the  exception  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
no  Florentine  artist  had  before  him  painted  such  rich  and  magnificent  back- 
grounds, such  lifelike  and  "  motived "  action.  Still  his  grand  and  consistent 
backgrounds  were  unable  to  conceal  the  want  of  connection  in  his  compositions, 
rich  as  they  were  in  figures,  nor  was  perfect  beauty  reached  in  their  animated 
movements,  which  constantly  betrayed  a  certain  harshness,  sprawling  appear- 
ance, and  want  of  repose.  His  gentle,  dreamy,  earnest,  and  yet  lifelike  and 
motherly  Madonnas,  surrounded  by  charming  angels,  still  remain  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  compositions. 

Altogether  Botticelli  is  one  of  the  most  important  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  one  feels  more  than  ever  in  his  presence  how  true  it  is  that 
it  was,  after  all,  men  like  Leonardo,  Eaphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  that  alone 
developed  the  very  highest  qualities  of  which  Italian  Art  was  capable. 


A  4  2 


DOMENICO   GHIRLANDAJO. 

(Bom  1449,  in  Florence;  died  there,  1494.) 


By  Karl  Woermann. 


"nOMENICO  GHIRLANDAJO  forms  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Florentine 
painting  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  foundations  of  which  rest  on 
Masaccio.  He  holds  this  position  not  in  virtue  of  the  time  in  which  he 
flourished^  some  of  his  precursors,  such  as  Filippino,  having  in  reality  been 
his  juniors  in  point  of  years,  while  several  of  them,  including  his  teacher 
Alesso  Baldovinetti,  actually  outlived  him.  Nor  is  it  even  his  inborn  genius 
for  Art  that  raises  him  above  his  fellows,  many  of  them  having  been  in  some 
respects  more  richly  gifted  by  nature.  What  especially  distinguishes  him 
above  all  others  is  an  iron  energy,  combined  with  rare  natural  gifts,  an  earnest 
will,  and  a  clear  insight,  enabling  him  to  fathom  and  absorb  in  himself  all 
that  had  gone  before  him  ;  thus  raising  himself  from  small  and  late  begin- 
nings to  a  freedom  and  grandeur  of  composition  rendering  him  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  his  great  pupil  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  the  other  Cinque- 
centisti. 

Domenico's  father  was  a  broker  named  Tommaso  di  Currado  di  Dosso 
Bigordi.  Of  his  early  years  we  learn  nothing  further  than  that  he  was 
intended  to  be  a  goldsmith,  and  acquired  this  noble  craft  from  a  master 
especially  distinguished  for  the  preparation  of  golden  wreaths  (ghirlande),  then 
fashionable  as  ladies'  head-dresses :  hence  probably  Domenico's  by-name  of 
Ghirlandajo,  or  Del  Ghirlandajo,  the  wreath-maker.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
as  Vasari  states,  that  his  father,  who  calls  himself  a  broker,  was  also  the 
goldsmith  from  whom  Domenico  learned  the  handiwork. 

The  first  certain  record  of  the  artisfs  life  is  referred  to  the  year  1480.  In 
the  declaration  of  his  ways  and  means  for  this  year,  the  elder  Bigordi  makes 
mention  of  his  son,  giving  his  age  as  then  thirty-one,  and  describing  him 
further  as  a  painter  without  any  fixed  domicile. 

According  to  this  document,  Domenico  was  bom  in  1449,  and  was  already 
a  painter  in  1480.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  he  was  also  married 
to  a  young  wife  named  Costanza,  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
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His  earliest  works  bearing  a  certain  date  are  also  referred  to  the  same  year, 
1480.  They  all  more  or  less  betray  the  character  of  youthful  productions. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  asserted  that  Ghirlandajo,  herein  unlike  all 
his  great  predecessors,  did  not  develop  his  artistic  genius  till  late  in  life.  It 
seems  to  follow  of  itself  that  this  development  must  have  been  preceded  by  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  art  with  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  a  realist  noted  for  his 
conscientious  study  of  nature,  but  who  seems  to  have  produced  little  of  much 
account. 

But  those  early  works  dating  from  1480  were,  and  partly  still  are,  in  the 
Church  of  Ognissanti,  at  Florence,  and  the  more  important  of  them  in  the 
Vespucci  Chapel.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  frescoes  contained  a  likeness 
of  the  navigator  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  New  World  ; 
but  when  the  chapel  pttssed,  in  the  year  1616,  to  another  family,  the  frescoes 
were  whitewashed  over.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fresco  of  "St.  Jerome," 
corresponding  to  Sandro  Botticelli's  '*  St.  Augustin,'*  is  still  there,  though  not 
in  its  original  site.  The  books  and  other  objects  of  still  life  surrounding  the 
saint  are  the  most  interesting  and  most  carefully  executed  portions  of  this 
work.  The  "St.  Jerome"  itself  is  still  somewhat  raw  and  formal.  It  is 
supposed  to  bear  clear  traces  of  old  Flemish  or  German  influence,  the  northern 
masters  being  at  that  time  highly  esteemed  in  Italy.  That  Domenico  had 
some  relations  with  them  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  Martin 
Schongauer's  "  St.  Anthony  ^*  which  served  as  the  model  for  the  very  first 
work  executed  by  the  young  Michael  Angelo  in  our  master^s  studio. 

In  the  refectory  of  Ognissanti  is  still  preserved  Domenico's  fresco  of  the 
"  Last  Supper,"  also  bearing  the  date  of  1480.  Nowhere  else  does  one  so 
clearly  perceive,  especially  if  it  be  contrasted  with  the  "  Last  Supper  "  executed 
some  twenty  years  later  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  how  little  Ghirlandajo  had 
been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of  his  time  at  the  outset  of  his 
artistic  career.  Though  the  work  shows  a  certain  license  which  other  Quattro- 
centisti  also  had  allowed  themselves,  stiU  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a  stiff,  mediaeval 
composition.  Here,  too,  the  accessories,  such  as  the  cultivated  landscape 
showing  beyond  the  bays  of  the  severe  architectural  building,  are  best  carried 
out.  The  execution  is  otherwise  raw,  and  often  very  awkwardly  handled,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  chalky  lights  and  shadings.  Nevertheless,  the  work  must 
have  produced  a  great  efiect  on  his  contemporaries,  for  he  was  soon  after  called 
upon  to  repeat  it  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco.  This  duplicate  also  is  still  extant, 
but  is,  if  possible,  less  successful  even  than  the  original. 

But  it  was  mainly  the  Ognissanti  frescoes,  not  painted  till  his  thirty-first 
year,  that,  according  to  Vasari,  first  brought  our  master  into  repute.  That  he 
was  fully  alive  to  their  faults,  and  applied  his  whole  energies  to  overcome 
them,  is  evident  from  his  very  next  productions.     But  his  final  success  was  so 
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thoroughly  established  by  these  great  frescoes,  and  his  highly  instinctive 
artistic  development  is  so  intimately  associated  with  these  colossal  composi- 
tions, that  we  must  provisionally  pass  over  his  panel  paintings  in  order  to 
put  in  a  clear  light  his  triumphant  onward  march  to  perfection. 

In  the  interval  between  1480  and  1486  he  produced  a  large  number  of 
frescoes,  though  the  exact  order  in  which  they  followed  or  accompanied  each 
other  cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  However,  their  number  alone 
implies  considerable  creative  power.  One  of  the  first  was  his  "History  of 
St.  Faulinus  "  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Croce,  but  of  this  no  trace  now  remains. 
He  was  then  chosen,  together  with  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  the  time, 
to  paint  some  frescoes  in  the  Sala  delF  Orologio,  in  the  Florence  town-hall. 
Of  these  the  only  one  still  preserved  is  the  "  Triumph  of  St.  Zenobius,"  a 
bishop  of  Florence  in  the  fifth  century.  The  saint,  larger  than  lifesize,  is 
seated  between  two  others  beneath  the  centre  arch,  two  stone-coloured  lions 
with  the  arms  of  the  city  keeping  watch  at  his  feet.  In  the  arch  above  him 
is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  relief,  also  stone-coloured,  between  two  angels, 
and  in  the  side  arches  are  introduced  famous  citizens  of  ancient  Home,  a 
coupling  of  saints  and  profane  characters  which,  as  Growe  and  Cavalcaselle 
observe,  Domenico  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Florence.*  The  whole 
produces  a  very  simple,  grand,  and  earnest  effect. 

It  appears  from  researches  made  by  Gaye  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  that 
Domenico,  between  the  years  1481  and  1485,  received  payment  for  frescoes 
executed  by  him  in  the  town^-hall  ("  Carteggio,"  i.,  pp.  578 — 581).  As  it  is 
well  known  that  during  the  same  period  he  also  painted  important  frescoes  in 
San  Gimignano  and  in  Borne,  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have  been  often 
on  the  road  between  these  places  and  Florence. 

In  San  Gimignano,  a  little  Art-loving  town,  romantically  situated  between 
Lucca  and  Siena,  is  preserved,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Fina  in  its  principal 
church,  the  most  important  of  Ghirlandajo's  productions  in  this  place.  The 
subjects  of  the  large  frescoes  on  the  two  walls  facing  each  other  in  this  chapel 
are  a  vision  seen  by  St.  Fina  when  dying,  and  a  miracle  at  the  laying  out  of 
her  body.  The  saint  is  on  her  death-bed,  attended  by  two  repulsive  old  women 
in  a  wretched-looking  room.  In  the  comer  to  the  left  appears  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  encircled  by  an  almond-shaped  halo  composed  of  red-winged 
cherubim,  and  in  the  act  of  promising  her  everlasting  bliss. 

The  composition  is  weak,  the  form  of  the  hands  long,  stifi*,  and  outspread  ; 
and  the  expression  of  the  heads  is  decidedly  the  best  feature  in  it. 

Much  more  important  is  the  opposite  piece,  showing  the  body  of  the  saint 
on  a  bier  covered  with  a  gold-brocaded  blue  pall  in  front  of  an  imposing  apsis. 
The  nurse  on  whom  the  miracle  is  performed  kneels  behind  the  bier,  whilst  a 
chorister  kisses  the  delicate  feet  of  the  saint.     On  either  side  arc  grouped 
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finely  painted  rows  of  priests  and  spectators — ^admirably  individualised  charac- 
ters^ forming,  with  the  architectural  surroundings,  such  a  simple  and  grand 
composition  as  no  other  artist  since  the  time  of  Masaccio  had  painted. 

Ghirlandajo's  pupil  and  brother-in-law,  Seb.  Mainardi,  was  a  native  of 
San  Gimignano.  We  know  that  he  was  jointly  with  Domenico  engaged  on  this 
painting,  and  we  should  feel  inclined  to  attribute  to  his  hand  a  greater  share 
in  the  first  and  weaker  than  in  the  second  and  more  perfect  of  these  two 
frescoes. 

Mainardi's  hand  is  also  clearly  to  be  recognised  in  another  fresco  at  San 
Gimignano  attributed  to  our  master — the  "  Annunciation  "  in  the  oratory  of 
San  Giovanni,  which  bears  the  date  of  1482. 

About  this  period,  and  seemingly  at  the  same  time  with  Sandro  Botticelli, 
Domenico  was  invited  to  Rome  in  order  to  immortalise  himself  by  his  share  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Botticelli,  as  already  stated,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  this  great  artistic  undertaking.  Domenico  painted  two  subjects 
only  in  the  chapel,  of  which  one  has  been  preserved.  The  subject  is  the 
"  Calling  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Andrew,"  and  it  forms  the  corresponding 
piece  opposite  Gosimo  Roselli's  "  Overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea," 
occupying  the  third  place  to  the  left  from  the  altar. 

Here  Ghirlandajo  attains  an  excellence  which  he  himself  never  eclipsed. 
In  these  apostolic  figures  there  certainly  still  lingers  a  distinct  echo  of  Masaccio. 
Here,  as  in  that  master's  Tribute  piece,  several  scenes  of  the  same  subject  are 
depicted  in  the  same  grandly  conceived  landscape.  We  see  in  the  background 
the  future  Apostles  in  the  fishing-boat  grounding  on  the  shore,  while  in  the 
centre  foreground  we  again  see  them  kneeling  before  Christ.  But  it  is 
Domenico  himself  who  speaks  out  grandly  and  characteristically  in  this  group, 
where  Christ  with  his  fair  flowing  hair  stands  before  the  grey-headed  kneeling 
fishermen ;  again  in  the  lifelike  figures  of  the  assembled  multitude  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  lastly  in  the  plastic  modelling  of  the  individual  figures,  and 
their  magnificent  composition  in  the  gorgeous  lan.dseape.  The  laws  regidating 
the  lines  of  a  monumental  painting  have  here  the  efiect  of  idealising  real 
figures  copied  from  the  life.  In  its  presence  Giotto  and  the  fifteenth  century 
seem  to  fade  away,  and  we  have  in  their  place,  as  Burckhardt  says,  "  as  it 
were  a  foreshadowing  of  Raphael's  *  Christ  and  the-  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,'  and  his  *  Pasce  oves  meas  ! ' " 

Domenico's  industry  while  in  Rome  was  not  restricted  to  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  During  his  residence  here  there  died  the  wife  of  his  intimate  friend, 
the  wealthy  Florentine  merchant  Tornabuoni,  who  had  settled  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  their  family  burial-place  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva 
our  master  painted,  amidst  rich  decorations,  events  from  the  lives  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  the  Madonna.     But  these  works  have  perished. 
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Domenico,  moreover,  like  all  FIorentiDe  artists  wlw  at  that  period  visitod 
Rome,  eketched  largely  from  the  antique,  more  especially  arclLitectural  remains, 


"AdoTfttion  of  thsHagi."     (Chiwsdegli  Innocenti,  Florence.) 
B  to  have  unfolded  a  rare  skill  and  the  eye  of  a  true  draughtsman 
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in  these  pursuits.  On  this  point  Yasari  writes  :  "  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
such  a  true  hand  in  drawing  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  such  as  triumphal  arches, 
bathsy  columns,  pyramids  (obelisks),  amphitheatres,  and  aqueducts,  that  he  drew 
them  free-hand,  without  rule,  compass,  or  measure;  and  when  they  were 
afterwards  tested  they  were  found  to  be  as  thoroughly  accurate  as  if  they  had 
been  measured.  He  also  made  a  free-hand  draught  of  the  Coliseum,  into  which 
he  introduced  an  erect  figure  which  served  as  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
the  whole  building,  and  when  the  artists  after  his  death  put  it  to  the  test,  they 
found  it  all  quite  correct." 

But  the  greatest  work  of  this  period  devoted  to  religious  subjects  was 
produced  by  him  in  his  native  city.  This  was  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Sassetti  family  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence. 
As  the  founder's  name  was  Francis  the  artist  was  commissioned  to  embellisli 
the  v.'alls  of  the  chapel  with  the  history  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  disposed  in  six  divisions  on  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  of  which 
they  formed  a  principal  ornament.  He  also  painted  the  four  Sibyls  in  tho 
four  spaces  of  the  cross-vault,  and  right  and  left  of  the  altar  the  exceedingly 
expressive  kneeling  figures  of  the  founder  and  his  wife. 

Of  the  historical  frescoes  the  least  interesting  are  the  two  smaller  ones 
representing  the  saint  flying  naked  from  his  father  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
ordeal  of  fire  before  the  sultan.  But  the  four  chief  paintings — "  The  Confirma- 
tion of  the  Rules  of  the  Order  of  the  Minorites  by  Pope  Honorius  III. ;  "  the 
saint  with  the  stigmata ;  his  appearance  in  the  clouds  to  resuscitate  a  child 
that  had  fallen  from  a  window ;  and,  lastly,  his  burial,  belong  to  the  highest 
masterpieces  produced  by  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  piece  showing  the  stigmata  the  prominence  given  to  the  landscape 
is  very  striking.  Even  Benozzo  Gozzoli  has  painted  no  landscape  as  a  back- 
ground which  so  decidedly  claims  the  chief  attention  as  this  does.  It  is  a 
hindscape  with  historical  surroundings,  showing  Pisa  in  the  background,  and 
yet  worked  out  in  its  details  with  a  thorough  realism.  The  figures  of  St. 
Francis  and  his  attendants  are  blended  vividly  and  expressively  with  it.  The 
crucifix  appearing  in  the  heavens  is  remarkably  small,  but  surrounded  by  large 
winged  heads  of  cherubim.  The  eye  of  the  observer  is  withdrawn  from  the 
main  object  by  the  figures  unconnected  with  the  event  which  are  introduced 
into  the  background,  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  foreground,  and  by  the  various 
details  of  the  rich  landscape. 

In  a  similar  way  a  street  vista  in  the  piece,  containing  the  resuscitation 
of  the  child,  awakens  considerable  interest,  but  the  treatment  as  a  whole,  in 
consequence  of  the  much  greater  nimiber  of  living  figures  introduced,  here 
more  decidedly  arrests  the  chief  attention.  In  the  background  we  see  the 
figures  of  the  child  falling  from  the  window  and  of  a  number  of  people  running 
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up  in  great  alarm,  all  admirably  reduced  in  scale  perspectively.  In  the 
foreground  the  child,  on  his  bier,  placed  in  an  open,  animated  street  scene, 
raises  himself  up  in  a  sitting  posture  towards  the  figure  of  the  saint,  which 
appears  somewhat  indistinctly  and  softly  transfigured  in  the  clouds.  The  throng 
of  spectators,  on  either  side  of  the  bier  and  in  the  open  street,  does  not  at  all 
produce  the  same  exaggerated  effect  as  in  other  works  of  Domenico.  Here  they 
seem  quit«  in  their  place,  and  the  artist  has  contrived  to  turn  the  occasion  to  excel- 
lent account,  in  order  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  vigorous  and  striking  portraits. 

Into  the  two  other  paintings  are  introduced  some  very  magnificent  archi- 
tectural designs,  grandly  conceived  as  a  whole,  and  classic  in  the  treatment 
of  their  minor  elements.  Here  also  the  large  number  of  characters  intro- 
duced into  the  frescoes  both  of  the  confirmation  and  the  burial,  are  har- 
moniously blended  with  the  architectural  surroundings,  showing  an  extremely 
delicate  perception  of  free  symmetry  and  exquisite  grouping.  The  general 
disposition  of  the  whole  of  the  burial  piece  is  moreover  strikingly  original, 
and  that  of  the  burial  scene  itself  singularly  beautiful.  Neither  Botticelli 
nor  the  Lippi  could  have  produced  anything  approaching  to  all  this,  which 
indeed  seems  to  leave  Masaccio  himself  far  behind.  Domenico  here  surpasses 
his  own  "Calling  of  the  Apostles,"  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  both  in  the 
disposition,  and  still  more  in  the  colouring,  which  in  the  latter  is  still  dry 
and  dull,  but  in  the  former,  with  its  deep,  earnest  tones  appealing  like  music 
to  the  heart,  completes  the  general  harmonious  effect.  In  our  opinion,  these 
two  works  are  altogether  the  finest  produced  by  Domenico,  and  but  few  of  his 
later  paintings  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  can  compare  with  them.  If  it  has  been 
said  that  his  Roman  fresco  was  a  foreshadowing  of  Raphael's  "  Miraculous 
Draught,"  these  may  also  be  said  to  have  foreshadowed  the  school  of  Athens. 
They  perhaps  in  their  way  effect  even  more  than  this.  In  technical  finish 
also  they  may  boast  of  having  reached  the  very  highest  perfection  of  which 
fresco  painting  is  susceptible.     The  series  was  finished  in  the  year  1485. 

Thus  we  see  how  from  lowly  beginnings  Ghirlandajo  in  the  first  lustrum 
of  his  artistic  activity  worked  his  way  up  to  his  grand  monumental  style.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  the  ensuing  five  years  procured  him 
still  greater  commissions.  The  chief  work  executed  by  him  during  this  period 
was  the  painting  of  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence, 
which,  in  fact,  is  usually  considered  the  most  important  of  all  his  productions ; 
and  in  truth,  for  grandeur  no  other  work  of  this  master,  for  intrinsic  worth  none 
but  the  very  best  of  the  last-described  series,  can  at  all  contest  this  praise. 

How  Domenico  received  this  commission,  together  with  certain  intrigues 
connected  therewith,  is  related  somewhat  fully  by  Vasari.  He  t^Us  us,  first 
of  all,  that  it  was  his  already-mentioned  Roman  friend,  Francesco  Tomabuoni, 
who  recommended  the  artist  to  his  kinsman,  Giovanni  Tomabuoni,  at  Florence. 
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On  liis  return  to  Florence,  laden  with  honours  and  wealth,  Domenico  handed 
to  Giovanni  Francesco's  letter,  describing  how  well  he  had  been  served  by 
the  artist,  and  how  well  pleased  the  Pope  had  been  with  his  works. 

"  On  learning  this,"  oontinues  Vasari,  "  he  conceived  the  thought  of 
intrusting  Domenico  with  some  great  work,  both  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  and  to  confer  honour  and  profit  on  the  artist.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  principal  chapel  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
formerly  decorated  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  the 
rain,  in  consequence  of  the  indiflferent  manner  in  which  it  had  been  roofed  in. 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  accordingly  offered  to  repair  it,  or  have  it  repainted. 
But  the  patrons  or  guardians,  who  were  members  of  the  Ricci  family,  had 
never  come  to  any  understanding  in  the  matter,  being  unable  themselves  to 
incur  the  expense,  nor  yet  being  willing  to  intrust  the  restoration  to  others, 
lest  they  should  lose  their  right  of  patronage  and  of  retaining  in  the  chapel 
the  escutcheons  inherited  of  their  forefathers.  But  Giovanni,  being  now  very 
anxious  for  Domenico  to  produce  some  memorial  of  the  sort  for  him,  cast 
about  in  various  directions  to  accomplish  his  wish,  and  definitively  promised 
the  Ricci  to  have  everything  carried  out  at  his  own  expense,  further  to 
indemnify  them,  and  have  their  armorial  bearings  introduced  in  the  most 
conspicuous  and  honourable  place  in  the  chapel.  They  thus  came  to  terms, 
and  drew  up  a  formal  agreement  to  that  effect.  Domenico  was  now  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  same  subjects  as  had  previously  existed  there,  and 
the  price  was  fixed  at  1,200  gold  ducats,  no  more  nor  less.  However,  should 
he  feel  satisfied  with  the  work,  Giovanni  promised  to  throw  in  an  extra 
two  hundred.  So  Domenico  set  to  work,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  completed 
it  in  four  years.  This  took  place,  entirely  to  Giovanni's  satisfaction,  in  1490 
(the  date  of  1485  in  the  text  of  Vasari  being  either  a  mistake,  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  or  a  misprint,  for  which  see  Lemonnier,  v.,  p.  72,  Notes).  His  patron 
confessed  himself  well  ser\^ed,  and  freely  admitted  that  the  two  hundred  ducats 
had  been  fully  earned,  adding,  however,  that  he  would  be  well  pleased  should 
Domenico  rest  satisfied  with  the  sum  first  named.  The  master,  who  prised 
glory  and  honour  much  more  than  wealth,  made  him  forthwith  a  present  of 
the  balance,  and  assured  him  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  give  satisfaction 
than  to  receive  his  full  payment.  Thereupon  Giovanni  caused  two  great 
stone  shields  to  be  prepared — one  for  the  Tomaquinci,  the  other  for  the 
Tomabuoni — and  had  them  set  up  on  the  outer  pillars  of  the  chapel.  In 
the  interior  he  also  introduced  other  coats-of-arms  of  that  connection, 
of  which  there  are  sundry  branches  and  nrms,  as,  besides  those  two,  the 
Giachinotti,  the  Popoleschi,  the  Marabottini,  and  the  Cardinali.  Afterwards, 
when  Domenico  was  painting  the  altarpiece,  Giovanni  caused  a  very  beautiful 
tabernacle  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  be  placed  within  its   gilt  framework. 
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under  an  arch  enclosing  it,  and  on  the  front  of  this  was  set  up  a  shield,  one- 
fourth  of  an  ell  in  length,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Bicci,  patrons  of  the  chapel. 
The  most  amusing  incident  occurred  at  its  opening.  For  the  Ricci,  after 
in  vain  searching,  with  much  fuss  and  excitement,  for  their  family  arms, 
appealed  with  the  legal  contract  to  the  authorities  for  redress.  The  Tornabuoni 
were  now,  however,  able  to  show  that  the  Ricci  arms  had  really  been  set  up 
in  the  most  conspicuous  and  honourable  place  in  the  chapel ;  and  although  the 
Ricci  clamoured  that  the  thing  was  quite  invisible,  they  were  told  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong,  and  that  they  must  be  satisfied  at  their  arms  having 
been  introduced  into  such  an  honourable  place  as  that  next  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  itself.  And  thus  the  magistrate  ruled  that  it  there  bide,  where  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  to  this  day." 

Vasari  concludes  this  curious  account  with  the  wise  remark  that  poverty 
must  ever  fall  a  prey  to  wealth,  which,  if  skilfully  directed,  leads  easily  and 
blamelessly  to  the  wished-for  goal. 

Ohirlandajo's  works  cover  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  choir.  On  the 
ceiling  are  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  on  the  wall  where  are  the  windows  we 
see,  amongst  other  things,  events  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Domenick  and  Peter 
the  Martyr.  But  the  principal  series  occupy  both  side  walls — on  the  left 
the  history  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  her  birth  to  her  Assumption ;  on  the 
right,  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  from  his  birth  to  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
and  the  dance  of  the  beautiful  Salome  before  Herod.  The  beheading  is  not 
depicted,  such  scenes  of  martyrdom  seeming  to  have  been  especially  repulsive 
to  Domenico's  better  taste. 

The  qualities  of  these  works  are  in  substance  the  same  as  those  displayed 
in  the  Sassetti  frescoes  already  described — splendidly  worked  out  backgrounds, 
either  architectural  or  scenic,  the  principal  subjects  simply  represented,  an 
overflow  of  secondary  characters,  with  highly  characteristic  contemporary 
likenesses.  Indeed,  this  artist  usually  occupies  himself  much  less  with  the 
historical  event  itself  than  with  the  splendid  architectural  monuments  drawn 
directly  from  the  present,  and  the  portraits  also  taken  from  actually  living 
persons,  This  is  strikingly  the  case  with  the  painting  representing  the  angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias.  The  scene,  in  which  two  persons  only  take  a  part, 
passes  in  the  background  and  in  the  recess  of  the  magnificent  building  filling 
up  the  main  portion  of  the  picture.  On  the  right  and  left,  in  the  centre  and 
foreground,  are  long  rows  of  well-executed  figures  with  characteristic  like- 
nesses, disposed  some  on  the  higher,  others  on  the  lower,  elevations  of  the  rich 
edifice,  without  the  least  relation  to  the  event  itself,  but  in  the  most  admirable 
scenic  connection  with  the  imposing  architecture. 

When  such  minor  figures  seem  somewhat  less  arbitrary,  the  monumental 
buildings,  themselves  of  the  Renaissance  period,  appear  too  often  altogether 
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out  of  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Birth  of  Mary  is  depicted  in  a  gorgeous 
Renaissance  apartment,  such  as  was  probably  never  actually  realised  in  archi- 
tecture. In  the  midst  of  this  so-called  artistic  realism,  we  have,  therefore,  an 
idealism  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  at  least  succeeds  in  transporting  the  observer 
to  other  spheres  and  more  solemn  associations.  Nor  are  these  remarks  intended 
to  imply  any  blame,  but  merely  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  Ghirlandajo's 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  attitudes  and  motives  in  these  works 
would  seem  to  deserve  censure.  To  us  they  often  seem  somewhat  discon- 
nected and  mannered.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  female 
figures  hurrying  up,  or  at  all  in  motion,  as,  for  instance,  the  woman  with  the 
fruit-basket  on  her  head  in  the  Birth  of  John,  the  damsel  pouring  out  water 
in  the  Birth  of  Mary,  and  the  young  Mary  on  the  Temple  steps,  whose 
movements  are  desultory,  while  their  draperies,  causelessly  blown  about  as 
if  by  the  wind,  remind  one  of  the  "  Barocco  *'  period. 

The  effort  to  outdo  himself  has  here  already  led  Domenico  astray  into 
devious  paths,  which  were  later  on  trodden  by  whole  generations.  The  indi- 
vidual heads  are  also  often  too  plastically  modelled,  producing  the  effect  of  so 
many  reliefs  introduced  afterwards,  hence  not  taking  their  places  in  harmony 
with  the  general  pictorial  effect.  At  the  same  time  these  individual  defects 
or  peculiarities  in  no  way  detract  from  the  grandeur  of  the  general  impression. 
Some  of  these  paintings  are  moreover  of  deep  significance,  regarded  as  finished 
compositions  rich  in  figures.  Such  are  that  in  which  Zacharias  writes  down 
that  his  son  is  to  be  called  John,  the  Betrothal  of  Mary  to  Joseph,  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  the  Meeting  of  the  Women.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  these  frescoes  Domenico  has  been  less  successful  with  the  figures 
in  motion  than  with  those,  whether  isolated  or  in  groups,  which  stand  at 
rest  in  imposing  gravity  and  repose.  These  are  throughout  depicted  with 
a  majesty  and  beauty,  with  a  boldness  and  love  such  as  a  master  of  the 
first  rank  alone  could  achieve.  That  Domenico  was  such  a  master,  and  that 
he  became  one  through  his  own  iron  energy,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  were  completed  in  the 
year  1490.  Yasari  speaks  of  some  other  works  executed  by  our  artist  about 
this  time,  which,  not  having  been  preserved,  need  not  further  detain  us  here. 
Still,  the  fact  is  so  far  interesting  in  estimating  the  prodigious  labour  which 
enabled  him  in  the  course  of  ten  years  to  adorn  a  large  number  of  towns  with 
a  whole  series  of  paintings.  Ghirlandajo  was,  in  truth,  indefatigable.  He 
breathed  something  of  the  Titanic  spirit  of  his  pupil,  Michael  Angelo,  to  whom 
certain  figures  in  the  last-described  paintings  have  been  ascribed.  As  the  pupil 
seriously  proposed  to  hew  a  whole  mountain-side  of  marble  into  a  gigantic 
piece  of  sculpture,  so  the  master,  at  the  acme  of  his  creative  powers,  expressed 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  circuit  of  some  town 
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walls  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  them  with  frescoes.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  not  above  the  most  trifling  commission.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in 
everything,  declined  no  orders,  and  executed  them  himself  when  his  pupils 
thought  themselves  too  good  for  the  work. 

No  wonder  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  remain  satisfied 
with  fresco  painting.  In  spite  of  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he, 
and  he  alone,  brought  the  technique  of  this  art,  yet  it  never  seemed  to  him 
sufficiently  durable.  His  teacher,  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  was  a  highly  esteemed 
worker  in  mosaics.  From  him  Domenico  learnt  the  art,  and  to  him  is 
attributed  the  remark  that  painting  is  fleeting,  but  that  mosaic  is  the  true 
painting  for  eternity.  The  truth  of  this  saying  becomes  evident  when  we 
enter  the  early  Christian  basilicas  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  However,  not  many 
works  of  this  kind  are  extant  from  the  hand  of  Ghirlandajo.  Those  on  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  ascribed  to  him  by  Vasari,  have  recently 
been  recognised  as  the  work  of  his  brother  David.  The  mosaic  works  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Zenobius  in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  intrusted  to  Domenico, 
at  least  jointly  with  his  brother  David  and  others,  were  not  continued  after 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  and  what  was  begun  has  not  been  preserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  mosaic  over  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  baptistry 
by  the  cathedral  is  rightly  attributed  to  our  master. 

But  there  are  still  preserved  a  very  considerable  number  of  his  panel 
paintings,  ranging  over  the  whole  period  between  the  years  1480  and  1490. 
And  although  they  cannot  compare  in  importance  with  his  great  frescoes, 
still  these  works  are  deserving  of  most  earnest  study.  Yet  the  newly  introduced 
oil  painting,  already  practised  by  a  series  of  Florentine  artists  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  had  as  little  attraction  for  Ghirlandajo  as  for  Lippi  and 
Botticelli.  Like  these  men,  he  also  showed  a  most  decided  preference  for 
tempera  in  his  panel  pieces. 

In  nearly  all  European  collections  there  are  works  attributed  to  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  while  others  are  quite 
as  certainly  spurious.  Others,  again,  seem  to  be  by  the  hands  of  his  pupils, 
or  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  his  pupils.  A  full  account  and  estimate  of 
all  these  works  will  be  found  in  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  excellent  "  History  of 
Italian  Painting"  (English  ed.,  s.  491).  The  Berlin  Gallery  alone  reckons 
seven  paintings  ascribed  either  to  him  or  to  his  pupils.  One  of  these  will  be 
referred  to  farther  on ;  but  here  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  take  into 
consideration  the  more  important  genuine  works  of  this  master,  especially  such 
as  are  the  most  characteristic  for  the  history  of  his  artistic  development. 

The  development  of  form  and  execution  on  his  panel  paintings  naturally 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  that  on  his  frescoes.  To  the  year  1480  or  thereabouts, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  time  when  his  artistic  industry  first  shows  itself  in  all  its 
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vigour,  are  referred  two  Madonnas  between  saints  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Anna 
at  Pisa ;  and  a  delicately  conceived  Madonna  in  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Lucca 
cannot  have  been  much  later. 

We  are  gradually  led  from  these  and  some  other  paintings  to  his  more 
finished  compositions  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  The  beautiful  altarpiece  of 
"  The  Trinity  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,"  in  the  Church  of  Sto.  Spirito 
at  Florence,  was  supposed  by  Mundler  to  be  an  early  work  by  Ghirlandajo. 
But  Ernst  Forster  would  seem  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  his  tempera  works 
(iii.,  s.  372).  To  this  period  belong  also  the  exceptionally  fine  Madonna  seated 
with  the  Infant  holding  a  globe,  between  angels  and  archangels,  and  the 
bishops  Zenobius  and  Justus  kneeling  in  front,  originally  intended  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Justus  in  Florence,  but  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  (No.  1,297)  ; 
also  a  corresponding  piece  in  the  Academy  (Gall,  dei  Quadri  Antichi,  No.  17), 
showing  Pope  Clement  and  St.  .Dominic  kneeling  before  the  Madonna,  who 
is  seated  between  SS.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dionysius  Areopagita ;  lastly,  the 
glorious  painting  approaching  full  perfection  in  the  Abbey  of  Volterra,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour,  encircled  by  a  halo  of  angds,  in  the  act  of  blessing  four 
saints  and  confessors,  partly  standing  and  partly  kneeling,  in  the  distant  land- 
scape below. 

The  year  1485  opens  with  a  series  of  works  either  accurately  dated,  or 
whose  date  can  be  accurately  fixed.  They  are  amongst  the  choicest  of  his 
panel  works,  and  may  here  be  briefly  mentioned  in  their  chronological 
order. 

To  1485 :  the  altarpiece  which  originally  completed  the  pictorial  decorations 
of  the  Sassetti  Chapel,  but  at  present  in  the  Florentine  Academy  (Gall. 
d.  Qu.  Gr.,  No.  50) — subject,  the  Birth  of  Christ,  with  the  shepherds  wor- 
shipping, and  the  Wise  Men  approaching. 

To  1487 :  the  round  painting  of  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  No  1,295 
of  the  Uffizi  Collection. 

To  1488  :  another  large  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  at  back  of  the  choir  in 
the  Church  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  (Chiesa  degli  Innocenti),  for  which  see 
our  engi*aving  at  p.  360. 

To  1490:  the  original  altarpiece  of  the  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
painted  al  fresco  by  Domenico.  It  was  sold  in  1804,  one-half  going  to  Berlin 
and  the  other  to  Munich.  It  formed  a  triptych,  the  fore  parts  of  which 
are  in  the  old  Pinakothek  (556,  557,  558),  at  Munich.  Here  the  centre 
portion  shows  the  Virgin  over  a  landscape,  in  a  halo  of  light,  between  seraphs' 
heads  and  worshipping  angels,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  four  saints.  The 
right  wing  contains  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  a  niche,  and  the  left  St.  Lawrence 
with  his  gridiron  and  the  palm  of  victory,  also  in  a  niche.  In  Berlin  (Ghill., 
Nos.  74,  75,  76)  are  the  corresponding  back  portions,  the  centre  of  which  gives 
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tlie  Resurrection  of  Christ,  in  a  mountain  landscape,  and  the  volets  SS.  Vincent 
Ferreri  and  Anthony,  also  in  niches.  The  Munich  portions  are  of  better 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  by  Domenico  himself.  In  the  Berlin  paintings 
we  easily  detect  the  feebler  touch  of  his  pupils  and  his  brothers. 

To  1491 :  the  large  work  in  the  Louvre  (No,  204),  the  subject  of  which 
is  Mary's  visit  to  St.  Elizabeth,  in  life-size  figures.  The  scene,  quite  in  the 
taste  of  his  later  frescoes,  is  disposed  in  a  splendid  marble  Renaissance 
apartment,  showing  through  an  archway  in  the  centre  a  bright  view  of  a  town 
in  the  distance.  In  front  of  this  perspective  vista  Elizabeth  is  kneeling,  in 
the  act  of  affectionately  upholding  the  Virgin.  To  the  right  and  left  stand 
the  grand  figures  of  Mary  Gleophas  and  Mary  Salome.  The  figure  to  the  left 
taking  no  part  in  the  action  and  looking  out  from  the  picture,  is  of  a  singularly 
grand  appearance,  while  that  to  the  right,  bending  forward,  with  fluttering 
robes,  towards  the  scene  of  greeting,  is  not  free  from  that  mannerism  already 
remarked  upon  in  similar  figures  of  Domenico's  later  frescoes.  However,  the 
master,  according  to  Vasari,  did  not  complete  the  work  himself,  but  left  it 
to  be  finished  by  his  brothers  David  and  Benedetto  after  his  death.  It  is 
here  engraved  at  p.  369. 

K  we  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  this  series  of  dated  works  by  this 
great  master,  we  must  be  forcibly  struck  by  the  triple  repetition  of  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  And  when  we  consider  that  of  the  round  painting 
in  the  TJflBzi  there  is  a  copy,  with  slight  variations,  and  probably  by  himself 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  (No.  358),  and  an  also  slightly  varied  copy  of  the  work 
in  the  Academy,  which  may  possibly  be  by  him,  in  Sta.  Lucia  al  Prato  at 
Florence,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  five  representations  by  our  master  of  the 
same  subject,  which  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  been  his  favourite 
topic.  It,  in  truth,  afforded  him  a  rare  opportunity  of  lavishing  his  powers  of 
composition  and  of  lifeKke  characterisation  on  individual  figures.  Still,  the 
three  first  mentioned  "  Epiphanies  "  of  1485,  1487,  and  1488  can  alone  be 
considered  as  distinctly  fresh  works,  and  the  contrast  between  them  is 
especially  interesting.  ISTo  doubt  some  improvement  was  effected  by  Domenico 
at  each  repetition.  The  first  (1485)  certainly  treats  the  subject  differently  itom 
both  the  others,  showing  the  kneeling  mother  on  one  side,  the  three  shepherds 
on  the  other,  worshipping  the  Child,  who  lies  on  the  ground,  before  an  antique 
sarcophagus  that  serves  as  a  crib  for  the  ox  and  ass,  while  the  three  kings,  with 
their  long  cavalcade,  are  seen  approaching  from  a  distance  in  the  rich  land- 
scape. In  the  two  later  works,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Madonna  holds  the 
Child  on  her  lap,  while  the  kings  pay  him  homage,  kneeling  in  the  midst 
of  their  brilliant  suite.  In  the  landscape  of  the  background  are  depicted 
corresponding  events  on  a  reduced  scale,  amongst  which,  in  the  latest  work,  is 
even  included  the  slaying  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem. 


DOMENICO  GHIRLANDAJO. 


Ill  all  three  the  laiiducupe  furm>4  a  prominent  feature,  being  least  con- 
Hpicuous  in  the  round  picture  of  the  Uffizi,  where  the  background  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  splendid  and  grdceful  ideal  ruins  of  a  Renaissance  building, 
and  most  pronounced  in  the  painting  in  the  Church  of  the  Foundlings  dated 
148lj.     Here   is  seen,  through   a  roof  resting   on   four  pillars,   and  serving 


"  The  VisitatioB."     (louvre  Gnllery.) 

to  indicate  the  stable,  a  magnificent  valley  prospect,  including  a  river, 
mountains,  castles,  and  towns,  such  as  we  see  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Turreted  walls  rise  out  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  enlivened  with 
ships.     The  composition  of  the  figures  in  this  last  picture  is  jiisth-  considered 
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the  finest  and  most  imposing.  Tlie  back,  middle,  and  foregrounds,  with  their 
rich  groups  in  the  round  painting  of  the  TJffizi  Collection,  blend  less  harmo- 
niously than  here  into  one  perfect  whole.  Although  the  last  work  is  the 
richest  in  figures,  yet  through  their  intelligent  grouping  it  produces  the 
clearest  and  finest  effect.  And  with  aU  the  love  with  which  the  details  of 
the  outer  world  are  contemplated  and  reproduced,  there  is  yet  diffiised  over 
all  these  works  a  grand  dignity  and  repose,  which  we  too  often  miss  in  similar 
works  by  the  predecessors  of  Ghirlandajo. 

Thus  we  behold  this  master,  with  unwearied  energy,  still  striving  after 
greater  perfection.  The  productive  powers  of  no  other  Florentine  painter  of  the 
fifteenth  century  reposed  in  a  like  degree  on  such  a  many-sided  and  all- 
embracing  understanding.  Hence  no  other  was  in  an  equal  degree  competent 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  school.  Hence  also  the  not  inconsiderable  numbers 
of  pupils  and  associates  that  we  find  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  the 
name  of  Ghirlandajo. 

Amongst  these,  the  first  that  we  meet  with  are  some  of  his  own  immediate 
relations — his  two  brothers,  David  and  Benedetto,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Sebastiano  Mainardi.  Of  his  brothers  Benedetto,  who  was  nine  years  his  junior, 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  independent ;  David,  who  was  eleven  years 
younger  than  his  &mous  brother,  having  distinguished  himself  at  least  as  a 
worker  in  mosaics. 

But  the  most  talented  was  Mainardi,  who  had  married  Domenico's  half- 
sister.  Of  him  there  still  exist,  amongst  other  things,  some  fine  frescoes  in 
his  native  place,  San  Gemignano.  Domenico's  son  Bidolfo  was  stiU  too  young 
at  his  father's  death  to  be  considered  as  one  of  his  pupils.  Later  on  he  passed 
from  the  school  of  David  and  Benedetto  Ghirlandajo  to  that  of  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
and  became  an  able  worker  amongst  the  artists  of  the  new  era.  Of  the 
other  pupils  of  Domenico,  Jacopo  del  Indaco  has  left  no  lasting  name ;  Fr. 
Granacci  became  a  noted  and  esteemed  artist,  but  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti 
proved  to  be  a  giant  pre-eminent  above  aU  his  predecessors,  contempo- 
raries, and  followers,  and  destined  to  impose  new  laws  on  the  Art-world  for  all 
time. 

It  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  therefore  in  1489,  that  Michael  Angelo 
entered  Domenico's  studio  as  a  pupil,  not  long  before  the  completion  of  the 
frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  From  the  still-existing  agreement,  we  learn 
that  Domenico  and  David  at  that  time  conducted  the  business  in  common, 
and  that  the  young  Michael  Angelo  not  only  had  no  fees  to  pay,  but  was  from 
the  first  in  the  receipt  of  a  moderate  remuneration.  His  biographers  occupy 
themselves  at  considerable  length  with  the  relations  of  Domenico  with  his 
subsequently  world-renowned  pupil.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  young  genius 
already  gave  proof  in  the  frescoes  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  of  his  hitherto  unheard- 
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of  plastic  power,  and  that  it  may  have  occurred  to  this  most  characteristic  of 
artists  to  "  correct  "  after  his  own  fashion  the.  figures  of  Domenico  with  heavy 
touches.  Condivi  relates  that  Domenico,  who  was  naturally  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  thereupon  refused  to  lend  Michael  Angelo  any  more  of  his  sketches. 
This  writer  goes  even  so  far  as  to  assert,  in  harsh  terms,  that  the  pupil  had 
not  to  thank  his  master  for  help  of  any  sort.  Yasari,  however,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  great  work,  formally  protests  against  these  insinuations  of 
Condivi.  But  even  he  relates  that  at  the  sight  of  a  drawing  by  the  young 
Michael  Angelo,  Domenico  cried  out:  ''He  understands  more  about  it  than 
I  do ! ''  But  he  also  states  that  it  was  Domenico  who  recommended  his  young 
pupil  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  attract  able 
young  artists  to  the  new  school  of  sculpture  about  to  be  founded  at  San  Marco. 
Nor  is  Vasari,  at  all  events,  of  opinion  that  Domenico  directed  Michael  Angelo 
to  the  study  of  sculpture  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  in  painting,  for  he 
relates  the  circumstance  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  Ghirlandajo  was 
not  jealous  of  him. 

Of  Domenico's  private  relations  we  otherwise  know  little  enough.  Still  we 
may  read  between  the  lines  of  documents  connected  with  his  artistic  fame 
that  he  was  happy  in  his  domestic  circumstances.  He  seems  to  have  been 
on  specially  friendly  terms  with  his  brother  David,  with  whom  he  conducted 
a  sort  of  partnership  in  the  profession.  Yasan  tells  us  that  Domenico,  who 
disliked  household  concerns,  said  to  David :  "  You  go  marketing,  and  leave 
the  work  to  me."  On  the  other  hand,  David  on  one  occasion  warmly  resented 
a  slight  shown  to  his  brother.  They  happened  to  be  jointly  engaged  on  some 
work  at  the  Abbey  of  Passignano,  when,  not  receiving  sufficient  attention  from 
the  brethren,  David  cried  out,  full  of  wrath,  "The  excellence  (virtu)  of 
Domenico  is  worth  all  your  pigs  of  abbots,  or  their  like,  that  have  ever  lived 
in  this  convent." 

Domenico  was  twice  married.  The  Costanza  we  have  mentioned  as  his 
young  wife,  nineteen  years  of  age  in  1480,  died  five  years  thereafter.  He 
subsequently  married  a  widow,  by  name  Antonia,  of  San  Gemignano.  His  son 
Bidolfo,  by  his  first  wife,  was  bom  in  1483. 

Domenico  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  himself  in  his  paintings  of  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  Yasari  states  that  it  was  found  in  that  of  the  Sassetti 
Chapel,  now  in  the  Academy.  This  is  denied  by  more  recent  writers,  who 
maintain  that  it  was  in  that  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  fourth  to  the  left  of 
the  frame  amongst  the  group  of  men  standing  somewhat  in  the  background. 
But  to  judge  from  the  photographs,  we  would  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the 
foremost  kneeling  shepherd  in  the  Academy  picture  seems  to  have  the  same 
features,  which  seem  also  to  occur  in  the  round  picture  of  the  Uffizi.  It  is 
a  beardless  head,  with  resolute,  rather  regular  and  oval  traits,  all  of  which 
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corresponds  fairly  enougli  with  the  idea  one  forms  to  himself  of  this  vigorous, 
restless,  and  enterprising  artist. 

The  Paris  work  of  1491  is  the  last  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him.  We 
certainly  know  that  in  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral ;  but  no  finished  work  of  his  after  this  time  is  known 
to  exist.  That  he  worked  at  Siena  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  stated 
by  Yasari,  has  been  recently  called  in  question.  But  that  he  enjoyed  indifEerent 
health  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  his  friends,  the  Tomabuoni,  on  one 
occasion  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  ducats. 

The  account  of  his  death  formerly  wavered  between  the  years  1493  and 
1498,  but  we  now  know  that  he  died  of  the  plague,  on  January  11th,  1494, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  privately  buried  at  midnight,  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  which  shelters  his  most  celebrated  creations. 

What  he  actually  produced  must  appear  very  considerable  when  we 
remember  that  he  scarcely  reached  his  forty-fifth  year.  But  our  astonishment 
is  greatly  enhanced,  when  we  further  reflect  that  all  the  great  works  of  which 
we  know  anything  were  completed  during  eleven  years  of  his  career.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  them  will  agree  with  Vasari,  who  concludes  hia 
account  of  this  artist  with  the  words :  ''  For  these  treasures  and  these  artistic 
memorials,  he  claims  our  thanks  and  esteem,  and  he  deserves  to  be  honoured 
with  more  than  wonted  praise  after  his  death." 


ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 

(Bom  1431 ;  died  1SD6  in  Mantua.) 

By  Alfred  Woltmann. 


rFHEEE  masters  of  tlie  Italian  Benaiasance  before  all  others  fill  a  poaitioQ  in 
virtue  of  vliicli  they  at  the  same  time  become  founders  of  tbe  following,  or 
High  Renaissance  epoch.  These  are  Andrea  Manteona,  Luca  Signorelli, 
and  lastly  the  great  Leonardo  da  Yiyci,  who  really  reaches  the  finished  style 
of  which  the  other  two  fall  short.  Common  to  all  three  is  a  decided  scientific 
tendency,  based  especially  on  a  searching  study  of  the  human  anatomy.  Man- 
tegna'a  efforts  are  anterior  in  point  of  time  to  those  of  Lucca  and  Leonardo,  and 
in  order  fairly  to  estimate  his  merits  we  must  further  remember  that  he  owed 
much  less  to  his  predecessors  than  they  did. 

The  North  Italian  school  of  the  fifteenth  century  boasts  of  no  such  grand 
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focus  of  Art  as  does  that  of  Central  Italy  in  Florence.  But  local  schools  of  real 
importance  develop  themselves  independently  in  several  places.  Thus  Venice 
forms  a  world  of  its  own,  where,  however,  painting  continues  long  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  Byzantine  taste,  remaining  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  great 
Florentine  movement,  which  since  the  time  of  Giotto  had  made  itself  felt 
throughout  so  many  parts  of  Italy.  Padua  alone  of  all  the  towns  on  the 
Venetian  mainland  held  a  more  independent  position,  thereby  becoming  a 
standard  for  the  development  of  the  Venetian  School  itself. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  much  had  here  been  produced,  though  almost 
exclusively  by  foreign  artists.  In  1303  Giotto  had  already  finished  his  series 
of  frescoes  in  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell' Arena,  his  most  important 
extant  works,  while  one  of  his  later  successors  painted  the  baptistry  by  the 
cathedral.  Connected  with  the  same  school  are  the  frescoes  of  the  Veronese 
painter  Altichieri,  in  the  chapel  of  San  Felice,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Padua, 
and  in  the  chapel  of  San  Giorgio  close  by,  the  greatest  creations  of  the  North 
Italian  School  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

And  now  the  visits  of  distinguished  artists  from  a  distance  were  for  a  time 
interrupted,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  Padua  was  in  1405  finally 
subjected  to  the  Venetian  rule.  Nor  was  Art  here  revived  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  if  it  had  previously  failed  to  strike 
root  on  the  spot,  it  now  did  so,  and  there  arose  a  local  school,  whose  founder 
was  Francesco  Squarcione  (bom  about  1394,  died  1474).  But  though  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  more  recent  researches  have  tended  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  this  artist,  he  still  claims  the  merit  of  having  founded  in  his  native 
town  an  institution  for  giving  instruction  and  training  in  Art. 

Squarcione  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  notary,  but  was  himself  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  tailor  and  embroiderer,  though  showing  from  the  first  a 
decided  inclination  for  Art.  In  his  youth  he  made  long  journeys,  apparently 
even  as  far  as  Greece,  after  which  he  set  up  a  painter's  studio  in  his  native 
town,  attracted  many  pupils,  gradually  reaching  the  number  of  157,  and  assumed 
towards  them  a  position  that  earned  for  him  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Painters. 
The  old  writers  are  all  of  accord  that  his  importance  was  due  not  so  much  to 
his  own  creative  faculty  as  to  his  sound  judgment  and  instructions.  This  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  works  sent  forth  under  his  name,  and  which  are  of 
extraordinary  diversity,  according  to  the  various  hands  employed  by  him  as 
assistants.  For  he  both  taught  and  undertook  commissions,  his  own  moderate 
endowments  being  supplemented  by  his  clear  understanding,  and  by  the  good 
models  for  study  offered  by  his  collections — paintings,  drawings,  casts  after  the 
antique,  partly  picked  up  on  his  travels,  and  partly  afterwards  completed.  He 
also  possessed  the  faculty  of  discovering  and  utilising  genius,  as  shown  especially 
in  the  discernment  with  which  he  attracted  Andrea  Mantegna  to  his  school. 


ANDREA  MANTEONA. 


"  UeutiDg  of  the  Murgravu  Ludoviuo  of  llnntua  with  hid  non.  Cardinal  Franci'aco  Gonzagu."     (FVercD 
in  the  Camera  Aei  Spun,  Caatello  di  Corte,  Mantns.] 
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Andrea  came  of  a  poor  country  family,  of  which  we  know  nothing  further 
than  that  his  father's  name  was  Blasius.  He  was  bom  in  1431,  and  passed  at 
an  early  age  into  the  studio  of  Squarcione,  who  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  as 
such  he  was  entered  in  1441,  when  but  ten  years'  old,  in  the  confraternity  of 
painters.  His  talents  were  soon  developed,  and  the  old  records  speak  of  a  work 
painted  in  1448  for  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Sofia,  on  which  the  young  artist  had 
expressly  stated  that  he  had  painted  it  in  his  seventeenth  year.  But  this  work 
had  already  disappeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  other  productions 
of  his  early  years  are  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
merits,  we  cannot  make  his  acquaintance  as  an  artist  till  he  joined  those 
assistants  of  Squarcione  who  painted  the  Chapel  of  St.  James  the  Elder  and  of 
St.  Christopher  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani  at  Padua. 

These  frescoes  are  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Padua  School,  and  the 
only  work  produced  in  North  Italy  that  can  be  compared  with  the  grand  wall- 
paintings  executed  in  Florence  in  the  interval  between  Masaccio  and  Ghirlan- 
dajo.  The  chapel  belonged  to  the  Ovetari  family,  whose  last  descendant, 
Antonio  Ovetaro,  bequeathed  it  in  1447  to  Jacopo  Leone,  on  the  condition  of 
700  gold  ducats  being  applied  immediately  after  his  death  to  its  embellishment 
with  representations  from  the  history  of  the  two  above-mentioned  saints.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  beginning,  though  not  the  completion  of  the 
series ;  for  siich  a  comprehensive  work  must  have  obviously  been  spread  over 
many  years,  though  several  hands  were  employed  upon  it. 

The  chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  arm  of  the  transept,  consists  of 
a  roofed-in  space  in  the  cross- vault,  presenting  right  and  left  two  fully  enclosed 
walls  with  a  pentagonal  apse.  The  ceiling  of  the  space  covered  in  was 
evidently  painted  first,  after  which  the  walls,  which  show  three  series  of 
pictures,  running  from  above  downwards,  and  the  apse  probably  simultaneously. 
The  four  evangelists  on  the  front  of  the  vault,  erroneously  attributed  by  Yasari 
to  Mantegna,  are  somewhat  rude  productions  of  the  older  tendency  in  Squar- 
cioue's  workshop.  The  forms  and  draperies  are  dry  and  unsightly,  and  the 
heads  expressionless,  though  a  certain  skill  is  displayed  in  the  perspective,  and 
the  ornamental  details  show  evident  study,  if  somewhat  lacking  in  taste. 

The  large  wall  on  the  right  contained  the  history  of  St.  Christopher — the 
upper  row  two  representations  in  which  he  appears  not  as  a  giant,  but  as  a 
stately  young  man  in  secular  garb.  In  a  landscape  he  meets  the  King  on 
horseback  with  his  suite,  and  in  the  King's  apartment  both  are  engaged  in 
discussion,  a  dwarf  waiting  at  the  door.  This  is  by  recent  critics  attributed  to 
Zoppo.  The  compositions  do  not  lack  skill,  the  artist  aiming  especially  at 
vigorous  modelling;  but  the  figures  look  like  copies  of  stiff,  plastic  works 
rather  than  reproductions  from  life,  an  effect  which  is  enhanced  by  the  cold, 
metallic  colouring. 
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In  the  second  row  we  have  Christopher  honoured  by  the  soldiers,  according 
to  the  inscription  the  work  of  Ansuino.  It  is  a  perceptible  improvement  on 
the  foregoing,  really  skilful  at  least  in  the  perspective,  and  happy  in  its 
treatment  of  the  architectural  scenery.  But  the  weakest  picture  is  that  close 
by,  of  Christopher  bearing  the  Infant  Saviour  over  the  river,  and  painted  by 
Bono.  The  plastic  conception  here  betrays  itself  in  its  excessive  clumsiness 
and  the  disagreeable  disproportions  between  the  several  parts  of  the  body. 

But  by  the  side  of  these  poor  and  tentative  efforts  there  is  suddenly 
displayed  an  exceptional  artistic  talent  in  Niccolo  Pizzolo.  In  the  five  enclosed 
spaces  on  the  vault  of  the  apse  he  painted  God  the  Father  in  the  ''  mandorla," 
that  is,  almond-shaped  nimbus,  and  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  James  the  Greater  and 
Christopher.  The  four  fathers  of  the  Church,  in  small  round  spaces  below  are 
again  by  another  hand,  according  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  apparently  the 
inventions  of  the  inlayer  in  wood,  Lorenzo  di  Landinaro.  But  then  comes 
Pizzolo  again  in  the  two  upper  pictures  of  the  left  wall  in  the  front  part  of  the 
chapel,  which  are  not  expressly  referred  to  him  by  Yasari,but  their  resemblance 
with  the  above-mentioned  works  by  his  hand  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  They 
represent  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  John  and  James  in  a  wild  rocky  landscape, 
and  James  exorcising  the  possessed.  The  uniform  plastic  character  of  the' 
school  in  the  forms  and  draperies  is  here  also  conspicuous,  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  greater  intelligence,  better  plastic  models,  and  for  the  most  part  greater 
accuracy  of  detail,  while  still,  however,  lacking  in  perfect  harmony  of  all  the 
parts.  An  open  eye  for  nature  enables  the  artist  to  infuse  greater  animation 
into  the  general  treatment,  the  types  become  nobler,  and  all  stiffness  of 
expression  disappears.  And  if  the  draughtsmanship  still  preponderates,  a 
sense  for  the  blending  of  the  tints,  for  a  pleasing  general  effect  of  a  cool,  light 
tone  now  for  the  first  time  makes  its  appearance  in  this  school.  Pizzolo  thus 
forms  the  transition  stage  between  the  older  manner  and  Mantegna's  style. 

The  common  feature  of  Squarcione's  school,  seemingly  traceable  to  his  own 
teaching,  is  the  tendency  to  work  directly  on  plastic  models,  the  infusion  of  the 
real  and  life-like  first  into  sculpture,  and  thence  into  painting,  combined  with 
rich  ornamental  accessories,  which  often,  however,  become  far-fetched  and 
overladen.  Squarcione  hoped  in  this  way  to  succeed  in  mastering  form ;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  knowledge  and  a  feeling  for  nature,  while  his  pListic  models 
were  badly  chosen  and  injudiciously  used,  all  his  essays  thus  resulting  in  a 
forbidding  awkwardness  and  a  lifeless  rigidity.  His  method  was  of  itself 
incapable  of  any  further  expansion  or  improvement,  except  by  such  pupils  alone 
as  were  able  by  means  of  better  models  to  escape  from  his  manner. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  shown  what  these  better  models  were — the 
works  of  some  Florentine  artists,  at  that  period  for  some  time  engaged  in 
Padua.     Of  these  the  most  influential  was  the  great  sculptor  Doxatello,  who 
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here  executed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata  and  the  bronze  reliefs  in  the 
Campo  Santo.  But  there  were  also  the  painters  Paolo  XJcello  and  Fra 
FiLippo  Lippi,  whose  works  produced  in  Padua  have  not,  however,  survived 
to  our  day.  In  Donatello  the  Paduan  artists  found  a  careful  study  of  antique 
plastic  art,  but  also  a  bold,  vivid  grasp  of  nature — more  harmonious  forms  and 
rythmical  lines,  combined  with  action  and  feeling.  They  found  nothing 
repellant  in  his  plastic  harshness,  which  they  understood  how  to  fill  with 
inward  life  and  expression,  while  his  study  of  perspective  stimulated  their  own 
cultivation  of  the  architectural  and  ornamental  elements. 

Probably  none  of  the  painters  working  here  were  wholly  free  from 
Donatello's  influence,  but  Pizzolo  is  the  first  to  yield  unreservedly  to  it,  pos- 
sessing ample  artistic  feeling  to  grasp  his  inspiration.  The  anonymous  traveller 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  notes  are  published  by  Morelli, 
states  that  Pizzolo  worked  jointly  with  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  in  the  Capella  del 
Podest&  at  Padua ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Campo  Sanlo  entries  occur  in  the 
years  1446,  1447,  and  1448  of  a  "Nicol6  depentor"  amongst  Donatello's 
assistants.  This  may  perhaps  refer  to  Pizzolo,  in  which  case  we  should  have 
traces  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  Florentine  artist.  Pizzolo' s  active  career, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  besides  the  works  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremi- 
tani  Vasari  mentioning  only  one  other  by  his  hand.  But  if  he  did  little  it  was 
all  good,  and  had  he  cultivated  painting  as  assiduously  as  he  did  arms,  he  would 
have  attained  greater  perfection  and  longer  days.  But  with  his  pugnacious 
disposition  he  naturally  made  many  enemies,  and  so  it  happened  that  one  day 
on  returning  from  work  he  was  set  upon  and  murdered.     So  far  Vasari. 

And  now  the  completion  of  the  works  devolved  on  Mantegna,  who  was 
clearly  at  first  influenced  by  Pizzolo,  and  through  him  led  to  study  the 
Florentine  style.  We  meet  him  in  the  second  row  of  the  frescoes  illustrating 
the  history  of  St,  James.  In  the  Baptism  of  Hermogenes  by  the  Apostle  the 
simple  reality  of  the  chief  incident  is  very  striking,  the  somewhat  meagre, 
lanky  figures  are  rendered  with  great  simplicity  and  tolerable  accuracy,  though 
still  halting  in  their  gestures,  while  the  heads  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  a 
certain  earnestness  of  expression.  In  the  secondary  figures,  the  two  youths 
looking  on  with  curiosity,  and  others  standing  round,  but  especially  a  man 
seen  from  behind,  real  Ufe  is  for  the  first  time  awakened.  Here  a  naive  con- 
templation of  reality  and  portrait-like  character  are  blended  with  statuesque 
formalitj'',  and  the  stony  harshness  of  his  older  fellow-workers  disappears,  the 
draperies  alone  with  their  short,  sharp  folds  still  betraying  the  old  manner. 
The  sight  of  these  frescoes  elicits  from  Gothe  the  exclamation  :  "  What  a  sharp 
decided  actuality  in  these  paintings  !  "  {Italienische  Reise),  For  they  are  not 
merely  pictures,  but  the  very  thing  itself,  and  if  still  somewhat  severe,  studied 
and  laboured,  they  are  yet  the  forerunners  of  uU  later  development. 
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Surprising  also  is  the  improvement  in  the  perspective :  the  centre  of  vision  is 
placed  high  up,  and  the  city  architecture  forming  the  background  is  simply  but 
excellently  drawn,  revealing  the  conscious  adoption  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
this  respect,  Mantegna  surpasses  his  associate  Ansuino,  while  the  example  of 
Altichieri's  frescoes  in  San  Giorgio  with  their  rich  backgrounds  is  by  him 
complemented  by  a  Florentine  knowledge  of  classic  forms. 

Henceforth  his  powers  grow  with  each  successive  picture.  The  next, 
"  James  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Herod  Agrippa,"  is  already  freer  and  more 
vigorous  in  the  action  and  attitudes.  His  love  of  the  antique  is  conspicuous  in 
the  pervading  classic  garb,  and  the  Roman  equipment  of  the  soldiers,  whereas 
his  contemporaries  elsewhere  universally  adhered  to  the  dress  of  the  day.  A 
Roman  triumphal  arch  also  rises  high  in  the  background. 

In  the  two  lowest  pictures  Mantegna  suddenly  shifts  the  point  of  vision. 
Here,  considering  it  reasonable  to  make  the  ideal  point  of  the  work  coincide 
with  the  real  one  of  the  observer,  for  the  former  he  relinquishes  the  free 
choice  to  which  the  artist  is  entitled.  Donatello's  power  of  adapting  every 
piece  of  sculpture  to  his  stand-point  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  this 
experiment ;  here,  however,  Mantegna  confounded  the  laws  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  We  do  not  see  the  level  of  the  ground,  because  the  spectator's  eye 
lies  somewhat  lower.  The  feet  of  the  figures  well  in  front  stand  on  edge,  while 
the  lower  limbs  of  those  farther  off  disappear  more  and  more  the  further  back 
they  are  placed.  This  problem  he  deliberately  proposed  to  himself  on  scientific 
grounds,  for  its  sake  subjecting  the  freedom  of  the  artistic  conception  to  a 
strain  all  the  more  striking  that  in  the  upper  series,  where  we  might  have 
expected  a  lower  centre  of  vision,  it  is  placed  at  a  higher  elevation,  the  sudden 
shifting  appearing  thus  utterly  unmotived.  However,  in  the  picture  repre- 
senting James  stopping  short  on  his  way  to  death  in  order  to  give  his  blessing 
to  a  Convert,  he  solved  the  difficulty  with  so  much  skill  and  knowledge  that 
this  work  will  continue  to  retain  a  permanent  interest  as  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment in  a  tentative  epoch. 

Excellently  treated  is  the  perspective  of  the  Roman  arched  gateway, 
whence  emerges  the  procession,  every  individual  figure  presenting  an  unex- 
pected study  of  foreshortening,  but,  as  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  remark,  the 
human  figure  is  here  treated  as  a  mere  geometrical  unity,  subjected  to  the  same 
laws  as  architecture.  They  are  purely  individual  studies  of  so  many  models, 
admirably  executed  from  a  given  point  of  view,  but  their  statuesque  and  isolated 
appearance  interferes  with  the  flow  of  the  action. 

He  treated  the  "  Execution  of  St.  James  "  in  a  similar  spirit.  But  in  the  lower 
row  on  the  opposite  wall  he  appears  more  sober  and  a  greater  master  of  his  tech- 
nical acquirements.  Here  the  *'  Execution  of  St.  Christopher  "  and  the  removal 
of  his  body  are  brought  together  in  one  picture  that  has  unfortunately  suffered 
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more  than  the  rest.      He  again   proposes  to  himself  deliberate   penqtective 


problems,  but  the  study  of  nature  is  more  vigorous,  and  the  action  is  unfolded, 
80  to  say,  with  more  directness  of  purpose. 
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Lastly,  to  Mantegna  also  must  be  ascribed  the  "  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  "  on 
the  wall  enclosing  the  apse.  It  had  passed  for  a  work  by  Pizzolo,  though  not 
named  as  such  by  Yasari,  and  the  most  received  opinion  now  is  in  favour  of 
Mantegna.  In  the  upper  group  of  the  '*  Madonna  and  Angels  "  there  prevails  a 
noble  solemnity,  while  in  the  lower,  which  has  unfortunately  suffered  severely, 
the  attitudes  of  the  Apostles  are  free  and  expressive,  and  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  simpler,  while  the  whole  is  marked  by  a  clearness  and  cheerfulness 
such  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  school  of  Padua. 

During  the  progress  of  these  works  there  were  produced  some  dated  easel 
pieces,  the  earliest  in  1453,  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Giustina  now  in  the  Brera 
at  Milan.  It  consists  of  twelve  compartments  in  two  rows  enclosed  in  a  lancet 
frame,  below  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  writing  and  four  saints  standing,  above 
the  Pieti  with  Mary  and  John  and  four  other  saints.  In  individual  figures 
feeling  and  realism  are  strongly  marked,  while  the  statuesque  element  is 
moderated.  A  more  delicate  balancing  of  the  tones  and  less  heaviness  in  the 
shading  display  a  further  stride  towards  better  colouristic  effects.  The  *'  St. 
Euphemia "  in  the  Naples  Museum,  marked  1454,  though  badly  preserved, 
still  vies  in  its  severe  classic  dignity  with  the  best  of  the  above-described  wall 
paintings. 

But  if  Donatello  educated  our  artist's  sense  of  form,  thus  leading  him  to 
infuse  dignity  into  the  old  plastic  tendency  of  the  school  of  Padua,  Mantegna 
himself  at  the  same  time  reveals  a  learned  bent  that  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  He  stood  in  close  association  with  the  learned  circles  of  the 
university  town,  and  his  intimacy  with  several  men  of  letters,  as,  for  instance, 
the  epigrammatist  Felke  FelicianOy  is  shown  by  the  flattering  complimentary 
poems  and  books  dedicated  to  him.  Considering  his  position  he  possessed  an 
unusual  degree  of  culture,  and  felt  a  great  interest  in  antiquarian  matters, 
applied  himself  to  studies  of  this  description,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  forming 
collections.  The  architecture  of  his  pictures  is  frequently  some  restoration  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antique,  including  at  times  correct  copies  of  old  inscriptions 
often  recently  discovered,  and  he  likewise  sought  to  reproduce  classic  forms  in 
costumes,  vases,  and  other  objects. 

In  the  same  learned  sense  he  treated  the  study  of  perspective.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  classic  writers  and  of  mythology  becomes  constantly  more 
conspicuous,  so  that  no  other  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  more  decided 
expression  to  the  love  of  antiquity  by  which  the  Italian  peoples  were  inspired  at 
that  time.  Were  we  to  think  of  Mantegna  alone  we  might  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  fancy  that  this  learned  bent  was  not  altogether  beneficial  to  him,  possibly 
even  hindering  him  from  yielding  unreservedly  to  his  full  creative  genius. 
But  we  must  still  remember  that  his  works  were  furthermore  the  starting-point 
for  the  essays  and  aspirations  of  many  other  artists. 
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But  the  learned  master  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  perfect  his  practical, 
in  fact  his  specific  artistic  training,  in  this  respect  his  relation  to  Jacopo  Bellini 
being  decisive.  This  Venetian  master,  whose  sons  Gentile  and  Giovanni 
subsequently  brought  peiinting  in  their  native  place  to  perfection,  formed  from 
the  first  no  very  violent  contrast  to  the  Paduan  tendency,  as  affected  by  the 
Florentine  artist.  He  had  himself  visited  Florence  in  his  youth,  and  had  moreover 
felt  the  influence  of  the  classic  tendencies,  though  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
a  powerful  command  over  life,  colour,  and  the  faculty  of  genuine  pictorial 
exposition. 

Whilst  Jacopo  was  engaged  for  a  lengthened  period  in  Padua,  Mantegna 
associated  with  him  and  his  sons,  and  married  his  daughter  Niccolosia.  The 
exact  date  of  this  event  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it  must  certainly  have 
been  some  time  before  1458,  when  a  letter  of  the  Margrave  of  Mantua  shows 
him  already  as  the  father  of  a  family.  It  speaks  of  six,  amongst  whom,  however, 
may  be  included  the  whole  household,  servants  and  all, 

Yasari  relates  that  this  alliance  with  an  artist  looked  upon  as  a  rival  by 
Squarcione,  so  enraged  the  latter  that  he  henceforth  became  the  declared  enemy 
of  his  adopted  son.  His  former  recognition  of  Mantegna's  achievements  was 
changed  to  open  censure,  and  the  works  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani  were 
now  suddenly  discovered  to  be  hard  as  stone,  lacking  all  the  charm  of  life. 
This,  Yasari  adds,  nettled  Andrea,  but  seeing  that  the  reproach  was  not 
altogether  groundless,  he  tried  in  the  last  work  in  the  chapel,  viz.,  the  <'  Death  of 
Christopher,"  to  get  rid  of  those  defects,  though  without  giving  up  his  study  of 
the  antique,  being  always  convinced  that  the  statues  of  the  ancients  were  more 
excellent  than  living  forms. 

But  with  all  our  deference  for  Yasari,  when  describing  his  own  personal 
experiences,  or  quoting  genuine  records,  we  know  what  little  regard  he  other- 
wise had  for  strict  historic  accuracy,  and  how  readily  he  gave  free  scope  to  his 
imagination  for  the  sake  of  picturesque  effect,  and  the  sequence  of  events. 
And  this  is  surely  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  taste 
for  arbitrary  and  mythical  narratives.  We  cannot  say  whether  any  rupture 
really  took  place  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupil,  but  in  any  case  Squarcione 
could  not  have  charged  Mantegna  with  the  statuesque  look  of  his  figures,  as 
Yasari  says,  for  this  was  the  common  characteristic  of  his  own  school,  whereas 
Mantegna's  special  merit  was  his  powerful,  life-like  treatment. 

Our  artist's  works  had  meantime  brought  his  name  into  well-deserved 
repute.  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  Margrave  of  Mantua,  a  captain  of  some  renown  and 
an  able  ruler  of  his  little  state,  made  an  attempt  to  attract  Andrea  to  his  court, 
over  which  he  was  anxious  to  shed  a  lustre  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters 
and  encouragement  of  Art.  A  letter  dated  January  5th,  1457,  shows  that  the 
negotiations  had  already  been  some  time  in  progress,  but  though  not  disinclined 
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to  yield,  Maategna  long  hesitated  to  leave  his  old  home  and  settle  in  Muntua. 
Besides,  he  was  for  some  time  still  detained  there  hy  other  commissions,  and 
especially  an  order  from  the  protonotary  of  Verona.  He  seems  at  last  to  have 
settled  in  Mantua  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1459.  The  Margrave  had  placed 
a  barge  at  his  service,  and  assigned  him  a  monthly  allowance  of  fifteen  ducats, 
a  dwelling,  com  and  wood,  besides  the  prospect  of  larger  undertakings,  which 
in  this  instance  did  not  prove  deceptive. 

The  work  for  Gregorio  Carraro,  apostolic  protonotary  and  abbot  elect  of 
San  Zeno,  in  Verona,  had  seemingly  been  already  completed.  It  was  the  great 
altarpiece  in  the  Church  of  San  Zeno — Mary  with  the  Infwnt  Saviour  and 
several  Angels,  on  the  side  panels,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  John  the  Baptist  and 
Laurence.  The  style  he  had  developed  in  Mantua  here  attains  its  highest 
point ;  there  is  still  something  isolated  in  the  figures,  though  each  in  itself 
presents  a  certain  severe  grandeur.  The  work  was  carried  oflf  by  the  French 
in  1797,  and  on  its  return  from  Paris  the  smaller  panels  of  the  predella  remained 
behind.  Two  of  them,  **  Christ  on  Mount  Olivet  "  and  the  "  Assumption,"  are 
now  in  the  Tours  Museum  ;  the  third  and  finest  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  in  the 
Louvre.  It  is  a  composition  with  numerous  figures  breathing  a  lofty  pathos 
and  rich  dramatic  action. 

The  time  of  Mantegna's  withdrawal  to  Mantua  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  permanent  settlement  of  his  brothers-in-law.  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini, 
in  Venice.  Henceforth  the  school  of  Padua  loses  its  independent  significance ; 
but  this  was  not  until  it  had  produced  a  lasting  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Art  throughout  North  Italy.  But  for  Mantegna,  personally,  the  sever- 
ance from  his  old  associations  was  beneficial,  as  he  was  thus  the  more  easily 
enabled  to  tone  down  much  of  the  ruggedness  of  his  earlier  manner. 

Andrea  was  now  engaged  on  the  decoration  of  several  palaces  for  the 
Margrave,  his  commission  extending  to  altarpieces  for  the  chapels  and  designs 
for  the  hangings.  Vasari,  who  says  little  about  easel-paintings  during  this 
period,  mentions  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Castello  in  Mantua  an  altarpiece  with 
figures  of  moderate  size  but  rare  beauty.  This  may  possibly  be  the  small 
triptych  in  the  Ufiizi,  which  at  all  events  came  from  the  efiects  of  the  House 
of  Gonzaga.  It  contains  in  the  centre  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  on  the 
volets  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple  "  and  the  *'  Resurrection."  Charm  and 
taste  in  the  disposition  are  here  blended  with  the  most  delicate  execution  ;  the 
tones  are  more  nicely  balanced,  but  the  shadows  here  and  there  still  too  heavy. 
The  treatment  resembles  a  miniature  in  its  minuteness,  and  the  lights  are 
partly  hatched  in  gold.  With  all  the  statuesque  severity  of  the  slim  figures, 
the  realistic  feeling  asserts  itself  more  and  more,  and  fresh  pleasant  motives 
from  actual  life  are  interwoven  with  the  subject,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
**  Presentation,"  the  boy  in  the  group  of  spectators  placing  his  finger  to  his  lips. 
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Of  the  other  paintings  of  this  period  the  "St.  Sebastizin"  in  the  Vienna 


Belvedere  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important.     Here  Mantegnu  proposes  to 
himself  the  problem  of  depicting  the  whole  figure  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
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bodily  pain.  Fragments  of  ancient  statues  and  architecture  in  coloured 
marbles  form  the  scenery,  a  pilaster^  on  one  side  containing  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion TO  EPrON  TOY  ANAPEOY  (the  work  of  Andrea).  Of  a  similar 
character  is  the  triumphant  heroic  figure  of  St.  George  in  a  stone  frame  decked 
with  festoons  in  the  Academy  of  Venice. 

Mantegna's  disposition  to  seek  and  overcome  difficulties  inspired  the 
singular  composition  of  the  "  Mourning  Scene  over  the  body  of  Christ  *'  in  the 
£rera  at  Milan.  The  corpse  foreshortened  in  a  masterly  though  somewhat 
disagreeable  manner  is  a  bold  study  after  nature.  On  the  left  are  the  profiles 
of  two  repellant  old  women  in  tears,  and  this  work  is  clearly  the  identical 
"  Dead  Christ,  foreshortened,"  which  was  found  at  his  death  in  his  studio.  It 
was  not  a  work  executed  to  order,  or  "  for  sale  "  but  painted  merely  as  a  study. 

This  period  is  also  well  represented  in  the  Berlin  Museum  by  a  "  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  "  in  half-length  figures,  of  a  very  simple,  earnest,  but  expres- 
sive character,  by  a  head,  the  portrait  of  an  aged  ecclesiastic  of  startling  truth 
to  nature  and  vigour  of  expression,  though  in  the  colour  somewhat  dull  and 
heavy ;  lastly  by  a  ''  Madonna  and  Child,"  the  frame  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
little  figures  of  angels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  But  that  the  fine 
'^  Mourning  over  the  Dead  Christ "  in  the  same  Museum,  and  long  ascribed  to 
Mantegna,  cannot  have  been  painted  by  him,  is  now  tolerably  well  understood 
by  those  competent  to  judge.     It  is  very  probably  a  work  by  Luigi  Vivarini. 

Besides  painting,  Mantegna  also  applied  himself  to  another  technique,  that 
of  copperplate  engraving,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  in  the  whole  of  North 
Italy  to  cultivate.  The  intercourse  of  this  region  with  the  north,  the  true 
home  of  this  Art,  was  quite  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  procuring  Low  Country 
and  German  copperplates,  which  served  him  as  prototypes.  And  whereas  most 
other  Italian  engravers  contented  themselves  with  multiplying  the  works  of 
others,  Mantegna  was  a  true  "  peintre-graveur,"  embodying  his  own  inventions 
in  this  technique. 

That  he  had  already  practised  it  in  Padua  appears  from  the  unfinished 
plate  of  "  The  Flagellation"  (Bartsch,  1.)  agreeing  in  style  with  the  Eremitani 
frescoes.  '*  The  Christ  in  Limbo,"  with  its  remarkably  inflated  draperies,  must 
also  belong  to  the  same  period.  At  first  his  style  is  scmewhat  unfinished, 
consisting  of  simple,  oblique  strokes,  which  he  was  also  accustomed  to  employ 
in  his  drawings,  and  which  he  again  met  with  in  older  woodcuts  from  across 
the  Alps.  This  rather  dry  manner,  which  Bartsch  calls  the  '^  pointed  style," 
later  on  undergoes  certain  modifications,  according  as  Mantegna  becomes 
acquainted  with  better  specimens,  doubtless  including  plates  of  Schongauer. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  significance  of  hi^  engravings  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  technique  as  in  the  draughtsmanship  and  invention,  which  reveal  to  us  a 
new  phase  of  our  artist's  genius.     The  Madonna  seated  on  a  low  stool  with  the 

c  0 
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Infant  in  her  lap  (Bartsch,  8),  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  inward  feeling.  More 
crude,  but  of  thrilling  effect  in  the  motion  of  the  hands  and  the  inclination  of 
the  head,  is  the  "  Christ  seated  on  the  Tombstone  "  (Bartsch,  7),  while  the  three 
grand  figures — Christ  risen  from  the  dead  between  SS.  Andrew  and  Longinus 
(Bartsch,  6)  approach  the  works  in  San  Zeno  in  their  monumental  dignity. 
The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  (Bartsch,  10),  in  superbly  animated  bearing  sur- 
passes the  Vienna  picture  in  the  dignity  of  the  motive. 

The  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  (Bartsch,  4)  is  the  first  grand  embodiment 
of  a  thought  which  henceforth  constantly  returns  in  the  history  of  Art,  but 
which'  in  the  midst  of  countless  variations  never  quite  forsakes  certain  features 
of  Mantegna's  original  invention.  It  inspired  Diirer's  design  in  the  so-called 
''Oreen  Passion''  of  1504  (Albertina),  as  well  as  Signorelli's  paintings  in  La 
Fratta.  It  reappears  in  an  engraving  by  Marc  Antonio  (Bartsch,  32)  presumably 
after  Raphael,  and  in  another  (Bartsch,  4),  until  Daniele  da  Yolterra  infused 
new  life  into  it  in  his  famous  work  in  Santa  Trinitd,  Rome,  which  produced 
such  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  Rubens. 

The  **  Descent  of  the  Cross"  is  rivalled  by  another  great  engraving,  the  "Burial 
of  Christ"  (Bartsch,  3),  which  well  illustrates  Mantegna's  pathetic  vein,  and  his 
power  of  representing  the  most  vivid  passion  with  extreme  boldness,  though 
also  with  terrible  crudity.  The  two  men  face  to  face  bearing  the  body  between 
them,  and  the  backward  motion  of  the  foremost  figure  are  finely  treated ;  and 
the  motive  was  adopted  by  Raphael  in  his  "Burial,"  the  so-called  Borghese 
work  of  that  name,  painted  in  1507  for  Perugia,  as  well  as  by  Holbein  for  the 
last  scene  of  his  panel  painting  of  the  Passion  for  Bale.  The  figure  of  John 
crying  out  in  agony,  with  his  hands  raised  and  clasped  together,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  the  most  heartrending  grief,  could  not  fail  to  deeply  impress  Diirer 
also,  who  introduced  the  same  figure  into  a  little  "  Crucifixion  "  of  the  year  150S. 

Under  Mantegna's  influence  there  was  developed  a  whole  school  of  copper- 
plate engravers,  prominent  amongst  whom  were  Zoan  Andrea  and  Giovanni 
Antonio  da  Brescia,  after  which  names  may  be  mentioned  Nicoletto  da  Modena, 
Benedetto  Montagna,  Mocetto,  the  two  Campagnolas,  and  lastly  Jacopo  de' 
Barbari  himself.  This  school  brought  the  technique  to  gradual  perfection, 
while  still  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  Mantegna's  genius.  These  engravers 
mostly  reproduce  his  compositions  and  motives,  work  after  his  designs  and 
copy  his  plates.  Many  of  his  inventions  survive  to  our  time  only  in  the  works 
of  such  followers,  as,  for  instance,  the  beautiful  "  Holy  Family  "  engraved  by 
Giovan  Antonio  da  Brescia  (Bartsch,  5).  The  Madonna  with  an  expression  of 
indescribable  yearning,  holds  on  her  lap  the  Infant  standing  with  his  left  arm 
around  her  neck  and  his  right  grasping  at  a  flower  held  up  to  him  by  the 
Baptist  standing  below.  On  either  side  are  Elizabeth  by  her  son  and  Joseph 
leaning  on  his  staff. 
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Even  the  decorative  plates  of  these  engravers  are  evidently  to  be  traced 
back  to  Mantegna,  their  plagiaries  of  his  intellectual  property  having  often 
caused  him  much  irritation.  But  being  unable  to  protect  himself  legally  against 
such  thefts,  he  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
causing  one  of  his  assistants  to  inflict  a  sound  drubbing  on  Zoan  Andrea. 

Mantegna's  chief  work  during  the  sway  of  Lodovico  in  Mantua  was  the 
decoration  of  an  apartment  in  the  Gastello  di  Corte,  completed  in  1474.  At 
present  the  place  is  attached  to  the  Record  office,  and  the  paintings  have 
suffered  much,  two  walls  being  entirely  and  another  nearly  obliterated,  the  fourth 
and  the  ceiling  alone  being  still  preserved.  The  name  of  the  room,  ''  Camera  dei 
Sposi''  (the  Nuptial  Chamber)  derives  from  the  subjects  of  the  paintings, 
which  represent  the  Margrave  and  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Brandenburg,  with  their 
whole  household  in  diverse  situations. 

The  partly  effaced  wall  shows  a  family  group  in  an  open  hall,  the  Margrave 
and  his  consort  seated  in  the  centre,  with  other  figures  mounting  the  steps, 
amongst  them  some  heads  still  capable  of  being  recognised.  The  adjoining 
wall  shows  in  the  spaces  between  the  windows,  first  of  all,  a  second  family 
group — the  meeting  of  Lodovico  with  his  young  son.  Cardinal  Francesco.  Two 
little  boys  are  greeting  their  brother,  who  is  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
ecclesiastic,  with  other  members  of  the  household  closing  in  the  group.  They 
are  dressed  in  the  somewhat  stiff  garb  of  the  time,  short  ornamented  cloaks 
with  flaps  thrown  back,  little  mantles  with  sharply  broken  folds,  and  tight 
hose,  or  else  long  sacerdotal  robes,  the  figures  mostly  in  profile,  or  else  some- 
what awkard  in  their  motions,  but  still  sharply  and  truthfully  portrayed,  with 
characteristic  and  expressive  heads.  An  ideal  view  of  Rome  forms  the  back- 
ground. Beyond  the  entrance  to  the  room  the  composition  is  continued  with 
the  suite  of  the  Margrave  in  attendance,  servants  with  horses  and  dogs,  where 
the  animals  also  are  excellent  studies  from  nature ;  in  the  fanciful  landscape 
are  buildings  similar  to  those  which  later  on  appear  in  the  Hypnerotomachia 
ofPolifilo. 

But  in  his  ideal  compositions  the  master  appears  much  freer  than  in  these 
realistic  groups  of  actual  figures  from  the  life.  Over  the  door  dividing  these 
two  compartments  seven  winged  amorini  support  a  votive  tablet  with  the 
inscription  :— 

ILL  LODOVICO  n  M  M 
PRINCIPI  OPTIMO  AC 

FIDE  INVICTISSIMO 
ET  ILL  BARBARA  EIVS 
CONIVGI  MVLIERVM  GLOR 

INCOMPARABILI 
SVVS  ANDREAS  MANTINIA 
PATAWS  OPVS  HOC  TENVE 
AD  EORUM  DECVS  ABSOLVIT 

ANNO  MCCCCLXXIIII 

C  C  2 
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Here  the  artist  describes  himself  as  "  their  Andrea  Mantegna/'  implying  a 
somewhat  close  personal  relationship  with  the  Prince  and  his  family.  The 
amorini  themselves  display  such  knowledge  of  form  and  genuine  classic  grace, 
combined  with  such  a  charming  expression  that  they  look  like  the  forerunners 
of  Raphael's  putti. 

Lastly,  the  ceiling  contains  medallions  of  Roman  emperors,  and  scenes  from 
the  myths  of  Hercules,  Orpheus,  and  Arion,  in  grisaille,  producing  the  effect 
of  reliefs,  with  a  round  section  in  the  centre,  looking  like  an  opening  through 
which  we  fancy  we  get  a  view  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  light  clouds  without. 
Above  is  constructed  a  balustrade  on  which  a  peacock  is  perched,  and  over 
which  are  female  figures,  and  below  them  a  Moorish  woman  looking  down  into 
the  apartment,  whilst  lively  little  naked  cupids  are  posing  on  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  rails,  thrusting  their  heads  through  the  openings,  or  else  leaning  over. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Eremitani  Mantegna  had  already  essayed  to  adapt  the 
real  centre  of  vision  of  the  observer  to  the  picture  itself  occupying  a  fixed 
position  in  space.  Of  this  principle  he  now  makes  a  further  application  still 
more  pregnant  with  consequences.  The  paintings  of  vaults  and  ceilings  had 
been  conventionally  so  conceived  as  if  they  were  painted  on  a  flat  surface  and 
then  adjusted  to  the  vault.  Mantegna  proceeds  differently.  Refusing  \o  look 
on  the  ceiling  as  limiting  the  space,  he  treats  the  paintings  as  if  they  were  real 
objects  seen  from  below  and  moving  in  the  distance  over  our  heads. 

Thus  arises  a  new  principle  in  the  decorations  of  ceilings,  the  so-called 
"  di  sotto  in  si,*'  that  is,  "  from  below  upwards  ;  '*  and,  strange  to  say,  the  same 
principle  was  simultaneously  applied  by  another  painter,  Melozzo  da  Fobli, 
who  in  1472  began  to  paint  the  Tribuna  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  still  preserved  in  St.  Peter's  and  the  Quirinal 
palace.  But  no  personal  relations  between  the  two  artists  are  ascertained  to 
have  existed.  The  step  made  by  them  was  still  a  starting  point  for  the 
gradual  development  of  that  style  of  vault -painting  aiming  at  illusion,  and 
towards  which  the  theoretical  study  of  perspective,  at  that  time  so  assiduously 
pursued,  naturally  led.  It  was  later  on  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by 
Correggio,  while  in  the  Barocco  period  it  ended  by  becoming  the  sole  end  and 
object  of  painting. 

We  have  meantime  some  further  details  of  our  artist's  personal  relations, 
especially  through  his  correspondence  with  his  patron.  In  a  letter  written 
towards  the  end  of  1463  from  the  Castello  Goito,  he  complains  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  payments,  whereupon  the  prince  orders  prompt  remittances  to  be 
made  him.  In  1466  he  visited  Florence,  whence  Giovanni  Aldobrandini,  the 
Margrave's  agent  tkere,  writes  to  the  prince  in  very  laudatory  terms  concerning 
Mantegna,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  possessing  much  talent,  judgment,  and 
intelligence,  as  well  in  many  other  things  as  in  painting.     Other  accounts  also 
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represent  him  as  a  man  of  genial  parts  and  of  sociable  manners.  When  the 
highly  cultivated  Cardinal  Francesco  Gonzaga  prepares  to  visit  Bologna  in 
1472,  he  asks  his  father,  besides  the  singer  Malagista  to  allow  Andrea  also  to 
accompany  him,  adding  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  show  the  artist  his 
cameos,  bronzes,  and  antiques,  and  to  study  them  with  him. 

But  Mantegna  was  withal  of  an  irritable  and  suspicious  disposition.  He 
easily  fell  a-quarrelling  with  his  neighbours,  would  fly  into  a  passion  if  he 
thought  himself  badly  used,  and  on  such  occasions,  once  even  when  a  tailor  had 
cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth  belonging  to  him,  was  wont  to  complain  to  the  Margrave, 
who  always  listened  to  him  with  great  forbearance  and  kindliness.  In  1466 
Lodovico  lent  him  100  ducats  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  dwelling,  and  in 
1473  seems  to  have  supplied  the  expenses  of  a  house  that  our  artist  engaged 
the  architect,  Giovanni  da  Padova,  to  build  for  him  near  the  Church  of  San 
Sebastiano.  But  Mantegna  became  constantly  more  exacting  in  his  claims  on 
the  prince's  favour,  feeling  that  Lodovico  could  boast  of  possessing  in  him  what 
no  other  contemporary  Italian  ruler  enjoyed.  And  at  a  time  when  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  had  not  yet  entered  the  service  of  Lodovico  Sforza  in  Milan,  such  a 
proud  boast  was  certainly  not  without  justification. 

Lodovico  11.  died  on  June  12th,  1478,  but  Mantegna  continued  to  be 
equally  favoured  both  during  the  short  rule  of  his  son  Federigo,  and  that  of 
Francesco  II.,  who  succeeded  the  latter  in  1484.  Various  princes  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Mantua  in  order  to  procure  works  by  the  hand  of  our  artist. 
When  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  was  in  Mantua  in  1483,  he  visited  Mantegna's 
house,  and  manifested  great  interest  in  his  decorative  paintings  and  collection 
of  antiques.  In  1485  Andrea  finished  the  ''  Madonna  with  some  other  Figures," 
for  Eleonore  of  Este,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  mother-in-law  of  the  Margrave 
Francesco.  This  is  probably  the  magnificent  work  with  nearly  life-size  half- 
length  figures,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Eastlake  in  London.  The  naked 
Infant,  painted  with  great  thoroughness,  stands  on  a  balustrade  before  his 
mother  with  his  arm  encircling  her  neck ;  on  the  right  is  Joseph,  and  on  the  left 
Elizabeth  earnestly  contemplating  them,  with  her  son  John,  who  is  looking 
round  to  the  spectator  and  pointing  towards  the  Saviour.  The  master  has 
rarely  breathed  such  a  pure,  thoughtful,  majesty  into  the  features  of  his 
Madonnas,  while  the  delicate  and  spiritual  harmony  of  the  whole  has  been 
equalled  by  Leonardo  and  Raphael  alone  in  similar  compositions. 

Meantime  he  had  so  risen  in  repute  that  Innocent  YIII.  summoned  him  to 
Rome,  where  in  1488-1490  he  painted  the  little  chapel  of  the  recently-erected 
Villa  Belvedere  at  the  Vatican.  Tbis  was  his  masterpiece  in  the  domain  of 
ecclesiastical  painting ;  hence  all  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Vatican  Museum  under  Pius  VI.  involved  its  total  destruction. 
Above  the  door  was  the  "  Madonna  worshipped  by  the  Pope ;  "  on  the  side  walls 
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the  "  Nativity  "  and  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings ; "  over  the  altar  "  The  Baptism 
of  Christ ; "  in  semi-circular  lunettes,  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
grisaille ;  in  the  intervening  spaces  the  figures  of  the  Virtues,  and  on  the 
vault  the  Evangelists.  Yasari  says  that  here  he  painted  with  the  finish  of  a 
miniature.  In  the  inscription  he  described  himself  as  ''  Eques  armatae  mili- 
tiae/'  having  probably  been  knighted  by  his  patron  of  Mantua. 

Of  the  works  produced  during  his  residence  in  Rome  at  this  time  one  only 
has  survived,  the  little  "  Madonna,"  according  to  Vasari  painted  for  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  now  in  the  XJffizi.  It  represents  Mary  seated  in  a  wild  rocky 
landscape  with  the  sleeping  Infant  in  her  lap — one  of  his  most  touching 
pieces. 

Extant  letters  afford  us  more  particulars  of  his  life  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  period.  The  correspondence  with  the  Margrave  Francesco  gives  proof  of 
a  close  intimacy  between  the  prince  and  the  artist,  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
confidence.  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Innocent  VIII.,  given  him  by  Francesco,  and  in  which  he  is  called  "a 
most  distinguished  master."  And  the  artist  in  his  turn  at  the  papal  court 
showed  himself  proud  of  the  house  that  he  served.  He  reports  to  his  prince  all 
occurrences  of  any  interest,  giving  a  full  account  of  Zizim,  brother  of  the 
Sultan,  Bajazet  II.,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Enights  of  Rhodes,  and  held  in 
honourable  captivity  in  Rome.  He  even  sends  a  portrait  of  this  celebrity,  who 
often  visited  the  palace  where  Andrea  was  painting. 

With  the  Pope  he  is  not  quite  satisfied,  his  Holiness  being  very  unpunctual 
in  his  payments,  while  lavishing  money  on  feasts  and  entertainments.  He 
often  yearns  for  home,  makes  bitter  reflections  on  the  difierence  between  the 
ways  of  Rome  and  Mantua,  and  begs  the  Prince  to  console  him  with  a  few 
lines.  He  commends  his  family  to  his  sovereign's  care,  requests  his  assent  to 
his  son,  Lodovico's,  accepting  a  preferment  offered  him  by  the  Pope,  and  on  one 
occasion  gives  expression  to  his  warm  feelings  of  devotion  with  the  words :  "  I 
am,  so  to  say,  a  ward  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Gonzaga,  and  have  ever 
learned  to  hold  it  in  honour,  whence  also  it  is  that  I  am  now  here."  The 
Margrave  on  his  part  always  meets  him  with  the  same  genuine  kindliness, 
inquires  most  affectionately  after  his  health  on  the  occasion  of  an  illness,  and 
earnestly  wishes  to  have  him  back  again  to  be  present  at  his  wedding  with 
Isabella  of  Este,  considering  the  artist's  fertile  imagination  to  be  indispensable 
at  such  festivities.  But  Andrea  was  prevented  by  his  indisposition  from  com- 
plying with  this  request. 

When  he  did  return  there  awaited  him  a  great  work,  that  had  been  long 
planned  and  already  partly  begun.  This  was  the  "  Triumph  of  Caesar/'  con* 
sisting  of  nine  large  works  in  distemper  on  paper,  applied  to  canvas,  and 
executed  to  decorate  a  state  apartment  in  Castel  San  Sebaatiano,  to  replace 
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some  worked  tapestry ;  but  it  passed  later  on  with  the  whole  Mantuan  Collection, 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  is  now  in  Hampton  Court, 
though  unfortunately  in  a  very  sad  plight  owing  to  injudicious  over-painting. 
The  work  subsequently  became  widely  known  through  Andrea  Andreani's 
chiaroscuro  woodcuts,  and  some  of  its  episodes  were  engraved  in  copper  by  the 
artist  himself. 

In  the  first  picture  the  procession  is  opened  with  martial  strains,  then  come 
soldiers  with  their  ensigns  and  effigies  of  the  gods,  with  a  large  bust  of  Roma 
solemnly  borne  in  front,  followed  by  representations  of  battles  and  conquests 
supported  on  poles.  On  the  second  piece  we  see  colossal  statues  of  divinities, 
headed  by  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  a  chariot.  In  the  background  warlike  imple- 
ments, battering-rams  and  catapults,  with  piles  of  captured  arms  on  the  rising 
ground.  In  the  third  painting  still  more  costly  plunder — sinewy  young  men 
straining  every  nerve  under  the  burden  of  the  gold  and  other  valuables  they  are 
bearing  along.  These  groups  are  continued  on  the  fourth  of  the  series,  after 
which  come  steers  intended  for  the  sacrifice,  strikingly  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  human  figures,  just  as  we  see  them  on  antique  reliefs.  Solemn 
figures  of  priests  and  spirited  youths  walk  by  the  side  of  the  beasts.  Then 
follows  a  second  band  of  musicians,  whose  grand  flourish  seems  in  a  way  to 
prepare  us  for  increased  splendour  in  the  rest  of  the  procession.  In  the  fifth 
piece  are  introduced  four  mighty  elephants,  with  tapestry  trappings,  flower- 
baskets  on  their  heads,  and  flaming  candelabra  on  their  backs,  the  flames  of 
which  are  nourished  by  beautiful  and  highly  animated  youths. 

In  the  sixth  piece  are  shown  the  richest  rewards  of  victory,  sumptuous 
vases  of  precious  stones  on  trays,  with  the  equipments  of  conquered  princes  and 
kings,  borne  along  by  single  soldiers  on  high  poles.  The  load  is  so  great  that 
a  sturdy  old  warrior  is  fain  to  lay  it  down  for  a  moment,  in  order  not  to 
succumb  beneath  its  weight.  There  follows  in  the  seventh  picture  a  sad,  tragic 
group  of  captives:  matrons  in  their  dejection  still  maintaining  a  dignified 
carriage,  young  girls  and  beautiful  maidens,  mothers  with  their  children,  and 
here  especially  a  thrilling  episode — a  woman  with  her  youngest  child  in  her 
arms  and  another  a  little  older  by  her  side,  who  is  clinging  to  her  hand  and 
suddenly  refuses  to  go  any  farther,  until  the  grandmother  bends  down  coax- 
ingly  over  him.  These  are  followed  by  the  husband,  silent,  sinister-looking,  but 
still  composed.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  for  them  to  preserve  their  dignity  in  their 
misfortune,  for  the  mimes  and  jester  are  already  treading  on  their  heels,  and 
are  continued  on  the  eighth  piece,  indulging  in  unrestrained  merriment  and 
bufibonery,  shouting,  bounding  and  jeering  at  the  captives,  some  of  whom  look 
round  with  a  glance  of  inefiable  contempt. 

And  now  more  warriors  approach  in  serried  ranks,  after  which  in  the  last 
picture,  closed  in  by  the  throng,  and  by  jubilant  children,  the  great  triumphal 
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cliariot  witli  mighty  Ciesar  throned  aloft  in  majestio  calm.     Before  him  goes  a 
youth  bearing  the  standard  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words :  Veni,  Vidi,  Viei. 


"  iludunaa  with  John  and  Magdalene,"     [Ijoudon  Natiooal  GaUcrj.] 

The  artist  hud  not  originally  intended  to  close  the  procession  immediately 
with  this  group,  but  seems  to  Have  been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  exige&cien 
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of  space.  A  tenth  division,  however,  has  been  preserved  in  a  copperplate 
(Bartsoh,  11),  where  we  see  the  procession  gradually  dying  away,  with  figures 
from  all  classes  of  the  people  following  the  chariot,  and  the  first  rows  of  the 
troops  who  are  now  about  to  march  past  en  masse. 

The  love  of  Italian  culture  for  classic  times,  and  its  efibrts  to  again  in  some 
sense  revive  them,  is  grandly  and  sumptuously  illustrated  in  these  composi- 
tions. No  other  painter  had  hitherto  thrown  himself  so  completely  and  so 
confidently  into  this  world  of  the  past.  Doubtless  many  Florentine  artists, 
also,  as  for  instance,  Sandro  Botticelli,  had  handled  classic  subjects  in  a  way 
to  please  the  cultivated  classes.  Still  it  had  mostly  been  in  a  dilettante  spirit. 
The  fanciful  and  restless  temperament  of  Sandro  himself  was  little  suited  to  catch 
the  real  breath  and  style  of  antiquity,  and  his  inventions,  even  where  individual 
motives  are  derived  from  classic  works  of  Art,  still  bear  quite  a  modem  stamp. 

Mantegna  on  the  contrary  had  become  thoroughl}'  imbued  with  the  old 
ideas ;  lived,  so  to  say,  in  the  world  of  the  past,  with  which  long  continued  study 
had  rendered  him  familiar,  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  his  day.  He  was,  more- 
over, profoundly  penetrated  with  the  style  and  character  of  ancient  Art,  by 
which  he  was  daily  surrounded,  and  which  had  revealed  to  him  the  glorious 
forms  of  classic  life.  But  his  taste  for  antique  models  was  with  him  inseparably 
associated  with  a  love  of  nature.  If  from  the  one  he  acquires  dignity  of 
carriage,  purity  of  form,  noble  proportions,  and  an  ideal  stamp,  the  other 
imparts  vigour,  animation  and  directness  to  his  compositions.  Gothe,  who  has 
devoted  a  suggestive  essay  to  the  ''  Triumph  of  CaBsar,"  very  finely  remarks 
that  *'  the  study  of  the  antique  gives  the  form,  that  of  nature  dexterity  and  the 
breath  of  Ufe.''  He  remarks  further  that  these  two  elements  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  reconciled  in  Mantegna's  works.  "  It  was,  however,  the  noblest 
conflict  an  artist  could  ever  be  engaged  in,"  having  to  be  fought  out  at  a  time 
"  when  the  very  highest  Art,  still  in  a  state  of  development,  had  not  yet 
rendered  a  clear  account  to  itself  of  its  own  tendencies  and  powers." 

Here  also  the  plastic  style  still  predominates  in  the  figures  as  well  as  in  the 
closely  falling  draperies,  though  so  far  moderated  as  was  required  by  pictorial 
representation.  The  composition  itself  is  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out  in  the 
style  of  a  relief,  the  close  adherence  to  which,  combined  with  moderate  depth  of 
view  so  far  justifies  the  ''  di  sotto  in  su  ''  principle  here  again  introduced  in  the 
treatment  of  the  perspective,  concealing  as  it  does  the  ground  itself  and  showing 
the  feet  of  the  most  advanced  figures  as  if  on  edge.  But  there  is  here  no 
question  of  the  arbitrary  experiments  of  the  Padua  frescoes.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  conditions  finally  settled,  the  spectacle  is  unfolded  to  view  with  a  noble, 
unstrained  freedom,  the  artist  retaining  this  relief  style  in  all  its  purity  at  a  time 
when  sculptors  themselves  had  in  their  reliefs  been  so  easily  carried  away  by 
extravagant  pictorial  disposition. 
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In  keeping  with  the  whole  was  the  colour,  now  unfortunately  to  a  large 
extent  ohliterated.  All  was  simple,  but  lightsome,  in  a  bright,  festive  aspect, 
lustrous  materials  employed  in  the  draperies,  charming  arrangement  of  the 
tones,  thoroughness  of  execution  in  the  more  sumptuous  details,  but  withal  a 
treatment  aiming  at  a  grand  general  effect. 

Henceforth  Mantegna  deyotes  himself  more  and  more  to  antique  subjects. 
A  sort  of  echo  of  this  great  work  is  the  '*  Triumph  of  Scipio,"  now  in  the 
London  National  Gallery,  painted  in  grisaille,  a  work  the  completion  of  which 
had  long  been  delayed,  and  which  was  still  found  in  his  studio  at  his  death. 

To  his  later  period  also  belong  the  two  superb  paintings  in  the  Louvre, 
executed  for  the  art-loving  Margravine  Isabella,  to  adorn  an  apartment  of  the 
palace  in  Mantua,  and  for  which  Lorenzo  Costa  and  Pietro  Ferugino  also 
supplied  allegorical  and  mythological  subjects.  One  of  the  Louvre  works, 
representing  the  Virtues  expelling  the  Vices,  shows  a  more  than  usual  affinity 
with  Sandro  Botticelli's  manner,  but  is  extremely  spirited  in  characterizing 
the  often  extravagant  types  of  the  Vices,  while  free  and  dignified  in  the 
triumphant  figures  of  the  Virtues. 

The  other  work  stands  on  quite  a  different  level.  It  is  a  realisation  of 
Parnassus — Apollo  with  the  lyre,  to  the  strains  of  which  the  Muses  join  the 
dance;  on  one  side  Mercury  with  Pegasus,  beneath  whose  hoofs  springs 
Hypokrene ;  Venus  and  Mars  also,  with  Cupid  and  Vulcan  drawing  near.  The 
most  lofty  poetry  of  conception  is  here  blended  with  a  grace  of  form  and  motion, 
especially  in  the  dancing  choirs  of  the  Muses,  such  as  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed by  modem  Art.  The  charm  of  the  colouring  also  has  been  enhanced  to 
a  remarkable  degree ;  it  is  at  once  delicate  and  luminous,  while  the  effect  is 
intensified  by  a  fine  chiaroscuro.  In  both  works  the  landscape  element  also 
plays  a  prominent  part,  in  full  keeping  with  the  subject. 

Four  of  these  dancing  Muses  he  also  engraved,  and  amongst  his  copper- 
plates are  several  other  illustrations  of  classic  themes,  all  from  his  later  period. 
Such  are,  "  Hercules  overcoming  the  Hydra,"  and  "  Vanquishing  the  Centaur  " 
(Bartsch,  15,  16)  ;  two  plates  representing  Battles  of  the  Tritons,  full  of 
dramatic  force ;  also  two  Bacchanals,  where  the  display  of  a  crude  realism  in  a 
classic  subject  is  very  remarkable.  These  plates  also  give  proof  of  Mantegna's 
lasting  influence  on  Art.  Thus  not  only  did  Diirer  in  1494  make  pen  and  ink 
copies  of  one  of  the  Triton  pieces,  and  of  a  Bacchanal,  now  in  the  Albertina, 
but  figures  like  the  drunken  Satyr  on  the  wine  barrel,  the  Silenus  rescued  by 
his  trusty  followers  from  the  flood,  and  the  hopelessly  besotted  wench  whom  a 
satyr  has  hoisted  on  his  back,  show  that  this  was  the  source  whence  Bub^is  later 
on  drew  his  inspirations  for  his  Bacchanalian  pieces. 

But  to  this  last  period  also  belong  some  of  Mantegna's  finest  religious 
works.     Such  is  the  drawing  of  Judith  dated  1491,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  and 
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especially  the  painting  now  in  the  Louvre,  entitled  the  "  Madonna  della 
Vittoria,"  which  on  July  6th,  1496  was  set  up  in  a  shrine  erected  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  hy  the  Margrave  of  Mantua,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Battle 
of  Fornovo.  Yet  this  battle,  fought  just  a  twelvemonth  before,  and  in  which 
Francesco  II.  had  opposed  greatly  superior  forces  to  the  army  of  the  French 
king  Charles  VIII.  had  not  precisely  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Margrave. 

Here  the  Madonna  enthroned  is  represented  as  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  her 
outspread  mantle  sheltering  on  the  one  hand  the  kneeling  Margrave,  a  portrait 
figure  full  of  noble  simplicity  and  realistic  effect,  and  on  the  other  St.  Elizabeth 
with  her  child,  the  young  Baptist.  Mary  holds  her  right  hand  over  the 
head  of  the  prince,  as  if  protecting  him,  while  the  Infant  Saviour  standing 
on  her  lap  raises  his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing  him.  On  either  side  are  the 
holy  champions  SS.  Michael  the  Archangel  and  George,  besides  the  patron 
saints  of  Mantua,  Andrew  and  Longinus.  Amongst  these  of  rare  beauty  is 
the  head  of  Michael  with  its  rich  golden  locks.  The  whole  is  executed  in 
all  its  parts  with  a  most  minute  delicacy.  Thus  the  throne  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  incrusted  with  precious  stones,  while  the  group  is  enclosed  in  a 
canopy  with  wreaths  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  showing  a  prospect  of  the  blue 
sky.  But  notwithstanding  these  sumptuous  details,  the  steady  draughts- 
manship combined  with  its  delicate  harmony  of  colouring  removes  all  impres- 
sion of  excessive  ornamentation. 

Closely  resembling  this  work  is  the  ''  Madonna  '^  in  the  London  National 
Gallery.  Mary,  with  the  child  standing  on  her  knee,  is  thoughtful  and 
contemplative,  though  still  somewhat  embarrassed  in  her  expression.  The 
sentiment  is  better  expressed  in  the  two  figures  on  either  side  of  her,  Magdalene 
and  John  the  Baptist,  both  tall,  earnest,  and  breathing  an  elevated  spirit  of 
renunciation  of  the  world.  The  drawing  of  the  bodies  as  well  as  of  the 
draperies  is  here  everywhere  worthy  of  admiration,  and  the  extremities,  espe- 
cially the  feet,  are  excellently  treated.  The  figures,  in  the  subdued  dignity 
of  their  motions,  and  the  bright  clearness  of  the  colours,  stand  out  in  a  genuine 
poetic  spirit  from  the  background  of  dark  green  orange  trees  laden  with  golden 
fruit,  and  the  sky  with  its  silvery  clouds. 

Lastly  to  the  year  1497  belongs  the  Madonna  throned  on  the  clouds  above 
four  sublime  figures  of  saints,  now  in  the  Casa  Trivulzi  in  Milan. 

All  these  later  works  show  the  artist  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  dis- 
playing a  further  perfection  of  style,  a  delicate  toning  and  a  softer  blending  of 
the  earliest  often  somewhat  metallic  colouring,  finer  modelling  and  a  greater 
tendency  towards  grace  of  form,  without  any  sacrifice  of  manly  vigour  and 
character.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  view  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
who  mostly  undervalue  these  works  of  Mantegna's  last  period,  tracing  the 
hand  of  assistant  pupils  in  them,  although  clearly  disproved  by  the  complete 
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harmony,  the  thoroughly  sympathetic  treatment  in  all  the  parts,  and  the  in- 
variable firmness  in  the  draughtsmanship  and  execution.  Mantegna  was  an 
extremely  conscientious  worker,  than  whom  no  one  was  less  addicted  to  the 
"  manufacturing  process." 

A  project,  to  which  our  master  also  lent  a  hand  in  his  last  period,  was  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Virgil  in  Mantua,  and  with  which  the  Margravine 
Isabella  and  the  learned  classes  far  and  near  were  much  occupied.  The 
Neapolitan  savants  when  applied  to  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
and  a  letter  by  Jacopo  d'Hatri,  Count  of  Pianella,  dated  March  17th,  1499, 
makes  full  reference  to  it,  alluding  repeatedly  to  the  name  of  Mantegna  in  a 
way  to  imply  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would  be  the  artist  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  project  was  never  carried  out,  but  Mantegna's  design 
for  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  M.  His  de  la  Salle  in  Paris.  Here  the 
poet,  in  classic  garb,  a  book  in  his  hands  and  a  laurel  wreath  on  his  head, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  at  which  are  seated  winged  amorini  holding  the  tablet 
containing  the  inscription.  It  has  been  engraved  in  the  ''  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,"  vol.  XX.,  pp.  486. 

Though  now  advanced  in  years  Mantegna  continued  to  be  incessantly 
occupied  with  painting,  drawing  and  engraving.  He  lived  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  his  name  was  held  in  honour  everywhere  throughout  Italy  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  land.  Yet  in  his  declining  years  he  became 
suddenly  bowed  down  by  unforeseen  troubles.  In  the  first  place  his  son 
Francesco,  also  a  painter,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Margrave,  and  in  spite 
of  the  father's  intercession  was  obliged  to  pass  some  time  in  exile.  Then 
came  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  the  old  man  was  now  unable  to  grapple 
with.  After  disposing  of  his  residence  near  San  Sebastiano,  and  renting 
another  for  a  short  period,  he  later  on  acquired  a  second  house,  at  the  same 
time  applying  large  sums  towards  the  purchase  and  completion  of  a  family 
chapel  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea,  the  contract  for  which  was  concluded 
in  August  1504,  with  the  ecclesiastical  administrators.  The  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  first  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  still  only  roughly  finished, 
was  granted  to  him  for  100  ducats  to  be  endowed,  fitted  up  as  a  family  burial 
place,  and  adorned  with  a  monument.  The  cession  included  the  space  behind 
the  chapel,  which  he  wanted  to  prevent  the  light  from  being  shut  off  from 
the  chapel  itself,  and  also  as  a  suitable  spot  for  a  little  house  and  garden 
to  serve  as  a  pleasant  and  quiet  retreat  for  his  old  age.  The  monument  with 
the  grand  bust  of  the  artist  in  bronze  by  Sperandio  still  adorns  this  chapel, 
but  the  paintings  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  pupils  ;  they  were 
not  executed  till  after  Mantegna's  death,  and  have,  moreover,  been  strongly 
painted  over. 

But  all  these  simultaneous  outlays  involved  our  artist  in  serious  embar- 
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rassment.  He  was  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  obliged  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1506  to  offer  for  sale  to  the  Margravine  Isabella  a  bust  of 
Faustina,  one  of  his  choicest  antiques.  The  agent  in  the  transaction  on 
receiving  the  work  from  him,  wrote  to  the  Princess  that  Andrea  hod  parted 
with  it  so  reluctantly  that  he  would  never  survive  the  sacrifice.  He  had 
judged  aright.  Mantegna  had  been  ailing  for  some  months  previously,  but 
had  quietly  continued  his  work  during  an  epidemic  which  had  driven  every- 
one from  Mantua  who  could  at  all  escape.  But  he  was  now  utterly  prostrate, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  breathed  his  last  on  September  13th,  1506.  His  son 
Francesco,  who  informed  the  Margrave  of  the  event,  added  that  his  father, 
shortly  before  his  death,  had  enquired  in  warm  terms  for  the  Prince.  But 
Francesco  was  just  then  absent,  having  gone  to  meet  Pope  Julius  II.  in 
Perugia.  Albert  Durer,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Venice,  had  intended  to 
visit  Mantua  in  order  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  master  whose 
influence  he  had  once  so  powerfully  felt.  But  Mantegna's  death  meantime 
intervened  to  thwart  his  object. 

Our  master's  spirit  survived  for  a  while  in  Mantua,  where  Francesco 
Mantegna  continued  to  work  with  less  natural  gifts  in  the  manner  of  his 
father.  Some  other  artists  had  also  been  trained  up  by  him,  but  Andrea  had 
at  no  time  developed  such  a  wide-spread  and  thoroughly  organised  school  in 
Mantua  as  Squarcione  had  in  Padua.  All  the  more  important  and  enduring 
is  the  influence  exercised  in  far  wider  circles  by  our  master,  partly  through 
his  teaching,  but  much  more  through  the  example  of  his  works.  The  schools 
of  Yerona  and  Yicenza,  illustrated,  the  former  by  the  names  of  Cirolo,  Bon- 
signori,  Girolamo  dei  Libri,  the  latter  by  those  of  the  two  Montagnas,  owed 
their  first  inspiration  to  him.  The  greatest  Venetians  of  their  time,  the  two 
Bellini,  Mantegna's  brothers-in-law,  were  directed  by  him,  while  his  style  is 
approached  even  by  their  rival  in  art,  Luigi  Vivarini.  The  Bellini  doubtless 
pursue  difierent  paths  later  on,  departing  ever  more  from  the  antique  and 
acquiring  greater  independence.  Still  they  were  to  the  last  benefited  by  the 
formal  training  and  the  purity  of  draughtsmanship  for  which  they  were  first 
indebted  to  Mantegna. 

His  influence  may  likewise  be  traced  in  Ferrara,  further  south.  A  link, 
not  yet  clearly  ascertained,  exists  also  between  him  and  a  certain  group  of 
Umbrian  painters — Pietro  della  Francesca,  Melozzo  da  Forli,  and  Raphael's 
father,  Oiovanni  Santi.  The  way  in  which  in  his  rhyming  chronicle  the  last* 
named  artist  devotes  a  lengthy  effusion  to  the  praises  of  Mantegna,  while 
analyzing  his  artistic  style  with  perfect  accuracy  and  intelligence,  shows  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  our  master's  productions.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  the  constant  movement  going  on  in  the  Art-world 
throughout  Italy  at  that  time.     Through  their  travels  and  the   invitations 
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they  received  to  execute  commissions  in  various  places,  artists  became  familiar 
with  the  progress  made  by  their  fellow  artists  in  remote  and  otherwise 
secluded  districts.  Besides  this,  Mantegna's  ideas  were  still  wider  dissemi- 
nated through  his  engravings ;  and  even  a  still  younger  generation  felt  the 
influence  of  his  manner.  Raphael  himself  may  have  been  attracted  towards 
him  through  his  father's  reminiscences,  and  we  have  have  seen  how  his  first 
essay  in  dramatic  action  was  inspired  by  him.  Mantegna's  sense  of  form  also, 
his  power  of  handling  classical  themes  in  a  thoroughly  classic  spirit,  and  his 
vigour  blended  with  grace  were  Raphael's  constant  study.  The  same  is  largely 
true  of  Correggio  also.  This  master's  bold  experiments  in  perspective  and 
foreshortening,  his  modelling  and  manner  of  composition  can  be  explained 
only  by  presupposing  an  assiduous  study  of  Mantegna's  works.  Our  master's 
achievements  in  Mantua  must  have  been  well  known  to  Correggio,  where  he 
later  on  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  Mantegna's  influence  on  the  Germanic  Art  of 
the  North,  and  notably  on  Diirer  and  Holbein.  In  fact  no  other  Italian 
master  had  so  much  afPected  the  development  of  German  Art  than  one  in 
whom  the  Teutonic  mind  discovered  a  kindred  spirit,  as  shown  in  his  con- 
scientious adherence  to  reality  and  to  actual  life.  But  in  him  they  likewise 
found  what  they  themselves  most  needed  and  were  in  search  of — the  theoretic 
principles  of  Art,  a  firm  and  confident  command  of  form,  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  human  proportions,  a  feeling  for  the  rhythm  of  lines.  Ever  since 
his  visit  to  Italy  (1494),  Diirer  had  been  acquainted  with  works  of  our  master  ; 
he  copied  him,  and  for  awhile  worked  in  his  spirit;  and  even  after  he  had 
shaken  off  all  dependence  upon  the  great  Italian,  he  still  remembered  him,  as 
shown  by  the  already  mention  "  Crucifixion  "  of  1508. 

Holbein  also  had  freely  reproduced  the  portion  of  the  "  Triumph  of  Caesar," 
engraved  by  Mantegna  himself  in  his  Lucerne  painting  (1517),  as  well  as  in  the 
design  for  a  scabbard.  But  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  more  than  our 
master's  engravings.  Figures  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  classic  costume  intro- 
duced by  him,  appear  in  Holbein's  B&le  Passion  and  elsewhere.  The  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  perspective,  causing  the  ground  of  the  picture  to  vanish,  was 
also  frequently  adopted  by  Holbein,  as  in  the  ''  Ecce  Homo  "  of  his  drawings  of 
the  Passion,  and  in  the  ''  Triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty,"  which  are  a  direct 
consequence  of  Mantegna's  creations,  though,  doubtless,  handled  in  a  bolder 
spirit.  And  the  very  circumstance  that  Mantegna  was  the  principal  standard  of 
authority  for  the  German  masters  in  their  relations  to  Italian  renaissance, 
proved  beneficial  to  them.  While  constituting  for  them  a  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation, he  still  left  them  free  scope  to  develope  their  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  Low  Country  artists,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  able  to  rest  satisfied  for  a 
longer  period  with  their  own  local  schools,  were  not  brought  within  the  influence 
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of  the  Italians  till  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  already  held  supreme  sway. 
By  these  mighty  spirits  they  were  overwhelmed  and  irresistibly  carried  away  ; 
they  forgot  what  was  dae  to  themselves,  and  thus  helplessly  drifted  into  mere 
mannerism. 

The  humanities  are  the  active  element  in  the  Italian  culture  of  the  cinque- 
cento  ;  they  are  also  the  starting-point  of  the  new  artistic  development  that 
breaks  at  last  with  medievalism.  And  here  the  effort  to  bring  Art  into  the 
closest  association  with  this  revived  classic  culture,  is  nowhere  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  career  of  our  master.  ISence  his  comprehensive  theoretical  preparatory 
studies,  his  knowledge  of  the  classic  world  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  his 
literary  no  less  than  his  artistic  pursuits,  his  enthusiasm  for  antiquity.  In 
unison  with  these  tastes  is  his  prevailing  bias  for  the  plastic  manner,  at  first 
one-sided  and  somewhat  crude,  later  on  better  regulated.  And  here  the  coun- 
teracting element  was  a  vigorous,  healthy  realism,  a  naturalness  in  no  way 
impaired  by  formal  discipline,  and  resulting  not  merely  in  the  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  the  strictly  objective,  but  also  in  the  forcible  reflection  of  the  inner  life, 
of  the  passions  and  emotions.  With  Mantegna  the  accurate  reproduction  of 
real  types  is  combined  with  grace  and  an  instinct  of  the  beautiful,  while 
peculiarly  his  own  is  a  wealth  of  inventive  power,  ever  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  prevented  from  degenerating  into  the  fantastic  by  a  never  flagging  and 
consciously  intelligent  command  of  his  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  estimate  his  contemporaries  had 
formed  of  him,  nor  is  the  laudatory  ode  in  Giovanni  Santi's  terza  Hma  a  solitary 
case  in  point.  This  Italian  efiusion  was  rivalled  by  many  Latin  compositions 
of  the  learned,  one  so  early  as  the  year  1458,  by  Janus  Pannonius,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Fiinf  kirchen,  in  Hungary.  And  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
this  appreciation  of  his  genius  suffers  little  or  no  abatement.  Yasari  had 
already  quoted  the  passage  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso  '*  (Canto  33),  in  which 
Mantegna  is  mentioned  amongst  the  greatest  artists  of  his  own  epoch,  between 
Leonardo  and  Giovanni  Bellini,  immediately  before  Michael  Angelo  and  RaphaeL 
But  however  highly  we  may  now  value  him,  this  estimate  seems  perhaps  some- 
what surprising.  At  this  remote  distance  we  involuntarily  contrast  him  with 
the  still  greater  artistic  phenomena  that  succeeded  him.  But  we  should  clearly 
understand  that  he  first  smoothed  the  way  for  them,  and  that  there  was,  more- 
over, a  time  in  which  he  really  was  the  greatest  artist  in  all  Italy.  The  studies 
he  had  made  seemed  for  his  contemporaries  conclusive.  In  their  eyes  he  had 
soared  far  above  all  his  predecessors,  while,  unapproached  by  any  of  the  next 
generation,  till  the  completion  of  Leonardo's  "  Last  Supper,''  in  1498,  and  of 
Michael  Angelo's  "  PietA,"  in  1499. 
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Note. 

* 

The  anonymous  writer  quoted  by  Morelli  (p.  378),  is  not  quite  of  accord 
with  us  in  assigning  the  paintings  of  the  Eremitani  to  the  several  artists 
engaged  upon  them.  ''The  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  high  altar  was  painted, 
the  whole  left  surface  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  right,  below,  by  the  same, 
above,  partly  by  Ansiuno  da  Forli,  partly  by  Buono  of  Ferrara  or  Bologna. 
The  Assumption  with  the  Apostles  behind  the  altar,  the  figure  aloft,  under  the 
cupola,  by  Niccolo  Pizzolo  of  Padua,  with  the  Evangelists  in  perspective."  Most 
recent  Art  historians,  including  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  follow  this  account. 
But  we  have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  prefer  the  doubtful  authority 
of  this  unknown  traveller  to  our  own  conclusions,  based  on  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  works.  Besides,  if  our  account  differs  from  his,  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  that  of  Vasari. 
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PEA  BAETOLOMMEO. 

(Bom  in  SuuigiMno  (F)  UTfi ;  died  Augiut  3rd,  IS17,  id  Ftorenca.) 


By  Hermann  Lucsb. 


ih/HEN,  in  April,  1498,  Savonarola's  opponents  stormed  the  Convent  of  San 
Marco  in  Florence  in  order  to  get  the  daring  reformer  into  their  power, 
Vasari  tells  us  that  amongst  the  defenders  of  the  building  was  a  young  painter 
named  Bartolommeo  Fagholo,  one  of  the  mighty  Dominican  friar's  most  trusty 
and  disinterested  adherents.  During  the  fight  ending  in  Savonarola's  capture, 
Fagholo  is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  join  the  Order  of  Frlar> 
Preachers  i£  he  escaped  with  his  life.  At  any  rate  he  soon  after  entered  the 
novitiate  on  July  26th,  1500,  in  San  Domenico,  nnder  the  name  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

The  history  of  Art  has  adopted  this  name,  hy  it  designating  one  who 
certainly  fell  short  of  the  excellence  of  the  great  artists  of  that  period,  but  was 
still  one  of  those  few  that  came  nearest  them  amidst  the  crowd  of  celebrities  by 
whom  as  by  lesser  lights  those  men  of  dazzling  genius  were  surrounded.  He 
moreover  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  as  a  personality  stamped  with  a 
special  and  well-defined  character  of  bis  own. 

He  was  bom  in  1475,  probably  in  Sussignano,  a  little  hamlet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence.     Three  years  thereafter  his  father  removed  to  Florence, 
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where  he  exchanged  the  occupation  of  a  mule-driver  for  the  more  lucrative  one 
of  a  waggoner,  and  purchased  for  himself  a  little  house  hy  the  Porta  San  Pietro 
Gattolino.  Here,  after  the  premature  death  of  his  parents,  Baccio,  as  Barto- 
lommeo  was  familiarly  called,  continued  to  reside  with  his  brothers  Piero  and 
Michele  till  he  entered  the  monastery,  from  this  circumstance  receiving  the 
by-name  of  Delia  Porta.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  already  entered  the 
studio  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  a  not  particularly  distinguished  though  still  an  able 
and  industrious  muster,  receiving  from  him  sufficient  rudimentary  instruction, 
though  certainly  no  lasting  inspirations. 

Probably  soon  after  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship,  perhaps  about  1490, 
Baccio  left  Cosimo's  studio  and  began  to  work  on  his  own  account,  jointly  with 
his  fellow-pupil,  Mariotto  Albertinelli,  who  was  about  his  own  age.  The 
friendship  which  he  entertained  for  Mariotto  is  described  by  Vasari  in  warm 
terms.  Of  different  temperaments  and  dispositions — Bartolommeo  serious  and 
composed,  Albertinelli  restless  and  sanguine — they  still  lived  together  as 
brothers.  As  an  artist  Mariotto  was  so'  decidedly  influenced  by  his  friend, 
and  later  on  so  strikingly  resembled  him  in  his  best  compositions,  that, 
as  Yasari  remarks,  he  might  in  this  respect  be  considered  a  second  Bar- 
tolommeo. 

Their  essentially  different  characters  were  brought  into  the  sharpest  contrast 
on  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  Savonarola,  whose  terrific  denunciations  of 
the  prevailing  corruption  produced  such  an  unheard-of  effect  in  the  thoughtless 
and  frivolous  Florence  of  those  days.  The  fearful  depravity  of  the  times  had 
filled  with  horror  the  soul  of  Savonarola,  whose  eye  was  open  to  the  darker  and 
more  unhallowed  side  alone  of  the  Renaissance,  then  approaching  its  meridian 
splendour.  In  himself  a  tragically  inconsistent  phenomenon,  a  MediaDval  fanatic 
and  yet  a  prophet  of  the  coming  generation,  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renais- 
sance while  yet  akin  to  it  in  his  passionate  love  of  freedom,  he  stood  forward  as 
a  reformer  of  morals  and  of  the  State,  after  the  famous  Lenten  Sermons  of  1495 
acquiring  such  a  prodigious  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  that  the  gay  and 
dissipated  city  of  the  Medici  seemed  for  the  next  two  years  entirely  trans- 
formed. The  strains  of  the  merry  songs  composed  for  his  Florentines  by 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico  were  now  silent,  while  the  streets  echoed  with  the 
lugubrious  penitential  notes  of  the  Piagnoni.  The  populace,  frighted  by  the 
pending  doom  announced  by  Savonarola's  threatening  words,  thronged  cease- 
lessly to  the  churches.  Carried  away  by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  man, 
victoriously  shining  forth  amidst  all  the  darkness  of  a  monkish  and  superstitious 
fanaticism,  many  even  of  the  noblest  in  the  land  became  his  most  enthusiastic 
votaries. 

Yet  the  worldly  spirit  of  Mariotto  held  aloof  from  the  contagion,  and  while 
Bartolommeo  yielded  with  the  most  earnest  single-mindedness  to  Savonarola's 
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influence,  his  friend  sided  with  the  opposite  party  all  the  more  resolutely  that  he 
was  amongst  the  favourites  of  the  Medici,  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  friar-preacher 
— ^and,  as  Yasari  relates,  Mariotto  was  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  and 
chagrin  when,  soon  after  Savonarola's  tragic  end,  Bartolommeo  entered  the 
cloister  and  for  a  long  time  renounced  Art  altogether. 

Savonarola  has  been  unfairly  charged  with  a  barbarous  contempt  of  Art. 
SuflScient  proof  to  the  contrary  is  afforded  by  •  the  many  artists  reckoned 
amongst  his  adherents,  including,  besides  Bartolommeo,  Lorenzo  di  Credi, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  several  of  the  Eobbias,  Cronaca,  and  lastly,  Michael  Angelo 
himself.  The  reformer  had  even  recommended  to  the  monks  the  cultivation 
of  Art  as  a  worthy  occupation,  and  as  an  honourable  means  of  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  orders.  At  the  same  time  many  emphatic  passages  in  his 
sermons  show  how  essentially  opposed  he  was  to  the  whole  tendency  of  contem- 
porary Art,  whose  most  glorious  fruits  could  never  have  ripened  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Convent  of  San  Marco.  The  representation  of  the  unveiled 
beauty  of  the  human  body  was  by  him  looked  upon  as  heathenish  and  sinful, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  Vasari's  statements,  many  noble  works  of  Art  were  on 
this  ground  added  to  the  famous  auto-da-f^s  raised  by  Savonarola's  fiery  zeal 
during  the  Shrove-tide  seasons  of  1497  and  1498  in  the  public  places  of 
Florence.  Doubtless  at  an  early  stage  the  destruction  of  works  of  Art  at 
these  bruciamenti  delta  vanitd  was  purposely  driven  to  excess.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  poet  Benivieni  and  the  historian  Guicciardini,  who  were  present 
at  the  ''  bonfires,"  it  appears  that  no  works  of  pre-eminent  importance  were 
destroyed.  The  "  vanities  "  on  that  occasion  demolished  mostly  consisted  of 
objects  of  extravagance,  carnivalesque  costumes,  masks,  dominos,  articles  of  the 
toilet,  lutes,  playing  cards,  and  the  like.  The  objects  consigned  to  the  flames  by 
the  artists  belonging  to  Savonarola's  party  consisted  apparently  of  mere  studies 
and  drawings  from  the  nude.  Bartolommeo  seems  to  have  set  his  fellow- 
artists  the  example  of  the  act  of  self-sacrifice,  probably  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  that  would  have  thrown  further  light  on  the  early  development  of 
our  master. 

The  earliest  of  his  own  works  is  a  portrait  of  Savonarola,  long  preserved  in 
the  nunnery  of  San  Yincenzo  at  Prato,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Ermolao 
Rubieri  in  Florence.  It  is  one  of  those  effigies  that  are  their  own  best 
guarantees  of  the  perfect  truthfulness  of  their  conception,  and  in  its  excellence 
all  the  more  interesting  that  portraiture  was  otherwise  foreign  to  his  artistic 
pursuits.  Taken  quite  in  profile,  extremely  precise  in  the  outlines  and  power- 
fully modelled,  the  work  in  the  harsh  and  solidly-cut  forms  of  the  head  fully 
displays  all  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  mighty  yet  after  all  so  narrow-minded 
reformer.  His  passionate  and  choleric  nature  is  stamped  upon  two  other  like- 
nesses of  Savonarola,  one  an  excellent  terra-cotta  relief,  presumably  by  Ambrogio 
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della  Bobbia,  and  a  gem  by  GiovaiiDi  delle  Comiole.  The  on  the  whole  rather 
subdued  expression  in  Bartolommeo's  work  is  still  suggestive  of  the  most 
frenzied  excitement  in  the  peculiarly  strained  and  bright  flash  of  the  eye. 
We  thus  become  all  the  more  vividly  conscious  of  that  demoniacal  spirit  of 
fanaticism  by  which  Savonarola  was  irresistibly  carried  away.  In  after  years 
Bartolommeo  again  depicted  him  in  the  glorified  figure  of  Peter  Martyr  ;  but 
though  displaying  higher  artistic  development,  this  likeness  is  still  deficient  in 
that  direct  and  persuasive  individual  truth  which  is  peculiar  to  the  earlier 
work. 

Besides  this  last,  no  other  work  of  the  same  date,  1498,  can  with  certainty 
be  referred  to  our  master.  Fortunately,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  his 
drawings  have  been  preserved,  many  obviously  belonging  to  this  period.  Some 
of  these  are  in  the  Uffizi,  some  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar,  and  others  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Venice.  Many  consist  of  carefully 
executed  pen-and-ink  drawings,  mostly  designs  for  compositions ;  in  the  lanky 
figures,  oval  heads,  creased  folds  and  inflated  draperies  gathered  up  in  festoon 
fashion  still  recalling  Cosimo  Rosselli,  though  a  simpler  and  nobler  disposition 
of  the  dress  is  already  apparent.  In  the  motions  of  the  figures,  as  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  especially  insist  upon,  there  is  a  marked  straining  after  grace  and 
elegance,  reminding  us  of  Filippino  Lippi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  grouping  of  the  figures  also  there  is 
an  evident  sense  of  beauty  of  outline  above  all  characteristic  of  Baccio's  pro- 
gressive development. 

Two  little  miniature-like  works  in  the  UflGizi,  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings  "  and  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  are  particularly  mentioned  by 
Vasari  as  productions  of  his  youth.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  however,  regard 
them  as  the  first  works  of  the  time  when  he  again  devoted  himself  to  painting 
after  entering  the  cloister.  At  any  rate,  the  masterly  execution  and  the  extra  - 
ordinary  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  draperies  show  that  they  are  not  amongst 
the  early  works  of  his  first  period.  At  the  same  time  the  types  of  the  figures 
show  a  certain  affinity  with  the  works  of  this  epoch,  and  one  feels  all  the  more 
inclined  to  refer  them  to  its  close  that  the  still  extant  designs  harmonize  in  a 
technical  sense  with  the  drawings  for  the  great  fresco  in  the  cemetery  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova  in  Florence,  begun  by  him  a  few  months  before  withdrawing 
from  the  world. 

This  fresco  forms  a  turning  point,  not  merely  in  the  history  of  our  artist's 
development,  but  in  that  of  Art  itself,  being  one  of  those  creations  that  lead 
directly  up  to  the  most  perfect  and  crowning  epoch  of  Italian  Renaissance. 
And  yet  this  very  work,  in  its  solemn  grandeur  breathing  the  loftiest  contem- 
plation and  clearness  of  intellect,  was  produced  but  a  short  time  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  an  event  that  must  have  most  profoundly  affected 
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the  mind  of  the  artist.  It  occurred  on  May  23rd,  1498,  and  we  find  Barto- 
lommeo  already  engaged  on  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  himself  with  the  energy  of  his  artistic  enthusiasm 
gave  him  no  rest.  During  the  progress  of  the  fresco  his  resolution  was  matured 
to  find  a  refuge  in  the  cloister  from  the  wild,  tumultuous^  life  of  the  world  ;  he 
discontinued  the  work  and  left  its  completion  to  Albertinelli. 

The  subject  is  the  ^'  Last  Judgment ; ''  Christ  is  throned  on  high  beneath  an 
arch  formed  by  seraphs'  heads,  with  Mary  and  the  twelve  Apostles  seated  on 
clouds,  disposed  in  semicircular  form  on  either  side,  in  the  intervening  space  an 
angel  with  the  cross,  crown  of  thorns  and  spear,  and  two  others  with  trumpets 
heralding  approaching  doom.  Beneath  is  the  throng  of  those  rising  from  the 
dead,  in  their  midst  the  Archangel  Michael  with  his  raised  sword  severing  the 
blessed  from  the  damned.  Our  woodcut  reproducing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
work  is  from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  in  the  Academy  of  Yenice,  wrongly 
included  amongst  Bartolommeo's  original  drawings.  But  though  a  rather 
clumsy  copy  by  another  hand,  it  still  gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 

This  fresco,  now  set  up  in  a  side  court  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  has  unfor- 
tunately suffered  much,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  carried  out  by  Albertinelli 
after  Baccio's  design,  portions  being  here  entirely  obliterated.  From  what  has 
survived  and  from  the  artist's  general  style,  we  may  surmise  that  these  were 
the  least  important  parts  of  the  work.  The  dramatic  expression  here  required 
by  the  subject  matter  was  not  one  of  his  strong  points,  and  he  at  no  period 
shows  himself  equal  to  that  passionate  action  which  characterises  the  figures  in 
Signorelli's  ''  Last  Judgment."  His  special  qualities  are  doubtless  best  revealed 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  work,  in  the  figures  of  the  saints  gloriously  throned 
aloft  on  the  clouds.  Quite  a  new  type  of  figures  is  here  introduced,  a  series  of 
grandly  conceived  characters,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  earlier  efforts  of  the 
same  sort  appear  insignificant  and  clumsy.  The  imperfect  essays  of  the  above- 
mentioned  drawings  now  appear  fully  developed  with  a  grandeur  clearly 
announcing  the  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  the  master  who  first  rescued 
Florentine  Art  from  the  fetters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  deep  significance  of  the  work  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  grand 
and  free  drawing  so  imposingly  conspicuous  in  the  development  of  individual 
figures,  in  the  moulding  of  the  bodies,  and  the  treatment  of  the  draperies.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  the  character  of  the  composition  itself,  and  the  fine 
disposition  of  the  whole.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florentine 
panel  and  fresco  painting,  owing  to  its  realistic  mania,  had  acquired  a  certain 
narrow  spirit,  laying  aside  the  grand  draperies  of  an  earlier  period,  and  through 
its  intimate  association  with  daily  life  assuming  a  manner  that  approached  the 
genre  style.     Ghirlandajo  alone  had  in  some  of  his  frescoes  aimed  at  a  really 
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monumental  effect.  In  his  ''  Last  Judgment,"  Bartolommeo  was  now  the  first 
who,  with  the  confidence  of  genius,  grasped  the  spirit  of  the  old  Florentine 
laws  of  composition,  at  the  same  time  applying  them  in  that  new,  free,  and 
grand  manner  that  was  revealed  to  Florentine  Art  with  the  appearance  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  solemn  severity  of  Giotto  and  Masaccio  in  the  com- 
position of  his  work,  and  especially  of  the  glory,  is  wedded  with  the  artistic 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  now  approaching  its  full  bloom.  Thus  is  now  for 
the  first  time  produced  that  beauty  of  picturesque  grouping  which  depends 
upon  the  harmony  of  architectural  precision  of  outline  with  the  free  play  of 
lines  in  living  and  animated  figures.  Bartolommeo's  severe  manner  of  com- 
position and  his  resemblance  to  those  earlier  masters  are  especially  conspicuous 
when  contrasted  with  the  last  Florentine  artists  of  the  Quattro-cento.  But  his 
style  appears  on  the  other  hand  in  all  its  freedom  and  grandeur,  when  we 
compare  a  contemporary  work  of  the  Umbrian  School  still  clinging  to  the  old 
manner,  one  of  the  best  works  of  Perugino,  for  instance,  with  the  fresco  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova.  From  this  point  of  view  Bartolommeo's  influence  on  the 
historic  development  of  Art  acquires  a  special  and  ever-memorable  significance 
in  his  relations  to  Raphael. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Dominican  order  at  Frato,  Bartolommeo  had  been 
transferred  to  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  in  Florence.  Here  he  was  residing 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  breathing  the  very  atmosphere  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  Savonarola,  when  the  young  rising  star  of  XJrbino  appeared  in  the  Tuscan 
capital.  The  current  of  artistic  life  in  Florence  had  at  that  time  once  more 
risen  to  a  mighty  flood.  After  a  protracted  absence  both  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo  had  returned  thither,  and  were  now  engaged  in  a  noble  rivalry  with 
the  works  for  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Signorile.  The  public  exhi- 
bition of  their  famous  cartoons  in  1505  had  created  the  most  intense  excitement 
in  the  whole  Florentine  Art-world;  but  Raphael  does  not  appear  on  that 
occasion  to  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  them.  The  moment 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  Michael  Angelo  became  an  element  in  his  develop- 
ment ;  but  Leonardo's  style  exercised  at  that  time  the  most  direct  influence  on 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Bartolommeo's  friendly  intercourse  with  the  young 
genius  of  Raphael  did  not  fail  to  produce  a  decided  after-effect,  while  it  was  at 
the  time  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  induced  him  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  Art. 

Tending  like  Leonardo  to  the  universal  enfranchisement  of  contemporary 
Art,  Bartolommeo  further  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  early  development 

of  his  friend. 

Whilst  the  realistic  spirit  of  Florentine  painting  first  led  Raphael's  glance 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  ideas  characterizing  Perugino's  school  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  life,  it  was  mainly  through  Bartolommeo  that  he  acquired  increased 
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grandeur  and  freedom  of  conception  and  modelling.  The  types  of  his  Peru- 
ginesque  style,  their  minute  and  delicate  forma  weakly  drawn  in  profile,  grow 
beneath  this  influence  aa  the  bud  expands  into  blossom.  The  former  timid, 
shy  grace  in  the  motion  of  his  figures  is  now  succeeded  by  unfettered  charm ; 
his  symmetrical  and  ceremonious  dispoeitioQ  of  the  figures  is  replaced  by  a 


"  Holy  Family."     (Ewl  Cowpet'*  CollocUon,  Panahanper.) 

grouping  full  of  life,  while  still  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  strictest  beauty  of 
outline. 

The  fresco  painted  in  loOs  in  the  convent  of  San  Severo,  during  a  short  stay 
in  Perugia,  first  betrays  the  influence  of  Bartolommeo  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  Here  the  glory,  a  semi-circle  of  saints — a  motive  later  on  repeated 
with  enhanced  beauty  in  the  "  Disputa  " — bus  its  unmistakable  prototype  in  the 
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Sta.  Maria  Nuova  fresco,  as  seen  in  the  compositioD,  in  the  broad  treatment  of  the 
draperies,  in  the  freer  modelling  of  the  figures.  The  revolution  in  Raphael's 
artistic  conceptions,  as  proclaimed  in  this  work,  seems  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  subsequent  modification  of  his  views  brought  about  by  Michael  Angelo. 
But  that  he  suddenly  acquired  such  perfection,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if, 
as  is  generally  assumed,  he  first  visited  Florence  in  1505,  may  well  be  doubted, 
all  the  more  so  that  there  are  not  lacking  good  reasons  for  suspecting  an  earlier 
residence  in  that  city. 

The  actual  time  when  Bartolommeo  again  applied  himself  to  Art  has  not 
been  determined.  About  1505  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  studio  attached 
to  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  and  henceforth  continued  to  cultivate  Art  without 
further  intermission.  All  business  matters  were  seen  to  by  the  Order,  which 
bespoke  all  the  works  executed  by  him  and  appropriated  all  the  profits,  the 
only  indulgence  granted  him  being  his  exemption  from  service  in  the  choir. 

The  grand  manner  assumed  by  him  in  the  Sta.  Maria  Nuova  fresco  is  not 
again  immediately  displayed  in  the  works  of  this  new  period.  In  the  "  Vision 
of  St.  Bernard,"  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  presumably  the  earliest 
of  these,  there  is  a  perceptible  echo  of  a  certain  dreamy  sentiment,  in  keeping 
with  the  contemplative  and  secluded  life  the  artist  had  led  for  some  years  past. 
The  delicate  modelling  of  the  figures,  the  soft,  pensive  expression  of  the  saint, 
who  has  fallen  on  his  knees  before  the  heavenly  apparition,  show  an  approach 
to  the  Umbrian  manner,  which  at  his  first  meeting  with  Raphael  may  have 
exercised  a  secret  fascination  on  him. 

■ 

But  he  soon  began  again  to  be  inspired  by  the  higher  type  of  beauty  now 
revealing  itself  in  Raphael's  creations  under  the  influence  of  his  own  works. 
This  is  evident  especially  from  two  works  produced  soon  after  this  time 
(1508  or  1509) — the  "  Madonna  with  the  Infant  between  four  Saints,"  in  San 
Marco,  Florence,  breathing  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Raphael  that  it  was  supposed 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona  to  be  painted  by  him,  and  a  "  Holy  Family,"  in  Earl 
Cowper's  collection,  Fanshanger.  This  last,  regarded  as  one  of  Bartolommeo's 
choicest  gems,  in  its  types  and  expression  of  sentiment  shows  the  Leonardo  and 
Raphael  manners  in  the  most  charming  combination.  An  agreeable  landscape, 
such  as  Raphael  loved  to  associate  his  Madonnas  with  in  his  Florentine  period, 
surrounds  the  group,  distinguishing  the  sentiment  of  this  work  from  later 
pictures  of  a  similar  nature,  in  which  the  background  is  filled  in  with  some 
stately  architectural  details — a  very  noteworthy  feature  of  his  style. 

His  method  of  painting  itself  was  formed  directly  on  Leonardo's  technical 
principles.  In  the  dead  colouring,  which  in  this  process  required  the  greatest 
care,  the  forms  were  as  a  rule  first  modelled  with  perfect  accuracy  on  a  brown 
ground,  after  which  the  general  local  tone  was  applied  semi-transparently,  the 
shadows  and  the  half-toues  scumbled  to  a  bluish  grey,  and  the  whole  at  last  united 
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by  a  final  delicate  glazing.  This  process  is  clearly  shown  in  the  present  state 
of  the  aboye*mentioned  "  Vision  of  St.  Bernard,"  repeated  flaying  and  restoring 
having  in  parts  caused  serious  injury  to  the  surface.  The  fine  modelling,  the 
perfection  of  the  "  sfumato/'  *  or  delicate  blending  of  light  and  shade,  bringing 
out  the  relief  and  the  uniform  rounding  off  of  the  figures,  are  pointedly  praised 
by  Yasari  in^Bartolommeo's  works ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  expresses  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  ^'grazia  nei  colori/'  as  their  special  colouristic  charm. 
Leonardo  had  not  yet  finally  brought  about  the  perfection  of  the  colouristic 
element  as  such,  so  as  to  produce  its  full  artistic  effect,  the  expression  of  form 
still  remaining  for  him  the  main  feature.  With  Bartolommeo,  on  the  contrary, 
the  principle  of  colour  was  so  completely  harmonized  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  style  of  composition  and  form  that  he  may  be  called  a  colourist  in 
the  most  pregnant  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  such  takes  a  similar  position  that 
Andrea  del  Sarto  does  in  the  history  of  Florentine  painting. 

His  direct  contact  with  the  school  in  which  colour  first  acquired  a  real 
ascendancy  did  not  fail  to  produce  a  decided  influence  on  our  master.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1508  he  accompanied  the  syndic  of  his  convent  on  a  visit  to 
Venice,  where  a  new  era  had  just  been  ushered  in  with  the  appearance  of 
Oiorgione  and  Titian.  The  important  effects  of  this  visit  became  at  once 
apparent  in  the  brilliant,  deep,  and  rich  colouring  of  a  painting  executed 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Florence.  It  represents  in  the  upper  half  God 
the  Father  in  a  glory,  in  the  lower  division  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Catharine 
of  Siena  in  a  devout  and  most  nobly  conceived  attitude.  He  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  paint  it  during  his  stay  in  Venice  by  the  vicar  of  the  convent  of 
Murano,  who,  however,  owing  to  some  subsequent  differences  in  matters  of 
business,  never  received  the  work.  It  is  at  present  in  the  church  of  San  Romano 
at  Lucca. 

After  this  Venetian  journey  his  artistic  industry  assumed  greater  ex- 
pansion. He  took  increased  interest  in  the  studio  attached  to  the  monastery 
and  intrusted  to  his  care,  enhanced  its  productive  powers  by  attracting  thither 
fresh  and  able  talents,  including  Albertinelli,  by  special  dispensation,  members 
of  the  Order  alone  being  as  a  rule  admitted  to  the  studio.  The  convent  con- 
cluded a  formal  contract  with  Albertinelli  in  1509,  so  that  Bartolommeo  again 
continued  to  work  for  several  years  jointly  with  his  friend,  as  he  had  done  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  many  of  their  works  Mariotto's  co-operation  was 
evidently  of  a  subordinate  nature  only,  but  in  others  Bartolommeo  left  important 
portions  to  be  carried  out  by  him,  these  being  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
the  monogram  of  the  studio  of  San  Marco — two  rings  linked  together  with  a 

♦  In  the  "Vocabolario,"  edited  by  D.  Taasagli  (Florence,  1842),  "Sfumare"  is  thus  deBned : 
"  Unire  i  colori,  confondendoli  dolcemente  tra  loro/'  «.«.  to  unite  the  colours  by  gently  blending  them 
together ;  and  in  an  intransitive  sense :  "  Essere  digradato  in  modo  il  colore,  che  lo  scuro  sia  dolce- 
mente confuso  col  chiaro,'*  i.r.  to  be  so  graded  that  the  dark  becomes  softly  fused  with  the  light. — [Ed.] 
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cross.  An  excellent  '' Madonna  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ''in  Sta.  Catarina, 
Pisa^and  the  ''Annunciation,"  in  the  Madeleine,  Geneva,  are  marked  by  this 
monogram  as  of  the  second  class. 

When  the  contract  was  dissolved  in  1512,  apparently  through  the  ill-will  of 
the  new  prior,  the  two  artists  came  to  an  agreement  for  a  fair  division  of  their 
effects,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  lay  figure — according  to  Yasari  the  first 
on  record.  Bartolommeo  would  seem  to  have  invented  this  device  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  draperies,  that  earliest-mentioned  specimen  being 
apparently  the  one  at  present  preserved  in  the  Florentine  Academy. 

During  the  period  of  his  association  with  Albertinelli  an  important  change 
becomes  evident  in  Bartolommeo's  style.  He  reverts  to  the  line  of  his  earlier 
development,  and  with  widened  experiences  and  increased  artistic  powers 
aims  once  more  at  that  grandeur  in  the  treatment  of  form  and  composition 
which  was  the  original  goal  of  his  art.  His  further  development  is  in  this 
direction  one  of  constant  progress.  The  structure  of  the  picture,  the  architec- 
tural disposition  of  the  groups,  expand  to  spacious  and  ever  more  richly  organized 
proportions.  All  his  forms  assume  greater  breadth,  fulness,  and  grandeur  of 
profile,  while  the  distribution  of  the  inner  surfaces  is  at  the  same  time 
simplified  by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  broader  masses  of  light  and 
shade.  YBsari,  who,  as  Rumohr  remarks,  was  the  first  to  notice  this  tendency 
as  an  element  in  the  development  of  Art,  characterizes  it  in  contrast  with  the 
Quattro-cento  style  as  emphatically  the  modern  manner.  We  may  at  the  same 
time  look  upon  it  as  the  development  of  the  pictorial  taste  in  the  more  restricted 
sense,  all  the  more  so  with  Bartolommeo  that  in  his  later  works  the  special 
colouristic  principle  becomes  constantly  more  pronounced  in  that  peculiar 
softening  of  the  outlines  necessitated  by  the  light  element  in  colour  and  the 
efiects  of  atmosphere.  The  delicate  feeling  with  which  he  probes  the  mysteries 
of  aerial  perspective  is  of  itself  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
as  an  eminent  colourist. 

This  turning-point  in  the  development  of  his  style  is  most  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  "  Espousals  of  St.  Catharine,"  painted  in  the  year  1611,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  solemn  beauty  pervading  this  painting,  and  which  is  henceforth 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his  works,  depends  above  all  on  the  marked 
prominence  given  to  the  central  group,  and  on  the  pyramidal  method  of 
disposition  which  in  his  hands  first  acquired  its  full  artistic  significance. 
Before  a  wide- arched  niche,  and  beneath  a  high  canopy  supported  by  angels, 
Mary  is  enthroned  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  who  bends  down  to  Catharine 
kneeling  below  in  order  to  place  the  bridal  ring  on  her  finger.  This  group,  in 
which  the  mystic  ceremony  assumes  an  air  of  the  most  natural  charm,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircle  of  male  figures  of  saints  bearing  in  the  draperies  an 
expression  pervaded  by  a  dignity  and  a  grandeur  unsurpassed  by  any  other  artist. 
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This  p&inting,  which  at  once  excited  universal  admiratioo,  was  frequently 
copied  to  order  in  the  studio  of  Sau  Marco,  and  Bartolommeo  himself  produced 
a  replica  enriched  with  further  additions,  and  presenting  some  variations  in 


n 


"  Hadomia  dolla  Miaeticordia,"  San  Bomauo,  at  LnccA.    (After  Rohiu'b  engraTing.) 

the  details.  This  work  now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Pitti  Gallery,  in 
Florence.  Here  the  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  has  gained  considerably  in 
the  life-like  grace  through  the  contrast  of  their  motions,  while  of  the  two 
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figures  of  SS.  Bartolommeo  and  Michael,  now  added  to  the  solemn  group  of 
witnesses  to  the  scene,  the  latter  was  already  praised  by  Yasari  as  one  of  the 
artist's  noblest  and  loftiest  conceptions. 

The  great  esteem  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  Bartolommeo  is  shown  by  the 
commission  he  received  from  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderini  to  decorate  the  Council 
Chamber  in  the  Palazzo  Signorile,  the  same  place  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  had  a  few  years  previously  been  also  engaged  to  embellish.  The 
designs  of  these  two  mighty  rivals  had  remained  unfinished,  and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  Bartolommeo's  also  was  fated  never  to  be  completed.  In  1513 
the  Florentine  magistrate  made  a  payment  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco  on 
account  of  our  artist's  work ;  but  its  completion  was  prevented  by  some  now 
unascertained  cause.  It  was  never  carried  further  than  the  brown  dead 
colouring.  But  this  ^bauehe,  now  in  the  XJffizi,  is  a  masterpiece  of  grand 
beauty  of  drawing  and  composition,  and  is  one  of  the  artist's  most  noble  and 
remarkable  achievements.  Judging  from  it,  Richardson  even  thought  himself 
justified  in  concluding  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  same  circumstances  as  Raphael, 
Bartolommeo  would  have  ranked  on  the  same  level  with  him. 

The  subject  of  this  piece,  representing  Mary  with  the  Infant  and  St.  Anna, 
surrounded  by  the  ten  patron-saints  of  Florence,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
two  last-described  works.  The  pyramidal  form,  here  also  adopted  in  the 
disposition  of  the  central  group,  shows  itself  still  more  highly  and  more 
effectively  carried  out.  Nearest  the  throne,  which  is  approached  by  several 
steps,  is  the  figure  of  St.  Anna  worshipping  with  outspread  arms  before  the 
Madonna,  who  is  seated  somewhat  further  back  with  the  Child  on  her  lap. 
On  either  side,  some  kneeling,  some  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  are 
the  accessory  figures,  presenting  the  noblest  types  of  beauty,  and  so  disposed 
that  the  broad  lines  of  the  pyramid  are  advanced  down  to  the  extreme  fore- 
ground, the  group  throned  in  the  centre  above  this  sumptuously  widened 
base  thus  producing  a  doubly  enhanced  grandeur  of  effect.  The  rest  of  the 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  throne  is  filled  in  with  a  solemn  choir  of  imposing 
figures  of  saints.  So  artistic  is  the  disposition  that  the  strict  architectural 
law  seems  to  be  completely  concealed  in  the  free  rhythm  of  the  lines,  the 
adoption  of  this  symmetrical  form  thus  appearing  a  result  of  perfect  freedom. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  law,  so  to  say,  without  actually  perceiving  it,  the 
whole  composition  thus  producing  an  undisturbed  and  complete  impression 
of  the  purest  beauty.  In  the  rapturous  upward  gaze  of  St.  Anna  and  the 
lofty  dignity  of  the  male  figures  there  is  a  vigour  and  inward  truth  of  expres- 
sion recalling  Raphael's  power  of  depicting  character. 

In  the  summer  of  1514  Bartolommeo  passed  some  time  in  the  country 
hospital  of  the  Dominicans  at  Pian'  di  Mugnone.  He  had  been  affected  by 
a  bodily  ailment  from  which  he  was  destined  never  fully  to  recover.     But 
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his  creative  faculties,  so  far  from  being  impaired,  showed  themselves  still  equal 
to  the  highest  achievements.  Of  the  three  frescoes  executed  by  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  hospital  all  seem  to  have  perished  except  the  Madonna 
in  half-length  figure  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms,  now  in  San  Marco,  Florence. 
Masterly  in  its  technical  treatment,  grand  and  noble  in  the  forms,  this  picture 
in  the  fervour  of  the  grouping  shows  a  close  afBnity  with  Raphael's  ''  Madonna 
della  Sedia.''  The  replica  soon  after  executed  by  the  artist  himself  for  the 
Capella  del  Giovanato  in  San  Marco  is  still  more  finished  in  the  blending 
of  the  lines  and  still  more  intense  in  the  expression  of  its  sentiment. 

Wonderfully  enhanced  and  at  last  fully  concentrated  in  itself  appears  the 
genius  of  the  artist  in  the  creations  of  the  following  year,  which  embody  the 
fullest  and  clearest  expression  of  his  artistic  individuality,  and  in  which  he 
reached  the  highest  point  that  could  be  compassed  by  his  Art. 

It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  Rome  that  he  received  the  impulse  to 
this  final  and  majestic  display  of  his  creative  powers.  Before  mentioning 
the  visit  to  Pian'  di  Mugnone,  Vasari  tells  us  that,  stirred  by  the  fame 
of  Michael  Angelo's  and  Raphael's  miracles,  he  went  to  Rome  with  a  fellow- 
monk.  Here  in  San  Silvestro,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  he  painted  on  two  separate 
panels  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  for  Fra  Mariano  del  Piombo,  whose 
hospitality  he  had  enjoyed.  But  the  Roman  climate  disagreeing  with  him 
he  went  away,  leaving  unfinished  the  picture  of  St.  Peter,  which  Raphael  was 
said  to  have  afterwards  completed.  However,  an  entry  in  the  account  books 
of  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  is  at  variance  with  this  statement.  It  shows  that 
two  paintings  of  those  Apostles,  that  of  Peter  imfinished,  were  sent  from 
Florence  to  San  Silvestro  by  Bartolommeo;  and  Yasari  contradicts  himself  in 
another  place,  asserting  in  his  life  of  Rosso  that  our  artist  left  Rome  without 
having  painted  anything  there. 

Of  the  two  works  in  question,  when  Yasari  wrote  still  in  San  Silvestro, 
but  now  in  the  Quirinal,  the  figure  of  Peter  is  evidently  in  some  portions 
not  by  the  hand  of  Bartolommeo.  The  statement  that  Raphael  had  taken 
part  in  its  production  was  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  an  anecdote 
of  Cortigiano  di  Castiglione,  though  the  manner  in  which  the  portions  in 
question  are  painted  still  renders  the  assumption  very  improbable.  Both 
figures  are  boldly  and  powerfully  conceived,  and  produce  the  impression  that 
at  the  time  Bartolommeo  had  studied  works  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Whether  this  was  during  his  stay  in  Rome,  or  whether  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  in  Florence,  the  influence  of  such  studies  in  any  case 
co-operated  in  a  decided  manner  towards  the  glorious  flight  his  genius  now 
took. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  year  1515,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  most 
brilliant   period,   was  the  '' Madonna  della  Misericordia "  in  the   Church  of 
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San  Romano,  at  Lucca.  All  the  resources  of  his  Art  are  harmoniously  blended 
together  in  this  wonderful  work — solemn  splendour  of  composition,  beauty 
and  depth  of  inward  expression,  wealth  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  In  the 
upper  portion,  encircled  by  wide  and  floating  drapery,  hovers  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  with  outspread  arms,  gazing  mercifully  down  on  the 
host  of  worshippers  assembled  beneath  in  varied  and  animated  groups.  Out 
of  their  midst  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  as  mediatrix  for  the  world,  rises  the  gracious 
Virgin  Mother,  one  of  the  most  glorious  figures  ever  conceived  by  the  artist. 
In  the  classic  beauty  of  her  motion,  in  the  sublimity  of  her  attitude  and  her 
upward  glance,  theire  breathes  an  ecstatic  love  and  pity,  a  grandeur  and 
intensity  of  feeling,  whose  touching  and  at  the  same  time  entrancing  effect 
finds  little  else  comparable  to  it  in  the  whole  range  of  Art.  Those  assembled 
round  her — earnest  figures  of  men,  charming  groups  of  women  and  children 
— display  in  their  motion  and  expression  a  wealth  of  the  most  attractive 
motives,  while  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  pervaded  by  finished  harmony 
of  outline. 

In  respect  of  colour  also  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  produced 
by  our  artist.  It  is  distinguished  above  all  by  its  skilful  treatment  of  the 
sky-colour,  blending  and  harmonizing  the  tones,  while  in  their  fine  grading 
towards  the  background  the  masses  become  detached,  so  as  to  produce  the 
impression  of  great  breadth  and  roominess  in  the  composition.  Crowe  and 
Gavalcaselle  especially  praise-  the  delicacy  with  which  the  figure  of  Christ 
blends  with  the  aerial  perspective.  The  character  of  the  colouring  is  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  ideal  style  of  the  composition,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  best 
qualities  of  Bartolommeo's  Art  may  be  said  to  be  completely  harmonized  in  this 
work. 

Two  other  pictures  were  also  produced  in  the  year  1515,  a  grand  ''Madonna  " 
in  the  Hermitage,  and  the  "  Annunciation"  in  the  Louvre.  The  latter  shows 
this  old  theme  handled  in  quite  a  new  style,  which  for  our  master's  manner 
is  very  characteristic.  The  background  is  formed  by  a  sort  of  architectural 
recess,  before  which,  surrounded  by  figures  of  saints,  Mary  is  seated  gazing 
with  a  backward  motion  at  the  angel  descending  from  above.  In  the  solemnity 
of  the  composition  there  is  a  certain  ceremonious  character  which  may,  per- 
haps, produce  a  somewhat  jarring  effect.  But  in  its  execution,  and  especially 
in  the  beauty  of  the  female  figures  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  the  work 
bears  all  tl\e  marks  of  the  master's  highest  Art. 

About  the  same  time  seems  also  to  have  been  produced  the  lost  St. 
Sebastian,  the  only  work  in  which  Bartolommeo  undertook  the  task  of  depict- 
ing the  unveiled  beauty  of  the  human  body.  Accorcling  to  Yasari  the  naked 
figure  of  the  saint  possessed  such  extraordinary  charm  and  was  so  life-like 
in    form   and   colour    that    the  monks    looked  on   the   work  as  downright 
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heathenish,  causing  it  later  on  to  be  removed  from  the  Church  of  San  Marco, 
where  it  had  been  set  up. 


A  work  of  the  following  year,  1516,  the  "  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  in  the 
Fitti   Gallery,  in  its  consummate  perfection,  and  above  all  in   the   sublime 
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character  of  the  principal  figure,  recalls  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  Here 
also  the  composition  shows  the  ideal  space  of  a  classic  architectural  design. 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  with  an  expression  of  majestic  calmness,  raising 
his  hand  in  the  act  of  blessing,  in  nobly  disposed  raiment  and  sublime  attitude, 
is  not  treated  in  distinct  association  with  the  Gospel  narrative,  but  simply 
as  the  genius  of  delivery  for  the  whole  world,  symbolically  reflected  in  the 
mirror  supported  by  two  charming  little  angels  seated  on  the  steps  in  the 
foreground.  This  Christ  with  the  four  grand  apostolic  figures  surrounding 
him  is  the  last  in  which  our  master  gave  full  artistic  expression  to  his 
moral  ideal.  Jn  the  two  prophets.  Job  and  Isaias,  that  had  been  originally 
placed  on  either  side  of  this  work,  but  now  in  the  Uffizi,  and  in  the  colossal 
figure  of  Mark  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  however  imposing  they  may  appear  at 
the  first  glance,  we  still  miss  the  full  inward  life  and  animation  by  which  such 
grand  figures  should  be  inspired.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
St.  Mar]c,  which  was  later  on  vaunted  as  a  masterpiece  of  our  artist  and  u 
miracle  of  Art.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Vasari  only  mentions  it  inci- 
dentally in  ^o  very  laudatory  terms  as  the  result  rather  of  some  passing  caprice. 

There  were  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  small  frescoes 
in  San  Marco,  busts  of  saints  of  the  Dominican  order,  two  Holy  Families  (in 
the  Corsini  Gallery,  Rpme,  and  the  Pitti),  an  "  Assumption,"  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  and  a  "  Presentation  in  the 
Temple"  (Vienna  Belvedere),  a  series  of  works  which,  while  eliciting  admira- 
tion for  the  master's  ceaseless  activity,  no  longer  display  the  same  spiritual 
vigour  of  conceptioi^  qr  perfection  of  execution  characterizing  earlier  per- 
formances. 

Only  once  more  does  our  master  raise  himself  to  the  full  height  of  his 
Art  in  the  famous  "  PietA  "  in  the  Pitti  Gallery ;  which,  perhaps,  as  the  last  of 
his  works,  is  the  most  solemn  expression  of  his  creative  faculty.  Nowhere 
else  has  the  dignity  of  grief  been  more  thrillingly  realised  than  in  the  attitude 
and  features  of  the  Madon^a  in  this  work.  No  other  treatment  of  the  same 
topic  surpasses  the  beauty  of  the  scene  in  which  the  mother  bends  down  to 
touch  with  her  lips  the  brow  of  her  dead  son,  whose  body  is  supported  in 
a  half  upright  position  in  the  bosom  Qf  John,  its  head  sunk  forward  as  if  to 
meet  the  embrace.  In  a  paroxysm  of  grief  the  Magdalene  has  clasped  her 
Saviour's  feet,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  hallowed  effect  produced  by 
the  central  group.  The  body  itself  and  the  heads  are  of  the  noblest  yet 
most  strikingly  individual  types,  while  the  peculiar  softness  in  the  general 
toning  of  the  colours  appears  as  the  direct  result  of  the  elegis^c  sentiment  of 
the  composition.  Bugiardini  is  said  to  have  completed  the  worjc,  4  suppo- 
sition probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  he  supplemented  it  with 
two  side  figures  subsequeDtly  obliterated. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1515  Bartolommeo  had  again  passed  some  weeks  in  Pian'  di 
Mugnone  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  failing  health.  On  the  return 
journey  to  Florence  he  visited  Sussignano,  where  were  residing  some  uncles 
on  his  father's  side,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  entries  in  a 
diary,  describing  in  a  very  genial  way  this  visit  to  his  rustic  kinsmen,  also 
contain  the  interesting  statement  that  "  the  King  of  France  had  at  that  time 
sent  for  the  friar  with  the  intention  of  attaching  him  to  his  service.''  No 
other  reference  occurs  to  this  invitation,  which  must  have  been  sent  before 
Francis  I.  had  summoned  Leonardo  to  France ;  nor  has  it  been  ascertained 
why  the  project  was  not  carried  out. 

About  the  same  time  Bartolommeo  suffered  a  cruel  loss  in  the  death  of 
Albertinelli,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  their  different  temperaments  and 
opinions,  he  had  constantly  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  For  some  time 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  contract  with  San  Marco,  Mariotto  had  led  a  some- 
what adventuresome  life,  ultimately,  however,  returning  with  renewed  devotion  to 
his  artistic  pursuits.  But  in  October,  1515,  he  fell  ill  in  Querela,  near  Orvieto, 
and  had  himself  removed  thence  to  Florence,  where  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
passed  away  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  who  on  the  news  of  his  illness  had 
hastily  returned. 

Bartolommeo's  symptoms  growing  more  serious,  he  was  induced  in  the 
spring  of  1517  to  try  the  waters  of  San  Filip{:o.  But  he  experienced  no  im- 
provement either  here  or  in  Pian'  di  Mugnone,  which  he  had  soon  afterwards 
again  visited  for  the  last  time.  B.eturning  in  a  short  time  to  Florence,  he 
there  sank  on  August  3rd,  1517,  under  the  disorder  that  had  been  slowly 
consuming  his  vital  powers.  He  lies  buried  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  which, 
like  Fiesole  half  a  century  previously,  he  had  converted  into  one  of  the  noblest 
centres  of  artistic  life. 

The  field  of  Bartolommeo's  Art  was  restricted,  entirely  excluding  the  wide 
domain  of  history  and  mythology  that  had  again  been  revived  by  the  Renais- 
sance, and  commanded  with  unfettered  freedom  by  Raphael.  He  also  abstained 
from  the  treatment  of  great  epic  themes  in  a  series  of  comprehensive  mural 
paintings,  as  well  as  representations  of  a  strictly  dramatic  character.  Of  the 
religious  subjects  handled  by  him,  either  al  freaca  or  on  panel,  those  were 
most  suited  to  his  genius  that  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  combining  figures 
of  calm  beauty  and  sublime  dignity  in  grand  and  solemn  situations.  Even  the 
expression  of  deep  pathos  and  intensified  emotion  assun^ed  with  him  a  certain 
solemn  character,  such  as  the  Italians  understand  by  the  word  portamento. 
The  grandeur  in  form  and  attitnde  of  the  individual  figures  was  in  unison  with 
the  monumental  grandeur  and  beautv  of  the  composition.  As  he  loved  to 
surround  his  figures  with  noble  architectural  scenery,  the  figures  themselves  in 
their  grouping  and  general  disposition  were  characterized  by  the  rhythm  of  an 
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architectural  type  of  beauty.  That  grand  artistic  effect  arising  out  of  the 
perfectly  harmonized  treatment  of  all  the  lines  and  forms  Bartolommeo  and 
Leonardo  were  the  first  to  realise  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  School,  thereby 
creating  a  new  epoch  in  its  development.  At  first  the  feeling  for  the  importance 
of  disposition  in  space  had  announced  itself  somewhat  timidly  in  Giotto's  style 
of  composition,  later  on  more  clearly  in  the  severe  and  earnest  simplicity  of 
Masaccio.  But  in  the  works  of  the  more  recent  Quattro-centisti,  whose  chief 
aim  and  efforts  were  directed  towards  essentially  different  objects,  it  had 
gradually  sunk  into  the  background,  often  being  altogether  lost  sight  of.  How 
grand  and  striking  appears  the  modelling  of  the  individual  figures  in  Signo- 
relli's  works,  but  in  the  very  best  of  them  how  confused,  indistinct,  and  crowded 
is  the  composition ! 

In  truth,  the  full  artistic  command  of  the  whole  subject  is  met  with  in  no 
Italian  artist  before  Leonardo  and  Bartolommeo.  The  sense  of  space  as  revealed 
in  their  works,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  composition, 
are  indications  of  the  highest  perfection  of  the  Renaissance.  This  is  seen  in  all 
its  significance  by  the  contrast  with  the  contemporary  German  School,  in  which 
the  composition,  with  all  its  otherwise  admirable  qualities,  still  shows  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  its  excessive  love  of  detail  and  searching  grasp  of  individual 
character,  seldom  rising  to  a  free  and  harmonious  disposition  of  the  whole.  A 
clear  eye  for  the  combined  effect  of  form,  lines,  and  masses,  a  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  all  the  proportions  in  space  which  for  the  formative  arts  is  what  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  is  to  the  poet,  in  a  word,  the  faculty  of  composition,  shows 
itself  so  eminently  developed  in  Bartolommeo  that  it  readily  appears  as  the 
greatest  of  his  artistic  qualities.  If  we  further  bear  in  mind  that  a  certain 
uniformity  pervades  the  grand  types  of  his  figures  and  the  motives  of  their 
action,  we  shall  feel  the  more  inclined  to  indorse  Zahn's  ingenious  remark  that 
his  style,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  higher  significance  than  the  invention 
and  disposition  of  the  individual  work.  (Jahrbiicher  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft, 
iii.  174.) 

There  are  mannerists  who  in  isolated  cases  achieve  the  highest  excellence, 
in  the  vigour  and  daring  of  an  occasional  inspiration  often  reaching  an 
elevation  far  beyond  their  average  powers.  With  Bartolommeo,  the  very 
opposite  might  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  truth,  that  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
.imagination,  that  fulness  of  artistic  conception  lavishly  displayed  with  ever- 
fresh  variety  in  the  creations  of  men  of  the  very  highest  genius,  was  denied  to 
our  artist.  In  some  of  his  works  we  seem  to  feel  that  his  creative  faculty  lacks 
the  power  thoroughly  to  fill  with  inward  life  his  magnificently  conceived 
forms.  But  wherever  the  soul  of  the  artist  succeeds  in  fully  identifying  itself 
with  the  subject,  he  achieves  a  beauty  of  the  highest  order.  From  the 
solemnity  of  the  composition,  the  majesty  of  the  figures,  and  the  grandeur  of 
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their  draperies,  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  and  the  deep  harmony  of  the  colouring, 
there  arises  the  unison  of  a  general  artistic  effect,  of  which  but  few  other 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  painting. 

And  if  in  such  works  Bartolommeo  shows  himself  at  the  full  height  of  the 
Renaissance,  his  inward  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this  great  epoch  is  no  less 
manifest  in  the  ethic  significance  of  those  majestic  and  expressive  male  figures 
breathing  the  full  consciousness  of  power,  ideal  types  of  the  free  character  of  the 
Renaissance  at  length  entirely  released  from  the  restraint  of  Media3val  awkward- 
ness. This  moral  side  of  his  artistic  conceptions  shows  him  raised  far  above  the 
traditional  cycle  of  ideas  peculiar  to  his  religious  profession.  Bartolommeo,  the 
last  of  the  artists  of  the  cloister,  and  the  admirer  of  Savonarola,  was  yet  so  far 
also  a  genuine  son  of  the  Renaissance ;  in  the  grand  and  characteristic  figures 
portrayed  by  him  we  detect  the  mighty  breath  of  that  giant  spirit  which  broke 
the  spell  of  the  monastic  view  of  life  and  burst  the  last  fetters  of  Mediaovalism. 


Portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  hj  himself.     (Uffiii ) 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO. 

(Born  in  Gualfondo,  M87  ;  died  1631  in  Florence  ) 


Bv  Dk.  H.  Janiik'Hkk. 


T N  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  Va»ari  begins  his  account  of  Andrea  del 

Sarto,  whose  pupil  he  hud  been,  by  regretting  the  disparity  between  his  artistic 

endowments  and  his  moral  qualities.     To  utter  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on 

the  character  of  a  man  often  savours  of  rashness  and  presumption ;  for  who  is 
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fully  competent  fairly  to  estimate  the  share  that  individual  action  and  outward 
circumstance  may  have  had  in  his  guilt  P  But  though  we  may  not  feel 
authorized  to  pronounce  judgment,  still  we  cannot  so  escape  from  the  duty  of 
forming  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man,  if  we  would  wish  to  fathom  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  For  do  not  the  roots  of  all  action,  consequently  also  of 
artistic  life,  lie  deeply  implanted  in  the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  essence  of  the 
agent  P  In  the  case  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  also,  a  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  outward  and  inward  events  of  his  career  thereby  conditioned,  affords 
the  final  explanation  of  the  reason  why  he  did  not  achieve  the  highest  excel- 
lence apparently  within  the  compass  of  his  natural  gifts. 

The  traditions  respecting  his  Flemish  origin  and  his  presumed  family  name 
of  Vannucchi  have  now  been  entirely  exploded.  Andrea  was  the  son  of  Agnolo, 
a  tailor  (sarto)  by  trade ;  his  mother's  name  was  Constanza,  and  he  was  bom 
in  1487.  The  family  lived  in  Oualfondo  till  the  year  1604,  when  Andrea's 
father  removed  to  Florence,  and  became  domiciled  in  the  district  of  San  Paolo. 
In  his  seventh  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith,  in  accordance  with 
the  excellent  practice  of  the  times,  in  virtue  of  which  the  artisan  naturally 
developed  into  the  artist.  His  decided  taste  for  painting  soon  made  itself  known. 
It  was  first  detected  by  the  Florentine  painter  Giovanni  Barile,  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Sienese  intagliatare  of  the  same  name,  befriended  by 
Raphael.  Barile,  in  life  and  art  a  plebeian,  but  of  a  kindly  nature  and  utterly 
unselfish,  took  Andrea  into  his  studio,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Having  in  this  time  learned  all  that  the  limited  capacity  of  his  master  could 
teach  him,  Barile  himself  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  painter  Piero  del 
Cosimo,  in  consequence  of  which  Andrea  passed  on  to  that  artist's  studio. 

Piero  del  Cosimo  (1462 — 1521)  was  of  an  eccentric  disposition,  and  his 
peculiarities  increased  with  years.  As  an  artist  he  represented  the  school  of 
Bosselli,  under  whom  he  had  studied  together  with  some  younger  painters,  such 
as  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Mariotto  Albertinelli.  He  was  not  very  highly  gifted, 
lacking  a  free  play  of  fancy  and  a  harmonious  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  he 
was  a  most  conscientious  draughtsman,  while  his  composition  was  remarkable 
for  its  transparent  clearness.  In  those  days  he  passed  for  one  of  the  ablest 
artists  in  Florence,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1503  he  was  chosen,  jointly 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Giuliano  da  Sungallo,  on  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  site  for  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of 
David.  Hence  there  were  doubtless  many  things  that  his  pupils  might  learn 
from  him,  though  colouring  was  scarcely  one  of  them.  In  this  branch  of  the 
art  his  later  works  even  show  that  he  took  lessons  from  his  own  pupils,  and 
notably  from  the  marvellous  colorist  Andrea. 

Nor  did  our  master  in  his  turn  confine  himself  to  what  he  could  acquire  in 
Piero's  studio.      He  evidently  studied  other  masters  also,  a  circumstance  which 
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may  account  for  a  Florentine  contemporary  speaking  of  him  as  a  pupil  of 
KafiPaelino  del  Ghtrbo.  But  his  most  frequent  visits  were  to  the  Sala  del  Papa, 
at  that  time  still  attached  to  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  though  later 
on  included  in  the  nunnery  of  La  Concezione  in  the  Via  della  Scala.  Here 
Andrea  with  his  fellow-pupils  spent  every  spare  moment  in  studying  and 
copying  Leonardo's  great  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Anghiari.  Here  also  he 
came  in  contact  with  Rosso,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  Aristotile  da  Sangallo,  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo,  Francesco  Granacci,  and  Francia  Bigio.  With  the  last  named  he 
soon  formed  a  closer  intimacy,  out  of  which  arose  the  project  of  setting  up  a 
studio  in  common. 

Their  mutual  fellow-feeling,  and  the  love  of  independence,  may  have  been 
the  principle  incentives  to  quit  their  former  masters. 

Francia  Bigio  was  about  four  years  Andrea's  senior,  and  had  been  at  work 
in  Mariotto  Albertinelli's  studio.  Vasari  refers  their  partnership  to  the  time 
when  Albertinelli  parted  from  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  for  a  brief  space  exchanged 
the  studio  for  the  tavern.  This  took  place  in  1512,  but  Andrea  and  Bigio 
must  have  been  working  together  before  that  year,  after  which  date  no  further 
works  are  described  as  their  joint  production.  Amongst  these  early  paintings 
produced  by  them  in  common,  Yasari  mentions  the  '^  Cortine,"  or  side  pieces  of 
the  Annunziata,  with  the  '^  Annunciation  "  on  one  side  and  a  ''  Descent  from  the 
Cross  "  on  the  other,  both  of  which  have  long  since  perished.  Soon  after  this 
was  produced  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ "  in  the  court  of  the  Compagnia  dello 
Scalzo,  undoubtedly  one  of  Andrea's  first  works.  In  it  we  are  unable  to  detect 
either  the  co-operation  of  Bigio  or  any  characteristic  traces  of  the  school  of 
Piero  del  Cosimo.  In  form  and  exposition  it  is  an  indifferent  and  expression- 
less work,  while  still  showing  symptoms  of  growing  artistic  power. 

With  his  right  hand  John  is  pouring  water  from  a  shell  over  the  Saviour's 
head,  while  he  gathers  his  garments  about  him  and  holds  a  cross  in  his  left. 
Two  angels  in  adoration  assist  at  the  scene,  which  takes  place  in  an  extremely 
desolate  landscape.  The  tyro  here  shows  himself  even  in  the  technique. 
Andrea  first  prepares  accurate  cartoons,  thence  transferring  the  forms  with  the 
needle  to  the  fresh  plaster,  so  that  the  juncture  coincides  with  the  outlines  of 
the  several  groups.  He  then  paints  it  over  first  alfresco,  and  lastly  a/  secco  ; 
but  this  final  coating  has  since  fallen  away,  leaving  nothing  now  visible  but  the 
ground-painting  in  fresco.  But  what  a  stride  from  this  process  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  technique  of  fresco  painting  as  seen  in  the  "  Nativity  of  the  Virgin," 
and  how  rapidly  is  the  intervening  distance  traversed  by  our  artist ! 

The  shortcomings  of  this  '^  Baptism  of  Christ "  were  probably  the  cause  that 
the  works  were  not  at  first  continued  here.  He,  however,  received  a  commission 
from  a  fresh  quarter.  In  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  the  Annunziata,  Alesso 
Baldovinetti  had  painted  a  '*  Birth  of  Christ"  about  the  year  1450,  Cosimo  Rosselli 
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afterwards  adding  tlie  "  Clothing  of  Filippo  Benizzi,  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Serventi,"  without,  however,  quite  finishing  the  work.  So  the  friars  now 
looked  about  for  young  and  rising  talent,  more  anxious  for  fame  than  fortune. 
The  sacristan  Fra  Mariano,  knowing  Andrea  to  be  a  clever  artist,  arranged  the 
matter  skilfully.  He  first  of  all  pointed  out  the  great  honour  it  would  confer 
on  him  were  he  allowed  to  adorn  the  cloisters  with  his  paintings.  He  then  let 
it  eke  out  that  Francia  Bigio  was  ready  to  undertake  the  work,  in  case  Andrea 
did  not  accept  the  preferred  terms.  Our  artist  accordingly  promised  first  to 
execute  three  mural  paintings  at  an  absurdly  low  figure,  and  forthwith  set  to 
work. 

The  progress  made  by  Andrea  in  the  knowledge  of  his  art  during  these 
works  is  very  remarkable.  The  first,  consisting  of  a  series  of  scenes,  including 
the  principal  one,  in  which  Philip  hands  his  garment  to  a  leper,  still  shows 
utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  composition.  The  size  of  the  figures  bears  such 
disproportion  to  the  perspective  that  the  historical  piece  becomes  a  mere 
landscape  relieved  with  a  few  accessory  figures.  Nor  is  there  much  more 
animation  here  than  in  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,''  either  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  figures  or  in  those  of  the  groups.  In  the  second  work,  ''  Philip 
and  the  Gamesters,"  the  proportion  between  the  historical  and  landscape 
painting  has  not  yet  been  grasped,  but  the  action  is  represented  with  an 
undeniable  dramatic  vigour.  Lastly,  in  the  third,  ''  Philip  curing  a  Maiden 
possessed,"  Andrea's  perception  of  real  clearness  of  composition  reveals  itself 
for  the  first  time. 

The  approval  these  three  frescoes  met  with  induced  him  to  add  two  more. 
These  were  the  "  Death  of  St.  Philip  and  Resurrection  of  the  Youth,"  and  the 
**  Healing  of  the  Children  by  the  Touch  of  the  Saint's  Garment."  In  both  the 
narrative  is  freer,  without,  however,  departing  from  the  subject-matter.  In 
the  first  the  action  is  again  disposed  in  two  parts,  the  first  showing  the  dead 
youth  before  the  bier  of  the  saint,  while  in  the  second  he  is  already  in  the  act 
of  rising  after  the  contact  with  Philip's  garment.  The  bier  is  surrounded 
by  the  brethren,  mostly  real  portraits,  amongst  whom  Girolamo,  grand- 
nephew  of  Luca  della  Robbia.  In  the  background,  beneath  the  doorway, 
we  see  a  group  of  monks  suddenly  arrested  in  their  psalmody  at  sight  of  the 
miracle. 

In  the  second  painting  a  priest,  standing  at  the  convent  gate,  lays  the 
saint's  robe  on  the  head  of  a  child  kneeling  by  his  mother,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  him.  The  space  is  filled  in  by  several  groups,  evidently  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  According  to  Yasari,  amongst  them  are  the 
portraits  of  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  of  Luca,  younger  brother  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Girolamo. 

However  closely  connected  in  point  of  time,  these  five  frescoes  embrace  a 
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considerable  advance  in  Andrea's  development.    While  recognising  the  teachers 
that  have  taken  part  in  his  urtistic  education,  ive  also  gradually  begin  to  detect 
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his  own  inmost  nature.  His  method  of  exposition  is  based  on  Ghirlandajo,  and 
the  laws  of  grouping  on  Fra  Bartolommeo,  while  Leonardo  awakens  that 
acute  sense  of  colour  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  But  withal  he  is 
no  mere  clumsy  imitator.  His  temperament  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
Ghirlandajo.  He  lacks  depth  of  tone  in  his  exposition,  precisely  because  his 
figures  are  more  cheerful  and  lovable,  though  also  mostly  very  ordinary  persons, 
deficient  in  sentiment  and  mental  power.  In  this  respect  he  recalls  no  master 
so  forcibly  as  Correggio,  though,  at  least  as  an  artist,  much  more  aaive  than 
that  painter. 

He  soon  fully  masters  Bartolommeo's  high  ideal  standard  of  composition. 
And  if  in  the  colouring  he  looks  to  Leonardo,  he  is  still,  in  this  respect,  more 
highly  gifted  by  nature  and  happier  in  his  instinctive  touch  than  is  the  older 
master  in  his  studied  efforts.  Leonardo's  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  fusion 
of  the  highest  genius,  which  we  look  on  as  unconscious  power,  with  the  most 
prodigious  artistic  consciousness.  Thus  his  Treatise  on  Fainting  shows  how  he 
inquires  into  the  conditions  of  the  most  vivid  coloristic  effects,  and  strives  to 
master  them  by  theoretic  means^  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  his  artistic 
creations. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  Andrea  pursued  a  similar  course,  and 
we  see  him  at  one  bound  mastering  that  excellence  in  colour  which  Leonardo 
arrives  at  after  much  careful  study  and  effort.  The  harsh  fixity  of  colour 
yields  to  a  softly  blended  modelling ;  a  general  opaque  tone  makes  full  allowance 
for  the  aerial  effect,  yet  without  impairing  the  cheerfulness  and  transparency  of 
the  colours. 

The  germs  of  all  these  qualities,  defects  and  excellencies  alike,  are  clearly 
visible  in  the  two  last-mentioned  frescoes ;  they  are  brought  to  greater  maturity 
later  on,  but  at  bottom  Andrea  strikes  out  no  new  paths.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works  in  the  Convent  of  the  Serventi  he  had  already  broken  up  his 
quarters  on  the  Piazza  del  Grano,  occupied  jointly  with  Francia  Bigio,  and  had 
rented  an  apartment  in  the  Sapienza.  Here  was  also  the  studio  of  Andrea 
Sansovino,  with  whose  pupil  Jacopo  Sansovino,  our  artist  soon  contracted  such 
a  close  friendship  that  they  became  inseparable  by  day  or  night.  Giovan 
Fruncesco  Kustici  also,  who  resided  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  had  his  studio  in  the 
Sapienza.  Rustici  was  a  man  of  independent  means,  and  cultivated  statuary 
merely  for  love  of  Art.  But  what  he  might  have  achieved  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  bronze  group  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching,  placed  over  the 
north  door  of  the  Baptistry. 

Rustici 's  hospitable  residence  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  jovial  circle, 
including,  besides  our  artist,  Domenico  Puligo,  Aristotile  da  Sangallo,  Francesco 
di  Pellegrino,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  Jacopo  Sansovino.  They  called  them- 
selves the  "  Pot  Club  "  (Compagnia  del  Pajuolo),  and  it  is  abundantly  evident 
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from  Yasari  that  gastronomic  pleasures  were  by  no  means  neglected  by  them. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  wit  and  humour.  Thus,  in  1519,  for  instance,  when 
Francia  Bigio  was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Andrea  del  Sarto  recited  the 
serio-comic  epic  of  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  for  several  consecutive 
evenings.  He  was  not  exactly  the  author  of  the  poem,  which  was  nothing  but 
a  free  rendering  of  the  Greek  original,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  occasional 
apostrophes,  due  mainly  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  who  is  thus  referred  to  in  the 
penultimate  strophe  of  the  last  canto : — 

'*  Questi  Boventi  il  Greco  interpretava, 
E  della  rima  mi  facea  il  sentiero.  .  .  •" 

It  would  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  credit  Andrea  himself  with  any  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  But  as  he  frequently  visited  at  the  house  of  Ottaviano,  the 
latter  may  have  easily  made  him  the  medium  of  ventilating  such  a  literary 
trifle.  Andrea  belonged  also  to  another  club,  that  of ''  The  Trowel "  (Cazzuola), 
the  eccentric  occurrence  that  led  to  the  formation  of  which,  in  1512,  is  very 
drily  related  by  Vasari.  The  members  were  at  first  divided  into  two,  afterwards 
into  three,  dififerent  classes,  to  the  third  of  which  our  artist  belonged.  For  its 
patron  they  chose  St.  Andrew,  whose  feast  was  always  kept  with  boisterous 
hilarity.  To  this  were  constantly  being  added  more  "  holidays,"  for  the  love 
of  life  and  dissipation  that  distinguished  the  Florence  of  the  fifteenth  century 
had  not  yet  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had,  however,  already  begun  to 
degenerate  into  unbridled  license,  destined  itself  to  be  followed  by  academic 
insipidity  pervading  both  Art  and  society. 

Andrea  was  fond  enough  of  good  living,  though  this  is  no  way  interfered 
either  with  his  love  of  or  capacity  for  work.  The  above-described  frescoes  had 
earned  him  some  repute ;  the  convent  itself  wanted  the  works  to  be  continued, 
while  there  was  no  lack  of  orders  from  other  quarters.  He  engaged  to  paint 
two  more  frescoes  for  the  monks.  But  before  these  he  executed  the  four  round 
frescoes  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San  Salvi,  which  surround  the  "  Last 
Supper "  afterwards  painted  here.  They  represent  SS.  John  Gualbertus, 
Benedict,  Salvi,  and  Bernard  degli  Uberti,  and  clearly  betray  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo's  influence. 

About  the  same  time  the  architect  Baccio  d'  Agnolo  procured  for  him  the 
commission  to  paint  an  '^  Annunciation "  on  the  exterior  of  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Or  San  Michele.  What  remains  of  this  fresco,  which  is  now 
sheltered,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  any  judgment  being  pronounced  on 
it ;  but  Yasari  censures  its  somewhat  artificial  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ''  Annunciation  "  he  at  this  time  painted  for  the  convent  of  San  Gallo  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

He  had  at  an  earlier  period  supplied  for  the  same  place  a  ''  Noli  me 
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tangere/'  now  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  40),  though  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  "  Annun- 
ciation "  which  he  now  also  painted  for  the  church  there,  and  preserved  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  (No.  124),  is  as  lovable  as  it  is  skilfully  executed.  Mary  stands 
before  a  prie-dieu,  in  her  left  hand  holding  a  book,  in  which  she  was  evidently 
absorbed  before  the  message  brought  by  the  angel,  who  seems  to  have  just 
flown  down  from  heaven,  and  now  stands  with  bent  knee  before  her.  The 
space  on  the  left  is  filled  in  with  two  attendant  angels,  who  are  amongst  the 
loveliest  figures  ever  painted  by  Andrea.  Rich  Roman  architecture  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  a  thoughtfully  treated  landscape  in  the  background,  form 
a  distinguished  framework  to  the  composition.  The  conception  of  the  action 
here  reveals  a  spiritual  depth  such  as  he  elsewhere  rarely  gives  proof  of.  The 
colouring,  however,  still  lacks  that  perfect  blending  of  the  modelling  peculiar 
to  his  more  mature  works,  but  is  already  full  of  promise  in  its  finely  balanced 
tones  and  the  consequent  harmonious  general  effect.  This  painting  must  be 
referred  to  the  year  1512,  as  the  predella,  that  has  since  disappeared,  was 
prepared  by  Pontormo,  who  worked  in  Andrea's  studio  in  1512  and  1513. 

During  the  progress  of  these  works  he  was  also  engaged  on  the  two  frescoes 
for  the  court  of  the  Nunziata.  They  represent  the  "  Birth  of  Mary  "  and  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  and  here  he  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  rivalry 
with  Francia  Bigio,  who  had  undertaken  to  paint  the  "  Betrothal  of  Mary  "  in 
the  same  place. 

The  "  Birth  of  Mary,"  if  not  in  every  respect  the  ripest,  is  assuredly  the 
most  beautiful  work  by  our  master.  In  spiritual  import  it  is  the  best  and  the 
highest  of  which  his  nature  was  capable.  The  composition  is  of  a  simple  yet 
unsurpassed  beauty,  and  the  draughtsmanship  correct.  The  colouring,  though 
perhaps  inferior  to  that  of  the  "  Madonna  del  Sacco  "  and  the  *^  Last  Supper," 
still  already  shows  all  those  qualities  that  made  Andrea  the  greatest  colourist 
of  his  day. 

The  room  in  which  the  scene  is  represented  shows  in  its  decorations  the 
purest  taste  of  the  Renaissance.  Two  principal  groups  are  at  once  perceptible— 
on  the  right,  St.  Anna  wuited  on  by  two  maidens;  on  the  left,  women  and 
maidens  attending  to  the  new-bom  infant.  These  two  groups  are  connected 
by  means  of  two  stately  and  beautiful  female  figures,  represented  as  visitors 
approaching  the  patient.  In  the  background  we  see  Joachim  with  two  women  just 
crossing  the  threshold,  while  charming  little  amorini  are  seated  on  the  frame  of 
the  canopy-bed.  Above  the  fire-place  are  introduced  the  Medici  arms,  supported 
by  two  puHiy  with  the  inscription  on  the  base,  "Andreas  faciebat,"  and  further 

down  A.D.  M.D.XIIIL,  then  the  double  "pL  as  the  muster's  monogram. 

A  comparison  of  this  work  with  Ghirlandajo's  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
in  Sta.  Maria  Novella  will  best  show  wherein  Andrea  del  Sarto  fails,  and  in  what 
respect  he  is  in  advance  of  contemporary  painting.     Both  artists  aim  alike  and 
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exclusively  at  a  realism  beautified  by  each  of  them  in  bis  own  way,  and,  in  fact, 
both  representations  give  the  impression  of  the  most  vivid  truthfulness.     But 


"  Charity."     (Lou\Te  Galltry.) 

while  Gbirlandajo's  characters  not  only  display  the  beauty,  but  also  the  power 
and  more  elevated  spirit  of  the  times,  in  those  of  Andrea  we  find  nothing  but 
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grace,  and  the  sensuous  charm  of  physical  ozistence,  so  that  we  scarcely  venture 
to  put  the  crucial  question,  What  would  such  beings  have  to  communicate  to 
us,  were  we  to  meet  them  in  the  flesh  P 

On  the  other  hand,  Andrea  surpasses  Ghirlandajo  in  delicacy  and  nobility 
of  composition,  while  his  colouring,  with  its  enchanting  "fifumato,"  combines 
with  the  grand  effect  of  fresco  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  oil-painting. 
Hence  we  may  say  that  Ghirlandajo  is  the  greater  artist,  Andrea  the  greater 
painter ;  and  tliis  is  the  position  that  the  latter  really  occupies  in  relation  to  his 
great  contemporaries. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  this  fresco  he  began  the  seventh  and 
last,  representing  the  "Adoration  of  the  Kings."  It  is  a  work  rich  in  figures,  but 
consequently  deficient  in  one  of  Andrea's  chief  merits — clearness  and  simplicity, 
and  nobility  of  composition.  There  is  no  lack  of  appropriate  details.  Amongst 
the  spectators  is  a  group  of  three  men  in  Florentine  garb,  all  portraits — Jacopo 
Sansovino,  turned  towards  the  observer,  the  musician  Francesco  dell'  AjoUe, 
whose  profile  is  visible  behind  Sansovino,  and  the  painter  himself  pointing 
forward  with  foreshortened  arm. 

Of  the  two  handsome  women  connecting  the  main  groups  in  the  "  Birth  of 
Mary,"  the  first,  turned  towards  the  spectator  and  even  of  a  more  haughty  typ3 
than  her  companion,  represents  Lucrezia  del  Fede. 

Yasari  has  described  this  woman  as  the  special  bane  of  Andrea's  existence. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  work  this  writer  heaped  up  so  many  charges  against 
her  that  even  the  most  impartial  must  have  regarded  her  as  a  heartless  courtesan. 
But  the  reproach  has  been  justly  removed,  although  Yasari  is  still  unable  to 
conceal  his  abstract  repugnance  to  the  woman,  possibly  to  indemnify  himself 
for  what  he  may  have  had  to  put  up  with  from  her  proud  and  capricious  temper 
during  his  apprenticeship  in  Andrea's  house. 

Looking  at  the  incidents  reported  by  Yasari,  apart  from  his  accompanying 
reflections,  Lucrezia  would  seem  to  have  been  no  very  sublime  character.  She 
was  rather  a  commonplace  woman,  handsome,  but  conscious  of  her  prepossessing 
appearance;  coquettish,  like  all  fine  women  with  whom  beauty  is  not  accompanied 
by  mental  culture  ;  domineering  also,  as  most  women  again  are  who  find  them- 
selves associated  with  men  of  weak  character,  men  such  as  Andrea,  who  lacked 
vigour  and  determination.  As  an  artist  so  less  than  as  a  man,  he  appears  of  a  soft, 
kindly  temperament,  easily  affected  by  outward  influences.  He  is  deficient  in 
energy  of  spirit;  he  shows  himself  of  an  extremely  passive  nature,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  his  passion  for  Lucrezia. 
It  does  not  spur  him  on  to  the  highest  development  of  his  powers,  as  it  would 
have  done  with  a  more  active  disposition.  It  reveals  to  him  no  new  depths  of 
inward  life ;  it  sheds  no  higher  glory  on  the  outer  world,  and,  in  a  word,  produces 
no  radical  change  in  the  course  of  his  development. 
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Hence  the  groundlessness  of  Yasari's  assumption  that  it  was  his  passion 
for  Lucrezia  that  prevented  him  from  achieving  the  degree  of  excellence 
lying  within  the  sphere  of  his  natural  gifts.  This  passion,  notwithstanding  its 
vehemence,  brought  to  light  some  few  weak  points  only  in  Andrea's  moral 
character,  but  left  the  artist  himself  uninfluenced  in  his  essential  being ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  what  he  achieved  was  the  highest  and  greatest  of  which  he 
was  at  all  capable. 

He  was  passionately  afiPected  by  the  sensuous  attractions  of  Lucrezia,  and 
she  thus  became  in  due  course  the  tyrant  of  his  household.  The  artist  was 
meantime  interested  by  her  outward  form,  to  which  he  does  full  homage  by 
repeatedly  introducing  it  into  his  pictures. 

Lucrezia  was  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  del  Fede,  and  when  Andrea 
became  acquainted  with  her,  she  was  married  to  the  cap  maker.  Carlo  Recanati, 
who  had  a  shop  in  the  Via  San  Gallo.  Her  husband  died  on  December  26, 
1512,  so  that  there  was  now  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with 
Andrea.  Yasari's  remark  that  such  a  union  was  not  only  discountenanced  by 
all  his  friends,  but  also  that  all  Florence  was  scandalized  at  it,  seems  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration,  especially  when  we  consider  the  light  moral  views  current 
at  the  time.  Nor  m  ust  we  forget  that  Yasari  was  of  a  very  excitable  temperament, 
one  of  whose  cardinal  virtues  was  certainly  not  historic  accuracy. 

The  marriage  may  have  probably  taken  place  towards  the  end  of  1513,  as 
Lucrezia's  portrait  is  introduced  into  the  "  Birth  of  Mary,"  which  the  artist 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  do  in  so  sacred  a  subject  had  his  connection 
with  her  not  been  of  a  legitimate  nature.  The  earliest  authentic  record 
referring  to  the  marriage  is  dated  May  25,  1518.  It  is  the  deed  in  which 
Andrea  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  dowry  he  caused  to  be  paid  over  before  setting 
out  on  his  journey  to  France,  which  took  place  about  this  time. 

Of  the  numerous  portraits  which  he  has  left  us  of  Lucrezia  the  finest  is  in 
the  Frado  (No.  383),  in  Madrid.  The  double  portrait  of  her  and  the  artist 
himself  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  Francia  Bigio. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  last  two  frescoes  in  the  Convent  of  the  Serventi, 
he  had  painted  in  the  garden  of  the  same  place  two  other  works  in  chiaroscuro, 
illustrating  the  Parable  of  the  Yineyard,  which  have  now  all  but  disappeared. 

Of  his  painting  in  the  Novitiate  of  the  Convent  of  the  Serventi  we  may 
here  mention :  the  two  frescoes  of  a  "  PietcL "  in  terra  verde,  now  in  the  Academy 
(No.  61,  Sala  de*  Quadri  grandi),  and  an  "  Infirmary  "  also  in  the  Academy,  but 
covered  by  No.  67.  The  first  is  greatly  damaged,  though  the  excellence  of 
its  draughtsmanship  is  still  perceptible.  The  second  shows  skilful  disposition 
combined  with  hasty  execution.  Whether  the  superb  "  Head  of  Christ"  in  the 
Annunziata  belongs  to  the  same  period  is  uncertain.  We  only  know  that  in  it 
he  attains  quite  an  exceptional  elevation  and  ideality  of  expression. 
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The  constantly  increasing  reputation  of  the  artist  may  perhaps  have  now 
induced  the  Compagnia  dello  Scalzo  to  intrust  him  with  the  continuation  of  the 
works  here  begun  some  years  previously.     On  November  Ist,  1515,  he  received 


■'  The  Burial  of  CIiriBt."     (Pitti  Galltry.) 

74  lire  2  soldi,  in  payment  for  the  "  Preaching  of  John  "  and  the  "  Allegory  of 
Justice  "  now  completed.  In  the  first  we  ace  John  standing  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  warning  the  people  to  do  penunco,  und  announcing  the  advent  of  the 
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Redeemer.  Next  him  are  the  men  finely  grouped,  and  with  inward  emotion 
hearkening  to  his  words ;  further  ofi  are  the  women  kneeling  in  a  semicircle. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  this  work  he  borrowed  two  figures  from  Diirer's 
Passion ;  and  when  it  is  compared  with  Ghirlandajo's  treatment  of  the  same 
theme,  there  appears  to  be  no  greater  connection  between  the  two  than  was 
required  by  the  identity  of  the  subject  matter.  Ghirlandajo's  spiritual 
conception  is  certainly  finer,  though  Andrea's  work  is  still  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  its  forms,  perfect  alike  in  drawing  and  composition,  and  clearly 
shows  the  immense  stride  he  has  made  in  his  development  since  the  period  of 
the  "  Baptism  of  Christ.'' 

On  completing  this  picture  his  work  was  for  a  brief  interval  interrupted. 
Pope  Leo  X.  was  expected  in  Florence,  where  preparations  were  being  made  to 
give  him  a  grand  reception. 

All  the  Florentine  artists  were  busily  engaged  on  works  for  the  approaching 
festivities.  Andrea  undertook  jointly  with  Jacopo  Sansovino  to  provide  the 
Cathedral  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  with  a  temporary  fa9ade,  which  was  so  highly 
approved  of  by  Leo  that  he  expressed  a  wish  it  might  be  carried  out  in 
permanent  stone  work.  Though  we  may  presume  that  Sansovino  had  the 
principal  share  in  this  decorative  work,  Andrea's  co-operation  still  shows  that 
his  skill  in  such  matters  was  fully  recognised. 

After  the  excitement  of  these  festivities  had  subsided,  Andrea  resumed  his 
work  in  theScalzo.  In  October,  1516,  he  finished  the  ornamental  surroundings 
of  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  the  "  Preaching  of  John,"  and  the  "  Allegory  of 
Justice,"  as  well  as  of  the  *'  CaritA,"  or  "  Christian  Love,"  which  last  also  had 
been  recently  completed.  In  March,  1517,  he  finished  the  ''John  baptizing 
the  People,"  and  in  July  the  "  Imprisonment  of  John."  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  most  important  oil  painting,  the  so-called  ''Madonna  delle  Arpye," 
now  in  the  XJffizi,  Tribuna,  No.  1112,  but  originally  painted  for  the  Franciscan 
Convent  in  the  Via  Pentolini,  in  Florence.  Here  Mary,  as  the  true  Queen  of 
Heaven,  full  of  dignity  and  grace,  stands  on  a  pedestal,  with  her  right  hand 
pressing  the  infant  Saviour  to  her  side,  in  her  left  holding  a  book.  SS.  Francis 
and  John  the  Evangelist  are  introduced,  the  first  of  a  severe^  manly  type,  the 
second  distinguished  by  a  youthful,  animated  beauty.  On  either  side  of  the 
pedestal  are  two  angels  clinging  to  the  Madonna's  robe,  and  on  the  socle  the 
inscription : — 

And.  Sar.  Flo.  Fab. 
Ad  Bominu  regina  tronu  defertur  in  altum. 

MDXVII. 

No  other  work  of  our  master  can  compare  with  this  for  animation  and 
elegance.  With  all  its  naturalness  the  drapery  produces  in  its  folds  an 
imposing   efiect^  while   in   the   colouring   it  may   be   described   as   the  most 
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brilliant  achievement  of  this  epoch*  The  ''  sfumato  "  is  here  so  hazy  that  it,  so 
to  say,  causes  the  fixed  outlines  to  disappear,  without,  however,  depriving  the 
forms  of  their  distinctness.  The  chiaroscuro  is  of  a  marvellous  power  and 
clearness,  the  general  effect  warm  and  perfectly  harmonious.  In  a  word  we 
now  at  last  meet  with  an  artist  who  is  completely  master  of  his  technique, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  reaches  the  extreme  limits  of  his  art. 

To  the  same  period  must  be  referred  the  "  Disputa,"  as  Vasari  expressly 
states  that  it  was  painted  before  his  journey  to  France.  It  was  executed  for  a 
chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  San  Gallo,  where  Andrea  continued  to 
be  held  in  high  favour.     It  is  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  No.  172. 

On  a  raised  plane  stand  SS.  Augustine  and  Laurence  to  the  right,  Peter 
Martyr  and  Francis  to  the  left.  These  are  the  four  disputants^  the  object  of 
their  controversy  being  the  Trinity,  which  is  visible  on  high.  The  foreground 
is  occupied  by  St.  Sebastian  and  the  Magdalene^  who,  however,  take  no  part  in 
the  contest.  From  this  work  it  becomes  evident  that  Andrea  strove  to  the 
very  utmost  to  introduce  spiritual  life  and  motion  into  the  situation.  But  to 
give  any  deeper  point  to  the  part  played  by  the  disputants  in  accordance  with 
the  spiritual  type  of  each,  neither  lay  within  the  compass  of  his  powers,  nor 
was  it  in  itself  an  easy  matter  considering  the  arbitrary  choice  made  of  the 
characters  represented  in  the  scene.  But  wherever  the  spiritual  action  passes 
into  pictorial  embodiment,  Andrea  again  shows  himself  a  great  master,  whicb 
is  here  all  the  more  meritorious  that  the  disposition  was  not  determined  by 
tradition,  but  had  to  be  invented  by  him  for  the  occasion.  In  its  colouring  the 
work  can  scarcely  have  been  inferior  to  the  Tribuna  piece ;  even  in  its  present 
state,  after  the  injury  it  sustained  when  the  church  was  flooded  in  1557,  it  still 
shows  a  really  delightful  strength  and  harmony  of  colour.  The  legend  runs  : — 
"  And.  Sar.  Fior.  Fac/' 

Till  this  time  Andrea  had  never  quitted  Florence ;  at  least  the  visit  to 
Rome  assumed  by  Lanzi  on  the  strength  of  a  vague  remark  by  Yasari  is  so 
wanting  in  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  accepted  as 
true. 

In  spite  of  his  frequent  commissions  he  had  lived  in  Florence  if  not  in  actual 
poverty,  at  all  events  in  far  from  easy  circumstances,  his  patrons  themselves 
probably  not  failing  to  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature.  But  it  seemed  as 
if  a  splendid  career  were  now  about  to  be  opened  for  him.  Two  of  his  works, 
a  "  Dead  Christ  with  weeping  Angels,*'  and  a  "  Madonna,"  both  now  apparently 
lost,  had  been  sold  by  Giovan  Battista  Puccini  to  that  warm  encourager  of  Italian 
Art,  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Francis  was  highly  delighted  with  them, 
and  being  informed  that  the  artist  might  be  induced  to  enter  his  service,  he 
made  the  offer  to  Andrea,  and,  on  its  being  accepted,  forwarded  him  the  money 
required  for  the  journey. 

F   F  2 
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So  Andrea  set  out  in  June,  1518,  accompanied  by  his  pupil,  Andrea  Sguazzella. 
He  was  most  honourably  received  by  the  king,  who  during  the  very  first  days 
made  him  presents  of  rich  dresses  and  money.  He,  however,  lost  no  time,  but 
at  once  set  to  work,  his  first  painting  being  the  life-size  portrait  of  the  new- 
bom  Dauphin,  for  which  he  received  300  scudi.  There  followed  a  "  Carita " 
now  in  the  Louvre  (No.  437).  A  woman  of  noble  and  dignified  bearing  holds 
two  children  on  her  lap,  one  of  them  at  the  breast,  the  other  smiling  and 
showing  a  bunch  of  nuts.  A  third  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  background  is 
filled  in  with  a  pleasant  landscape.  It  is  inscribed : — *^  Andreas  Sartus. 
Florentinus  Me  Pinxit  MDXVIII." 

In  the  treatment  of  form  we  here  observe  more  decided  traces  of  Michael 
Angelo's  influence  than  were  hitherto  perceptible.  Though  damaged  by  the 
damp,  the  colour  still  shows  the  perfection  of  Andrea's  best  period. 

He  now  continued  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  court, 
and  being  a  quick  worker  and  anxious  to  oblige  every  one,  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  works  were  soon  produced,  most  of  which,  however,  have  since 
disappeared.  But  amongst  them  are  undoubtedly  the  two  Holy  Families  now 
in  the  Louvre  (Nos.  438  and  439). 

The  first  shows  for  Andrea  a  remarkable  coldness  in  the  colouring,  while 
a  complete  overpainting  prevents  any  opinion  being  formed  of  the  second.  It 
is  inscribed :  ''  Andrea  del  Sarto  Florentine  faciebat,"  and  also  bears  his  mono- 
gram. Other  Holy  Families  elsewhere  met  with  in  France  must  for  the  most 
part  be  referred  to  Sguazzella. 

Whilst  engaged  on  a  **  Penitent  St.  Jerome  **  for  the  Duchess  of  AngoulSme, 
he  received  letters  from  his  wife  that  induced  him  to  return  at  once  to  Florence. 
Yasari  hints  that  Lucrezia  was  actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives,  adding  that 
she  assured  Andrea  he  would  find  her  dead  unless  he  came  back  immediately. 
Whether  there  was  any  other  reason  for  his  sudden  departure  is  unknown,  but 
certain  it  is  that  he  also  had  Lucrezia  ever  before  his  eyes,  so  that  his 
Madonnas  constantly  assume  her  features. 

He  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  go  and  arrange  some  matters  in 
Florence,  whence  he  would  return  in  company  with  his  wife.  Francis  granted 
his  request,  and  after  intrusting  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  paintings  and  sculptures,  made  him  swear  on  the  gospel  to  be  back 
in  Paris  within  a  few  months'  time.  But  on  his  arrival  in  Florence,  Andrea 
in  his  delight  at  once  more  meeting  his  wife  and  friends  forgot  his  com- 
missions and  obligations  to  the  king.  One  entertainment  follows  another, 
and  his  kind  friends  and  kinsfolk  are  little  loth  to  profit  by  his  natural  kind- 
liness. 

And  now  he  bethought  him  to  build  himself  a  dwelling-house.  This  soon 
ran  away  not  only  with  all  his  savings,  but  also  with  the  money  advanced  by 
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the  king  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art.  But  his  conscience  now  smote 
him  ;  he  wished  to  make  a  confession  of  his  guilt  and  ask  the  king's  forgiveness. 
Lucrezia,  however,  who  must  have  been  naturally  reluctant  to  accompany  him 
on  such  a  mission,  conjured  him  with  tears  to  remain  in  Florence.  Unable  to 
resist  her  influence,  Andrea  yielded  and  so  broke  his  troth  to  his  patron  and 
protector.  The  baseness  of  his  conduct  may  not  perhaps  have  presented  itself 
in  a  very  clear  light  either  to  him  or  to  Lucrezia.  She  acted  like  a  woman 
who  places  her  inclinations  above  all  sense  of  moral  duty,  while  nothing  could 
produce  a  more  irresistible  effect  on  Andrea's  weakly  nature  than  the  tears  of 
the  woman  he  loved.  King  Francis,  however,  was  justly  enraged  at  such 
disloyalty,  and  for  a  long  time  no  Florentine  artist  dare  be  seen  in  his  presence. 

But  the  occurrence  does  not  seem  to  have  otherwise  afiEected  our  artist's 
reputation  in  Florence.  We  find  him  soon  fully  occupied  with  orders  both 
from  persons  of  distinction  and  from  public  bodies.  During  his  absence  in 
France,  Francia  Bigio  had  been  working  in  the  Scalzo.  But  scarcely  had 
Andrea  re-entered  Florence,  when  the  Compagnia  applied  to  him  with  the 
request  to  complete  the  works  he  had  left  unfinished  there.  For  the  moment, 
however  (1520),  the  Allegories  of  Faith  and  Hope  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
were  alone  executed. 

An  order  from  his  old  patron  and  friend,  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  now 
summoned  him  to  Poggio  a  Cajano,  an  ancient  country  seat  of  the  Medici 
family.  Lorenzo  had  the  villa  rebuilt  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo  in  1480,  and 
was  fond  of  passing  his  time  here  in  company  with  his  learned  and  Art- loving 
friends.  Leo  X.  now  wanted  to  have  one  of  the  apartments  adorned  with 
frescoes.  Giulio,  who  attended  to  the  Florentine  affairs  of  the  family, 
intrusted  the  matter  to  Ottaviano,  as  associating  more  with  the  Art-world, 
and  by  him  Francia  Bigio,  Pontormo,  and  Andrea  were  engaged  for  the  work. 

Bigio  painted  Cicero  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Romans,  Pontormo  sundry 
allegories,  and  Andrea  CsBsar  receiving  tribute  from  the  animal  world.  But  the 
work  was  only  half  completed,  having  been  suspended  for  a  long  time  by  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  on  December  the  Ist,  1521.  Not  till  the  year  1580  did 
Ferdinand  I.  cause  the  portion  begun  by  Andrea  to  be  finished  by  Alessandro 
AUori,  as  stated  in  the  inscription  :  **  Anno  Domini  1521,  Andreas  Sartius 
pingebat,  et  Anno  Domini  1580,  Alexander  Allorius  sequebatur."  But  even 
so,  no  very  high  opinion  can  be  formed  of  Andrea's  share  in  the  work.  Here 
he  found  himself  confined  to  the  narrow  antiquarian  whims  of  Paolo  Oiovio,  in 
whose  hands  were  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Andrea  was 
rather  out  of  his  element  in  the  midst  of  such  a  motley  throng,  and  the  whole 
scarcely  produces  any  higher  efiect  than  that  of  an  occasional  decorative  piece. 

After  discontinuing  the  works  at  Poggio  a  Cajano  our  master  resumed 
those  in  the  Scalzo.     In  the  beginning  of  1522  he  painted  "  Sjilome  dancing 
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before  Herod  ;  "  in  the  spring  of  1523  he  finished  the  "  Death  of  John  ; "  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  "  The  Head  of  John  presented  to  Herodias ; "  lastly,  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  the  "  Angel  appearing  to  Zacharias."  In  the 
"Dance  of  Salome"  the  disposition  is  very  defective;  but  in  the  "Death  of 
John  "  and  the  presentation  of  his  head,  deserving  of  all  praise  is  the  delicate 
artistic  feeling  which  strives  in  every  possible  way  to  soften  the  repulsiveness 
of  the  subject. 

To  this  period  are  also  to  be  referred  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  Joseph, 
now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Nos.  87  and  88.  They  probably  served  to  adorn  two 
cabinets,  with  which  Salvi  Borgherini  embellished  his  son's  nuptial  chamber  on 
his  marriage  with  Margarita,  daughter  of  Roberto  Acciajuoli.  Each  panel 
embraces  several  scenes,  no  attempt  being  made  at  unity  or  clearness  of  compo- 
sition. Still  we  feel  attracted  by  the  simple  and  touching  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  by  the  decided  symptoms  of  an  awakening  love  of  nature,  as 
announced  in  the  circumstantial  and  careful  handling  of  the  landscape  element. 

In  the  autumn  of  1523  we  find  Andrea  engaged  in  the  nunnery  of  San  Piero 
in  Luco.  In  1522  an  epidemic  of  a  violent  nature  ha,d  spread  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  where,  however,  it  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few  isolated  quarters. 
But  it  now  began  to  rage  violently,  so  that  the  engagement  at  Luco,  negotiated 
by  Antonio  Brancacci,  was  very  welcome  to  Andrea.  He  proceeded  thither  with 
his  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  his  step-daughter,  and  an  assistant.  Here,  though 
he  remained  only  a  few  months,  yet  he  found  time  to  finish  three  works — ^a 
"  Visitation,"  a  "  Head  of  Christ,"  and  a  "  Pieta,"  of  which  the  last  alone  has 
survived,  and  is  now  in  the  Pitti,  No.  58.  The  dead  Saviour  is  supported  in  a 
half-sitting  position  by  John,  while  Mary  kneels  by  his  side  holding  his  arm 
and  hand  in  her  hands.  At  his  feet  is  the  Magdalene  also  kneeling,  and 
St.  Catherine  somewhat  further  back,  with  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  standing 
in  the  background.  In  grandeur  of  composition  it  surpasses  Perugino's,  while 
inferior  to  Fra  Bartolommeo's  "  Pietd ; "  but  in  intensity  of  feeling  it  cannot 
compare  with  the  work  of  Perugino,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  great  friar- 
preacher.     The  painting,  however,  is  admirable. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  towards  the  end  of  the  same  autumn,  he  first  of 
all  painted  the  "  Visitation "  in  the  Scalzo,  and  afterwards  a  "  Madonna," 
enthroned  in  the  clouds  and  attended  by  six  saints,"  for  a  glazier,  named 
Beccuccio  of  Gambassi,  in  the  Val  d*  Elsa.  It  is  now  in  the  Pitti,  No.  307.  In 
the  composition  it  is  one  of  his  finest  works ;  but  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  colouring,  which  has  much  suffered  from  over-painting  and  other  causes. 

Probably  to  the  same  period  may  be  referred  the  five  superb  figures  of 
saints,  now  set  up  in  various  places  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  These  are 
SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Peter,  Catherine,  Agnes,  and  Margaret,  painted  for  the 
Church  of  Madonna  di  Sta.  Agnese,  in  Pisa.     Vasari's  assertion  that  the  three 
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female  saints  are  tha  loveliest  female  figures  ever  painted  by  Andrea  can 
scarcely  be  gainsaid.  In  point  of  colour  also  tbcy  are  amongst  his  most 
finished  works. 

In  lo24  were  executed  the  copies  after  Raphuel  of  the  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici  and  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  accompanied  by  two  cardinals.      Thu 


From  the  "  Last  Supper."     (Fresco  in  the  Refwtory  of  San  Salvi.) 

first  has  disappeared,  but  the  other  is  in  the  Naples  Museum.  Its  history  is 
related  in  full  by  Vasari.  It  was  a  thorough  fraud,  in  his  patriotic  zeal 
perpetrated  by  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  whereby  Andrea's  copy  was  eent  to 
Federigo  II.  of  Mantua  instead  of  Raphael's  original  promised  him  by 
Clement  VII.  It  deceived  not  only  the  Duke,  but  even  Raphael's  pupil, 
Qiulio  Komano.     When   subsequently  enlightened  by  Vasari  as   to  the  real 
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state  of  the  case,  Giulio  got  out  of  the  affair  with  the  ready  remark  ^  "  I  still 
value  the  work  not  a  whit  less  than  if  it  had  heen  by  Raphael's  hand — nay,  even 
more ;  for  that  a  great  master  should  so  completely  renounce  hie  own  manner 
and  so  perfectly  imitate  that  of  another  is  a  thing  never  before  heard  of."  The 
work  passed  later  on  to  the  Farnese  Gallery  in  Parma,  and  thence  by  bequest 
to  the  King  of  Naples.  Though  as  a  copy  a  masterpiece,  a  searching  eye  may 
slill  detect  a  diEFerence  between  it  and  the  original.  Not  only  is  there  a  lack 
of  perfect  freedom  of  exposition,  but  in  the  colouring  also,  with  all  bis  efforts 
to  reproduce  Haphael's  style,  the  artist  is  unable  entirely  to  disguise  his  own 
fundamentally  different  principles.  This  difference  is  thus  defined  by  the  last 
historians  of  Italian  Art:  "The  lights  are  doubtless  sufficiently  blended  and 
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clear  to  entitle  the  work  to  the  praise  of  a  good  imitation  of  Raphael;  but 
owing  to  its  more  rigid  character  the  shading  does  not  fill  in  the  forms  with 
sufficient  fulness,  while  the  colour  of  the  draperies,  however  correctly  copied 
after  Raphael,  still  falls  short  of  the  decided  unity  of  the  original."  (Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  iv.,  572.) 

The  next  year  (1535)  is  distinguished  by  one  of  his  most  famous  produc- 
tions, the  "  Madonna  del  Sacco,"  the  style  of  which  shows  conclusively  that  it 
cannot  be  referred  with  Biudi  to  the  year  1514.  It  is  a  fresco,  occupying  the 
lunette  over  the  doorway  leading  from  the  cloisters  into  the  Convent  of  the 
Serventi. 

Mary  is  seated  on  a  marble  step,  with  the  Infant,  a  remarkably  life-like 
figure,  struggling  to  escape  from  her  lap  and  run  to  Joseph,  who  is  represented 
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seated  in  profile  leaning  against  a  sack^  and  holding  an  open  book  in  his 
hand.  Scarcely  in  any  other  work  of  the  master  is  the  absence  of  inner  life  so 
painfully  felt  as  in  this,  which  displays  the  grandest  forms  and  the  most 
finished  technical  execution.  Mary  recalls  Michael  Angelo's  Madonnas  not 
only  in  the  type  of  her  features,  but  also  in  the  general  form,  conceived  quite 
in  his  spirit,  while  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  a  charming  naturalness  is 
combined  with  an  imposing  grandeur.  But  what  impression  is  conveyed  by 
these  features  ?  Have  we  not  here  the  insipid  and  wearied  expression  of  the 
hired  model  P  Joseph  doubtless  fills  the  space  better,  but  is  so  little  interested 
in  the  action  that  his  presence  might  otherwise  be  very  well  dispensed  with. 
The  Child  alone  in  its  charming  restlessness  relieves  the  eye  from  the  spectacle 
of  mere  form  and  colour.  The  colouring  itself,  in  spite  of  all  the  damage  it  has 
sustained,  is  still  admirable,  and  marks  the  highest  point  in  Andrea's  technical 
skill  in  fresco  painting. 

This  was  his  last  work  in  the  Convent  of  the  Serventi,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  he  completed  the  series  of  his  frescoes  in  the  Scaizo  with 
the  "  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist."  Elizabeth,  half-risen  from  the  couch,  turns 
inquiringly  towards  Zacharias,  who  is  writing  on  a  tablet  the  name  by  which 
the  new-born  infant  is  to  be  called.  A  young  woman  of  somewhat  heavy 
appearance  is  handing  the  child  to  its  mother,  while  on  the  left  is  seated  an  old 
woman  apparently  looking  on  in  wonder  at  the  proceedings.  In  the  background 
is  visible  another  figure,  which  in  crossing  the  threshold  has  turned  round  to 
take  one  more  curious  glance  at  the  scene.  The  composition  is  at  once  simple 
and  grand ;  but  here  we  have  something  more  than  beauty  of  form  filling  in 
so  much  space.  The  whole  is  also  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  harmony,  life,  and 
animation.  A  vast  stride  has  been  made  from  ''  The  Baptism  of  Christ "  to 
this  work,  though  less  perceptible  in  the  growth  of  inward  conception  and  sense 
of  power  than  in  the  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  artist's 
feeling  for  the  beautiful. 

This  work  was  followed  by  the  *'  Last  Supper "  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Salvi,  also  the  last  of  a  series  long  since  commenced. 

In  the  centre  is  seated  the  Saviour,  on  one  side  John,  his  hand  pressed  by 
that  of  Christ,  on  the  other  Judas,  to  whom  he  is  handing  the  bread.  Then 
follow  right  and  left  the  disciples  in  groups  of  two  each,  with  one  seated  also 
at  either  of  the  narrow  ends  of  the  table.  In  the  background  two  spectators 
are  visible  at  a  window. 

Our  enjoyment  of  this  work  need  be  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  contrast 
with  the  corresponding  piece  by  Leonardo.  Andrea  accomplished  all  that  his 
inmost  nature  was  capable  of.  Not  only  to  feel,  but  also  to  give  artistic  expres- 
sion to  the  whole  spiritual  significance  of  the  moment  lay  within  the  grasp  of  a 
Leonardo  alone.     Andrea's  ''  Last  Supper"  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  event, 
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as  conceived  and  related  by  a  simple,  unaffected  nature.  These  apostolic 
figures  are  the  types  of  mere  fishermen,  honest  men  of  the  people,  doubtless 
admirably  characterized,  but  still  without  any  sense  of  their  higher  mission. 
The  head  of  the  Redeemer  is  more  dignified,  but  still  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Annunziata  in  loftiness  of  conception.  The  gestures  of  the  individual  disciples 
are  animated,  and  clearly  interpret  the  course  of  the  action.  The  treatment  of 
the  draperies  point  to  the  period  of  the  ''  Madonna  del  Sacco."  The  colouring, 
somewhat  damaged  in  many  places,  is  on  the  whole  still  fresh  and  powerful, 
though  the  work  is  inferior  to  the  '^  Madonna  del  Sacco  "  and  the  "  Birth  of 
Mary  "  in  this  respect.  A  design  in  oil  for  this  '^  Last  Supper ''  is  preserved 
in  Oxford. 

The  completion  of  this  fresco  was  followed  by  a  commission  from  the  monks 
of  Yallombrosa.  For  the  Paradisino,  situated  on  a  lonely  mountain- top  about 
ten  minutes  from  the  head  monastery,  he  painted  the  four  patrons  of  the 
establishment:  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  John  Gudlbertus,  Bernard,  and  Michael. 
The  work  is  dated :  "  Ann.  Dom.  MDXXYIII."  It  was  disposed  in  two 
compartments,  forming  the  volets  of  a  triptych,  the  centre  panel  of  which  was 
an  old  painting  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Two  putti  belonging  to  it,  but  now 
hung  by  themselves  there  (No.  62),  were  doubtless  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  older  painting.  The  saints,  who  are  conceived  simply  as  attendants, 
are  fine  and  powerful  figures,  in  their  attitudes  strongly  recalling  Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

To  the  year  1529  must  be  referred  the"  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,'*  painted  by 
Andrea  to  the  order  of  Giovanbattista  della  Palla,  who  as  agent  of  Francis  i. 
may  have  intended  by  means  of  it  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  his 
fellow-countryman  and  the  king. 

Abraham,  a  majestic  and  powerful  figure,  is  pn  the  point  of  sacrificing  his 
son,  when  an  angel  swoops  down  from  behind  to  prevent  him.  On  one  side  is 
an  attendant  with  a  mule,  and  the  scene  is  represented  as  in  a  rich  and  finely 
disposed  hilly  landscape.  Of  this  work  there  are  two  replicas  by  Andrea 
himself,  one  in  the  Prado  (No.  387j,  Madrid,  the  other  in  Dresden  (No.  44),  this 
latter  being  the  most  famous,  hence  doubtless  that  intended  for  Francis  I. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  Vasari,  who  wrote  before  him,  if  not  so  volu- 
minously often  with  better  judgment,  thus  refers  to  this  work :  "  The  lust 
painting  finished  by  Andrea  was  a  picture  about  three  ells  high,  representing 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  and  some  shepherds.  Here  he  shows  himself  a  perfect 
artisit  and  most  distinguished  master.  The  work  which  the  Marchese  Pescara 
afterwards  procured  by  moans  of  Filippo  Strozzi  deserves  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  rarest  of  the  old  works."  In  point  of  fact  its  composition  and 
draughtsmanship  are  masterly,  recalling  both  the  antique  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  tlie  resemblance  of  Tsaac  to  one  of  the  sons  in  the  Laocoon  group  has 
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been  jusUy  dwelt  upon.  In  the  attitude  and  tho  draperies  of  the  Abraham 
there  is  a  puthos  suitable  to  the  occasion,  elsewhere  seldom  met  with  in  Andrea's 
works.     The  colouring,  though  lavish,  ia  powerful  and  harmonious. 

The  work  in  the  Frado  may  have  been  the  replica  executed  for  Paolo  da 
TerraroBsu,  but  the  copy  in  Lyons  is  the  product  of  Andrea's  School. 


"  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham."     (Drtedcn  Gallcr}'.) 

To  the  year  lo29  belongs  the  "  Holy  Family,"  now  in  the  Pitti  (No.  81), 
painted  for  Ottaviano  de'  Medici. 

Mary  is  seated  on  the  ground  with  the  Infant  astride  on  her  knee,  and 
turned  towards  the  little  John,  who  is  struggling  to  escape  from  Elizabeth 
towards  him.  The  pleasantly  disposed  scene  is  placed  in  a  cheerful  landscape ; 
but  thin,  like  his  other  Holy  Families,  is  deficient  in  that  deeper  sentiment,  tho 
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ubaence  of  which  is  the  leaa  felt  owing  to  the  graceful  grouping  and  the  irresis- 
tible charm  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  even  when  they  are  loss  radiant  with  the 
magio  of  colour  than  is  here  the  cose. 

In  hia  last  years  we  find  Andrea  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  work  of  a  not 
very  honourable  nature.  Republican  Florence  waa  fighting  its  death-struggle 
in  the  year  1530,  and  such  troubled  times  were  not  very  favourable  to  Art. 


Fac-simile  of  a  Drawing  in  the  Uffizi. 

Hence '  Andrea,  who  was  never  very  careful  of  his  earnings,  may  have  now 
found  himself  in  a  somewhat  unenviable  position.  So  he  accepted  from  the 
Signoria  the  commission  to  paint  on  the  facade  of  the  Mercanxia  Vecchia  as  a 
memorial  of  their  infamy  the  figures  of  the  three  refugees,  Cecco  and  Jaeopan- 
tonio  Orsini  and  Giovanni  da  Leasa,  who  had  been  hanged  in  effigy.  This  he 
did  concealed  behind  a  scaffolding,  fearing,  like  Andrea  del  Caatagno,  to  be 
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gibbeted  with  the  nickname  '^  degli  Impiccati."  In  the  same  way  he  painted 
on  the  palace  of  the  Podeati  the  likenesses  of  the  rebels  Alessandro  Corsini, 
Taddeo  Oiudici,  and  Pierfrancesco  Ridolfi. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  city  was  approaching  its  doom.  The  devotion  of 
the  citizens  could  do  no  more,  and  the  traitor,  Malatesta  Baglioni,  had  contriyed 
to  seize  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  State.  After  the  fall  of  Francesco 
Ferucci  by  Qavinana  in  the  Pistoja  territory,  the  ruin  of  the  freedom  of 
Florence  could  no  longer  be  averted,  and  the  Medici  entered  the  city.  The 
war  was  doubtless  over,  but  the  plague,  that  had  never  quite  died  out  since 
1522,  now  broke  out  again  with  redoubled  fury.  Andrea  also  fell  a  victim  to  it. 
He  died,  Tasari  relates,  forsaken  by  all,  even  by  Lucrezia,  who  shunned  him 
through  fear  of  the  contagion.  The  confratemity  of  San  Sebastian,  which  he 
had  joined  in  February,  1529,  buried  him  quietly  and  without  any  ostentatious 
display.  On  January  22,  1531  (old  style,  1530),  the  dead  mass  was  cele- 
brated for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.  He  found  a  resting-place  in  the  Church  of 
the  Serventi,  where  his  most  glorious  works  had  been  painted*  Here  also  his 
pupil,  Domenico  Oonti,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory^  for  which  Pier 
Yettori  composed  a  touching  inscription.  But  in  consequence  of  the  disputes 
between  the  brotherhood  of  San  Sebastian  and  the  convent  respecting  the  burial 
places  in  the  Kunziata,  Andrea's  monument  was  subsequently  removed,  and 
has  since  disappeared.  But  in  1606  the  prior  of  the  convent  caused  a  memorial 
to  be  set  up  to  him  in  the  very  court  itself  that  had  been  adorned  with  his 
works.  It  consisted  of  a  marble  bust  with  a  laudatory  inscription,  between  the 
£rst  and  second  paintings  of  St.  Philip* 

Lucrezia  survived  her  husband  many  years,  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age  in 
1570. 

The  presumable  portrait  by  himself,  painted  about  1529,  and  now  in  the 
Uffizi  (No.  280  in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  portraits  of  painters),  shows  the 
artist  in  the  ftdl  vigour  of  his  life,  a  simple,  almost  rustic  type,  but  full  of 
kindliness  and  good  nature.  His  portrait  introduced  into  the  ''  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  to  the  same  period  may  perhaps  be 
referred  a  third  now  owned  by  the  Marchese  Oampani,  in  Florence. 

If  in  inward  depth  of  expression  Andrea  yields  to  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  technical  sphere  he  appears  as  such  a  brilliant  discoverer, 
that  he  must  still  rank  with  the  £^remost  of  his  day  in  any  just  and  comprehen- 
sive estimate  of  the  artistic  triumphs  of  that  period. 

Besides  Sguazzella,  Pontormo,  and  Yasari  already  referred  to,  amongst  his 
pupils  may  also  be  mentioned  Domenico  Puligo,  who  was^  however,  little  more 
than  a  superficial  imitator  of  Andrea's  manner. 

There  remain  to  be  quoted  some  of  his  more  important  works  not  named  in 
our  accoimt  of  the  artist  :-^ 
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Florence. — Palazzo  Pitti  :  "  Annunciation  "  (No.  163),  painted  for  Giuliano 
della  Scala,  ruined  by  restoration.  Two  Assumptions  (Nos.  191  and  225), 
the  first  painted  for  Bartolommeo  Panciatichi,  but  unfinished.  **  Mary  in  a 
Glory  with  four  Saints^'  (No.  123),  also  finished  by  another  hand;  the  upper 
portion  seemingly  by  Andrea,  the  lower  by  Morgante  Bonilli  da  Poppi. 
"  Annunciation  "  (No.  97),  originally  intended  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Godenzo, 
entirely  overpainted.  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Man"  (No.  66).  Another  (No. 
184),  fine  colouring,  but  hasty  drawing.  "John  the  Baptist"  (No,  265), 
probably  the  work  bespoken  by  Giovan  Maria  Benintendi. 

Uffizi. — No.  1254,  "  St.  Giacomo,"  painted  originally  for  the  confraternity 
of  St.  Giacomo  del  Nicchioi  much  damaged.  No.  188,  female  bust.  No.  1169, 
portrait  of  a  yoting  man,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Yasari  as  the  likeness  of 
a  merchant  of  Yallombrosa ;  restored^ 

BoME. — Barberini  Gallery  :  No.  90,  "  Holy  Family,"  in  parts  overpainted. 
Borghese  Gallery,  Room  III. :  No.  J8,  "  Holy  Family." 

Naples. — Church  of  St.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  on  right  of  main  entrance, 
"  Holy  Family." 

Genoa. — Palazzo  Brignoli,  Sala  Autumio,  "Holy  Family." 

Berlin. — Museum,  No.  246,  "  Mary  with  the  Infant  and  Saints ;  "  one  of 
the  master's  finest  works  of  the  year  1628,  but  utterly  ruined  by  restoration. 

YiENNA. — ^Belvedere,  Florentine  School,  Boom  lY. :  No.  23,  "Pietd," 
signed,  "And.  Sar.  Flor.  Fac." ;  No.  4,  "Tobias  with  the  Angel,"  on  one 
side  Laurence  with  a  donor  kneeling. 

Munich. — ^Pinakothek  :  No.  678,  "  Bust  of  St.  Joseph." 

Dresden. — Museum :  No.  43,  "  Espousals  of  St.  Catherine." 

Madrid. — Prado :  Holy  Families,  Nos.  387  and  388. 

Paris. — Louvre :  Holy  Families,  Nos.  438  and  439. 

London. — National  Gallery  :  No.  690,  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  with  Andrea's 
monogram.  Bethnal  Green  Museum :  "  Madonna  with  the  Child,  Angels,  and 
Saints,"  signed,  "  Andrea  del  Sarto  Florentinus  faciebat." 

Works  consut^ted. 

Yasari  :  "  Yite,"  &c.,  1st  edition,  Florence,  1560  ;  and  Le  Monier  edftion. 

BiADi :  "  Notizie  inedite  della  vita  d'  Andrea  del  Sarto,"  Florence,  1829. 

Reumont  :  "Andrea  del  Sarto,"  Leipzig,  1836. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  German  edition. 

Anonymo  :  "  Yite  dei  Pittori,"  &c.,  MS.  Magi-  ivii.  17,  containing  the 
passage  on  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  "  quoted  in  our  tej:t.  As  there  stated,  thia 
author  wrote  before  Yasari. 


LUCA  SIGNOBELLI. 

(Bom  1441,  in  Cortona;  died  there,  1623  ) 


By  Robert  Vischer. 


TN  that  part  of  Central  Italy  where  Tuscany, 
Umbria,  and  the  Marches  converge,  in- 
cluding Arezzo,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citta 
di  Gasl^pllo,  and,  stretching  roughly  from 
Lake  Trasimene  and  Cortona  to  Urbino  and 
Fossambrone,  there  lives  a  people  in  whom 
seem  to  be  concentrated  the  special  qualities 
of  two  races,  the  active  energy  and  practical 
feeling  of  the  Florentine  with  the  dreamy 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Umbrian.  This  is 
made  evident  more  particularly  by  their 
pictorial  art,  an  art  which  ever  bears  the 
clearest  impress  of  national  individuality 
and  culture. 

Here  we  everywhere  find  the  most  un- 
mistakable proofs  of  the  fusion  of  Florentine 
and  Umbrian  art  influences  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  shows  itself  at  one  time  in  its  sharp  dualistic  contrasts,  at  another 
by  an  intimate  and  natural  blending  of  both  faculties.  And  yet  the  representa- 
tives of  this  artistic  borderland,  Pietro  degli  Franceschi  (1423 — 1492) ;  Melozzo 
da  Forli  (1438—1494),  Luca  Signorelli  (1441—1523),  Giovanni  Santi  (1444— 
1494),  and  Raphael  himself  (1483 — 1520)  can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as 
eclectics.  In  a  general  survey  of  their  works,  their  individuality  and  inde- 
pendent life  are  everywhere  conspicuous,  even  where  foreign  influences  are  openly 
and  confessedly  at  work.  These  very  twofold  foreign  influences  here  coalesced  in 
a  vigorous,  all-absorbing  display  of  power,  thereby  losing  their  extreme  charac- 
teristics, the  monotonously  mild  and  dreamy  features  of  the  somewhat  provincial 
Umbrian  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  world-wide,  rough,  and  incisive 
qualities  of  the  more  stirring  and  formative  Florentine  School. 

Very  decided  tendencies  towards  the  manner  of  his  Florentine  contem- 
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poraries  are  shown  by  the  great  master  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Pietro  degli 
Franceschi,  who  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  worthy  leader  of  this 
so-called  Umbro-Florentine  group  of  painters,  but  also  upon  the  whole  as  the 
theoretico-practical  guiding-star  of  Renaissance  painting  in  general.  His 
countryman  and  contemporary,  Luca  Pacioli,  calls  him  a  veritable  "king  of 
painters  *'  ("  monarca  della  pittura  "),  outstripping  all  his  fellows.  Pietro's  chief 
merit  was  his  scientific  establishment  of  pictorial  perspective.  In  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan  is  preserved  a  treatise  by  him,  "  De  Prospettiva  pingendi,*'  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  vanishing  point  is  for  the  first  time  plainly  announced. 
He  establishes  the  relation  of  the  distance  to  the  diameter  of  the  equilateral 
section,  which  he  finds  to  be  equal  to  that  which  subsists  between  the  elevation 
and  one  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle.  He  also  speaks  of  the  use  of  the 
cord  in  determining  the  intersections,  but  gives  no  further  practical  suggestions, 
the  craft  having  in  those  days  kept  .its  discoveries  closely  concealed  from  the 
outer  world.  In  any  case,  however,  he  at  least  indicates  the  rest  by  practically 
illustrating  it  in  his  own  productions.  At  the  same  time  the  first  paintings  in 
Italy  displaying  a  correct  treatment  of  proportions  in  space  come  from  the  Van 
Eyck  school ;  a  fact  which  Italian  Art-historians  are  still  reluctant  to  acknowledge. 

It  might  be  shown  even  on  local  grounds  that  this  school  had  a  direct 
influence  on  Pietro  himself,  perhaps  even  on  his  treatment  of  colouring,  though 
in  this  respect  he  still  clings  to  the  traditional  Italian  expedients,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  Yan  Eyck  pigments.  Pietro's  chief  colouristic  efforts  consisted 
in  giving  effect  to  that  gradual  shading-off  of  the  hard  and  fast  lines  which  the 
local  tones  assimie  when  seen  through  the  veil  of  the  atmosphere  according  to 
their  distance  in  the  background.  He  endeavoured  more  particularly,  by  a 
careful  blending  of  grey  tints,  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  itself  in  its 
harmonizing  adjustment  and  modification  of  the  surrounding  objects,  herein 
perhaps  taking  as  his  models  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel. 

But  light  itself,  as  an  independent  phenomenon,  is  studied  by  him,  and  he 
is  specially  remarkable  for  the  application  of  chiaroscuro,  of  strong  lights  and 
shadow  projections.  He  at  the  same  time  constantly  observes  a  regular  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  and  seeks  by  this  means  to  arrive  at  a  proper  disposition 
of  objects  and  figures  in  space.  Still  his  method  of  harmonizing  bears  altogether 
a  studied  neutral  stamp,  lacking  a  thoroughly  intimate  union  with  the  mental 
conception.  In  this  elementary  function,  however,  he  already  shows  himself  a 
decided  naturalist,  who  aims  at  reproducing  everything  that  comes  within  his 
free  glance.  And  as  new  theories  are  ever  attended  by  technical  improvement, 
we  find  the  technique  of  the  Art  displaying  in  Pietro's  works  a  fresh  and 
original  development.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  genuine  painter  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  a  painter  who  made  colouristic  description  his  main 
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object,   hereia   fully   as    skilled   aa    in    correct   disposition    and    anatomical 
knowled^. 

This  Itifit  quality  above  all,  iaToWing  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  human 
-  figure  bsBed  on  organic  principles,  is  one  of  Pietro's  chief  merits.  It  does  not 
certainly  distinguieh  bim  exceptionally,  for  Andrea  del  Castagno,  P.  Uccelli 
and  the  Pollujuoli,  not  to  speak  of  Donatello  and  the  sculptors,  were  in  this 
respect  at  least  bis  equals.     But  it  stamps  him  in  a  special  manner  aa  the 


Portrait  of  Lui/a  Signorelli,  by  himself.     (Cathedral  of  Orvieto.) 

teacher  of  the  young  Signorelli,  who  kept  mainly  to  the  anatomical  modelling 
of  this  master.  The  rest  he  took  less  to  heart,  not  holding  it  of  equal  necessity 
for  his  special  purpose.  Pietro  may  have  perhaps  instructed  him  and  others 
in  the  Cuuipo  Santo  at  Arezzo,  for  anatomical  studies  were  in  those  days 
generally  pursued  without  much  reserve  in  such  burial-places.  As  an 
anatomist,  however,  Pietro  is  more  timid  and  much  more  trammelled  by 
tradition,  though  certainly  not  more  deficient  in  scientific  knowledge,  than  his 
more  talented  pupil.      If  many  of  Pietro's  figures  in  the  Arezzo  frescoes  are 
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somewhat  laboured  and  inanimate,  they  are  still  for  the  most  part  highly 
original  in  the  attitudes,  and  always  give  proof  of  exceptional  anatomical 
knowledge. 

So  much  is  certain,  that  Pietro  degli  Franceschi  marks  a  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  Art,  a  fact  which  should  be  all  the  more  carefully  borne  in  mind 
the  less  it  has  been  kept  alive  by  his  existing  works  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Academy.  He  was  no  genius  in  the  true  and  higher  sense  of  the  word,  being 
for  this  too  deficient  in  fire  and  sentiment,  and  especially  in  ideal  grasp  of 
the  subject.  He  is  always  great,  severe,  and  vivid,  yet  at  the  same  time 
crabbed,  stiff,  and  heavy.  We  see  that  his  pictures  are  obviously  the  result  of 
the  serious,  painstaking  study  of  first  principles.  But  for  this  very  reason  he 
possessed  precisely  that  formative  power  which  enabled  him  to  educate  young 
and  aspiring  talents  without  checking  or  impeding  their  independent  develop- 
ment. His  most  distinguished  pupil  Signorelli  seemed  more  particularly  to 
have  been  providentially  thrown  in  his  way  as  his  allotted  spiritual  heir,  both 
being,  as  it  were,  chosen  one  for  the  other. 

Luca  (d'Egidio  di  Ventura)  Signorelli  was  born  probably  in  the  year  1441 
at  Cortona,  a  town  picturesquely  situated  amongst  the  hills  at  no  great  distance 
from  Lake  Trasimene.  Giorgio  Vasari,  a  maternal  relative,  st-ates  that  he 
studied  under  Pietro  degli  Franceschi  at  Arezzo,  where  he  produced  his  first 
works  in  1472  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Signorelli  had  continued  till  his  thirtieth  year  if  not  a  pupil  of  Pietro  in 
the  strict  sense,  at  least  a  dependent  fellow- worker  with  him.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  in  Arezzo  till  1473,  and  to  have  gone  next  year  to  Citta  di  Castello, 
where  he  adorned  the  tower  of  the  piazza  with  a  "  Madonna." 

The  next  traces  that  we  discover  of  him  are  the  frescoes  at  Loretto,  the 
execution  of  which  must  be  referred  to  somewhere  about  the  3^ear  1478.  But 
if  we  may  suspect  that  in  his  earlier  years  during  his  relations  with  Pietro,  he 
travelled  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  studies,  these  works  must  necessarily 
have  been  produced  between  1474  and  1478,  for  his  Loretto  paintings  already 
betray  decided  Florentine  influences.  That  he  had  previously  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  artists  of  Perugia,  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  Perugino,  Pin- 
turicchio,  and  remained  more  or  less  influenced  by  them,  may  also  be  concluded 
with  some  show  of  probability,  considering  how  nearly  situated  this  town  is  to 
Cortona. 

Still  the  power  that  was  predominant  in  him,  and  that  was  directly 
developed  by  the  training  of  Pietro,  must  have  much  more  urgently  directed 
his  steps  towards  Florence,  where  he  would  have  come  in  contact  with  Fra 
Filippo  and  Filippino,  but  more  especially  with  Botticelli  and  the  PoUajuoli,  and 
the  stirring  artistic  life  of  this  city  generally. 

Probably  in  the  same  year,  1478,  he  was  summoned  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to 
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Rome,  in  order  here  to  give  proof  of  his  genius  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  jointly 
with  sach  men  as  Ghirlandajo,  Botticelli,  Pemgino,  and  Rosselli,  The  portion 
of  that  great  series  of  frescoes  executed  by  him  illustrates  the  last  deeds  and  the 
death  of  Moses.  During  this  visit  to  Rome  the  twofold  influence  of  the 
Umbrian  and  the  Florentine  manner  must  have  affected  our  master  in  a 
marked  degree. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Rome  is  not  known  for  certain.  Six  years  later 
on  he  reappeared  in  his  native  town  of  Gortona,  where  with  but  occasional 
interruptions  he  continued  to  reside  as  a  well-established  citizen,  often  in  the 
position  of  chief  magistrate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  other  official  honours. 

In  the  year  1488  he  received  the  freedom  of  Cittd  di  Castello,  after  painting  a 
church  banner  for  a  confraternity  of  that  place.  He  was  also  personally  engaged 
with  many  commissions  for  the  town  of  Yol terra,  and  in  1498  he  resided  for  some 
time  in  Siena.  His  appearance  in  this  place  must  have  acted  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet  on  the  prevailing  dead-and-alive  school  of  Art,  through  adverse 
political  causes  and  conservative  obstinacy  still  enslaved  to  Gothic  traditions. 
Here  he  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  efficient  representative  of  the  new 
style,  his  visit  having  preceded  both  that  of  Finturicchio  and  of  Soddoma. 

Siena's  "  magnifico,"  Fandolfo  Fetrucci,  commissioned  him  to  execute 
several  mythological  and  historical  pieces  in  his  palace.  Of  these  some  are  still 
extant,  and  give  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  fanciful  spirit  of  the  times.  He 
was,  moreover,  engaged  on  works  for  some  of  the  churches  here,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  neighbouring  Convent  of  Mont'  Oliveto,  where  he  illustrated  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict  by  a  series  of  magnificent  frescoes.  These  may  have 
been  produced  so  early  as  the  year  1497,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
his  Sienese  works  were  undertaken  at  even  an  earlier  date,  though  there  is  no 
certain  record  of  his  having  visited  Siena  before  the  year  1498.  Vasari  writes : 
"  From  Siena  Luca  went  to  Florence  in  order  to  see  the  works  of  dead  and 
living  masters,  and  he  there  painted  on  canvas  some  figures  of  the  gods  for 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.'*  This  precious  work,  the  so-called  "School  of  Pan," 
has  been  recently  again  brought  to  light,  and  belongs  to  the  same  category  as 
the  mythological  frescoes  executed  for  Fetrucci. 

The  Florentine  Madonnas  by  his  hand  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
Yet  he  is  already  in  Orvieto  so  early  as  1499,  having  been  here  commissioned 
to  continue  the  work  of  Fiesole  by  painting  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Brizio  in  the  cathedral.  It  was  these  world-renowned  Orvieto  frescoes  that 
first  showed  him  in  the  full  strength  of  his  powers.  It  is  singular  how  late  in 
life  his  genius  attained  its  full  perfection,  for  he  was  now  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  evening  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  a  number  of  works  executed  by 
him  chiefly  for  his  native  town  and  neighbouring  places.  In  these  later  works, 
apart  from  their  inherent  fire  and  vigour,  he  shows  more  decided  efforts  at  unity 
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and  harmony,  which  reveal  themselves  more  especially  in  a  purer  composition 
and  warmer  colouring.  He  had  meantime  been  evidently  inspired  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  and  Raphael,  and  he  now  accordingly  endeavoured  in  his  way 
to  keep  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  the  young  Cinque-centisti. 

He  paid  two  more  visits  to  Florence,  one  in  the  year  1508  in  his  official 
capacity  as  "  oratore  "  of  Cortona,  the  second  in  1512,  in  company  with  two 
other  distinguished  fellow-townsmen,  in  order  to  compliment  the  Medici  family 
on  their  return.  These  are  his  only  two  authenticated  visits  to  Florence.  He 
also  revisited  Rome  in  1508,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to 
take  part  with  Ferugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  Soddoma  in  the  pictorial  embellish- 
ment of  the  Vatican  apartments.  But  none  of  them  could  compete  with  the 
young  Raphael,  and  were  soon  after  discharged.  No  trace  now  survives  of 
the  work  executed  by  any  of  them  on  that  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
by  Soddoma. 

In  1517  the  grey -haired  Signorelli  appeared  for  the  third  time  in  Rome, 
as  member  of  an  embassy  conveying  an  ofPering  from  Cortona  to  a  cardinal 
there.  What  were  his  impressions  at  sight  of  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  P  A  great  part  of  his  Sixtine  frescoes  had  now  been 
finished  by  the  latter,  not  however  including  his  "  Last  Judgment,"  which  of  all 
others  bears  the  most  unmistakable  proofs  of  Signorelli's  influence.  Yet,  in 
the  presence  of  this  glorious  and  prolific  display  of  art,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
remember  that  he  also  had  contributed  his  share  towards  its  development. 
Nor  did  he  need  any  solace  for  the  painful  rebuff  he  had  met  with  nine  years 
previously  in  this  very  place.  Was  this  not  after  all  a  world  of  his  own 
creation,  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  daring  essays?  He  was  now  no  doubt 
an  old  man,  no  longer  capable  of  entering  into  rivalry  with  those  men  of 
genius ;  but  he  was  noble-minded  enough  not  to  allow  any  envious  feelings 
to  mingle  with  his  inward  sense  of  rapture  at  sight  of  all  these  glories. 
Yasari  says  expressly :  "  This  sin  could  not  in  truth  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Luca  of  Cortona,  who  ever  loved  his  fellow-artists,  and  was  ever  willing  to 
instruct  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn,  whenever  by  so  doing  he  coidd  hope 
to  be  at  all  of  any  use  to  Art  itself." 

Signorelli's  practical  career  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  his  artistic  turn  of 
mind;  Whilst  a  gloomy  and  violent  spirit  often  pervades  his  works,  Yasari 
assures  us  that  he  was  himself  a  man  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  '^  who  led  a 
moral  life,  was  open  and  affectionate  towards  his  friends,  gentle  and  kindly 
in  his  bearing  towards  every  one.  He  lived  sumptuously  and  always  wore 
silks."  In  this  he  differed  widely  from  the  democratic  and  somewhat  sturdy 
kindred  spirit,  Donatello,  who  on  receiving  from  Cosimo  de'  Medici  the  present 
of  a  red  cloak  and  a  gala  robe  in  the  style  of  the  great  world,  would  not  wear 
it  because  it  seemed  too  effeminate  (''  perche  gli  pareva  essere  delicate  "). 
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Signorelli's  courteous  behaviour  was  one  reason  why  he  was  so  universally 
esteemed.  On  one  occasion,  returning  in  his  old  age  from  Arezzo  whither 
he  had  gone  to  hang  a  picture  he  had  painted,  "  he  was  accompanied  some 
distance  on  the  way  back  to  Cortona  by  many  friends  and  relatives,  an 
honour  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  this  master,  who  had  always  led  the  life 
rather  of  a  nobleman  than  of  an  artist."  Thus  speaks  Yasari,  who  was  himself 
present  at  the  time  in  Arezzo. 

In  the  portrait  of  himself  introduced  by  him  into  the  Orvieto  series  of 
frescoes,  and  here  reproduced  at  page  450,  we  see  an  honest,  resolute  man 
with  a  frank  expression,  a  massive  forehead,  and  fair  hair  like  a  Teuton. 

One  passage  alone  in  Yasari's  biography  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  his 
inward  being.  He  relates  on  hearsay  that  Luca  having  lost  a  son  killed  at 
Cortona  "  of  great  personal  beauty  and  much  beloved  by  him,  in  his  heart- 
rending grief  he  caused  him  to  be  stripped,  and  with  great  firmness  and 
without  shedding  a  tear  painted  a  likeness  of  him,  so  as  by  the  work  of  his 
own  hand  to  be  able  at  his  pleasure  to  gaze  upon  what  nature  had  given  him 
and  an  unfriendly  fate  had  deprived  him  of." 

Signorelli  never  ceased  painting  even  in  his  last  years,  "  for  being 
accustomed  to  work  he  could  not  remain  idle,"  until  death  put  a  limit  to 
his  labours  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1523. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  pupils  of  this  master,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  He  never  needed  more  than  occasional  assistance,  and  such  he  seems 
to  have  received  from  his  nephew  Francesco  Signorelli,  Masso  Papacello,  and 
Turpino  Zaccagna.  At  least  their  paintings  in  Cortona  show  his  influence, 
though  otherwise  very  indifferent  compositions. 

Don  Bartolommeo  della  Qatta  (about  1408 — 1491),  probably  a  Florentine 
and  originally  a  miniature  painter,  was  occupied  jointly  with  Signorelli  and 
Perugino  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Much  that  is  foreign  to  the  style  of  the  last 
two  in  these  frescoes  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  his  hand.  His  later  works 
show  the  prevailing  influence  of  both  these  masters.  But  the  placid,  easy- 
going and  ornamental  tendencies  of  this  painter  were  little  calculated  to  succeed 
in  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  Signorelli. 

Girolamo  Genga  of  Urbino  (1476—1551),  who  had  assisted  Signorelli  in 
Orvieto,  does  not  seem  to  have  retained  any  lasting  influence  from  him.  In 
the  Brera  painting  at  Milan  (*'  Group  of  Saints  ")  he  shows  himself  to'  be  a 
crude  mannerist. 

Signorelli's  artistic  personality  was  altogether  so  decided  and  predominant 
that  in  spite  of  his  kindly  natural  disposition  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  he 
can  have  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  creation  of  a  school.  His  genius 
aimed  directly  and  successfully  at  grand  effects. 

His  style  presents  a  more  marked  dualism  than  that  of  his  contemporaries 
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on  two  essentially  distinct  points,  corresponding  to  the  difference  then  existing 
between  the  two  main  fields  of  art,  and  to  the  technical  expedients  associated 
with  them.  He  appears  in  one  light  in  his  devotional  subjects,  in  the 
typical  representation  of  religious  characters,  such  as  was  in  vogue  especially 


Altarpiece.     (The  Academy  of  Florence.) 

in  tempera  altarpiccea,  and  ia  quite  another  in  the  treatment  of  the  heroic, 
whether  mytho-allegorical  or  historical,  which  was  generally  executed  alfre»co 
on  large  wall  surfaces. 

The  devotional  piece,  in  which  there  is  the  least  display  of  action,  gives 
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the  artist  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  he  is  capable  of  representing  the 
sentiment  of  a  typical,  religious  situation.  This  taxes  the  full  extent  of  his 
powers,  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  minute  as  well  as  of  the  grand,  the 
thoroughness  of  his  modelling,  the  splendour  of  his  draperies,  the  unison 
of  the  groups,  the  solemn  glow  of  the  colouring,  in  the  consistent,  inspired, 
and  yet  sharply  defined  and  life-like  expression  of  the  individual.  But  the 
impassioned,  restless,  and  impulsive  fancy  of  Signorelli,  which  ever  aimed  at 
illustrating  the  glory  of  the  human  form  in  all  its  nervous  action  and  without 
the  disguise  of  dress,  could  scarcely  feel  itself  so  entirely  at  home  in  this 
province,  although  called  upon  to  devote  himself  to  it  by  the  requirements  of 
the  ecclesiastical  world  and  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  times.  Nevertheless 
he  possessed  such  a  good  foundation  for  such  subjects  in  the  plastic  models 
of  Pietro,  not  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Perugino's  devotion  and  sweetness, 
that  he  seldom  failed  to  do  full  justice  to  his  theme,  treating  it  with  a  genuine 
and  original  depth  of  feeling. 

A  characteristic  example  of  his  altarpieces  is  that  numbered  54,  in  the  Sala 
dei  Quadri  grandi  of  the  Florentine  Academy ;  the  Yirgin  holding  the  naked 
Infant  on  her  lap,  in  a  cautious  and  almost  timid  attitude ;  at  her  feet  are 
St.  Augustine  writing  and  St.  Athanasius  reading ;  on  her  right  Michael  the 
Archangel,  armed  and  holding  the  scales  of  Justice,  on  her  left  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  with  the  lily,  marked  by  a  serious,  downcast  expression.  Most  of  the 
heads  have  a  Peruginesque  air,  without  any  maudling  sentimentality  and  losing 
nothing  of  their  strength  and  unity.  The  powerful  figure  of  the  St.  Athanasius, 
with  its  simple  and  grand  drapery,  its  lofty  yet  modest  composure,  presents  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  peculiar  Art  with  which  Signorelli  handles  such  themes. 
In  the  colouring  this  painting  is  somewhat  brilliant,  but  unfinished  and  almost 
discordant,  while  the  outlines  are  handled  in  a  broad  spirit,  though  with  harsh 
transitions,  giving  it,  so  to  say,  a  certain  crude  grandeur.  The  most  effective 
figure  is  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  remarkable  especially  for  the  expression  of 
inward  feeling  in  the  upward  cast  of  the  countenance. 

His  Madonnas  on  a  smaller  scale,  especially  those  in  Florence,  show  that 
the  bold,  far-reaching  mind  of  this  master  was,  as  a  rule,  little  in  accordance 
with  such  formal  restrictions.  Yet  the  restraint  thereby  imposed  upon  him 
has  at  times  resulted  in  a  better  treatment  of  the  colouring.  The  effect  of  the 
warm  and  clear  brown  and  yellow  passing  into  dark  tints,  which  often  prevails 
in  works  of  this  sort,  is  all  the  more  forcibly  felt  the  less  one  expects  any  inner 
warmth  from  such  strong,  rough  groundworks.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  roimd  picture  of  the  "Holy  Family  "  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1291).  Signorelli 
seldom  displays  such  sobriety,  such  economy  and  happy  arrangement  in  the 
composition,  such  a  skill  of  colouring,  and  we  scarcely  meet  with  such  a  nobly 
formed  female  head  in  his  works  as  in  this  pale  Madonna  in  the  act  of  reading. 
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It  is  the  Bpiritual  precursor  of  similar  works  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  even  by 
Raphael. 

He  seems  to  feel  himself  considerably  more  in  his  element  when  movement 
and  action  enter  into  the  composition  of  his  religious  pieces.  This  is  clearly 
shown,  especially  in  his  representations  of  the  "  Flagellation,"  where  the  ruth, 
less  action  of  the  naked  executioners  affords  full  scope  for  the  display  of  all 
his  powers.  In  fact,  both  here  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  ''  Descent  from  the 
Cross  "  his  works  have  become  prototypes  for  his  successors. 

But  his  "  Piet4,*'  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cortona,  also  shows  his  capacity  for 
describing  inward  dramatic  force  in  a  masterly  manner.  Here  the  expression 
of  anguish  in  the  women  is  extremely  intense  and  chastr  On  a  hill  in  the 
background  we  see  a  crowd  of  people,  and  grotesque,  quaint-looking  soldiery 
grouped  round  the  cross.  The  daring  harmony  of  the  composition,  and  the 
ruddy,  warm  tints,  falling  like  a  light  haze  with  softening  effect  over  the  sharp 
outlines,  seem  in  this  instance  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  situation. 

About  the  same  time  Signorelli  painted  the  same  subject  al  fresco,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  The  composition  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  "  Pietd  "  of 
Cortona,  but  simpler  and  more  in  relief.  The  stiff,  athletic  body  of  Christ,  in 
both  paintings  almost  identical,  with  the  perceptible  inclination  of  the  head,  is 
a  perfect  example  of  realistic  painting,  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 

It  is  also  well  worth  while  to  give  a  passing  glance  at  similar  representations 
in  miniature  form  on  his  ''predelle,"  where  he  is  enabled  to  indidge  in  the 
vigorous  display  of  violent  action.  He  seems  to  take  special  delight  in  such 
display  in  altarpieces  containing  a  single  representation  of  religious  characters. 

But  it  is  after  all  a  strange,  pagan  heart  that  beats  so  violently  in  the  breast 
of  these  Christian  figures.  Hence  we  may  easily  fancy  how  much  our  master 
must  have  felt  at  home  when  treating  classical  subjects  for  Petrucci  and 
Lorenzo  il  Magnifico,  subjects  ip  which  he  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  give 
natural  scope  to  his  fondness  for  the  nude.  And  yet  in  the  so-called  "  School 
of  Pan  "  (probably  the  work  mentioned  by  Yasari  as  painted  for  Lorenzo,  and 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum),  he  still  fully  adheres  to  the  style  of  composition 
of  his  ordinary  church  pieces. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group  is  Pan  with  the  cloven  foot,  his  head  inclined  to 
one  side,  in  the  stereotyped  manner  of  this  master's  Madonnas ;  on  either  side 
of  him  two  shepherds,  in  the  foreground  a  nymph  to  the  left,  and  an  old  man 
to  the  right,  and  at  his  feet  a  reclining  satyr.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
and  his  religious  works  consists  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  drapery  from  all 
the  figures.  The  characteristics  of  the  IJmbrian  School  are  here  also  apparent 
in  the  elegiac  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated,  a  spirit  peculiar  to  the  old  bucolic 
poets,  and  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  artist  in  its  composition.     At  the 
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same  time  the  mutual  relation  of  the  difFerent  figures  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness,  each  seeming  to  form  almost  a  scene 
by  itself  But  what  a  scene !  The  full  and  fragrant  freshness  of  the  human 
figure,  once  more  released  from  its  fetters,  hovers  over  them. 

A  similar  although  a  much  weaker  reminiscence  of  his  typical  altarpiecea 
is  the  fresco  of  "The  lUnsom  of  the  Captives"  (Academy  of  Siena,  No.  220), 
one  of  the  Petrucci  series,  and  painted  by  Signorelli  probably  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Girolamo  Genga.     The  principal  figure  alone,  that  of  the  chief,  seated 


"  School  o(  Pan."     (Berlin  Museum.) 

in  the  centre,  is  here  by  way  of  distinction  represented  in  profile.  In  the 
background,  instead  of  saints  and  angels,  we  have  Saracens  on  horseback ;  to 
the  left,  the  enemy  fising  the  ransom  of  the  naked  captives  on  the  right. 

Figures  with  tight-fitting  garments  afford  him  another  opportunity  of 
indulging  in  his  favourite  taste.  This  ia  apparent  in  the  two  strongly  marked 
and  splendidly  executed  figures  of  youths  in  his  fresco  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
and  moro  particularly  in  the  two  martial  characters  in  the  Mont'  Oliveto 
frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  as  well  as  in  several 
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figures  in  tbe  first  two  frescoes  of  tlie  great  Orvieto  series — "Preaching  and 
Overthrow  of  Antichrist  aad  the  Wicked."  Here,  however,  these  are  but 
preparatory  studies  for  the  nude  itself,  which  finds  full  scope  in  the  delineatioD 
of  the  bodies  rising  from  the  dead,  both  those  of  the  saved  and  the  lost. 

In  truth  all  this  has  no  slight  significaiice  for  Signorelli.  It  is  the  form  in 
which  he  seeks  to  give  embodiment  to  the  highest  dramatic  conceptions,  the 
sublimest  and  most  awful  scenes  affecting  our  final  destinies.  This,  in  a  word, 
is  the  way  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reveal  his  full  artistic  powers. 

In  this  spirit  he  treats  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  its  approach  and  its  immediate 
consequence^.     The  subject  is  distributed  over  four  large  wall  paintings,  and 


"Two  Soldiers  of  Totilii."     (Monf  OUveto.) 

four  smaller  ones  contracted  in  their  dimensions  by  the  doorway  and  by  the 
altor  and  window.  In  the  iirst  we  have  the  "Preaching  and  Overthrow  of 
Antichrist."  In  the  background  to  the  right,  Antichrist  himself  stands  on  a 
pedestal  preaching,  the  devil  close  behind  prompting  him,  in  front  such  alluring 
proofs  of  his  power  as  jewels,  precious  stones,  goblets,  and  such-Hke  valuables, 
heaped  up  in  great  profusion,  a  restless  crowd  round  about,  partly  listening  to 
his  words  and  partly  engaged  in  a  brisk  trade.  Farther  to  the  left,  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  his  victims  already  slaughtered,  is  a  martyr  in  the  act  of 
being  strangled  by  the  executioner.  In  the  middle  distance  a  group  of  parsons 
disputing,  and  not  far  off  a  sick  saint  surrounded  by  a  number  of  sympathetic 
votaries.    In  the  left  section  of  the  picture  we  sec  the  Nemesis  already  breaking 
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in.  Antiohrist  falls  headlong  from  heaven,  pursued  by  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
swordy  while  the  sun  sends  forth  deadly  rays  on  those  beneath.  To  the  extreme 
left  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist,  the  monk  standing  close  by  representing  his 
predecessor  Fiesole,  according  to  the  general  tradition. 

On  the  wall  divided  by  the  main  entrance  are  described  the  first  signs  and 
portents  of  Doomsday — temples  falling  with  a  crash,  dreadful  sights  in  the 
heavens,  anxious  and  terrified  men  mingled  with  the  trustful  and  the  resigned. 
Then  on  the  left  the  fall  of  the  wicked,  dragged  down  partly  by  blood-red  rays 
shooting  out  of  the  sky,  and  partly  by  devils  hurled  down  along  with  them. 

In  the  next  fresco  we  see  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  some  still  struggling 
out  of  the  ground,  but  the  majority  already  risen,  embracing  each  other  in  their 
joy  at  meeting  again,  gazing  in  fear  or  cheerfully  heavenwards,  where  are  seen 
two  mighty  winged  angels  trumpeting  the  last  hour.  There  follows  the  fall 
of  the  damned,  and  their  reception  by  the  demons  in  the  bottomless  pit  (see 
engraving  at  page  468).  Above,  in  presence  of  the  archangels,  armed  and 
keeping  guard,  are  some  isolated  figures  tumbling  down  in  boldly  conceived 
attitudes.  In  the  centre  a  demon  is  flying  with  a  shrieking  female  figure 
astride  on  his  back.  Beneath,  a  frightful  turmoil  and  commotion,  the  demons 
fully  occupied  in  binding,  gagging,  and  carrying  off  their  wretched  victims,  the 
Herculean  frames  of  these  monsters  reflected  in  a  foul  murky  play  of  colouring 
with  their  shaggy  loins,  and  some  with  vampire  wings. 

On  the  adjoining  wall,  cut  off  by  the  altar  and  the  window,  is  depicted  a 
scene  of  Hell  in  the  narrow  segment  to  the  right — ^Charon  in  his  ferry-boat, 
plying  on  the  sad  waters  of  Acheron,  groups  of  the  damnpd  running  in  despair 
to  and  fro  along  its  banks,  with  a  scene  of  torture  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
open  space  above  hover  the  two  archangels,  as  inexorable  sentinels,  though  not 
without  a  sense  of  pity.  Opposite  the  fresco  representing  the  fall  of  the 
wicked  is  another  devoted  to  the  hosts  of  the  elect — ardent  spirits  gazing 
upwards,  above  them  mild  and  delicate  angels,  some  playing,  others  strewing 
flowers  and  placing  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  one  on  the  right  pointing  the 
way  towards  heaven.  On  the  left  segment  of  the  wall  by  the  window,  their 
upward  flight  to  the  celestial  abode. 

Around  these  wall  frescoes  are  entwined  rich  fantastic  grotesques  on  a 
golden  ground.  All  the  available  space  is  covered  with  them.  Here  also 
are  spirited  sketches  in  grisaille  of  scenes  from  Yirgil  and  Dante,  and  on 
medallions  the  portraits  of  distinguished  persons,  unfortunately  for  the  most 
part  painted  over. 

Of  the  six  compartments  on  the  ceiling  Fiesole  had  painted  two  only, 
one  containing  Christ  as  Judge  of  the  World,  the  other  sixteen  prophets. 
The  four  remaining  spaces  Signorelli  filled  in  with  powerful  figures  of  saints 
enthroned. 


\ 
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When  we  look  back  on  the  earlier  methods  of  handling  this  subject,  we 
find  that  Signorelli  essayed  to  represent  it  in  a  totally  new  manner.  There 
is  first. of  all  the  simple  principle  of  subdivision,  whereby  was  rendered 
possible  the  development  of  so  many  really  picturesque  and  vigorous  motives. 
He  thus  for  the  first  time  clearly  applied  to  the  ''  Last  Judgment"  the  cyclical 
or  graduated  arrangement,  which  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  pictorial 
illustration  of  religious  legends  and  even  here  not  very  consistently  carried 
out  The  method  had  already  been  suggested  by  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  available  wall  surfaces.  But  the  true  motor  was  no  other  than  Dante 
himself  with  his  poetical  prototypes.  Signorelli  also  wished  to  produce  a 
poem,  a  poem  even  of  a  dramatic  nature  with  its  clearly  defined  acts.  He  was 
doubtless  unable,  like  the  poet,  to  make  the  same  characters  pass  visibly  from 
scene  to  scene,  from  one  event  to  another;  but  he  could  still  paint  a  series 
of  pictures  connected  together  by  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  meaning.  And  he 
thus  obtained  for  each  a  fixed  and  well-defined  particular  theme,  whose  sense 
and  outward  form  were  undisturbed  by  the  immediate  and  unlimited  contact 
of  any  others.  A  slight  trace,  however,  of  the  earlier  method  of  simultaneous 
treatment  is  still  perceptible  in  the  picture  of  the  **  Reign  of  Antichrist," 
whom  we  see  depicted  preaching,  ruling,  and  hurled  from  heaven  all  within 
the  same  compartment. 

Nor  could  this  renmant  of  the  old  manner  be  easily  dispensed  with.  It 
forms  a  substantial  element  in  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  painting,  because 
the  inward  contrast  of  this  simultaneous  treatment  is  here  handled  with 
consummate  artistic  effect.  The  composition  especially  is  excellent,  perhaps 
about  the  very  freest  ever  executed  by  him.  More  than  in  any  other  he 
here  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  space,  and  so  secures  room  for  the  manifold 
and  spirited  development  of  the  various  groups. 

The  manner  in  which  he  disposes  the  figures  in  the  "  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,"  and  in  "  The  Hosts  of  the  Elect,"  appears  quite  archaic  when  contrasted 
with  this — a  formal  row  of  figures  standing  together,  bent  down  by  the 
limited  space  in  the  background.  Each  of  these  figures  seems  to  represent 
a  scene  of  itself,  though  rather  suggested  than  actually  realised,  and  hence  not 
obtruding  jarringly  on  the  rest.  The  want  of  connection  between  the  indi- 
vidual characters  is  here  rendered  intelligible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justified 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation. 

In  these  firm  primeval  types  of  manhood  the  mingling  of  Umbrian  and 
Florentine  influences  is  thoroughly  balanced  by  a  sort  of  chemical  fusion 
resulting  in  something  quite  distinct  from  either.  In  the  features  alone 
there  is  perceptible  a  certain  Peruginesque  manner.  The  sublimest  ever 
painted  by  this  master  are  perhaps  the  two  angels  trumpeting  the  last  hour. 
These  heavenly  heroes,  who  tread  the  welkin  with  their  firm  step,  as  if  they 
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.were  the  pillars  of  the  universe,  may  be  taken  as  the  most  worthy  heralds  of 
his  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  angels  of  bliss  ("  Choir  of  the  Elect ")  in 
the  upper  compartment  is  too  symmetrically  disposed,  in  the  lower  too  con- 
fused, with  the  marked  exception  of  the  two  hovering  in  the  centre,  though 
even  these  are  rather  sketchily  worked  out.  One  of  them  in  his  graceful 
outlines  betrays  the  influence  of  Botticelli,  a  master  much  afiected  by  Sig- 
norelli  in  the  treatment  of  quick  and  graceful  action.  The  relation  of  the 
angels  to  the  elect  awaiting  the  summons  to  everlasting  bliss  is  not  very 
clear,  and  is  even  somewhat  awkwardly  handled,  such  hazy  topics  being  but 
little  suited  to  Signorelli's  genius. 

The  excellent  figures  of  the  elect,  however,  are  more  fully  and  anatomically 
handled,  and  have  less  the  stamp  of  formal  study  than  the  others  of  the  series. 
This  anatomical  laying  bare  of  the  muscles,  a  feature  also  met  with  in  Michael 
Angelo,  is  to  be  explained  as  much  by  his  fundamental  love  of  such  subjects 
as  by  the  instinctive  requirements  of  his  vigorous  fancy. 

This  taste  receives  its  fullest  scope  in  "  The  Casting-out  of  the  Damned," 
reproduced  at  page  463.  This  fresco  is  in  every  respect  the  most  remarkable 
achievement  of  our  master.  Nowhere  else  is  he  so  concentrated  and  so 
untrammelled  both  in  the  grouping  and  in  giving  expression  to  the  action. 
All  the  ideal  wrath  that  smouldered  in  his  soul  here  finds  the  fullest  and 
most  magnificent  play.  And  yet  here  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  series, 
he  adheres  more  closely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  round  wall  space.  The  figures 
in  the  aerial  regions,  with  all  their  independence,  form  a  sost  of  secondary  arch 
round  about  the  winged  demon  carrying  off  the  woman  in  the  centre.  The 
masses  on  the  ground,  no  longer  arranged  in  horizontal  lines,  as  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  Art,  seem  to  swell  up  in  violent  motion  towards  the  figures  above. 
And  although  these  seething  masses  present  such  a  checkered  intertwining 
of  human  bodies,  such  as  no  work  of  the  Quattro-cento  period  approached  in  its 
boldness,  still  the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  fundamental  harmony. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  emotion  that  we  withdraw  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  terrible  frescoes.  How  charming  and  childlike  the 
peaceful  works  of  a  Fiesole  now  meet  our  gaze,  and  yet  side  by  side  with 
him  there  arises  a  Titanic  spirit  who  has  resolved  to  achieve  his  true  glory 
only  by  straining  all  his  energies  in  hitherto  unheard-of  struggles.  After 
Giacomo  della  Quercia  and  DonateUo,  Signorelli  is  certainly  the  Inost 
prophetic  precursor  of  the  Promethean  ideal  that  is  embodied  in  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  something  restless  and  violent  even  about  his 
technique.  The  placid  smile  of  blessedness  has  been  denied  him  by  nature. 
In  his  most  devout  altarpieces  the  features  retain  an  expression  of  harsh 
reserve.     His  genius  is  cast  in  the  heroic  mould.     He  may  bring  himself  to 
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bend  before  the  Lord,  bat  be  feela  his  full  vigour  only  where  be  has  to  deal 


with  the  foe.     But  he  is  always  grand,  whether  be  stands  before  ua  in  solemn 
earoestness  in  the  heavy  priestly  robe,  or  as  a  mighty  man  of  war  armed  with 
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his  halberd^  or  naked  as  the  avenging  demon  of  hell^  with  uplifted  club  ready 
to  strike  low  all  wickedness. 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  the  text  the  following  works  of  Signorelli  are 
also  deserving  of  special  consideration : — 

I. — ^Altarpieces. 

I.  Representatiom  of  the  Madonna  with  Saints :  1.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Perugia 
(1484).  2.  In  the  Museum  of  Volterra  (1491).  3.  In  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
(No.  36),  originally  in  the  Villa  Medici  at  Castello.  4.  In  the  Berlin  Museum, 
the  volets  of  the  lost  altarpiece  of  St.  Augustine's  in  Siena  (1498).  5.  In  St. 
Metardo  at  Arcevia,  the  great  altarpiece  (1506),  sold  since  the  year  1857; 
cf.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  iv.  p.  28,  where  the  purchaser  is  not  mentioned. 
6.  In  the  Museum  at  Arezzo,  originally  in  San  Girolamo.  Signorelli  came 
expressly  from  Cortona  to  set  up  this  painting,  as  above  stated  (1520). 

II.  Representations  of  the  Holy  Family :  1.  In  the  Ginori  Galleri  at  Florence, 
two  round  pictures.  2.  In  the  Dresden  Museum,  ISTo.  21.  3.  In  the  Bospigliosi 
Gallery  at  Eome. 

III.  The  "Birth  of  Mary,''  in  the  Louvre,  No.  402. 

IV.  The  "Annunciation,"  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  at  Volterra 
(1491). 

V.  The  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Mancini  in  Citt4 
di  Castello. 

VI.  The  "  Circumcision,"  in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  near  Glasgow  (about 
1491 ;  but  painted  over  by  Soddoma). 

VII.  The  "Supper  at  the  House  of  the  Pharisee"  (owned  by  Captain 
Stirling,  Scotland). 

Vin.  The  "Flagellation:"  1.  In  the  Brera  at  Milan.  2.  In  the 
Pohlhof  at  Altenburg  (No.  112).  3.  In  3ta.  Margherita  at  Cortona,  under 
the  painting  of  the  "Pietd"  (1602).  4.  In  the  Academy  at  Florence  (Sala  dei 
Quadri  piccoli.  No.  1). 

IX.  The  "  Crucifixion : "  1.  In  Sto.  Spirito  at  Urbino,  church  banner  (on 
back  of  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1494).  2.  In  the  Pohlhof 
at  Altenburg  (No.  113).  3.  In  the  Campagnia  di  Sant'  Antonio  Abbate  at 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  church  banner,  on  the  back  saints. 

X.  "  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  Magdalene,"  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
(Galleria  dei  Quadri  antichi,  No.  6). 

XL  The  "Descent  from  the  Cross:"  1.  In  the  Compagnia  della  Sta. 
Croce  at  La  Fratta  (1513).  2.  In  the  Cappella  del  Sacramento  at  Castiglione 
Fiorentino. 

XII.  The  "  PietA : "  1.  In  possession  of  W.  Stirling  of  Keir.    2.  In  the 
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Compagnia  di  Saa  Niccolo  at  Cortona,  the  body  of  ChrUt  at  the  grave  wor- 
shipped by  an  angel  and  a  saint. 

Xni.  The  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,"  owned  by  Lord  Taunton, 
London. 

II. — AlLEOORICAL,    MrrHtCAL,    AND    HISTORICAL   SVBJECTB. 

1.  In  the  London  N'ational  GnUery  two  frescoes,  the  "  Triumph  of  Love  " 
and  "  Corioknus,"  from  the  series  painted  for  Petrucci's  Palace  about  1498, 
as  above.  2.  In  possession  of  Signor  C.  Tomasi  at  Flor^ice,  the  "  Crowning 
of  Wealth." 

III. — Portraits. 

1.  In  the  Torrigiani  Gallery  at  Florence,  "  Man  with  a  Red  Cap."     2.  In 

the  Opera  del  Duomo  at  Orvieto,  bust  of  himself  and  of  Niccolo  di  Francesco, 

1503.     The  rest  of  his  works  are  catalogued  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  iv., 

pp.  1 — 65,  who  also  at  p.  38  give  the  works  mentioned  by  Vusari,  but  now  lost. 


"  A  Domon."     (After  a  Sketch  in  the  Loavre.] 


GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  DE'  BAZZI. 

CALLED  IL    SODDOMA. 
(Bom  about  U77,  in  YerceUi ;  died  1549,  in  Siena.) 


By  Kobekt  Vischer. 


riIHE  star  that  rules  over  the  destinies  of  Art  delights  at  times  personally  to 
illustrate  in  two  distinct  individuals  the  double  form  of  the  ideal,  whose 
divorce  and  reconciliation  can  always  be  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  in 
every  work  of  Art,  the  expression,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  beauty  still  struggling 
into  existence  and  of  a  beauty  serene  and  placid  in  its  final  triumph  over  diffi- 
culties. In  this  sense  are  to  be  compared  a  Michael  Angelo  with  a  Baphael,  a 
Foussin  with  a  Claude,  a  Beethoven  with  a  Mozart.  The  antithesis  presented 
by  the  style  of  Signorelli  to  that  of  Fiesole  in  Orvieto  is  so  far  defective  that 
the  latter  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  and  occupies  himself  exclusively  with 
the  glorification  of  the  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  godly  devotion  and  bliss. 

On  the  other  hand  we  place  Soddoma  at  once  and  instinctively  in  direct 
contrast  with  Signorelli.  They  are  both  very  nearly  contemporaries,  and  their 
frescoes  in  Mont'  Oliveto  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other.  Bazzi 
doubtless  is  somewhat  the  younger  of  the  two,  and  already  half  a  child  of  the 
Renaissance  at  its  most  flourishing  point.  But  precocious  and  a  rapid  worker 
as  he  is,  he  does  not  bear  out  the  promise  of  his  early  years,  and  thus  remains, 
so  to  say,  with  one  foot  still  lingering  on  the  threshold  on  which  the  aged 
Signorelli  has  already  taken  his  stand. 

Bazzi  seems  to  create  wifhout  effort.  There  is  something  unlaboured, 
though  often  something  trite,  about  the  winning  beauty  of  his  figures.  In 
Signorelli  there  is  at  work  a  vulcanic  determination  to  overcome  the  hardest 
obstacles ;  he  seldom  quite  gets  the  better  of  them,  but  even  so  never  fails  to 
receive  the  tribute  of  our  admiration.  Soddoma's  technique  is  pliant  and 
agreeable,  his  colouring  warm  and  well  harmonized.  In  Signorelli's  touch 
there  is  something  cold  and  dogged,  while  his  colouring  is  often  dry  and  harsh. 
He  frequently  paints  hastily,  but  is  never  slovenly  like  Soddoma.  The  former 
is  sublime,  the  latter  lovable.  The  one  lives  a  sober,  well-regulated  life, 
worldly  wise,  holding  his  ground  firmly,  frank,  confident  in  himself,  and  hence 
his  last  years  are  peaceful,  bright,  and  full  of  honours.     The  other  on  the 
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contrary  a  bon  cirant,  given  to  all  sorts  of  senseless  jocular  pastimes,  a  hot, 
capricious,  and  covetous,  though  talented  vapourer,  yielding  with  reckless 
indifference  of  self-respect  to  his  shameful  propensities,  and  rewarded  at  last 
with  a  dreary  barren  old  age  for  his  utter  lack  of  serious  purpose  and  principle 
throughout  life. 

The  ill  repute  which  attaches  to  his  name  in  Yasari's  biography  is  no  doubt 
to  a  large  extent  based  upon  foregone  conclusions.     Kecently,  however,  he 


Portrait  of  Soddoma,  by  himself.     (Mont'  Oliveto.) 

would  if  possible  have  been  vindicated  from  such  charges,  for  he  has  ever  been 
the  favourite  of  Art-historians,  especially  the  Italians.  This  seems  partly  due 
to  a  certain  prejudice  for  the  "  soave  grazin,"  for  those  light,  seductive,  and 
honey-sweet  charms  from  which  even  the  modem  Art-world  has  not  yet  quite 
emancipated  itself,  least  of  all  in  the  country  of  a  Canova. 

Art-literature  has  of  late  years  been  busily  occupied  with  him.     Amongst 
other  works  the  following  deserve  special  mention ;   1.  Luigi  Bnizza,  "  Notizie 
intomo  alia  patria  e  ai  primi  studj  del  pittore  <J.  A.  Bazzi,  detto  il  Soddoma," 
M   H  2 
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1862.  2.  Albert  Jansen, ''  Leben  und  Werke  des  Malers  Gioyannantonio  Bazzi 
von  Vercelli,"  Stuttgart,  1870.  3.  Gustavo  Frizzoni's  essay :  "  G.  A.  de'  Bazzi/' 
in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  Florence,  August  1871. 

Bazzi  was  born  probably  in  the  year  1477,  at  Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  on  the 
high-road  between  Milan  and  Turin.  His  father,  Giacomo  di  Antonio  de' 
Bazzi,  was  a  shoemaker,  and  he  first  studied  under  a  certain  Martino  de' 
Spanzotis,  of  whom  there  are  no  known  works  extant.  He  entered  this  artist's 
studio  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  remained  there  for  the  space  of  six  years. 
Then  he  forsook  his  native  place,  and  though  it  cannot  be  proved  with  absolute 
certainty,  still  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  he  now  made  his  way  to  Milan, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  or  at  least  closely  studied  that 
master's  style  in  his  works.  We  are  driven  to  this  conclusion  by  the  decided 
Leonardesque  style  peculiar  to- him  in  common  with  Bernardino  Luini,  Andrea 
Solari,  and  Cesare  da  Sesto.  However,  his  residence  in  Milan  with  its  attendant 
beneficial  consequences  was  not  of  long  duration :  we  already,  in  1501,  find 
traces  of  his  presence  in  Siena,  whither  he  was  invited,  according  to  Yasari, 
"  by  several  merdiants,  agents  of  the  Spannochi." 

With  Bazzi 's  arrival  in  Siena  the  local  school  of  Art,  at  that  time  in  a  very 
languishing  state,  begins  once  more  to  bloom.  The  transitory  visits  both  of 
Signorelli  (1502 — 1507)  and  of  Pinturicchio  had  no  doubt  left  behind  them 
noteworthy  examples  of  the  Eenaissance.  But  all  this  was  of  but  little  moment 
when  compared  with  the  industry  and  influence  of  Bazzi  after  he  had  per- 
manently settled  here.  We  now  become  once  more  justified  in  speaking  of  a 
Sienese  school,  although  in  quite  a  difierent  sense  from  the  old  Gothic  one.  If 
it  lay  within  the  province  of  that  style,  while  still  restricted  to  an  almost 
Byzantine  mannerism,  to  impart  a  certain  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  expres- 
sion to  the  deep  and  inner  sense  of  life,  the  other  on  the  contrary  now  reveals 
itself  as  the  frank,  open-hearted,  wanton,  and  laughter-loving  child  of  earth. 
In  this  sense  may  we  partly  at  least  explain  the  well-known  words  of  Lanzi : 
"  Lieta  scuola  fra  lieto  popolo  "  ("  a  merry  school  amongst  a  merry  people  "), 
words  which  are  otherwise  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  old  masters. 

Yasari  writes :  '*  During  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Siena  he  painted 
many  likenesses  from  nature  in  the  glowing  colouring  that  he  had  acquired  in 
Lombardy,  and  he  formed  many  friendships,  more  because  the  natives  of  that 
place  are  very  partial  to  strangers  than  through  his  merits  as  a  painter."  Of 
these  portraits  not  one  is  now  to  be  met  with  either  in  Siena  or  elsewhere. 
The  portrait  of  himself  in  the  Uffizi,  now  much  darkened  by  time,  belongs  to 
his  maturer  years. 

In  his  younger  period  Bazzi  remained  tolerably  true  to  the  Milanese 
manner,  showing  but  slight  influences  of  that  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria. 
Leonardo,  certainly  himself  a  Tuscan,  now  appears  in  the  light  of  his  good 
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genius.  So  long  as  he  adheres  to  this  master,  he  shares  in  his  solid,  yet  fine 
and  delicate  sense  of  form ;  but  the  moment  he  lose?  eight  of  him,  in  order 
freely  to  unfold  his  true  bent,  he  begins  to  become  frivolous. 

The  Milanese  stamp  in  the  strict  sense  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the  panel 
painting  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  originally  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis, 
and  now  in  the  public  gallery  at  Siena  (I^o.  377).  It  is  altogether  his  best 
work.  He  never  afterwards  succeeded  in  grouping  so  severely  and  at  the  same 
time  so  naturally  together  a  greater  number  of  figures.  The  great  variety  in 
the  expression  of  grief  and  of  deep  earnestness  which  pervades  it  is  deserving 
of  genuine  admiration.  The  figure  espedlally  of  the  Madonna  broken  down 
with  sorrow  is  Ml  of  real  greatness.  Another  excellent  feature  of  this  work 
is  its  careful  plastic  modelling.  Unfortunately  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  colouring,  which  has  become  deadened,  while  the 
prevailing  yellow  brown  tone  has  now  a  dirty  appearance. 

In  the  year  1503  he  was  conmiissioned  to  adorn  with  frescoes  the  refectory 
of  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Anna,  at  Creta,  near  Pienza.  This  was  doubtless  his 
first  great  attempt  in  this  technique ;  for  he  appears  hitherto,  like  a  genuine 
Lombard,  to  have  occupied  himself  mainly  with  works  on  panel.  It  is 
possible,  as  Jansen  suggests  in  his  treatise  on  Bazzi,  that  he  may  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  fresco  painting  from  Pinturicchio,  who  began  to  paint  in 
the  cathedral  library,  probably  in  the  year  1503.  There  are  even  reminiscences 
of  this  artist  in  the  decorative  parts  of  those  works,  while  the  figures  remind 
us  on  the  other  hand  chiefly  of  his  Lombard  fellow-countryman,  Luini. 

The  subject,  common  enough  in  refectories,  is  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  It  is  somewhat  crude  in  the  composition,  the  best  portion  of  which  is 
the  centre  group,  where  a  little  angel  is  handing  a  basket  of  bread  to  Christ, 
for  which  see  the  coloured  transcript  of  the  Arundel  Society.  Portions  of  the 
other  parts  are  quite  spoiled,  though  much  of  it  is  still  remarkable  for  its  life- 
like efEect  and  warm  colouring. 

Much  more  independent,  both  in  the  good  and  the  bad  sense  of  the  word, 
are  his  wall  paintings  in  the  Convent  of .  Mont'  Oliveto  Maggiore,  near  Buon- 
convento.  Vasari  writes :  **  When  visiting  the  Lombard  Fra  Domenico  da 
Secco,  who  had  been  elected  head  of  the  friars  there,  Soddoma  contrived  to 
obtain  from  him  the  commission  to  finish  the  paintings  from  the  life  of 
St.  Benedict,  part  of  which  L.  Signorelli  had  begun  on  one  of  the  walls.  He 
undertook  the  work  for  a  small  remimeration.  But  the  monks  amused  them- 
selves so  much  with  him  as  not  to  be  described,  and  on  account  of  his  fooleries 
they  called  him  Mattaccio,  that  is,  the  scatter-brained.  As  for  the  work 
itself,  he  executed  some  parts  with  a. ready  hand,  but  without  painstaking,  and 
when  the  prior  expostulated  with  him,  he  declared  that  he  worked  as  the  whim 
took  him  and  that  his  brush  danced  to  the  chink  of  the  gold.     Thereupon  the 
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prior  promised  him  henceforth  a  higher  recompense^  and  so  he  painted  three* 
still  faulty  pictures  in  the  corners,  though  certainly  with  the  care  and  study 
that  was  wanting  in  the  first,  so  that  they  proved  considerably  more  beautiful." 

Fully  justified  is  this  opinion  of  Yasari,  whose  manner  of  expressing  himself 
implies  quite  a  special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  Most  of  these  frescoes 
betray  a  certain  careless  facility  and  poverty  of  expression.  Their  figurative 
treatment  is  somewhat  tamely  developed,  while  the  disposition  is  poor  and 
spiritless.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  meaningless  heads,  often  precisely  where 
we  look  for  most  animation.  For  the  rest  we  meet  with  all  manner  of  faults, 
which  ill  become  such  an  enlightened  and  unembarrassed  firstling  of  the  high 
Benaissance.  The  perspective  and  foreshortening,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of 
the  figures,  are  often  defective,  while  the  draperies  fare  even  worse  still. 
Everywhere  capricious  inequalities,  colour,  and  draughtsmanship  well  conceived, 
the  fugitive  and  the  carefully  executed,  formal  decorative  and  naturalistic  types 
side  by  side  in  the  harshest  contrast.  And  yet  it  is  in  the  study  of  these  half- 
tentative  and  irresolute,  half-aspiring,  and  yet  again  clumsily  executed  frescoes 
of  his  early  period  that  we  light  upon  the  first  traces  of  the  "  Sienese  Baphael." 

Vasari  describes  the  better  pictures  "in  the  corners"  correctly.  They  are 
more  solid,  more  carefully  drawn,  and  of  deeper  colouring  than  the  others. 
Two  of  them  show  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  Signorelli,  especially  in  the 
representation  of  the  soldiery.  This  was,  however,  a  subject  which  must  have 
at  that  time  excited  and  claimed  the  attention  of  more  than  one  pictorial  artist. 
The  sprawling  and  strutting  military  figures  painted  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari 
(1484 — 1550)  in  the  Cappella  dei  Re  Magi,  at  Varallo,  are  not  unlike  those  in 
question.  But  as  Miindler  remarks  with  reference  to  the  already  mentioned 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  Gaudenzio  recalls  Bazzi  in  other  points  also,  especially 
in  his  inclination  for  barocco  and  fanciful  accessories.  Gaudenzio  often  intro- 
duces a  cretin  afflicted  with  goitre.  Bazzi  on  the  other  hand  in  these  frescoes 
is  fond  of  giving  an  exaggerated  chin,  or  an  abnormally  long  and  thick  nose  to 
one  or  another  of  the  Benedictine  monks.  This  also  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  Leonardo,  amongst  whose  drawings  we  often  enough  meet  with 
monstrous  and  grotesque  heads.  Had  the  spirit  of  the  times  at  all  called  for 
such  subjects,  a  genuine  school  of  caricature  painting  might  have  well  been 
developed  out  of  these  symptoms  and  tendencies. 

Amongst  the  best  of  this  series  is  the  "  Temptation  of  the  Monks,"  accord- 
ing to  Vasari  the  last  executed,  in  which  he  already  displays  his  great  love  of 
womanly  grace,  and  also  "  St.  Benedict  taking  the  Habit "  (here  reproduced  at 
p.  472),  whose  glowing  boyish  beauty  is  quite  enchanting.  There  are  also  other 
charming  youthful  figures,  already  in  their  purity  and  loveliness  approaching 
the  Raphael  standard,  though  in  comparison  with  it  they  may  seem  somewhat 
conventional,  feeble,  and  insipid.     It  is  even  quite  possible  that  Bazzi  may 
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have  already  picked  up  some  ideas  from  Raphael  in  the  cathedral  library  of 
Siena,  when  there  working  under  Pinturicchio,  before  again  making  his 
acquaintance  as  a  fully  ripened  genius  in  Kome. 

There  is  much  deserving  of  praise  in  the  details,  as  in  the  graceful  ara- 
besques and  picturesque  backgrounds.  The  technical  skill  of  this  master  may 
always  be  best  appreciated  where  he  is  enabled  to  be  sketchy  without  being 
faulty,  and  especially  where  he  is  uncontrolled  by  the  exigencies  and  importance 
of  the  subject  itself.  Yet  even  this  free,  soft,  and  spirited  touch  may  be  enjoyed 
in  his  grand  and  monumental  works,  most  of  all  in  his  "  Christ  bearing  the 
Gross,"  on  a  pillar  of  the  convent  court,  opposite  a  smaller  and  earlier  executed 
"  Flagellation.'^  This  is  the  most  important  fresco  painted  by  him  in  Mont' 
Oliveto.  In  the  presence  of  this  profoundly  expressive  head,  criticism  is  dis- 
armed of  its  censures  for  other  faulty  points  of  detail,  and  bows  in  homage  as 
before  every  other  masterpiece  of  classic  art. 

Vasari  writes :  "  Whilst  Mattaccio  was  engaged  on  these  works  at  Mont' 
Oliveto,  it  happened  that  a  Milanese  nobleman  came  and  took  the  habit  in  this 
very  place.  He  wore  a  yellow  cap  trimmed  with  black  lace,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  When  he  had  become  a  monk,  the  prior  gave  the  cap  to  Mattaccio, 
who  introduced  himself  with  it  into  the  painting  in  which  St.  Benedict,  still 
almost  a  child,  miraculously  repairs  the  holy- water  pot  that  he  had  broken. 
At  his  feet  he  painted  his  raven,  a  monkey,  and  others  of  his  animals."  This 
excellent  likeness  (see  transcript  at  page  467)  is  still  pretty  well  preserved, 
and  gives  us  a  personal  picture  of  him  in  strict  accordance  with  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  regarding  his  character  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  It  is  a  genuine, 
talented,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  frivolous  artist's  head,  effeminate, 
susceptible,  with  sensuous  lips  and  roguish  eyes. 

His  love  of  dumb  creatures  is  significative  of  his  fanciful,  sportive  disposi- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  horses,  and  took  great  delight 
in  racing.  Yasari  relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  before  the 
Porta  San  Fiano,  at  Florence,  on  some  wall  painting,  on  which  he  bestowed  so 
little  care  and  attention  as  to  draw  down  upon  himself  some  sharp  reproof.  So 
off  he  goes  with  a  pure  barb  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Florence,  enters  it  for 
the  St.  Bernaba  races,  and  with  his  ^sual  good  luck  carries  off  the  first  prize. 
But  this  tim^  it  had  well-nigh  proved  a  fatal  triumph,  for  when  the  name  of 
the  winner  was  heralded  with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets  through  the  streets, 
such  an  outcry  was  raised  against  him  that  Bazzi  himself,  his  horse,  and  pet 
monkey  perched  behind  him  on  the  pillion,  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  by 
the  populace. 

During  the  course  of  many  years  he  accumulated  a  large  number  of  such 
prizes,  consisting  mostly  of  robes  and  stuffs  of  costly  material.  These  he  was 
not  a  little  proud  of,  never  failed  to  produce  them  at  every  visit,  and  would 
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often  even  display   them   before  his  wiodow  to  the  admiring   gase  of  Uie 
public. 

The  raven  Yasari  describes  as  a  highly  accomplished  bird,  which  had  been 
taught  by  its  master  to  imitate  his  voice  with  such  perfection  that,  especially 
when  it  answered  a  neighbour  knocking  at  the  door,  "  it  sounded  exactly  as  if 


ig  the  H&bit."     (Honf  Olivdto.) 

GioTaunantonio  Himself  had  called  out,  as  is  well  known  to  all  Siena.  The 
other  animals  also  were  bo  tame  that  they  always  lived  with  him  in  the  house, 
where  they  carried  on  the  strangest  freaks  and  indulged  without  restraint  in 
the  wildest  tricks  and  gambols.  In  short,  his  house  was  a  regular  Noah's 
Ark."  A  document  has  been  preserved  of  him,  in  which,  when  called  upon  by 
the  authorities  in  common  with  tbr  other  householders  to  send  in  a  return  of 
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all  his  effects,  he  makes  express  mention  of  his  pets.  It  dates  from  the  year 
1531,  and  is  so  racily  characteristic  as  to  be  entitled  here  to  be  given 
verbatim : — 

"  Be  it  herewith  known  and  notified  to  you,  my  honourable  fellow-townsmen,  by  me.  Master  John 
Soddoma,  in  respect  of  my  possessions  aa  under :-~ 

"  First  then,  I  have  a  garden  by  the  new  fotmtain,  where  I  sow^  and  other  folk  reap. 

"  Then  in  Yallerozzi  a  house  as  my  residence,  not  to  mention  a  law-suit  with  one  Niccolo  de'  Libri. 
In  my  stable  eight  horses,  which  they  call  my  lambs  and  myself  their  bell-wether. 

"  Further,  I  have  a  monkey ;  moreover  a  raven  which  can  talk,  and  which  I  keep  by  me  in  order 
that  he  may  teach  from  his  cage  a  theological  jackass  also  to  speak. 

**  Item  :  an  owl  to  frighten  the  witches,  two  peacocks,  two  dogs,  two  cats,  a  sparrow-hawk  and 
other  birds  of  prey,  six  fowls,  eighteen  chicks,  two  moor-fowl,  and  many  other  birds,  to  name  all  of 
which  would  only  cause  confusion. 

**  I  have  besides  three  more  abominably  wicked  beasts^  to  wit,  my  three  women. 

'*  Lastly,  I  have  thirty  grown-up  children,  and  so  far  as  this  burden  is  concerned,  your  Excellen- 
cies will  doubtless  admit  that  I  am  a  proprietor  in  a  large  way.  Now  whoso  is  father  of  twelve 
children  is  legally  exempt  from  being  summoned  before  the  commune.  And  so  I  commend  you  to 
God's  mercy.    Farewell ! 

"  Sodoma,  Sodoma  derivatttm  M.  Sodoroa." 

In  1507  or  1508  he  was  induced  by  the  wealthy  Agostino  Chigi  to  go  to 
Eome,  where  he  was  engaged  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  together  with  others,  to  paint 
the  Vatican  apartments.  What  remains  of  his  work  in  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura  shows  but  little  study.  He  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  Baphael, 
which  Yasari  says  was  his  own  fault,  "  because  this  animal  (questo  animale) 
frittered  away  much  time  with  his  beasts  and  fooleries,  and  so  neglected  his 
work." 

To  the  same  date  perhaps  belongs  a  work  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  (No.  7, 
Room  I.) — ^a  very  impressive  "  Pietd,"  justly  claimed  for  Bazzi  by  G.  Frizzoni, 
and  the  drawing  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  If  the  "  Leda  "  in  the 
same  room  (No.  56)  is  also  by  him,  as  J.  Lermolieff  maintains,  it  must  belong 
to  a  considerably  earlier  period,  both  subject  and  manner  of  treatment  still 
forcibly  recalling  the  Milanese  master.  Ever  since  his  first  Roman  impres- 
sions, Bazzi  departs  more  and  more  from  the  Leonardesque  style.  He  develops 
and  conforms  his  manner  to  the  modem  spirit  on  the  model  of  Raphael.  By 
this  means  he  arrives  at  a  free  disclosure  of  his  true  genius,  which  skims  along, 
full  of  warmth  and  grace,  carelessly  and  playfully  over  the  waters  of  the 
conventional  world,  until  his  wings  at  last  grow  wearied  and  powerless. 

Still  the  first  impulse  to  this  transformation  must  not  be  ascribed  exclusively 
to  Raphael's  influence.  Yasari  informs  us  that  in  Siena  he  copied  the  works  of 
Giacomo  della  Quercia  (1371 — 1438),  at  that  time  held  in  high  favour.  He  is 
also  known  to  have  possessed  a  collection  of  statues,  and  to  have  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  plastic  art.  He  was  certainly  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
the  antique,  especially  by  the  spirit  of  sculpture,  and  Frizzoni  associates  with 
this  the  natural  fulness  and  round  outlines  of  his  figures. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Rome  on  this  first  occasion  is  not  known  ;  we  do 
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knoT,  however,  that  in  1510  he  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Laca  de'  G^i, 
landlord  of  the  "  Grown,"  in  Siena.  She  is  described  as  a  damsel  bom  of 
excellent  people  ("una  fanciulla  nata  di  buonissime  genti ").  It  may  be  pre- 
Bumed  that  he  now  remained  four  or  five  years  in  Siena,  and  to  this  period  must 
be  referred  ihe  origin  of  his  by-name,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  documents 
pluvious  to  tbe  year  1513. 

The  fresco  of  the  "  Flagellation  "  (No.  205  in  the  Siena  Gallery  and  origi- 


"  Head  of  Roxtma."     (Fomeaina,  in  Borne.) 

nally  in  San  Francesco)  was  also  produced  probably  before  his  second  visit  to 
Rome.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  inspiration,  though  still  defective  in  the  treatment 
of  parts,  especially  the  impressive  features  of  the  Saviour.  The  bare  breast,  on 
the  o&er  hand,  ia  free  from  this  charge,  its  warm  and  fleshly  modelling 
eliciting  the  highest  praise. 

Hie  second  visit  to  Eome  took  place  in  the  year  1513.  About  the  same 
time  the  scholar  Fietro  Aretino  also  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend  Agostino  Chigi 
there,  and  both  he  and  Bazzi  lived  on  very  familiar  terms  with  him.     It  waa 
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now  that  he  produced  his  greatest  work  in  Chigi'^  Villa  Farnesina — the 
'^  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Boxana/'  which,  though  certainly  not  the  most 
important  in  an  artistic  sense,  yet  on  account  of  its  general  SDsthetic  beauty  and 
pleasing  effect,  earned  him  the  greatest  fame.  It  is  based  upon  Lucian's 
account  of  a  painting  by  the  master  ^tion.  "It  represents  a  wondrously 
beautiful  chamber  with  the  nuptial  couch.  Roxana,  an  indescribably  charming 
figure,  is  seated  in  maidenly  modesty  with  downcast  eyes  in  presence  of  Alex- 
ander, who  stands  before  her.  The  couple  are  surrounded  by  laughing  amorini, 
one  of  whom  is  behind  lifting  the  bridal  veil  from  her  head,  and  showing  her 
features  to  the  bridegroom.  Another  is  busily  engaged  in  removing  the  sandals 
from  her  feet  before  lying  down.  A  third  has  taken  hold  of  Alexander's 
mantle,  and  is  dragging  him  might  and  main  to  Boxana.  The  king  himself  ia 
presenting  her  with  a  crown.  Hephaastion,  as  groomsman,  stands  by  with  a 
burniug  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  on  a  yery  tender  and  blooming  youth — 
Hymenaeus,  as  I  conjecture,  for  the  name  is  not  there  given.  In  other  parts  of 
the  painting  amorini  are  playing  with  Alexander's  arms,"  &c.  Bazzi  keeps 
pretty  closely  to  this  description,  whilst  still  in  other  respects,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  amorini^  drawing  largely  on  his  own  poetic  fancy.  These  little 
imps  of  the  bedchamber  were  particularly  at  this  period  much  in  vogue,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  numerous  representations  of  birth  scenes  of  the  saints ;  but 
the  richest  example  of  the  kind  is  decidedly  this  work  of  Bazzi  in  the  Farnesina. 
The  merry  little  rogues  form  a  lively  and  spirited  orchestra  to  the  performance, 
a  paraphrastic  symbolism  of  the  most  ingenious  nature.  In  their  gambols  with 
the  curtain  on  the  canopy  they  mirror  the  various  stages  and  humours  of  love, 
its  coquetry,  coyness,  yearnings,  mysteries,  and  final  triumph. 

Unfortunately,  the  figure  of  Boxana  is  again  defective.  The  head,  a  real 
masterpiece  of  delicate,  charming  conception,  still  retains  much  of  the  peculiarly 
Bomanesque  in  Leonardo's  ideal  of  beauty  (see  the  reproduction  at  page 
474).  One  degree  more  independent  is  the  face  of  the  naked  Hymen,  which 
seems  transfigured  as  if  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  is  altogether  the  most  lovely 
type  of  youthful  beauty  ever  realised  by  this  master.  The  attitude,  however, 
of  this  Apollo-like  figure  is  somewhat  imdecided.  The  noble  figure  of  Alex- 
ander, worthy  of  all  admiration  in  spite  of  the  rather  unskilful  handling  of  the 
drapery,  seems  to  betray  the  influence  of  Baphael.  It  bears  an  unmistakable 
resemblance  to  the  glorious  figure  of  the  guiding  angel  in  his  ''  Liberation  of 
Peter,"  painted  between  1513  and  1514.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  ''  Apollo  and  Marsyas,"  belonging  to  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  and  attributed  by 
some  to  Baphael,  by  others  to  Timoteo  della  Yite,  the  nude  Apollo,  apart  from 
the  Peruginesque  modelling,  also  corresponds  closely  with  this  Hymen..  The 
face  in  particular  recalls  Bazzi's  types. 

The  work  us  a  whole  is  in  any  case  a  highly  important  production  of  his 
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Btill  fresh  and  matured  period.  Here  he  seems  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  in 
truth  his  thoroughly  exotic  nature  must  have  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  subject.  It  is  a  tendency  which  he  seldom  altogether  renounces. 
Its  symptoms  reappear  constantly  in  his  wanton  toumures,  in  the  glowing 
softness  of  the  limbs,  in  the  rosy,  dissipated  laughter  of  the  characters.  In 
course  of  time  he  becomes  in  fact  more  and  more  emasculated  and  unnerved  by 
this  partly  disguised  and  partly  unveiled  effeminacy.  His  art  grows  feeble, 
dull,  and  heartless.  The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  moral  energy  are  apparent 
even  in  his  best  youthful  productions  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  a 
number  of  sesthetic  shortcomings  in  the  *'  Marriage  of  Alexander  "  itself.  But 
the  tendency  breaks  out  much  more  glaringly  in  his  second  Famesina  fresco — 
the  "  Family  of  Darius  in  presence  of  Alexander."  Here  the  greater  part  is 
crudely  smeared  on  by  a  thoroughly  reckless  dauber.  One  only  of  the  female 
figures,  the  one  with  the  ear  of  barley  in  her  hair,  beams  again  with  a  mild 
elegiac  beauty  that  enables  us  to  forget  all  the  rest.  The  type  of  her  features 
reminds  us  strikingly  of  Raphael's  ''  Madonna  di  Fuligno  "  (1511),  but  still 
more  of  the  ^'Comitas"  (Stanza  del  Constantino),  executed  in  oil  after 
Raphael's  cartoon  either  by  G.  Romano  or  F.  Penni,  the  resemblance  here 
extending  to  the  whole  figure.  And  although  this  work  is  more  recent,  all 
three  may  possibly  be  based  upon  one  original. 

In  this  chamber  Bazzi  also  painted  a  "Vulcan  forging  Darts,*'  which, 
according  to  Yasari,  "  was  at  that  time  praised  and  esteemed."  In  speaking  of 
it,  the  same  writer  breaks  out  into  the  following  perhaps  too  severe  remarks : — 
"  Nay,  if  Mattaccip;  who  had  no  lack  of  excellent  fancies,  and  who  was  well 
gifted  by  Nature,  had'  but  devoted  himself  to  study,  he  would  have  greatly 
profited  thereby.  But  his  mind  was  always  turning  on  some  folly  or  other ; 
he  worked  as  the  whim  took  him,  thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  his  fine 
clothes,  wore  brocaded  doublets,  little  mantles  trimmed  all  over  with  gold, 
costly  head-dresses,  chains,  and  other  gewgaws,  good  for  mount'Cbanks  and 
ballad-singers,  certainly  to  the  great  delight  of  Agostino  (Chigi),  who  was 
much  amused  at  such  fancies."  He  further  relates  of  Bazzi  that  he  was 
made  a  cavalier  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  had  been  well  pleased  with  a  **  Lucretia  " 
painted  by  him.  This  is  probably  the  same  "Lucretia"  that  is  now  in  the 
Kestner  Collection  in  Hanover. 

Out  of  the  brilliant  Roman  society  Bazzi  again  withdrew  to  his  more 
peaceful  Siena  in  the  year  1515.  The  most  important  work  produced  by  him 
during  the  ensuing  years  is  the  painting  of  the  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino 
there.  He  worked  at  it  very  intermittently,  and  did  not  complete  it  till  the 
year  1532.  During  the  interval  between  1518  and  1525  all  the  accounts 
concerning  him  leave  us  in  total  ignorance  as  to  his  movements.  Possibly  he 
again  paid  a  more  protracted  visit  to  Florence,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
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the  surmise  that  he  at  some  time  or  other  must  have  ootne  in  contact  with  the 
works  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  even  occupies  a  similar, 
although  by  no  means  as  imposing  a  position  in  Siena  as  those  two  masters  do 
in  Florence. 

The  paintings  in  San  Bernardino  are  again  very  unequal,  some  of  the  figures 
very  beautiful,  but  the  disposition  mostly  poor  and  informal.  The  best  and 
apparently  the  earliest  of  the  series  is  the  representation  of  ''Mary  in  the 
Temple/'  a  maidenly  figure  conceived  with  rare  delicacy,  to  the  left  of  a  group 
of  simple  and  graceful  female  friends.  It  may  be  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful  female  figure  he  ever  painted  in  fresco. 

Amongst  the  best  of  the  series  is  also  the  "  Coronation  of  Mary," — the 
grouping  fairly  well  disposed,  and  the  noble  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  remark- 
able for  its  warmth  of  expression  and  colouring.  The  "  Visitation  "  and  the 
''  Assumption  of  Mary,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  decidedly  amongst  the  most 
fugitive  of  his  productions.  In  the  latter  the  most  satisfactory  features  are  the 
charming  little  angels. 

Besides  these  there  are  also  three  noble  figures  of  saints  by  his  hand, 
amongst  which  the  head  of  St.  Francis,  justly  praised  by  Vasari.  The  re- 
maining frescoes  of  the  series,  executed  by  Pacchia  and  Beccafumi,  bear  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  influence  of  Bazzi  on  these  artists. 

In  the  year  1625  was  produced  the  noble  picture  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  a 
church  banner,  originally  painted  for  the  Compagnia  di  San  Bastiano  in 
CamoUia,  and  now  framed  in  the  IJffizi.  This  delicate  and  most  lovingly 
treated  youthful  figure,  together  with  the  more  decoratively  handled  Sebastian 
in  fresco  in  Sto.  Spirito  in  Siena  (1530),  as  J.  Burckhardt  justly  says,  is 
''  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
more  studied  and  ostentatious  display  of  later  schools.  Here  we  have  genuine, 
noble  suffering  expressed  in  the  most  wonderful  form." 

About  this  time  also  he  began  to  work  at  his  famous  frescoes  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Catherine  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Siena.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  that  which  represents  the  saint  sinking  in  a  swoon  into  the  arms  of  her 
sister  nuns,  painted  in  1527,  and  reproduced  in  colour  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
B.  Feruzzi,  who,  as  a  painter,  was  himself  not  a  little  indebted  to  Bazzi,  used 
to  say  in  reference  to  it  that  he  knew  of  no  one  who  could  paint  fainting  figures 
better  than  Giovannantonio.  The  whole  group  is  moreover  pervaded  by  a  noble 
harmony  in  the  composition,  by  which  this  master  is  elsewhere  seldom  distin- 
guished. On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  Christ  hovering  over  them  is  poor 
and  awkward,  Bazzi  being  as  a  rule  not  happy  in  his  attempts  at  hovering 
figures,  though  he  succeeds  occasionally  with  his  amorini. 

With  this  painting,  which  is  to  the  left  of  a  marble  tabernacle  by  Giovanni 
di  Stefuno   (1466),  there  corresponds  on  the  right  the  picture  of  an  angel 
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presenting  the  consecrated  bread  to  the  saint,  as  she  kneels  transfigured  and 
gazing  upwards.  Close  by  him  another  little  angel  appears  to  her  with  a  cross 
in  his  hand  (see  woodcut  at  page  485)  ;  above  these,  God  the  Father,  Mary 
with  the  Child,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  somewhat  trite,  and  introduced  with 
but  little  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

The  grotesques  on  the  ornamental  side-pillars  of  both  these  paintings 
again  forcibly  recall  those  of  Raphael,  and  indirectly  the  antiques  of  the 
ThermsB  of  Titus.  On  a  side  wall  is  painted  the  beheading  of  a  criminal,  whose 
stubborn  spirit  is  wafted  heavenwards  in  virtue  of  the  intercession  of  St. 
Catherine.  Yasari  justly  finds  fault  with  the  frivolous  conception  and  execution 
of  this  fresco — an  overcrowded  composition  in  which  the  figures  stand  in  each 
other's  way.  It  swarms  before  our  gaze,  and  when  we  look  into  it  more  closely 
it  swarms  also  with  defects.  The  headless  trunk  is  turned  with  fanciful  fore- 
shortening towards  the  observer.  A  soldier  standing  by  makes  an  equivocal 
motion  of  the  leg,  which  looks  as  if  he  were  uncertain  whether  to  reel  back  or 
step  forward. 

By  the  side  of  this  prominent  treatment  of  the  ghastly,  genuinely  Roman- 
esque in  its  way,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of  the  now  developed 
Renaissance,  Bazzi  introduces  a  number  of  trite  ornaments,  a  lavish  display  of 
gestures  and  attitudes,  which,  owing  partly  to  their  superficial  treatment  and 
partly  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  subject,  produce  a  decidedly  discordant 
effect.  On  the  extreme  left  Catherine  kneels  in  prayer,  her  ardent  features 
again  finely  expressed ;  but  still  more  remarkable  are  the  figure  and  features  of 
a  maiden  kneeling  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  with  her  hands  crossed  on 
her  breast,  and  breathing  an  intensity  of  passion  and  a  perfection  of  grace 
that  again  suggests  the  influence  of  Raphael.  In  her  face  more  especially 
we  see  that  noble  inspiration  at  times  peculiar  to  this  artist  in  his  purer 
moments. 

The  chapel  is  moreover  decorated  with  a  wealth  of  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion, including  a  liberal  supply  of  pretty  little  cherubs,  and  in  the  hances  of  the 
chancel  the  figure  of  St.  Matthew  the  Evangelist  is  remarkable  for  its  Michael- 
Angelesque  touch.  Here  also  the  picturesque  backgroimd  of  the  Grst-mentioned 
firesco,  as  on  so  many  of  Bazzi's  paintings,  is  very  noteworthy.  J.  Lermolieff 
("  Zeitschr.  fiir  b.  K.,''  ix,,  178  and  251)  speaks  of  the  resemblance  his  landscapes 
bear  to  those  of  Giampietrino  and  of  Cesare  da  Sesto,  and  he  suggests  that  all 
three  may  have  studied  this  feature  of  Art  under  the  Milanese,  C.  Bemazzano. 
But  Bazzi  here  resembles  Luini  also,  as  well  as  the  three  others,  whilst  he,  more 
than  any  other,  reminds  us  i^  his  landscapes  of  the  antique  wall-paintings. 
The  careless  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  perspective,  thrusting  the  back- 
ground upwards,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he  brings  the  objects  together,  his 
ornamental  treatment  of  the  little  horses,  swine,  and  dogs  in  the  distance,  hii 
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choice  of  coLoiirs,  and  the  general  decorative  effect,  prodace  the  impreaaion  of 


\  - 


"  Sm  Vittorio."     (Town  HaU  of  Siena.) 
some  such  remarkable  relationship,  whether  this  be  the  result  of  a  teviTed 
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tradition  or  merely  a  coincidence.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  any  actual 
historical  connection  with  the  past,  these  adjuncts  themselves  are  particularly 
charming,  bright,  and  genuinely  idyllic.  Those  of  the  Mont'  Oliveto  frescoes 
are  especially  remarkable.  In  the  "  Marriage  of  Alexander  "  also  he  opens 
up  a  sentimental  view  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber  to  the  right,  which  in 
fact  are  seen  through  the  window  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

In  the  year  1527  he  fell  ill,  and,  notwithstanding  his  knightly  dignity,  was 
removed  to  the  public  hospital  of  Siena.  Two  years  thereafter  he  began  the 
painting  of  the  Sala  del  Mappamondo,  in  the  town  hall  of  that  place,  but  did 
not  finish  it  till  1534.  These  frescoes  have  the  advantage  of  representing 
isolated  figures  exclusively.  Hence  both  these  and  the  individual  figures  of 
saints  in  San  Bernardino  avoid  the  jarring  eficct  elsewhere  produced  in  his 
larger  compositions  by  the  inharmonious  crowding  together  of  the  groups.  The 
most  excellent  of  those  in  the  town  hall  is  the  "San  Vittorio"  (1529),  a  figure 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  a  Raphael,  though  somewhat  distorted  in  the  legs 
(see  page  480).  The  little  amorino  to  the  right,  decked  with  flowers  and 
holding  the  town  arms  and  laurel  branch,  recalls  the  amorini  with  festoons  by 
the  side  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  painted  by  Raphael  in  Sant'  Agostino  in 
1512.  Here  again  the  hatching  produces  a  very  mild  and  pleasing  effect.  The 
ruddy,  dim  ground  tone  is  but  slightly  chilled  by  a  quiet,  plum-coloured 
greyish  blue,  to  which  Bazzi  is  very  partial,  and  which  is  perhaps  to  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  Fra  Filippo.  In  his  best  compositions  this  tone  blends  very 
harmoniously  with  the  Lombard  glow  of  colour,  and  this  "  San  Vittorio  "  itself 
is  scarcely  surpassed  in  these  respects  by  any  other  fresco  painting. 

In  the  inner  chapel  of  the  town  hall  there  is  also  a  perfect  gem  by  his 
hand — a  panel  painting  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  originally  painted  for  the  cathe- 
dral. This  serious  study,  with  its  still,  pure  attitude,  its  broad  and  thorough 
handling  of  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  belongs  beyond  doubt  to  his  good 
ripe  period,  and  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  his  skill  at  chiaroscuro,  and 
at  a  natural  adjustment  of  the  transitions  whereby  he  had  already  distinguished 
himself  on  his  first  appearance  in  Tuscany.  In  this  work  the  Lombard  manner 
is  almost  entirely  laid  aside,  and  in  place  of  it  we  detect  a  slight  leaning 
towards  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  his  panel  piece  the  "  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  '*  in  Sant*  Agostino,  painted  in  1536,  and  in  spite  of  the  crowded  com- 
position one  of  his  most  successful  productions.  The  loving  care  with  which  it  is 
painted,  and  especially  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  modelling,  makes  it  seem 
to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  already  mentioned  work  in  the 
town  hall.  Yasari  also  speaks  of  it  with  admiration,  and  one  sees  that  he  had 
here  girded  himself  up  perhaps  for  a  final  effort.  Henceforth  both  his  art  and 
his  repute  go  headlong  downhill  to  ruin. 

T    I 
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No  doubt  he  now  offended  and  estranged  the  Sienese,  more  even  by  his 
indolence  and  dilatory  execution  of  the  works  intrusted  to  him  than  by  their 
feebleness  and  other  shortcomings.  But  his  worst  escapade  was  in  connection 
with  the  wretched  fresco  in  the  market  chapel,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
finish  in  the  year  1537.  He  began  it,  but  soon  laid  aside  his  brush,  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Giacomo  V.,  Prince  of  Piombino,  there  painted  some  few 
pictures,  for  which  he  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  prince,  laden  with 
every  mark  of  friendship,  presented  by  him  with  a  number  of  "  small  deer  " 
from  the  island  of  Elba — in  a  word  he  made  himself  very  comfortable  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  market  chapel.  At  last,  after  waiting  for  a  twelvemonth, 
the  Signoria  of  Siena  sends  him  an  expostulatory  letter,  the  prince  intercedes  on 
his  behalf  and  asks  them  for  another  month's  delay.  The  month  has  long 
transpired,  but  Bazzi  still  fails  to  make  his  appearance.  The  Signoria  writes 
him  again  in  peremptory  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  sends  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  prince,  but  receives  no  answer.  At  last,  four  months  after  their  first 
letter,  and  after  they  had  again  appealed  to  the  honour  of  the  prince,  Bazzi 
presents  himself  with  a  soothing  letter  from  his  patron  and  finishes  off  the 
sorry  painting  in  reckless  haste.  This  occurrence  was  unquestionably  of  great 
detriment  to  him,  and  doubtless  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  led  to  his 
being  supplanted  in  the  public  favour  by  Beccafumi,  who  already  affected  his 
style,  and  was  moreover  painstaking  and  trustworthy. 

And  so  he  soon  went  his  solitary  way  not  at  all  rejoicing.  In  1540  he 
tarried  for  a  while  with  Lorenzo  di  Galeotti  di  Medici  in  Volterra,  where  he 
painted  a  few  indifferent  pictures,  proceeding  thence  to  Pisa,  where  he  received 
some  more  important  commissions  from  Bastiano,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral. 
Lastly  he  executed  one  more  fresco  in  Lucca  in  the  convent  of  San  Ponziano, 
whose  abbot  was  a  friend  of  his.  Thence  he  returned  in  1543  to  Siena,  where 
he  survived  a  few  years  longer,  and  died  in  1549. 

His  last  tolerably  good  work  is  an  altarpiece  painted  by  him  during  his 
stay  in  Pisa  for  the  little  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina,  and  now  in  the 
public  gallery  there.  But  speaking  generally  the  style  of  his  later  years  is 
dull  and  flimsy.  His  Art,  like  the  man  himself,  lacks  the  pith  necessary  to 
recover  and  adorn  itself  with  fresh  triumphs.  In  his  old  age,  which  ill  became 
him,  he  painted  himself  out. 

Bazzi  founded  no  school  of  any  consequence.  For  such  a  purpose  he  lacked 
the  necessary  firmness  of  purpose.  His  pupils,  Girolamo,  named  Giorno  del 
Sodoma,  Lorenzo  Brazzi,  "  il  Rustico,"  and  Bartolommeo  Neroni,  "  il  Riccio," 
are  very  second-rate  artists.  Still  it  is  undeniable  that  Girolamo  del  Pacchia 
(1477  till  about  1540),  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1481 — 1537),  and  Domenico  Becca- 
fumi (1484 — 1549),  were  decidedly  influenced  by  him,  if  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively by  him. 
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A  word  in  conclusion  touching  Bazzi's  "  feeling  for  the  beautiful,"  which 
is  in  general  and  with  so  much  admiration  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  true  that  he 
possesses  it  in  a  restricted  sense,  that  is,  as  regards  the  individual  figures  of 
the  painting,  but  not  at  all  so  certainly  in  the  general  sense,  that  is,  as  regards 
the  work  as  a  whole.  His  colouring  also  may  be  called  "  beautiful"  where  he 
is  in  his  element,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  exposition  as  such.  Still  his 
manner  of  composition  is  not  beautiful ;  his  draperies  are  generally  ungainly, 
slovenly,  and  murky;  but  especially  jarring  and  repulsive  are  his  constant 
laxity  in  carrying  out  the  ideal  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  manifold  faults 
and  irregularities  of  his  draughtsmanship.  With  regard  to  the  ideal  itself, 
such  as  that  of  his  lovely  women  and  pretty  little  amarini,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  we  should  not  be  nearly  so  much  taken  with  them  but  for  a  certain  modern 
air  about  them. 

Bazzi  has  at  all  events  introduced  one  new  type,  whose  expression  lies  in  a 
pure,  human,  worldly  pleasure,  in  the  abandon,  the  faculty  of  enjoyment,  the 
glow  of  feeling  in  human  existence.  But  this  type  fosters  from  the  first  within 
itself  a  conventional  germ.  It  is  often  too  lovely,  too  sweet.  It  lacks  an 
inward  contrast,  it  has  no  **  backbone."  And  even  soft  beauty  can  be  brought 
out  by  force  of  contrast,  without  which  it  becomes  mere  yeast. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  choice  of  a  type,  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  represented.  Apart  altogether  from  occasional  frivolities,  there 
is  already  from  the  very  first  a  tendency  in  his  style  towards  the  superficial,  an 
inborn  disposition  towards  showy  unreality.  And  even  this  weaker  soul  within 
him  does  not  religiously  respect  the  full  rights  of  nature,  which  yet  ever  and 
relentlessly  calls  us  back  to  her  steadfast  laws,  to  her  fixed  and  strictly  organic 
outward  forms,  developed  as  they  are  out  of  independent  and  self-acting 
energies.  He  forgets  the  respect  due  to  essentially  individual  features  and  to 
the  spiritual  and  sensitive  properties  of  the  object,  dealing  with  everything  in  a 
summary  and  wholesale  sort  of  way,  and  aiming  henceforth  at  mere  show  and 
effect.  He  may  thus  no  doubt  attain  to  a  certain  conventional  beauty,  which 
however  will  never  succeed  in  dazzling  the  eye  of  the  judicious  observer. 

And  all  this  points  directly  at  a  lack  of  genuine  manhood.  Precisely 
because  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind  is  too  effeminate  to  penetrate  seriously 
into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  often  suggests  those  trite  and  commonplace 
manufacturers  of  beauty,  that  well-known  class  of  artists,  with  whom  our  lyric 
poetry,  and  still  more  our  formative  Art,  but  most  of  all  the  Italian  Opera,  have 
made  us  familiar. 

All  this  is  at  the  same  time  in  a  special  manner  associated  with  the  dark  side 
of  fresco  painting,  in  which  most  of  his  works  were  executed.  This  technique 
deals  with  the  graad,  hence  has  produced  much  that  is  really  grand,  and  it  has 
given  greater  scope  to  our  artist.     But  it  was  also  injurious  to  him,  owing  to 
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its  rapidity  of  execution,  superinducing  a  certain  off-hand  and  perfunctory 
treatment.  This  must  have  been  not  a  little  demoralising  especially  to  such  a 
ready  artist  as  Bazzi,  who  thought  out  his  design  right  off  while  the  wall  was 
still  wet,  and  in  his  wanton  exuberance  did  not  so  much  as  keep  to  the  forecast 
outlines.  Indeed,  it  is  really  surprising  that  he  did  no  worse,  and  that  in  spite 
of  everything  he  finished  many  works  with  a  love  that  cannot  fail  to  elicit  our 
warmest  admiration.  Such  frescoes  and  panel  pieces  as  these  must  always 
retain  their  true  worth,  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the  observer,  and  ever 
challenging  from  the  Art-critic  a  full  and  worthy  appreciation  of  their  universal 
and  historical  significance. 

Besides  those  described  in  the  text  the  following  works  by  this  artist  are 
also  worthy  of  being  mentioned. 

Period  of  his  Youth. 

In  the  possession  of  G.  Morelli  in  Bergamo,  a  little  painting  of  the  "  Virgin 
with  the  Child,"  encircled  by  three  heads  of  angels,  apparently  by  him. 
Round  painting  of  the  "  Nativity,"  in  the  Siena  Gallery  (No.  68). 
The  "  Ascension,"  in  the  Church  of  Castel  Trequanda  in  Valdichiana. 

Period  of  his  Manhood. 

Altarpiece  with  saints  in  the  Turin  Gallery  (No.  5,  Room  II.),  originally  in 
CoUe  di  Val  d'  Elsa  (about  the  year  1513). 

In  the  Compagnia  Laicale  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Gennaro  at  Siena,  two  pair  of 
ornamental  coffin  pieces,  containing  two  Madonnas,  a  dead  Christ  and  a  crucifix 
surmounting  a  death's  head  and  cross  bones,  and  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
confraternity  in  the  foreground  (1527). 

In  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli  in  Sto.  Spirito  at  Siena,  a  panel  painting 
of  **  SS.  Domcnick  and  Michael,"  in  the  semi-circular  space  above  "  Mary  and 
St.  Alfonso,"  **  SS.  Catherine  and  Lucia."  On  the  wall  enclosing  the  altar 
frescoes — above  **  St.  James  of  Compostella  riding  to  battle,"  to  the  left  by  the 
altar  **  St.  Sebastian,"  to  the  right  *'  Sant'  Antonio  Abbate  "  (1530). 

Frescoes  in  the  stieets  of  Siena :  in  a  corner  of  the  Piazza  Tolomei  the 
"  Madonna,"  of  the  Shoemakers'  Guild ;  at  the  Porta  San  Viene  a  "  Nativity  " 
(1530,  1531). 

Frescoes  painted  for  the  Compagnia  di  Sta.  Croce  of  Siena,  of  which  three 
now  in  the  Convent  of  Sant'  Eugenic,  two  (the  best)  in  the  public  gallery 
(Nos.  341  and  342)  representing  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (flighty), 
and  '*  Christ  in  Hell."  The  latter  everywhere  rather  poor  except  in  the 
charming  figure  of  Eve.     The  type  of  her  features,  as  of  many   youthful 
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cboriaters  in  the  "  Mont'  Oliveto  "  frescoes,  recalls  that  peculiar  to  Francesco 

Francia. 

Panel  piece  of  the  "  Resurrection,"  in  the  Pinakotheca  at  Kaples  (1535), 
Fresco  of  the  "  Resurrection,"  in  the  Siena  Town  Hall  (about  1535). 

Period  of  his  Old  Age. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  the  "  Offering  up  of  Isaac,"  and  a  "  Burial  of 
Christ "  (1541). 
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NICHOLAS  POUSSIN. 

(Bom  in  Yilliers,  near  Great  Andely,  1594  (P) ;  died  in  Rome,  1665.) 


By  C.  a.  Regnet. 


TEAN  POUSSIN,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Andely,  in  Upper  Normandy,  in  the  year  1690.  Instead 
of  laurels  and  wealth,  the  wars  had  brought  upon  him,  as  upon  so  many  others, 
nothing  but  poverty.  However,  his  determination  to  quit  the  service  was  soon 
rewarded  with  the  hand  of  Procurator  Lemoine's  relict,  Marie,  n^e  Delaisement. 
Of  this  marriage  Nicholas  was  the  issue,  but  while  the  hamlet  of  Villiers,  near 
Andely,  has  been  ascertained  to  have  been  his  birth-place,  the  day  and  even 
the  year  of  that  event  still  remain  to  be  settled.  It  is  referred  by  some  to 
June,  1594,  by  others  to  1593,  and  in  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  local  parish 
records  of  the  year  1594  the  point  is  likely  to  remain  undecided.  In  those  of 
the  previous  year  his  name  does  not  occur,  but  the  certificate  of  his  death  on 
November  19th,  1665,  states  his  age  at  seventy-two,  while  on  a  portrait 
finished  in  the  beginning  of  1649,  he  describes  himself  as  fifty-five,  and  on 
one  executed  the  following  year  as  fifty-six  years  old. 

The  young  Poussin  was  to  have  received  a  sound  education,  and  that  his 
schooldays  were  not  quite  wasted,  is  shown  on  the  one  hand  by  the  choice  and 
conception  of  the  materials  in  his  late  works,  on  the  other  by  his  somewhat 
widespread  correspondence.  Still  his  inclinations  turned  from  the  first  more 
towards  artistic  than  scientific  and  learned  pursuits. 

Amidst  the  religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  taste  for 
{esthetics  had  spread  far  beyond  Italy,  though  the  works  then  produced  could 
not  fail  to  reflect  somewhat  of  the  feverish  spirit  of  the  times.  The  most 
opposite  religious  principles  were  now  arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps,  both 
intruding  on  the  domain  of  Art  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  individual 
element.      On  the  one  hand  the  intrinsic  hollowness  of  the  old  superstition  was 
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becoming  duily  more  manifest,  whibt  on  the  other  FrotestantiBm  was  still  too 
young  to  attempt  an  outward  traDBformation  of  life.  Hence  is  easily  explained 
the  contraic'  between  undeniable  inaubstantiality  and  unwarrantable  pretentions 
conspicuous  in  most  of  the  works  of  the  period.  Still  even  in  this  transition  era 
there  is  no  lack  of  decided  artistic  talents,  which,  unafl'ected  hy  the  general  ten- 
dency towards  mannerism,  remained  faithful  to  the  pure  iuspirations  of  nature. 
With  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nations 
of  Central  Europe  began  to  be  agitated  by  a  new  and  mighty  impulse,  that 


gave  for  the  time  free  bridle  to  the  human  passions.  These  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  Art-world  also,  and  to  them  must  be  referred  the  concurrent 
naturalistic  treatment  of  form,  while  the  same  overwrought  spirit  also  shows 
itself  in  a  more  intellectual  conception  of  artistic  subjects.  This  is  moreover 
the  chief  reason  why  painting  was  now  raised  above  the  other  arts,  and 
especially  above  the  colder  art  of  the  statuary.  And  while  artists  yielded  (o 
a  more  unrestrained  and  freer  conception  of  nature,  breaking  once  for  all  with 
the  last  remnants  of  the  typical,  they  also  imparted  greater  dignity  to  genre. 
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still  life,  and  landscape  painting,  branches  that  had  heretofore  occupied  but  a 
subordinate  position  in  relation  to  the  grand  historic  style. 

The  early,  years  of  Nicholas  Poussin  are  coincident  with  this  fresh  impulse 
given  to  Art,  though  the  French  art  of  the  period  was  far  too  eclectic  to  be 
considered  in  any  sense  national. 

The  older  French  painters  had  formed  themselves  on  Florentine,  Roman, 
and  Venetian  models,  and  had  been  little  more  than  mere  imitators.  Thev  had 
on  the  whole  scarcely  got  beyond  the  limits  of  a  respectable  mediocrity,  and 
the  first  germs  of  a  genuine  national  French  School  were  laid  by  Italians. 
Francis  I.,  whose  fostering  care  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  earned  for  him  the 
high-flown  title  of  the  "  Father  of  Letters,"  with  his  characteristic  love  of 
splendour  turned  his  sympathies  more  in  the  direction  of  architecture.  During 
his  reign,  tossed  as  it  was  by  the  storms  of  disastrous  wars,  there  arose  the 
chateaux  and  palaces  of  the  Louvre,  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  Fontainebleau, 
Boulogne,  and  Chambord  near  Blois.  In  order  to  decorate  Fontainebleau,  he 
invited  to  his  court  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Rosso  del  Rosso, 
Master  Roux  de  Roux,  as  the  French  call  him,  and  who  was  formed  on  Michael 
Angelo  and  Parmegianino,  besides  Giulio  Romano's  assistant,  Francesco  Prima- 
ticcio  from  Bologna,  as  well  as  his  associate  and  successor  Niccolo  dell'  Abbate 
from  Modena.  Thus  arose  the  School  of  Fontainebleau,  which  in  its  time 
enjoyed  a  high  repute,  and  which  reached  its  greatest  splendour  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

But  by  this  time  the  School  of  Fontainebleau  had  disappeared,  and  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  France  was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  formal  correctness 
and  carefully  trained  method.  This  first  became  conspicuous  in  literature,  but 
soon  invaded  the  domain  of  Art,  and  here  as  there  with  an  undeniable  nobility 
and  grandeur  of  conception  there  was  associated  a  certain  studied  coldness 
overshadowing  all  genuine  inspiration. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  new  phase  of  thought  was  it«  complete 
development  on  the  foundation  of  the  naturalistic  spirit  mainly  represented  by 
Simon  Vouet.  Vouet,  who  had  taken  Caravaggio  and  the  Venetians  as  his 
models,  stood  alone  amongst  the  artists  of  his  country.  Nevertheless  he  must  be 
regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  the  genuine  French  School,  for  out  of  his  studio 
came  many  of  the  most  famous  painters  in  France,  Eustache  Lesueur,  Pierre 
Mignard,  Charles  Lebrun,  and  others.  Still  there  was  no  lack  of  captious  and 
dissentient  voices,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  Jacquot  Callot,  the  Rabelais  of 
formative  art.  In  his  caustic  etchings  especially,  he  vigorously  lashes  the 
afiectation  inherent  in  the  empty  pathos  of  the  whole  school. 

Poussin's  parents  would  not  hear  of  his  devoting  himself  to  Art,  which 
seemed  to  be  but  a  precarious  calling  at  best.  However,  he  continued  to  practise 
drawing,  according  to  some  receiving  his  first  lessons  in  it  from  Noel  Jouvenet, 
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graiidfiithcr  of  Jean  Jouvenct,  living  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher  of  painting.     But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  his  first  master  vaa  Quentin  Vnrio,  who  was  at 


that  time  engaged  on  a  couple  of  paintings  for  tho  Church  of  Great  Andely.* 
ns.  OronI  An.l.-ly  an.l  LUllc  Anili-'ly.     It  ia  iiitiii.lo 
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Yarin's  work  was  finished  in  1612,  and  the  same  year  Poussin,  now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  left  his  home  and  went  to  Paris,  whether  weary  of  his  parents' 
opposition,  or  because  he  hoped  to  find  in  the  capital  opportunities  of  study 
and  employment  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  provinces.  In 
Paris,  where  he  had  arrived  destitute  of  means,  he  found  shelter  and  support 
from  a  certain  courtier,  said  to  have  been  a  Chevalier  Avic^  of  Poitou. 

His  first  teacher's  name  in  Paris  has  not  transpired ;  but  he  soon  left  him 
for  the  portrait  painter  Ferdinand  Elle  of  Mechlin.  Nor  with  him  did  he 
remain  very  long,  being  anxious  to  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
portraitist.  Equally  brief  was  his  sojourn  with  Lallemand  of  Lorraine,  so  that 
all  the  hopes  he  had  set  on  Paris  seemed  about  to  be  dashed  when  a  new  star 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  In  the  house  of  the  mathematician  Courtois,  a  warm 
friend  of  Art  and  a  member  of  the  king's  household,  Poussin  saw  a  valuable 
collection  of  copperplates  by  Marc  Antonio,  after  Raphael  and  Giulio  Romano, 
and  obtained  the  owner's  permission  to  study  them.  And  now  was  revealed  to 
him  a  world  in  which  he  became  for  the  time  all  absorbed.  ''  He  seems," 
writes  his  biographer  Belloni,  "  formed  in  the  school  of  Raphael,  from  which 
he  certainly  drew  the  milk  and  the  life  of  Art." 

About  this  time  circumstances  obliged  Poussin's  young  patron  to  return 
to  Poitou.  On  withdrawing  from  court  he  invited  Poussin  to  accompany 
him  to  his  ch&teau,  expressing  a  wish  to  have  it  adorned  with  works  by  the 
young  artist's  hand.  Poussin  accepted  the  invitation,  but  only  to  meet  with 
a  bitter  disappointment.  All  domestic  arrangements  were  regulated  by  his 
patron's  mother,  a  lady  void  of  all  artistic  feeling,  who  looked  on  the 
painter  as  an  ordinary  craftsman.  Hence,  in  spite  of  his  utter  destitution, 
Poussin  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  his 
health  giving  way  at  last  under  his  constant  privations.  There  was  there- 
fore nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  Andely,  where  he  found  that  his  flight  had 
long  ago  been  forgiven. 

He  was  now  twenty  years  of  age,  and  remained  a  twelvemonth  at  home, 
his  youthful  energies  soon  recovering  through  the  loving  care  of  his  mother 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  native  air.  But  with  the  revival  there  came 
also  a  yearning  to  visit  Italy. 

He  went  first  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  there  earning  enough  to  carry  out 
this  project,  which  he  was  at  last  able  to  do,  seemingly  in  the  year  1620. 
However,  he  got  no  farther  than  Florence,  thence  returning  for  some  unascer- 
tained reason.  Two  years  later  on  he  again  set  out  from  Paris,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  still  pursued  by  his  old  ill-luck,  and  in  Lyons  a  merchant,  his  creditor, 
threatened  to  have  him  arrested.  On  satisfying  his  claim  Poussin  found  he 
had  still  one  gulden  to  the  good.  The  same  evening  this  found  its  way  into 
the  pocket  of  the  host,   with  whom  the   light-hearted  artist   had  invited  a 
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couple  of  boon  companiona^to  share  his  hospitality,  an  incident  he  was  wont 
years  after  to  laugh  oyer  with  his  friends. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  found  employment  in  the  College  de  Laon, 
where  he  met  Philippe  de  Champagne^  a  former  fellow- worker  in  Lallemand's 
studio.  Poussin  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  eight  years  Cham- 
pagne's senior,  yet  these  two  young  men  seemed  made  one  for  the  other,  and 
in  the  happiest  manner  supplemented  each  the  other's  good  qualities.  Cham- 
pagne was  still  working  under  Lallemand,  but  on  his  friend's  advice  now  left 
him,  and  both  for  a  time  found  employment  with  Duchesne,  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  Queen  Mary  de'  Medici  to  decorate  the  Luxembourg  with 
paintings.  Thereafter  Champagne  returned  to  Brussels,  and  Poussin  remained 
in  Paris,  still  occupied  with  the  thought  of  visiting  Italy. 

The  Jesuits  were  at  this  time  (1623)  celebrating  with  great  splendour 
the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  their  order,  and  of  Francis 
Xavier.  Several  artists  were  engaged  on  paintings  for  the  occasion,  and 
Poussin  amongst  others  received  orders  to  execute  six.  These  he  punctually 
delivered  notwithstanding  the  short  time  allowed  to  finish  them  in.  They 
met  with  universal  approval,  and  he  thus  achieved  a  first  step  towards  success 
in  his  career. 

Amongst  the  countrymen  of  the  Queen-Itegent  settled  in  Paris,  was  the 
poet  Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  by  the  French  generally  known  as  the  Chevalier 
Marin.  Political  intrigues  in  which  he  and  his  family  had  been  involved 
having  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  Naples,  his  native  place,  he  occupied 
himself  with  various  literary  speculations,  and  after  spending  some  time  at 
the  petty  Italian  courts,  at  last  accepted  Mary's  invitation  to  remove  to 
Paris.  Marino  was  not  only  a  warm  friend  of  Art,  but  also  an  intelligent 
connoisseur.  From  the  paintings  executed  for  the  Jesuits  he  detected  Poussin's 
rare  parts,  sought  out  the  rising  artist,  and  received  him  into  his  household, 
where  he  had  every  opportunity  of  working  after  his  own  inclination. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  contrast  in  their  tempers,  both  soon  became 
knitted  together  in  the  closest  friendship,  the  earnest  mood  of  the  painter 
acquiring  such  a  deep  influence  on  the  poet's  susceptible  nature  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  recognised  in  many  even  of  his  later  poems.  Poussin  on  his  part 
was  so  taken  with  his  friend's  wearisome  "Adonis"  that  he  illustrated  it, 
but  whether  commissioned  or  not  is  uncertain.  In  any  case  he  was  indebted 
to  Marino  for  his  increased  love  of  historical  materials  and  for  his  poetic  manner 
of  conceiving  them. 

However,  they  did  not  continue  to  reside  long  together.  Towards  the 
end  of  1623  the  Italian  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Mafieo  Barberini,  had  succeeded  to  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII. 
Poussin   would   have  gladly  accompanied    Marino,  but  was  first  obliged  to 
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finish  a  ''Death  of  the  Virgin,"  commissioned  by  the  Paris  Goldsmiths' 
Guild  for  a  chapel  in  Notre-Dame,  and  when  he  was  at  last  able  to  leave  for 
Rome  he  found  the  state  of  affairs  there  much  less  favourable  than  he  could 
have  wished.  The  new  pope's  friendship  for  Marino  had  cooled  down,  and 
though  his  nephew  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  gave  the  artist  a  gracious 
reception,  all  that  Poussin  could  at  first  obtain  was  the  permission  to  study 
in  the  Barberini  Museum.  Moreover,  soon  after  his  arrival  Marino  withdrew 
to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1625  ;  and  when  the  cardinal  himself  went  as 
legate  to  Paris,  Poussin,  now  a  stranger  to  every  one,  was  for  a  time  compelled 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  by  slaving  for  a  wretched  pittance.  He  is 
known  at  this  period,  that  is,  when  thirty  years  old,  to  have  given  away 
paintings  of  an  average  size  for  twenty  shillings  or  so. 

Still  his  spirits  never  flagged,  but  he  devoted  himself  with  fresh  vigour 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  in  company  with  the  Brussels  statuary 
Francis  Duquesnoy,  "  il  Flamingo,"  and  (he  sculptor  and  architect  Alessandro 
Algardi,  who  later  on  passed  for  the  greatest  plastic  artist  after  Michael 
Angelo.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  merely  with  pen-and-pencil  drawings,  but  also 
made  castings  in  plaster.  The  three  friends  even  modelled  a  group  in  relief 
of  children  at  play,  after  a  painting  by  Titian  in  the  Villa  Ludovici ;  besides 
which  Poussin  was  indefatigable  in  making  drawings  after  Raphael,  Giulio 
Romano,  and  other  great  masters.  According  to  a  well-known  tradition  he  at 
this  time,  jointly  with  Duquesnoy,  determined  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  by  accurate  measurements  of  the  Antinous  and  other  antiques. 

He  also  sought  in  other  directions  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  knowledge, 
zealously  continuing  the  study  of  anatomy  already  begun  in  Paris  under 
Nicholas  Larcher,  although,  as  wo  are  assured  by  Passeri,  the  artistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  time  set  less  value  on  such  knowledge  than  on  superficial 
execution. 

To  the  study  of  nature  he  also  devoted  himself  with  indescribable  earnest- 
ness. For  days  together  he  would  linger  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  city ;  he 
drew  the  grand  outlines  of  the  Campagna  with  a  firm  hand,  and  did  not 
scorn  to  copy  the  humblest  flowerets  and  plants,  so  that  when  later  on  asked 
how  he  had  become  such  a  great  painter,  he  could  justly  answer  "  by  over- 
looking nothing."  His  sketchbook  was  ever  at  hand  in  order  on  the  spot 
to  jot  down  whatever  seemed  worthy  of  attention,  whether  human  beings  or 
animals,  buildings  or  landscape  elements. 

The  Roman  Art-world  was  now  centred  in  Guide  Reni,  Domenichino,  and 
the  school  of  Caravaggio.  Without  despising  the  others  Poussin  gave  the 
preference  to  Domenichino,  although  his  star  was  then  setting  ;  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted  by  the  depth  of  thought,  the  severe  draughtsmanship,  and  the 
thoroughness  peculiar  to  this  artist. 
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DomGniuhiuo  hud  jointly  with  his  rivul  Ouido  Heni  been  commisaioned 
to  adorn  with  frescoes  a  chapel  in  San  Gregorio  on  Monte  Celio.  The  young 
artists  flocked  round  Guido's  "St,  Andrew's  Adoration  of  the  Cross,"  Fousetn 


"  EcaUisy  of  iSt.  Faul,"  liy  Fouaain. 

atone  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  Domenichino's  "  Flagellation,"  of  which 
lie  made  a  copy.  This  procured  him  the  master's  acquaintance  and  access  to 
his  studio,  where  he  drew  from  livinj'  models. 
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Domenicliino  having  soon  after  fallen  a  victim  to  the  implacable  revenge  of 
Ribera  and  Lanfranco  in  Naples,  Poussin  betook  himself  to  the  studio  of 
Andrea  Sacchi,  who  had  acquired  great  repute  by  his  unusual  care  in  the 
choice  of  his  figures,  by  skilful  treatment  of  the  draperies,  and  especially  the 
freshness  and  harmonious  effect  of  his  colouring,  though  in  other  respects  a 
pedant  by  nature,  imposing  needless  restrictions  on  his  otherwise  dull  and 
sickly  fancy.  Poussin,  however,  evidently  succeeded  in  acquiring  many  of 
Sacchi's  above-mentioned  good  qualities. 

Meantime  his  circumstances  had  undergone  no  improvement.  But  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini  now  returning  to  Kome  gave  him  a  commission  for  three 
oil  paintings,  leaving  to  the  artist  the  choice  of  the  subjects.  With  these, 
the  **  Death  of  Germanicus,"  of  which  he  had  to  make  a  duplicate,  and  the 
"  Taking  of  Jerusalem,"  Poussin  for  the  first  time  really  took  his  place 
amongst  the  great  masters ;  nor  was  this  at  all  too  soon,  for  he  was  now 
thirty-four  years  old,  while  his  health  was  far  from  satisfactory.  This  of 
course  affected  the  state  of  his  finances,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  patron, 
the  Commendatore  Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  in  which  he  writes :  "  I  am  nearly 
always  laid  up,  and  have  no  other  source  of  income  except  from  the  work 
of  my  hands. '* 

But  this  very  illness,  the  germs  of  which  he  had  brought  from  France, 
but  of  the  nature  of  which  information  is  wanting,  was  destined  to  bring  about 
an  important  turn  in  his  career.  Amongst  his  fellow-countrymen  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Rome  was  a  certain  Jacques  Dughet.  When 
Poussin  fell  ill,  Dughet  and  his  wife  nursed  him  with  the  greatest  self-denial, 
and  on  recovering  the  artist  thought  he  could  give  his  friends  no  more  appro- 
priate proof  of  his  thankfulness  than  to  propose  for  their  eldest  daughter, 
Anne-Marie.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  Bouchitt^  gives  October  18th, 
1629,  as  the  wedding  day.  Oandar,  however,  refers  to  an  entry  in  the  mar- 
riage registry  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  according  to  which  the  event  was 
not  solenmized  till  August  9th,  1630.  The  Dughet  family  had  long  been 
settled  in  Rome,  seemingly  in  a  good  position,  for  their  daughter's  dowry 
enabled  Poussin  to  purchase  a  house,  the  first  in  the  Yia  Sistina,  close  to  the 
Church  of  Trinitd  dei  Monti,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  residences  of 
Claude  Lorraine  and  Salvator  Rosa. 

Next  to  Jacques  Dughet,  Poussin  entertained  the  most  hearty  friendship 
for  Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  a  friendship  which  lasted  to  his  death  in  1657.  To 
him  amongst  other  favours  he  was  indebted  for  the  order  he  received  to  paint 
a  ''  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,"  which  was  intended  to  be  copied  in  mosaics 
for  St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  only  commission  he  ever  got  from  the  Papal  court, 
and  this  remained  unpaid  for,  as  Passeri  states  on  the  assurance  of  the  artist 
himself.     Strange  to  say,  it  is  also  the  only  work  to  which  he  attached  his 
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signature,  though  whether,  as  Graham  says,  on  the  ground  lest  his  weak 
performance  might  be  classified  with  the  surrounding  masterpieces,  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

During  the  first  decade  after  his  marriage,  which  remained  without  issue, 
he  produced  a  series  of  works,  including  some  of  his  most  important  ones, 
such  as  the  "Philistines  smitten  with  Emerods,"  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines," 
the  "  Raining  of  Manna,"  "  Moses  smiting  the  Rock  for  water,"  the  first 
portion  of  the  "Seyen  Sacraments"  for  Commendatore  del  Pozzo;  also  his 
"  Pan  and  the  nymph  Syrinx,"  his  "  Abduction  of  Armida  by  Rinaldo,"  and 
four  Bacchanals  for  the  all-powerful  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  same 
Cardinal  that  gave  £150  for  the  "Manna"  piece,  which  had  passed  through 
several  hands  after  Poussin  had  disposed  of  it  for  £4  10«.  The  circumstance 
is  mentioned  by  F^libien,  who  two  years  after  the  artist's  death  wrote  for 
the  Academy  of  Painters  a  treatise  on  this  work  full  of  excessive  praise.  Of 
the  miracle  of  the  rock  Poussin  must  have  made  several  replicas,  though  each 
time  introducing  more  or  less  serious  modifications.  The  "  Hercules  and 
Deianira"  was*  also  produced  during  this  period. 

Several  of  his  works  had  now  found  their  way  to  France,  and  the  attention 
of  the  court  had  been  drawn  especially  to  the  "  Bacchanals  "  of  Richelieu,  and 
to  a  "  Triumph  of  Neptune."  Hence  it  was  but  natural  that  Sublet  de  Noyers, 
the  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  the  court  buildings,  should  signalise 
his  tenure  of  office  by  writing  Poussin  to  return  to  France.  But  the  painter 
had  his  Art  more  at  heart  than  the  favour  of  princes,  and  he  showed  so  little 
disposition  to  be  directed  in  his  career  by  the  wishes  of  the  great,  that  he  was 
not  induced  to  obey  the  summons  until  he  received  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  king,  dated  January  18th,  1639. 

Nevertheless  the  negotiations  between  him  and  the  king's  special  com- 
missioner, De  Chantelou,  lasted  two  years  longer.  He  was  promised  3,000 
livres  for  his  travelling  expenses,  the  same  amount  of  yearly  allowance,  free 
quarters  in  the  Tuileries,  and  the  title  of  "  First  Painter  to  His  Majesty."  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  for  the  next  five  years  he  should  not  be  required  to 
paint  ceilings  or  wall  paintings,  while  engaging  on  his  part  not  to  undertake 
any  private  orders  without  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Works. 

It  went  hard  with  Poussin  to  tear  himself  from  Rome,  and  could  he  have 
honourably  procured  a  release  from  his  engagement,  he  would  have  remained 
there,  all  the  more  that  he  had  again  fallen  ill.  At  last,  however,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  1640,  he  set  out  in  company  with  the  brothers  Paul  and 
Roland  Chantelou,  re-entering  Paris  during  the  first  days  of  the  following  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  still  feeble  state  of  his  health,  he  forthwith  set  to 
work  again ;  first  of  all  with  a  couple  of  title-pages  for  editions  of  Yirgil 
and  the  Bible  issued  .from  the  Royal  Printing  Office ;  then  cartoons  for  some 
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high-warp  tapestries  for  the  king's  apartments,  two  altarpieces  for  the  chapels 
of  the  palaces  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  and  Fontainebleau,  several  pictures  for 
Eichelieu,  the  "  Extreme  Unction  "  for  Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  and  many  others. 

Still  the  artist,  whom  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  profession  in  Rome  agreed 
with  so  well,  could  find  no  rest  in  the  gay  and  restless  court  of  Paris.  One 
order  succeeded  another  without  intermission,  each  essentially  different  in  its 
nature,  and  he  was  called  upon  at  one  time  to  supply  title-pages  and  bindings 
for  books,  at  another  ornaments  for  fire-places,  ceilings  and  walls,  and  scores  of 
such  trifles,  and  all,  so  to  say,  to  be  supplied  on  the  instant,  for  the  courtlings 
soon  found  out  what  a  quick  worker  Poussin  was.  His  correspondence  soon 
begins  to  breathe  dissatisfaction  at  this  condition  of  things. 

Meanwhile  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  summoned  to  Paris  to  design  a  thou- 
sand trifles  or  even  to  paint  altarpieces.  Something  greater,  something  really 
important  must  be  taken  in  hand.  Henry  IV.  had  undertaken  to  connect 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  by  means  of  a  gallery.  After  his  death  the 
work  was  suspended,  but  had  been  resumed  by  Lemercier,  when  commissioned 
to  complete  and  at  the  same  time  enlarge  the  Louvre.  But  his  decoration  of 
the  gallery  had  met  with  little  approval,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  give  Poussin  a  commission  similar  to  that  already  carried  out  by 
Rosso  Rossi  and  Primaticcio  at  Fontainebleau. 

He  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  decorate  this  gallery,  the  only  one  then 
standing,  with  his  own  compositions,  and  for  this  purpose  all  that  had  been 
previously  executed  there  by  other  artists  was  demolished.  Now  when  he 
depicted  above  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  serve  as  a  setting  for  the  wars 
and  heroic  deeds  of  the  king  below,  the  idea  so  fully  corresponded  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  current  views  on  the  monarchy,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
prevailing  tastes,  that  there  is  little  need  to  suppose  this  thought  to  have  been 
inspired  by  a  third  party.  Especially  for  the  side  space  lighted  from  the 
street  and  the  great  court  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  fancy,  and  planned  a 
decorative  work  richer  in  thought  and  form  than  any  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
Unfortunately  he  scarcely  finished  the  tenth  part  of  the  project,  partly  because 
still  continually  interrupted  by  fresh  orders  of  the  nature  above  described, 
partly  because  this  work  and  his  very  residence  at  the  court  were  otherwise 
interfered  with  by  the  intrigues  of  such  artists  as  felt  themselves  injured  by 
his  presence  there. 

The  situation  became  altogether  so  uncongenial,  that  after  less  than  two 
years'  residence  in  Paris  he  resolved  again  to  turn  his  back  on  France.  Under 
various  pleas  he  obtained  leave  to  absent  himself  for  a  time,  and  withdrew 
never  to  return.  Not  without  influence  on  his  resolution  was  the  circumstance 
that  the  endless  orders  of  all  sorts  pouring  upon  him  prevented  him  from 
executing  commissions  for  several  friends,  who  had  left  to  him  the  choice  of 
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the  subject.     Accompanied  by  the  already  famous  young  artist,  Charles  Lebrun, 
he  again  entered  Rome  on  November  5th,  1642. 

In  his  house  on  Trinitd  dei  Monti,  whence  his  gaze  swept  far  over  the 
Eternal  City,  he  led  a  life  of  quiet  seclusion.  In  the  morning  he  would  take 
a  stroll  on  Monte  Pincio,  or  through  the  city ;  the  day  was  spent  at  his  easel, 
receptions  being  the  exception,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  either  to  his 
family  or  to  animated  conversation  on  the  terraces  with  friendly  artists, 
men  of  letters,  and  poets.  On  such  occasions  he  was  wont  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  entertainment,  ever  expounding  his  views  with  the  greatest  clearness.  At 
times  however  he  would,  sketch-book  in  hand,  wander  alone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Home,  collecting  rich  materials  for  study.  He  lived  a  simple 
life,  knowing  but  few  wants,  to  satisfy  which  was  all  the  easier  as  he  continued 
to  draw  his  pension  from  the  French  court,  and  had  no  lack  of  commissions. 
Hence  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  occasionally  met  with  that 
Poussin  lived  in  poverty  and  died  in  want. . 

Unfortunately  his  life  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  troubles;  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  constant  sufferers,  to  which  at  one  time  was  added  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  about  his  projects  for  the  Louvre  Gallery,  which  he  feared  might 
have  to  be  set  aside.  But  in  spite  of  his  failing  health  he  devoted  much  of  his 
strength  to  this  and  other  national  works,  not  only  continuing  the  designs  for 
the  Louvre,  but  also  superintending  a  series  of  copies  of  the  first  masterpieces 
in  Home  for  France,  besides  encouraging  with  advice  and  substantial  aid  the 
young  French  artists  residing  there,  so  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  the  directors  of  the  French  Academy  opened  in  Rome  one  year 
after  his  death.  Of  far-reaching  importance  was  the  influence  exercised  by 
him,  more  especially  on  Lebrun,  Sebastian  Bourdon,  Pierre  Mignard,  and 
others,  as  will  be  seen  more  in  detail  further  on. 

His  own  genius  also  now  began  to  develop  itself  in  a  high  degree ;  the  circle 
of  his  thoughts  and  mental  powers  yearly  acquired  fresh  depth  and  intensity, 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  no  traces  are  anywhere  visible  of 
mental  decay  or  of  any  falling  off  in  his  art. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1664,  he  consigned  to  her  last  resting-place 
his  dearly-loved  and  well-tried  companion  in  life.  She  was  buried  in  the  same 
church  where  they  had  been  joined  in  wedlock,  and  his  letter  to  Chantelou  on 
the  occasion  shows  how  deeply  he  was  bowed  down  by  the  loss.  In  June  of  the 
following  year  he  writes  to  F^libien  that  he  has  long  laid  aside  his  brush, 
and  given  himself  up  entirely  to  preparing  for  his  end,  which  he  feels  is  fast 
approaching.  Feeble  hands,  failing  sight,  great  susceptibility  to  change  of 
weather,  combined  with  violent  headaches  he  had  been  subject  to  for  years, 
and  a  lameness  had  gradually  been  superadded,  which  at  length  rendered  him 
quite  incapable  of  walking.     And  so  he  passed  away  as  the  clock  struck  twelve 
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at  noon  on  November  19tb,  1665,  falling  at  last  a  Tictim  to  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  when  71  years  five  months  of  age.   The  next  day  his  remains  were  borne 


"The  Holy  tanuiy,'   Dy  i^ 


to  the  parish  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  attended  to  the  grave 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  San  Luca. 

According  to  Faaseri,  Pouasin  was  a  man  of  stately  carriage  and  handsome 
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figure,  of  severe  rather  tban  friendly  mien,  though  ever  kindly  disposed  to 
others,  a  description  accurately  corresponding  to  the  portrait  of  the  artist 
painted  by  himself.  F^libien  thus  describes  him :  ''  11  me  semble  que  je 
le  vois  encore:  il  avait  la  couleur  du  visage  tirant  sur  roliv&tre,  et  ses 
cheveux  noirs  conmien9aient  a  blanchir  quand  nous  ^tions  k  Rome.  Ses 
yeux  ^taient  vifs  et  bien  fendus,  le  nez  grand  et  bien  fait,  le  front  spacieux 
et  la  mine  resolue/' 

In  society  he  showed  the  same  clear  understanding  that  is  conspicuous  in 
all  his  paintings,  combined  with  a  certain  dignified  manner,  softened  by  his 
natural  kindliness.  In  conversation  he  was  not  free  from  a  certain  sententious 
tone,  somewhat  recalling  Corneille's  style  of  address.  This  tendency,  however, 
never  rendered  him  strained  or  affected,  but  seemed  merely  the  natural  result  of 
his  intensity  of  feeling,  his  love  of  retirement,  and  extensive  learning.  In  this 
respect  he  far  outstripped  most  artists,  being  as  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
anatomy,  perspective,  and  architecture,  as  with  history,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  more  distinguished  nations,  the  poetry  of  all  periods,  and  with  classic 
lore  in  all  its  details. 

To  this  exceptional  erudition,  combined  with  his  unimpeachable  honour  and 
artistic  genius,  Poussin  was  indebted  for  the  great  esteem  and  respect  he  was 
held  in  by  all  who  knew  him  best. 

Poussin's  life  is  mirrored  with  rare  fidelity  in  his  works.  In  both  we  have 
the  same  nobility  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the  same  clearness  and  idealism, 
and  even  the  traces  of  his  hard  struggles  with  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  times  may  be  detected  in  his  undying  productions. 

He  not  only  followed  the  classic  tendencies  of  Art  with  an  iron  energy,  but 
must  be  reckoned  amongst  its  most  radical  reformers.  The  disciple  of  a  school 
in  which  execution  was  more  valued  than  the  spiritual  essence  of  Art,  he  had 
the  courage  and  the  strength  of  mind  to  break  with  its  traditions  and  to 
open  up  new  paths  for  himself.  Yet  many  artists  not  to  be  compared  with 
Poussin,  by  pursuing  the  course  marked  out  by  him,  could  boast  of  far  more 
advantageous  results.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Art  knows 
that  painters  who  had  nothing  to  show  except  the  novelty  of  their  tendencies, 
became  founders  of  widely  influential  schools.  Great  epochs  of  culture  are 
wont  to  be  followed  by  intervening  periods  characterized  by  bad  taste  and 
mannerism,  exercising  an  unbounded  sway  when  accompanied  by  indolence 
and  indifference.    >  These  are  the  halcyon  days  of  mediocrity. 

When  Poussin  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  devout  worshippers  of 
the  Caracci,  he  stood  alone  amongst  them.  It  would  almost  even  appear  as 
if  the  influence  of  the  artists  of  this  period  of  decay  to  a  certain  extent  clashed 
with  his  own.  His  French  successors  almost  without  exception  followed  the 
Italian    tendencies.      Even   with   Lebrun,   although    a    thorough   student   of 
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Poussin  and  krgely  imbued  by  bis  severe  style,  the  Academic  element  is 
strikingly  conspicuous,  through  him  exercising  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
next  ensuing  generation  of  French  artists. 

It  has  been  seen  above  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  Poussin  was 
much  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  antique,  even  carefully  modelling  after  it. 
We  again  draw  attention  to  this  circumstance,  because  it  seems  to  explain  a 
certain  crudity  in  many  of  his  figures,  and  to  account  for  the  want  of  connec- 
tion with  others.  Especially  in  the  works  of  this  period  do  we  meet  with 
this  dryness  and  isolation,  this  want  of  genuine  harmony,  as  is  notably  the  case 
with  his  "  Philistines." 

He  early  acquired  a  great  readiness  of  execution,  and  this  he  succeeded  in 
doing  at  a  time  when  his  outward  circumstances  TiFere  far  from  favourable. 
This  facility,  however,  was  in  his  case  accompanied  with  the  greatest  thorough- 
ness, as  seen  in  the  care  and  neatness  of  the  sketches  drawn  by  him  for  his 
paintings.  But  when  once  satisfied  as  to  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  its 
treatment,  he  displayed  amazing  boldness  and  freedom  in  its  execution,  and  it 
was  this  very  apparent  recklessness  and  neglect  that  gave  occasion  to  Raphael 
Mengs'  well-known  remark  that  Poussin's  pictures  are  properly  mere  sketches 
or  fugitive  drafts. 

If  we  further  remember  that  when  he  appeared  it  was  precisely  the  execu- 
tion that  claimed  most  attention,  we  shall  easily  understand  that  his  simplicity 
of  expression,  and  still  more  of  his  materials,  was  little  calculated  to  secure  the 
consideration  of  his  fellow-artists  or  the  favour  of  the  public,  ever  a  blind 
votary  of  fashion. 

At  that  time  the  painter  most  in  favour  was  Guide  Eeni,  and  both  Italian 
and  foreign  artists  rivalled  each  other  in  the  worship  of  this  most  gifted  of 
the  Caracci's  pupils,  who  presented  the  most  marked  contrast  to  Poussin.  The 
golden  age  of  Art  had  passed  and  was  now  succeeded  by  the  silver. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  seen  every  variety  of  talent  and  every  style  of 
Art  developed  to  the  highest  degree.  Once  the  period  of  its  infancy  had  been 
passed,  men  of  the  deepest  feeling  had  given  new  laws  to  Art,  laws  little 
affected  by  tradition,  but  deduced  wholly  from  its  very  essence  itself.  But 
other  times  had  necessarily  supervened.  The  world  wearies  at  last  even  of  the 
beautiful,  and  yearns  for  a  change,  though  it  be  for  the  worst.  Hence  the 
number  of  great  artists  became  fewer  and  fewer,  while  that  of  their  votaries 
suffered  no  diminution.  The  judges  of  Art  became  at  last  more  exacting^ 
remaining  no  longer  satisfied  with  unstudied  grace  and  liveliness  of  sentiment. 
Still  all  was  not  yet  lost ;  a  remnant  had  survived  of  that  mental  fecundity 
which  for  a  whole  century  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  the 
Caracci,  inspired  by  their  devotion  for  their  predecessors,  and  especially  for 
Raphael,  had  introduced  into  Art  many  elements  that  may  have  in  fact  been 
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considered  as  new,  tbough  tbey  were  themselves  very  far  from  enlarging  the 
domain  of  Art.  They  fancied  they  had  achieved  the  utmost  of  which  it  was 
capable  when  they  succeeded  in  supplementing  grace  and  beauty  of  invention 
by  an  intensified  material  imitation.  They  thought  that  those  inaccuracies  and 
shortcomings  seldom  absent  from  works  in  which  inventiveness  predominates 
might  be  avoided  by  means  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  nature.  In  a  word, 
they  put  reflection  in  the  place  of  sentiment.  They  thus  became  the  founders 
of  the  academic  school  with  its  necessary  issues.  Living  nature,  so  enrapturing 
in  all  its  freedom  and  many-sidedness,  in  the  controlling  hand  of  the  artist  and 
in  the  light  of  the  studio,  lost  all  its  charm.  Kaphael  had  availed  himself  of 
such  models  as  were  patent  to  the  world,  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  his 
sublimest  types  after  them  ;  now,  however,  the  model  itself  became  the  centre- 
point  on  which  the  whole  composition  turned  and  by  which  it  was  mainly 
governed. 

The  exaggerated  prominence  thus  given  to  reality  necessarily  resulted  in  a 
style  of  Art  in  which  all  freedom  and  pliability  were  extinguished,  and  found 
its  most  unreserved  expression  in  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  of  Caravaggio, 
Spagnoletto,  and  the  marvellous  Guercino,  that  most  pathetic  of  all  anti- 
idealists. 

Yet  side  by  side  with  these  there  arose  other  talents  also,  versatile  and  not 
deficient  in  grace.  They  imparted  to  the  realistic  school  an  undeniable  charm, 
based  as  much  on  the  softness  of  touch  as  on  the  choice  of  fine  and  elegant 
models.  At  their  head  stand  Albano,  and  especially  Guide  Reni,  whose  sway 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Out  of  the  same  tendency  was 
developed  the  truly  original  genius  of  Domenichino,  in  whom  we  again  meet 
with  all  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
lacking  in  the  ease  and  brilliancy  of  his  rivals. 

In  order  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  these  eminent  artists,  we  must  above 
all  bear  in  mind  the  influence  exercised  by  them  on  the  development  of  other 
great  masters,  and  especially  of  Poussin.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  advice  of  Domenichino,  and  how  much  he  gained  in  firmness  and 
solidity  by  following  his  instructions  and  those  of  the  other  artists  of  this  school. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  somewhat  dogmatically  that  Poussin  was  not  capable 
of  composing  and  executing  works  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale.  But 
no  sufficient  grounds  can  be  fairly  urged  in  support  of  such  a  charge  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  largest  works  are  not  his  best,  and  that  after  all  the  excellence 
of  a  painting  is  not  measured  by  its  size.  His  fancy  was  sufficiently  quickened 
and  his  taste  cultivated  enough  to  hit  the  mark  in  this  respect  also,  especially 
when  there  was  question  of  introducing  those  rich  architectural  surroundings 
and  those  elegant  accessories  so  peculiar  to  him.  In  this  last  direction  he 
broke   fresh   ground,   no   less  important   than   that   which  a  hundred   years 
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previouely  had  been  opened  up  by  Jean  Gbujon,  Germain  Pilou,  and  Philibert 
Delormei  in  their  perfectly  independent  treatment  of  the  forms  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Poussin  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  oyer  impatient  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 
On  his  return  to  Home  he  wrote,  ''  Plus  je  me  sens  avancer  en  ftge,  plus  je  suis 
enflamm^  du  d^sir  de  me  surpasser  et  de  me  rapprocher  le  plus  possible  de  la 
perfection ; ''  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  talents  poured  out  by 
nature  in  her  works  are  scattered  to  and  fro,  shining  forth  in  different  men  and 
in  divers  places;  that  the  gift  of  discipline  is  neTer  restrieted  to  any  one 
individual,  and  that  the  union  of  all  should  be  the  object  of  study  and  the  aim 
of  perfection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  repeated  visits  to  the  magnificent  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  imparted  their  peculiar  character  to  his  landscapes. 
His  susceptible  spirit  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  stately  biiildings» 
the  glorious  timber,  and  the  attractive  prospects  over  the  waving  lines  of  the 
Campagna  to  the  sharp  yet  pleasantly  traced  outlines  of  the  encircling  hills. 
Hence  arose  those  grandly  conceived  landscapes  pervaded  by  a  profound  sadness 
in  which  he  stands  alone  and  unrivalled. 

Here  the  aged  and  gnarled  trunks  twine  their  boughs  into  a  mighty  over- 
shadowing arch,  beneath  which  two  poor  slaves  are  bearing  the  dead  body  of 
the  virtuous  Phokion  to  the  grave,  while  the  glance  sweeps  over  the  smiling 
plains  of  Athens,  his  ungrateful  country,  that  has  handed  him  the  poisoned 
cup.  Elsewhere  the  marvellous  landscape  in  which  the  divine  singer  Orpheus 
twangs  the  strings  of  his  lyre  amidst  the  nymphs  and  shepherds,  whilst 
Eurydice,  turning  deadly  pale  at  the  snake's  envenomed  bite,  lets  the  flowers 
fall  from  her  basket.  Never  were  the  eternal  contrasts  between  joy  and  pain 
more  strikingly  depicted  on  the  same  canvas.  And  in  the  background  rise  the 
towers  of  a  fair  city,  and  happy  mortals  in  gaily  decked  barks  glide  down  the 
gently  flowing  stream  or  disport  themselves  in  its  crystal  waters. 

The  Italians  of  those  times  gave  more  prominence  to  the  merits  of  their 
brilliant  technique,  attaching  less  importance  to  sentiment.  Poussin  on  the 
contrary  was  not  so  anxious  to  show  the  world  how  skilful  he  was ;  he  sacrificed 
nothing  for  the  technique,  his  guiding  stars  ever  being  understanding  and 
fancy,  and,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  partiality  for  Italy,  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  taken  its  Art  for  his  model  less  than  any  other  contemporary 
painter. 

We  see  that  artists  even  of  the  Titian  stamp  occasionally  attend  more  to  the 
pictorial  effect  than  to  the  leading  thought,  never  hesitating  to  place  side  by 
side  objects  otherwise  in  no  way  connected  together.  Here  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  Titian's  charming  Antiope,  lying  naked  in  a  Venetian  landscape,  while 
country  folk  and  sportsmen  are  passing  to  and  fro,  showing  clearly  that  the 
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master's  only  object  was  to  display  the  beauty  of  the  naked  form,  the  landscape 
and  other  figures  being  introduced  so  to  say  merely  for  the  optical  effect. 

In  this  respect  Poussin,  therefore,  appears  as  a  reformer  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  With  all  his  exuberance  of  fancy  he  still  never  overlooks  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  conception,  and  with  all  his  wealth  of  figures  and  orna- 
mental details  he  is  still  always  the  clear,  sharp  thinker.  He  never  becomes 
trite,  never  repeats  himself,  and  as  he  never  calls  in  foreign  aid  in  the  execution 
of  his  works,  doing  everything  with  his  own  hand,  he  nowhere  attaches  more 
importance  to  an  object  than  is  naturally  due  to  it,  least  of  all  to  the  technique, 
which  he  ever  keeps  subordinate  to  the  main  idea. 

We  have  seen  in  what  high  esteem  he  held  the  great  masters,  and  we  know 
with  what  veneration  he  contemplated  the  works  of  classic  times.  But  even 
there  he  did  not  imitate,  at  least  in  the  way  other  artists  did.  The  purely 
external  forms  of  dress,  buildings,  arms,  and  other  apparatus,  had  very  properly 
in  his  eyes  merely  an  archseological  value,  and  he  accordingly  left  such  things 
to  the  antiquarian.  He  looked  rather  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  conceived  the  human  figure  and  passions,  and  artistically 
represented  them. 

Doubtless  at  the  present  day  there  will  be  many  to  dissent  from  this ;  for 
are  there  not  those  who  even  now  fancy  they  can  revive  the  antique  by  repro- 
ducing details  of  this  sort  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  P  And  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  painting,  but  in  the  other  formative  Arts  also.  And  yet  such 
people  think  themselves  justified  in  shrugging  their  shoulders  at  Raphael 
Mengs !  Verily  one  might  do  worse  than  he  did  when,  in  his  pedantic  way,  he 
hummed  a  Lydian  air  in  order  to  catch  the  inspiration  for  a  painting  of  the 
Madonna. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  a  glance  at  Poussin's  features  is 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  rather  a  man  of  intellect  than  of  feeling.  As 
such  he  also  decidedly  shows  himself  in  his  Art,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects  as  even  more  obviously  in  their  treatment.  His  materials,  once  ehosen, 
he  was  wont  to  examine  from  every  {K)int  of  view,  subjecting  them  to  a  search- 
ing criticism,  endeavouring  to  seize  their  most  characteristic  aspects,  and 
delighting,  so  to  say,  in  submitting  them  to  a  thorough  physiological  dissection. 
But  all  this  he  did,  because  he  had  most  at  heart  how  best  to  give  the  clearest 
and  most  intelligible  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Hence  with  an  almost  painful 
care  he  avoided  whatever  might  disturb  the  unity  of  the  conception  or  impair  the 
harmony  of  the  general  effect.  Hence  also  he  introduced  no  sort  of  secondary 
action  in  bis  compositions,  scorning  to  dazzle  or  blind  the  eye  with  mereti  icious 
accessories. 

He  shows  the  same  conscientiousness  in  his  efforts  to  probe  the  depths  of 
Art  after  his  thoughtful  manner,  as  is  especially  seen  in  his  letter  to  Chantelou, 
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dated  November  24thy  1647,  where  he  has  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  music  of 
the  ancients.  Bellori  has  also  preserved  a  series  of  reflections  by  him  on  the 
nature  of  painting,  touching  on  the  example  of  good  masters,  the  limits  of 
drawing  and  colouring,  and  other  interesting  matters,  which  cannot  unfor- 
tunately here  further  detain  us.  The  same  is  true  of  his  intelligent  remarks  on 
subjects  suitable  for  artistic  treatment,  on  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  on  the 
composition,  the  style,  the  charm  of  colour,  and  so  on,  and  we  may  here  quote  a 
few  words  of  his  on  painting,  in  their  concise  brevity  more  pregnant  with 
thought  than  a  whole  treatise.     In  a  letter  to  De  Chambray  he  writes : — 

"  Apres  avoir  consid^r^  la  division  que  fait  le  seigneur  Fran9ois  Junius  des 
parties  de  ce  bel  Art,  j'ay  os^  mettre  icy  bri^vement  ce  que  j'en  ay  appris.  II 
est  n^cessaire  premierement  de  savoir  ce  que  c'est  que  sorte  d'imitation,  et  de 
la  d^finir. 

"  Definition. — C'est  (la  peinture)  une  imitation  faite  avec  lignes  et  couleurs 
en  quelque  superficie,  de  tout  ce  qui  se  voit  sous  le  soleil.  Sa  fin  est  la  delec- 
tation. 

"  PrINCIPES  que  tout  HOMME  CAPABLE  DE  RAISON  PEUT  APPRENDRB. — ^11  UB 

se  donne  point  de  visible  sans  lumidre,  sans  forme,  sans  couleur,  sans  distance, 
sans  instrument. 

"  ChOSES   QUI  NE   s'aPPRENNENT  POINT  ET   QUI  FONT  PARTIES  ESSENTIELLES    A 

LA  Peinture. — Premierement,  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  matidre,  elle  doit  etre  noble, 
qui  n'ait  re9u  aucune  quality  de  I'ouvrier,  et  pour  donner  lieu  au  peintre  de 
montrer  son  industrie,  il  faut  la  rendre  capable  de  recevoir  la  plus  excellente 
forme.  II  faut  commencer  par  la  disposition,  puis  par  Tornement,  le  d^cor, 
la  beauts,  la  grftce,  la  vivacity,  le  costume,  la  vraisemblance  et  le  jagement 
partout.  Ces  dernieres  parties  sent  du  peintre  et  ne  se  peuvent  enseigner  ;  c'est 
le  rameau  d'or  de  Virgile,  que  nul  ne  pent  trouver  ni  cueillir,  s'il  n'a  ^t^  conduit 
par  le  destin.  Ces  neuf  parties  contiennent  plusieurs  choses  dignes  d'etre  Writes 
par  de  bonnes  et  savantes  mains." 

So  far  Poussin  has  been  considered  mainly  as  a  man  of  intellect,  but  in  his 
works  we  also  see  him  as  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  and  a  most  life-like  limner,  so 
that  it  woidd  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  attached  little  importance 
to  these  qualities.  It  was  precisely  because  he  fully  recognised  their  signi- 
ficance for  the  artist  and  for  Art  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  regulate  their 
flights  by  the  laws  of  reason.  And  if  he  looks  on  pleasure  and  delight  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  painting,  this  proceeds  from  his  kindly  nature,  and  he  at  all 
events  considers  dignified  and  weighty  subjects  alone  really  fit  to  delight  the 
human  heart.  For  the  rest,  there  were  but  few  artists  who,  like  Poussin,  were 
able  to  treat  exclusively  such  subjects  as  corresponded  to  their  own  inward 
feeling.     His  vivid  fancy  moreover  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  whole  situation  at 
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a  glance,  his  clear  intellect  at  once  perceiving  the  discordant  element,  or 
detecting  the  characteristic  and  essential  amidst  all  the  secondary  and  therefore 
superfluous  surroundings. 

In  the  composition  he  held  the  unity  of  thought  as  all-important,  giving  it 
all  due  prominence  in  the  most  agreeable  and  effective  manner,  and  next  to  it 
he  most  valued  a  happy  disposition  of  the  groups  and  a  beautiful  flow  of 
outline.  In  all  this  his  chief  model  was  the  great  master  of  Urbino,  who 
rarely  fails  in  such  qualities,  whereas  in  most  of  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite 
masters  we  not  unfrequently  miss  the  expression  of  tbe  inward  relations  between 
the  chief  and  secondary  figures,  in  a  way  tending  materially  to  detract  from 
our  enjoyment  of  their  works.  During  his  first  stay  in  Paris  Poussin  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Raphael's  productions  from  Marc  Antonio's  engrav- 
ings in  the  possession  of  Courtois,  from  his  method  of  composition  appropriating 
what  corresponded  with  his  own  nature ;  and  if  second  to  that  master  in  the 
inventive  faculty,  he  at  least  often  equals  him  in  depth  of  thought,  though  even 
here  not  free  from  a  certain  studied  purpose. 

In  the  expression  of  the  passions  also  and  of  the  other  emotions  he  follows 
Raphael  and  the  antique,  whose  unsurpassed  excellence  he  on  more  than  one 
occasion  modestly  acknowledges. 

Our  ever-thoughtful  master  attached  great  value  to  the  proportions,  conse- 
quently also  to  his  figures.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  plastic  monumental  art  as 
well  as  of  painting  to  conform  in  this  respect  also  to  the  spirit  of  architecture, 
in  which  they  found  their  chief  mainstay.  From  this  it  naturally  followed  that 
their  proportions  either  grew  into  the  colo'ssal  or  under  certain  conditions  sank 
far  below  the  natural  size.  Instances  are  Michael  Angelo's  compositions  in  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  and  Raphael's  mural  paintings  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura. 
In  the  former  we  see  figures  from  ten  to  twenty,  in  the  latter  scarcely  five  feet 
high.  Here,  therefore,  Poussin,  relying  on  a  principle  based  on  experience, 
according  to  which  in  galleries  pictures  are  generally  viewed  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  to  thirty  feet,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unadvisable  to 
make  a  painting  more  than  twelve  feet  high  or  long.  This  principle  he  mostly 
adhered  to  in  practice,  and  as  he  always  adapted  his  figures  to  the  size  of  the 
canvas,  he  thereby  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  giving  them  an  extremely 
natural  appearance. 

The  result  of  his  anatomical  studies  in  France  and  Rome,  already  referred 
to,  are  naturally  very  plainly  seen  in  his  works,  and  in  his  drawings  he 
evidently  aims  at  the  greatest  possible  fidelity  to  nature.  But  he  shows  quite 
a  special  fondness  for  the  figures  of  children  and  women,  to  which  he  contrives 
to  impart  a  degree  of  grace  and  loveliness  far  beyond  the  usual.  Hence  it  was 
so  far  fortunate  that  he  showed  such  partiality  for  classical  and  mythological 
subjects,  which  afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  doing  full  justice  to 
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the  hunma  figure  ia  geaeml,  and  more  particularly  to  those  of  n-omen  and 
children.  Whatever  value  he  attached  to  the  graceful  fall  of  the  draperieB,  yet 
aa  they  always  more  or  less  concealed  the  still  more  beautiful  forms  of  the 
body,  he  never  failed  to  lay  them  aside  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  at 


all  allowed  of  his  doing  so,  Nowhere,  however,  does  he  aim  at  pandering  to  the 
senses,  treating  the  nude  with  great  delicacy,  and  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its 
inherent  beauty,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  painter  can  be  found  that  handled 
it  so  chustely  as  he  did.     His  female  figures  especially  display  the  greateat 
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elegance  with  all  the  fulness  of  their  fleshliness,  and  even  when  draped  the 
play  of  every  lovely  form  is  seen  in  the  folds  of  the  dress.  In  this  respect  he 
certainly  falls  short  of  his  great  prototype,  Raphael,  still  he  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  earnestness,  grandeur,  nobility,  and  in  some  cases  a  certain  grace 
also.  For  us  his  treatment  of  the  draperies  has  doubtless  become  somewhat 
commonplace,  owing  to  the  endless  imitations  we  meet  of  it,  but  we  should  still 
remember  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  study  of  the  antique. 

It  was  the  high  opinion  in  which  he  held  Art  that  prevented  Poussin  from 
becoming  a  great  colourist.  In  colour  he  saw  something  subordinate,  calcu- 
lated unfairly  to  divert  the  observer's  attention  from  the  main  point.  During 
his  first  stay  in  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of  Titian,  and  doubtless  with  the 
best  results,  as  seen  in  his  ''  Jupiter  disguised  as  Diana  carrying  off  the  nymph 
Kalisto ; "  but  after  that  he  turned  deliberately  from  the  colouristic  element. 
Still  it  is  scarcely  any  longer  possible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  colouring, 
his  works  having  more  or  less  severely  suffered  from  the  way  in  which  the  red 
ground  has  worn  through.  The  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  however,  is 
on  this  point  far  from  unfavourable. 

During  his  long  career  Poussin  painted  three  portraits  only — ^his  own  once 
for  his  friend  Ghantelou,  again  for  a  certain  Pointel,  and  lastly  the  likeness  of 
Cardinal  Rospigliosi.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  all  contemporary 
artists  then  residing  in  Rome  he  considered  Nicholas  Mignard  alone  as  a  master 
in  this  department. 

Amongst  his  religious  pieces,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  there 
are  some  that  would  alone  suffice  to  secure  him  one  of  the  foremost  places  in 
the  history  of  Art.  And  in  connection  with  this  it  is  highly  interesting  to 
observe  how  deeply  he  has  probed  the  spirit  as  well  of  the  Jewish  as  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  how  he  contrives  to  bring  them  both  into  the  clearest  light 
in  the  most  trifling  no  less  than  the  most  important  matters.  His  God  the 
Father  is  entirely  the  stem,  pitiless,  and  jealous  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
and  exacting  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  About  the  brow  of  his  Moses, 
striking  the  water  from  the  rock,  or  with  a  motion  of  his  wand  overwhelming 
the  hosts  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  there  hovers  a  glory  as  of  a  mighty  ruler  of 
the  people.  His  ''  Rebecca  at  the  Well "  is  an  embodiment  of  marvellous  depth 
of  feeling,  a  national  type  of  truth  and  beauty,  such  as  could  alone  arise  in  the 
soul  of  an  artist  that  possessed  an  eye  at  once  open  and  schooled  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  national  types  and  of  special  epochs  of  culture. 

And  how  unspeakably  sublime  appears  his  Christ  in  the  various  situations 
of  his  hallowed  life!  Here  riding  upon  the  ass  and  entering  Jerusalem  in 
triumph  ;  there  dropping  woi*ds  of  heavenly  pity  and  forgiveness  to  the  woman 
taken  in  sin ;  elsewhere  breathing  godlike  utterances  surrounded  by  his  followers 
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at  the  Last  Supper.  And  what  a  blending  of  diyine  majesty  and  human  lowli- 
iless  in  the  Christ  of  his  Passion  pieces !  What  gracious  kindliness  in  the 
Christ  of  his  "  Samaritan  at  the  Well,"  and  in  "  The  Healer  of  the  Blind/'  and 
lastly,  what  awe-inspiring  earnestness  in  the  glorified  Redeemer  intrusting  the 
keys  to  Peter  I 

Amongst  the  limited  number  of  his  illustrations  of  profane  history,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  the  "  Death  of  Germanicus,"  the 
"  Flood,"  **  Diogenes,"  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Theseus  discovering  his  Parentage," 
the  ''Philistines  smitten  by  the  Emerods,"  and  ''Romulus  and  Remus  dis- 
covered by  the  Shepherds."  But  in  none  of  these  works  is  there  exhibited 
such  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  classic  times  as  in  the  "  Testament  of 
Eudamidas;"  while  his  "Taking  of  Jerusalem"  gives  him  a  further  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  to  account  his  extensive  archsDological  lore  in  other  directions. 

For  after  the  subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  those  suggested  by  mytho- 
logy possessed  the  greatest  attraction  for  Poussin.  His  first  works  were 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  world  of  thought,  his  fondness  for  which  was  neces- 
sarily fostered  by  the  immortal  creations  of  antiquity  everywhere  meeting  his  gaze 
in  Italy.  Besides,  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  with  Raphael  at  their 
head,  had  given  embodiment  to  the  classic  legends ;  the  whole  culture  of  the 
time  being  so  rooted  in  that  of  antiquity  that  no  one  saw  any  inconsistency  in 
the  princes  of  the  church  themselves  embellishing  their  palaces  with  baccha- 
nalian scenes  and  the  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses,  fauns,  and  nymphs.  Now- 
a-days  we  have  grown  if  not  more  virtuous,  at  all  events  more  prudish.  In 
dealing  with  such  topics,  however,  Poussin  never  transgressed  the  limits  of 
contemporary  decorum,  and  by  this  standard  alone  can  we  judge  his  composi- 
tions of  this  class,  more  particularly  his  "  Mars  and  Venus,"  and  his  Bacchanals. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  these  mythological  compositions  he  developed  a  grace 
and  loveliness  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  such  a  severe  and  earnest  tempera- 
ment. Instances  are  his  "  Triumph  of  Flora,"  his  "  Triumph  of  Neptune,"  and 
his  "Birth  of  Bacchus,"  besides  numerous  smaller  works,  such  as  the  just- 
mentioned  "  Mars  and  Venus,"  the  "  Nymphs  bathing,"  "  Apollo  and  Daphne," 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia,"  and  others.  It  was  especially 
these  and  similar  compositions  that  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
whole  series  of  charming  little  children,  such  as  have  been  equalled  by  but  few 
others,  and  surpassed  by  none,  and  which,  at  least  according  to  modem 
ideas,  help  somewhat  to  tone  down  the  rather  venturesome  character  of  his  love 
scenes. 

At  the  head  of  his  more  serious  compositions  of  this  class  stand  his  "  Par- 
nassus," with  its  astonishing  wealth  of  animated  details  and  its  overflow  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  his  "  Arcadian  Shepherds."  Here  all  breathes  a  more  than 
earthly  stillness,  while  the  noble  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  the  men,  one  of 
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whom  has  knelt  down  to  decipher  the  weather-worn  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone, and  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  the  young  woman  in  a  light  and  graceful 
attitude  leaning  on  her  husband,  tend  with  the  no  less  unstudied  than  grand 
outlines  of  the  picturesque  surroundings  to  produce  a  thoroughly  poetic  whole, 
in  the  words  of  the  inscription :  '^  And  I  also  was  in  Arcadia,"  breathing  an 
unmistakeable  spirit  of  resignation. 

Allegory  was  popular  in  Poussin's  days,  and  with  his  love  of  philosophic 
revery  our  master  could  scarcely  fail  to  yield  to  this  feature  of  the  times.  StiU 
his  natxiral  disposition  inclined  him  to  cultivate  allegory  less  for  its  own  sake 
than  as  a  means  of  setting  forth  the  leading  thought  of  greater  compositions. 
Hence  with  him  it  is  rarely  the  end,  in  most  cases  the  means  to  the  end.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  animated  composition  the ''  Picture  of  Human  Life,''  in  which 
lovely  women  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  lyre  touched  by  the  hand  of  an  aged 
figure  representing  Kronos  or  Time,  while  the  chariot  of  the  Sun-God  accom- 
panied by  the  Hours  rushes  through  the  heavens,  and  numerous  other  emblems 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  time  and  of  the  transient  character  of  life,  help  to 
further  develop  the  thought  (page  489). 

The  history  of  Herakles  also  was  availed  of  by  him  to  give  deep  expression 
to  his  thoughts  on  life  by  the  medium  of  his  Art. 

His  declining  years  were  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  landscape  painting, 
as  if  to  the  last  clinging  to  nature,  which  everywhere  unfolded  its  highest 
charms  to  his  view.  He  was  the  real  creator  of  the  heroic  style  of  landscape, 
which  Claude  Lorraine  in  his  turn  again  toned  down  with  the  new  element  of 
harmony.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence  exercised  on 
Poussin's  views  of  nature  by  the  grand  surroundings  of  the  Eternal  City,  which 
served  him  as  his  chief  model,  not  only  in  the  landscapes  of  his  historical  and 
mythological  pieces,  but  also  and  more  particularly  in  his  landscapes  proper, 
which  are  unfortunately  less  numerous  than  could  be  wished  considering  their 
great  merits.  And  though  he  may  not  approach  Claude  in  the  luminosity  of  his 
colouring  and  the  seductive  clearness  and  truth  of  his  light  and  aerial  eflects, 
he  at  least  equals  him  in  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  while  unquestionably 
surpassing  him  in  intrinsic  grandeur  of  conception.  Yet  landscape  painting  was 
not  after  all  his  proper  domain. 

With  regard  to  his  technique,  it  may  be  said  to  vary  with  the  different 
stages  of  his  development  far  less  than  is  observed  in  the  case  of  many  other 
artists.  Apart  in  this  respect  from  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  above- 
mentioned  neglect  of  the  colouristic  element,  we  may  definitely  conclude  that  in 
his  case  there  can  be  no  question  of  mannerism  in  the  proper  sense,  but  that  he 
rather  went  on  turning  to  account  a  mass  of  gradually  accumulated  technical 
experiences. 

Poussin  formed  no  school,  as  the  tei-m  is  usually  understood.     The  daily  and 
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animated  association  witli  a  number  of  young  men  would  Iiaye  been  too  much 
opposed  to  the  temperament  of  a  man  naturally  inclined  to  a  contemplative  life 
and  accordingly  ever  fond  of  seclusion.  In  his  later  years  there  was  superadded 
a  feeble  state  of  health  still  further  estranging  him  from  society.  Hence  it  is 
that  our  master  left  not  more  than  two  pupils  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — 
his  brother-in-law,  the  copperplate  engraver  Jean  Dughet,  and  the  landscape 
painter  Gaspard  Dughet,  known  as  Le  Guaspre,  and  still  more  commonly  as 
Gaspard  Poussin,  owing  to  his  adoption  of  his  revered  master's  family  name. 

Jean  Dughet,  feeling  his  incapacity  for  painting,  had  taken  to  the  graver, 
and  under  Poussin's  guidance  engraved  his  master's  ''  Seven  Sacraments/'  the 
"  Birth  of  Bacchus,"  and  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  Gaspard  on  the 
contrary  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  landscape 
painters  of  all  times.  Like  his  teacher  he  aimed  at  a  grand  conception  of  nature 
in  her  noblest  and  most  sublime  phenomena,  and  more  particularly  acquired  a 
rare  mastery  in  the  representation  of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  savage 
moods.  But  he  could  also  admirably  depict  her  in  her  calmer  moments,  such 
pictures  often  breathing  a  deeply  earnest,  often  even  a  profoundly  sad  harmony 
of  a  lovely  and  genial,  at  times  even  of  a  sublime  character. 

But  notwithstanding  his  usually  extremely  retired  habits,  Poussin  could  not 
refuse  himself  the  pleasure  of  associating  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  such 
men  as  Charles  Lebrun,  Pierre  Letellier,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Champagne  and 
Antoine  Bonzonnet,  who  afterwards  adopted  the  name  of  his  uncle  Jacques 
Stella.  Bonzonnet  even  resided  under  Poussin's  roof,  and  all  this  may  have 
induced  some  to  look  on  Poussin  as  the  head  of  the  French  School  in  Kome. 
This,  however,  can  be  allowed  only  in  the  sense  that,  while  in  his  whole  artistic 
development  belonging  to  the  Roman  School,  he  still  retained  his  national 
sympathies,  thereby  becoming  the  intellectual  centre  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  Art  in  Rome. 


CHARLES  LEBRUN. 

(Boin  1619  i  died  I69P.) 


By  C,  a.  Regmet. 


A  CCORDINQ  to  Dezallier,  Lebnin'a  father  came  of  a  distinguiBtied  Scottish 
family,  which,  however,  must  have  been  reduced  ia  circumstances,  as  he 
WBB  himself  nothing  hut  a  somewhat  indifferent  statuary.  Charles,  who  was 
bom  in  1619,  seems  to  have  aoan  lost  his  mother,  as  his  &ther  was  accustomed 
to  take  the  lad  with  him  when  engaged  away  from  home.  On  such  occasions, 
while  bis  father  was  at  work  Charles  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  after  his  own 
fashion  by  taking  sketches  of  all  the  objects  of  Art  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  when  hut  three  years  old  he  bescrawled  the  walls  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  snatched  from  the  fireplace.  His  in  any  case  early  displayed 
talent  found  a  sympathetic  patron  in  one  of  his  father's  employers,  the  chan- 
cellor Siguier,  who  from  time  to  time  interested  himself  in  tbe  lad's  essays  and 
otherwise  helped  to  further  his  studies. 

Charles  made  such  aatonisbing  progress  that  the  chancellor  recommended 
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Um  to  Youet,  at  that  time  at  the  summit  of  his  fame  and  just  then  engaged  on 
a  series  of  wall  paintings  in  the  Hotel  Siguier.  Youet  also  was  surprised  at  the 
young  Lebrun's  precocity,  readily  admitting  him  amongst  his  pupils,  though 
still  apparently  little  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  time  more  definitely,  though  it  may  be  roughly  conjectured 
from  the  statement  of  De  Piles  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  Charles  painted  a 
likeness  of  his  grandfather,  and  a  Herakles  stealing  the  mares  of  Diomede, 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention*  De  Piles  further  remarks  :  ''  II 
n*amusa  point  le  public  par  des  commencements  louables,  qui  fissent  seulement 
pr^sumer  ce  qu'il  devait  £tre  un  jour.  H  fit  comme  le  figuier  qui,  au  contraire 
des  autres  arbres,  commence  par  produire  des  fruits,  sans  les  faire  pr^cMer  des 
fleurs  qui  en  font  les  esp6rances." 

In  those  days  Fontainebleau  possessed  attractions  for  French  artists  second 
only  to  those  of  Rome  itself,  and  it  was  Siguier  again  that  enabled  the  young 
Lebrun  to  proceed  thither,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
careful  copies  of  old  masterpieces.  He  on  that  occasion  made  amongst  others 
the  copy  of  the  "  Holy  Family  "  after  Raphael,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  widely 
known'  through  the  excellent  engraving  of  Edelinck.  With  the  view  of 
promoting  his  further  development,  Siguier  now  granted  him  an  allowance  to 
enable  him  to  visit  Rome,  whither  he  went  in  1642,  not  as  Dezallier  states  iu 
1643,  as  he  could  not  have  in  this  case  met  Nicholas  Poussin  in  Lyons,  as  he 
did  on  that  master's  return  journey  from  Paris  to  Rome.  This  meeting  had 
the  happiest  consequences  for  Lebrun.  Poussin  not  only  freely  communicated 
to  the  young  artist  all  his  own  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  also  contracted  with  him  a  genuine  friendship,  ending  only  with  death. 

Lebrun  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  on  his  Roman  studies  under  the  guidance 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  artist.  Everything  enlisted  his  attention, 
not  only  the  narrower  limits  of  his  Art,  but  the  manners  and  usages  of  all  races, 
plastic  works  of  every  style  and  age,  and  everywhere  Poussin  stood  by  him  with 
advice  and  practical  aid.  In  his  "  Yies  des  premiers  peintres  du  roi,''  Desportes 
gives  a  charming  picture  of  the  intimacy  existing  between  them,  and  remarks 
in  reference  to  Lebrun  that ''  il  s'attachait  sur  I'avis  du  Poussin  &  bien  observer 
dans  les  monuments  de  I'antiquit^  les  diff^rents  usages  et  les  habillements  des 
anciens,  leurs  exercices  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  leurs  spectacles,  leurs  combats, 
leurs  triomphes,  sans  oublier  leurs  Edifices  et  les  regies  de  leur  architecture. 
Enfin,  il  ^tudiait  d'apr^s  le  Poussin  lui-m^me,  et  il  fit  des  morceaux  qui,  dans 
une  exposition  publique,  furent  attribu^s  k  ce  fameux  peintre,  per  exemple  le 
tableau  d'Horatius  Cecils,  celui  de  Mutius  Scaevola  et  un  crucifix  destin^  au 
grand-maitre  de  Malta.  II  en  envoya  aussi  plusieurs  au  chancelier  (Siguier) 
pour  lui  montrer  en  mfime  temps  et  sa  reconnaissance  et  I'usage  qu'il  faisait  de 
ses  bienfaits." 
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Lebrun  also  sought  to  become  a  learned  as  well  as  an  artistic  historic  painter. 
A  letter  addressed  to  his  patron  Seguier,  recently  discovered  in  the  Paris  National 
Library,  and  published  in  the  "  Archives  de  TArt  Fran9ai8,"  in  which  Lebrun 
sends  the  chancellor  a  numbei^  of  studies  after  the  antique,  even  leaves  room  to 
conjecture  that  the  artist  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  archsBological  importance 
than  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture.  At  all  events, 
he  made  drawings  of  the  most  famous  antiques  in  the  Roman  museums,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  at  least  as  fiiUy  interested  in,  and  inspired  by  the 
rich  historic  materials  he  also  met  with  there,  as  appears  from  the  extraordinary 
number  of  arms,  costumes,  and  objects  of  every  sort  with  rare  intelligence  drawn 
by  him. 

After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Rome  he  returned  to  France  rich  in 
experiences  of  all  kinds,  with  a  well-stocked  portfolio  and  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  powers. 

Of  all  the  talented  artists  then  in  Rome  he  considered  but  few  equal  and 
none  superior  to  himself,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  In 
Paris  he  found  Eustache  Lesueur  most  in  favour.  This  artist,  only  two  years 
Lebrun's  senior,  had  also  been  formed  in  Youet's  School,  and  afterwards  more 
especially  on  the  works  of  Raphael  as  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  and  had 
established  his  reputation  by  the  series  of  twenty-two  paintings  illustrating  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  and  executed  for  the  Convent  of  the 
Carthusians  in  Paris.  Li  spite  of  his  partiality  for  Raphael  he  had  succeeded 
in  fully  preserving  his  own  style,  not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  also  in  the 
general  character  of  the  composition. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  Lebrun  exhibited  a  number  of  works,  amongst  which 
a  "Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,"  that  had  been  procured  for  Notre-Dame,  a 
"Moses  striking  Water  from  the  Rock,"  and  the  draught  of  the  "Brazen 
Serpent,"  which  he  later  on  executed  for  the  refectory  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Barefooted  Friars,  besides  several  pictures  for  Siguier.  From  their  number 
they  would  all  seem  to  have  been  either  painted  or  at  least  prepared  in  Rome. 
It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  he  availed  himself  of  this  exhibition  as  a 
preparatory  step  for  an  undertaking  which,  with  the  help  of  his  patron,  he 
began  to  moot  the  very  year  of  his  return  to  Paris.  This  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Painter's  Academy,  in  which,  as  in  the  famous  Academy  of  San  Luca, 
twelve  painters  and  sculptors,  whose  number  was  subsequently  increased,  were 
enrolled,  and  gave  instructions  in  dravnng  after  nature.  Besides  Pierre 
Mignard,  who  on  his  part  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Paris  branch  of  the  San 
Luca  Academy,  the  institution  included  amongst  its  members  Lesueur  and 
nearly  all  the  other  most  distinguished  contemporary  French  artists.  Lebrun, 
to  whom  the  first  Jllace  was  unanimously  awarded,  procured  the  royal  approval 
of  this  academy  in  1649.     Elected  by  lot,  on  May  7th,  1667,  he  opened  the 
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course  of  studies  suggested  by  himself^  and  at  tke  same  time  endowed  the 
academy  with  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  after  the  old  masters,  besides  several 
yaluable  plastic  works.  From  this  day  dates  the  decided  influence  of  the 
artist  in  the  institution,  an  influence  which  soon  grew  into  an  exclusive 
absolutism. 

His  ambition  soon  found  fresh  fuel  in  the  commission  he  received  jointly 
with  Lesueur  from  the  President  Lambert  de  Thorigny,  to  adorn  with  paintings 
his  still-existing  H6tel.  Lebrun  painted  the  history  of  Herakles,  Lesueur  that 
of  Cupid,  soon  after  completing  which  this  artist  died,  in  May,  1655.  His  rival 
had  lost  no  opportunity  to  mortify  him.  While  they  were  working  in  the 
H6tel  Lambert  the  papal  nuncio  came  to  inspect  the  paintings,  when  Lebrun, 
who  did  the  honours  on  the  occasion,  quickened  his  steps  when  they  came  to 
Lesueur 's  works,  until  arrested  by  the  nuncio's  words :  ''  What  fine  paintings 
are  these ! ''  Several  of  Lesueur's  works  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  are  also 
known  to  have  been  maliciously  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  protect  them  by  folding  doors.  But  after  his  death  Lebrun  seemed 
only  anxious  to  extol  his  artistic  excellence. 

Fouquet,  Minister  of  Finance,  engaged  Lebrun  to  decorate  his  Chftteau  of 
Yaux-le- Yicomte  with  allegorical  wall-paintings,  besides  a  handsome  honorarium 
allowing  him  a  yearly  pension  of  £1,800.  While  occupied  with  these  works  he 
got  introduced  to  Mazarin,  who,  at  sight  of  his  cartoon  for  the  ''  Triumph  of 
Constantino,"  suggested  his  painting  the  "Battle  of  Constantino"  also. 
Fouquet  adopted  the  idea,  and  ordered  the  work  of  Lebrun ;  who,  however,  long 
declined  to  enter  the  lists  with  Raphael,  but  whether  through  genuine  convic- 
tion or  assumed  modesty  miist  remain  imdetermined.  Anyhow  the  cartoon 
alone  was  finished,  Fouquet  having  been  meanwhile  superseded  in  consequence 
of  the  famous  garden  entertainment  he  gave  the  King  and  the  LavalliSre  in 
Yaux-le-Yicomte,  and  the  arrangements  for  which  were  carried  out  by  Lebrun 
jointly  with  Moli^re,  ToreUy,  Lutry,  and  Benserade. 

In  the  interval  between  the  monumental  works  in  the  Hdtel  Lambert  and 
the  Ch&teau  Yaux-le-Yicomte,  were  produced  several  other  paintings,  such  as 
the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  for  the  Paris  Goldsmiths'  Ouild,  known  from 
Gerard  Audran's  engraving ;  a  "  Piesentation  in  the  Temple,"  for  the  Chan- 
cellor Siguier ;  the  "  Holy  Family,"  for  St.  Paul's,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  ''  Benedicite,"  and  so  admirably  engraved  by  Edelinck;  the  "  St.  James  the 
Elder,"  for  St.  Germain-FAuxerrois ;  "  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse,"  for 
the  Convent-church  of  Beauvais;  "Christ  crowned  with  Roses,"  for  the 
Carmelite  Church  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  embodying  a  vision  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Austria ;  a  "  Magdalene  and  the  Pharisee,"  for  the  same  church ;  a  "  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,"  also  commissioned  by  the  Queen  fo(  a  certain  Dumetz, 
and  others. 
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Colbert  held  Lebrun  in  no  less  esteem  than  his  predecessor  Fouquet  had 
done,  and  to  him  the  artist  was  indebted  for  the  honour  of  being  named  the 
first  painter  to  his  Majesty,  and  for  the  title  of  nobility  conferred  on  him  in 
1662. '  He  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  King  to  the  highest  extent,  having 
been  summoned  to  Fontainebleau  in  order,  under  the  eyes  of  Louis,  to  paint  one 
of  his  greatest  works,  the  ''Family  of  Darius,"  for  which  purpose  a  studio  was 
fitted  up  for  him  near  the  royal  apartments. 

Louis  daily  passed  an  hour  or  two  with  him,  which  caused  him  to  become 
the  object  of  the  flattery  of  all  the  courtlings,  and  he  was  himself  too  much  of 
a  courtier  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  alluding  in  his  ''  Alexander  "  to  his  royal 
patron.  Nor  was  the  allusion  thrown  away  on  the  King,  who  added  to  his 
other  marks  of  favour  a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  livres,  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
a  highly  complimentary  coat-of-arms,  and  his  likeness  set  in  brilliants,  besides 
appointing  him  curator  of  his  collection  of  paintings,  drawings  and  copper- 
plates, and  director  of  the  Gobelins  manufactory,  and  ordering  all  works 
connected  with  the  formative  Arts  to  be  placed  under  his  control. 

Edelinck  has  engraved  the  ''  Darius  "  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  his  spirited 
touches  concealing  the  colouristic  shortcomings  of  the  original. 

From  this  period  Lebrun  displayed  an  unheard-of  industry.  Whilst  himself 
engaged  upon  a  series  of  more  or  less  extensive  works,  he  inspired  Noel  Coypel 
and  Nicholas  Loir  with  ideas  for  their  paintings  in  the  Tuileries,  drew  the 
sketches  for  the  works  with  which  the  statuaries  Balthasar  and  Gkispard  de 
Marsy  embellished  the  royal  ch&teau  and  gardens,  modelled  with  his  own  hand 
in  clay  and  wax,  and  set  his  stamp  upon  all  and  everything  at  that  time 
produced  in  the  province  of  Art.  While  furnishing  materials  in  his  composi- 
tions to  engravers  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  Audrans,  De  Poilly,  Sebastian 
Leclerc,  Edelinck  and  Picard,  he  took  the  graver  in  hand  himself,  engraving  in 
the  manner  of  G.  Audran  a  number  of  efiPective  and  spirited  plates.  And  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  he  still  found  time  to  arrange  the  details  of  festivities  such 
as  those  in  honour  of  the  King's  marriage,  to  draw  the  designs  for  triumphal 
arches  and  other  decorative  works,  as  well  as  grand  fountains  intended  to 
embellish  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  drawings 
furnished  by  him  for  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  fiimittire,  mosaics,  fireworks,  and 
embroidery. 

At  Lebrun's  suggestion  the  funds  of  the  Academy  were  considerably 
increased,  and  its  statutes  modified  accordingly.  Moreover,  in  the  year  1666, 
on  the  basis  of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  him,  there  was  founded  in  Rome  a 
French  Academy,  with  a  director  at  its  head,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that 

« 

the  young  artists  sent  to  Home  by  the  King  were  duly  educated  for  his  service 
in  matters  of  painting,  architecture,  and  the  plastic  art. 

The  scientific  speeches  and  discussions  held  in  the  academy,  and  in  which 
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Lebrun,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Sebastian  Bourdon,  Nicholas  Mignard,  Van 
Obstal,  and  Nocret  took  an  active  part,  induced  Lebrim  to  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  letters,  without,  however,  thereby  adding  much  to  his  reputation. 
Having  on  one  occasion  read  a  paper  on  the  art  of  giving  artistic  expression  to 
the  emotions,  Colbert  commissioned  him  to  develop  his  thoughts  in  a*  work, 
for  which  Bernard  Picard  engraved  the  illustrations.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
resemblance  between  the  human  and  animal  features,  but  the  manuscript  has 
disappeared,  its  main  outlines  alone  being  preserved  by  Nivelon,  one  of  his 
pupils.  In  the  first-mentioned  work,  however,  he  only  succeeded  in  proving 
that  a  great  artist  may  be  but  an  indifierent  philosopher. 

The  domain  once  entered  on  in  his  ''  Family  of  Darius,"  our  master  culti- 
vated in  other  works  also.  The  battles  of  the  Granicus  and  of  Arbela,  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Indian  King  Porus  on  the  Hydaspes,  afibrded  him  ample 
opportunity  of  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  his  powers  of  representing  serious  and 
exciting  events.  They  at  the  same  time  enabled  him  to  utilise  his  extensive 
archaeological  knowledge  and  yield  to  the  current  of  realistic  tendencies,  which 
had  been  further  strengthened  by  his  studies  of  the  Caracci.  Nor  did  he 
remain  satisfied  with  the  varied  treasures  collected  in  his  sketch-book,  but 
extended  his  studies  to  the  smallest  details,  going  so  far  as  to  have  some 
Persian  horses  drawn  from  nature  in  Aleppo,  for  the  sake  of  their  peculiar 
bridles  and  trappings. 

In  his  ''  Battle  of  the  Granicus,"  Alexander,  who  has  been  one  of  the  first 
to  cross  the  river,  is  represented  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle  fighting  like  an 
ordinary  trooper  for  life  and  victory.  In  the  "  Battle  of  Arbela  "  again  he 
combines  the  marvellous  with  the  real,  depicting  an  eagle  hovering  over  the 
head  of  the  young  conqueror  of  the  world.  And  at  the  '*Hydaspes  "  we  see  the 
King  on  horseback  towering  above  the  rest  with  the  calmness  of  a  demi-god, 
confronting  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  murderous  fight,  while  elephants 
lashed  to  frenzy  are  breaking  through  his  Macedonian  phalanxes.  These 
paintings  have  found  a  worthy  place  in  the  old  hall  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  in 
Paris,  and  have  been  made  widely  known  by  Gerard  Audran's  excellent 
engravings. 

In  1672  Lebrun  lost  his  old  friend  and  patron,  the  chancellor  and  protector  ' 
of  the  Academy,  Siguier.     The  artist  paid  him  the  last  honours  on  the  occasion 
of  his  solemn  funeral  in  the  Church  of  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  as  we  gather 
from  Leclerc's  engraving  and  a  letter  of  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  works  of  this  fruitful  artist,  and  our 
account  must  therefore  be  limited  to  the  better  known  and  more  accessible  of  them. 
Over  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne  is  a  God  the  Father  surrounded 
by  angels ;  in  Notre-Dame  the  already-mentioned  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Andrew ; "  in  the  Carmelite  convent,  Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  the  also 
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aboYe-mentioned  ''  Magdalene  at  the  Feet  of  the  Saviour  in  the  House  of  the 
Pharisee/'  also  a  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  with  angels  ministering  to  him,  a 
Penitent  Magdalene,  and  a  St.  Genevieve  ;  in  St.  Paul's  the  well-known  "  Bene- 
dicite ;  "  in  the  Mortuary  Chapel  a  votive  altarpiece  presented  by  Colbert,  the 
**  Resurrection,*'  with  the  donor's  portrait ;  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
Faubourg  Saint-Jacques,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  an  Annunciation,  and 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
an  Assumption  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  angels  (on  the  ceiling)  ;  in 
the  same  place  the  "  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (an  altarpiece)  ;  in  St.  Ger- 
main-1'Auxerrois  a  St.  James ;  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  de  Beauvais  the 
above-mentioned  "  St.  John  at  Patmos ;  "  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Friars 
the  "  Brazen  Serpent "  also  already  referred  to,  and  others. 

But  foremost  amongst  his  works  in  Paris  are  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  old  Louvre :  the  "  Triumph  of  Neptune  and  Thetis," 
•'  Apollo  in  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,"  the  "Four  Hours,"  and  "  Earth  awakening." 
His  frescoes  in  Colbert's  ohftteau  at  Sceaux  also  deserve  special  mention. 

Lebrun  was  naturally  employed  on  the  decorations  of  the  newly  built 
palace  at  Versailles,  for  no  one  was  able  to  give  more  flattering  artistic  ex- 
pression to  the  hollow  pathos  characteristic  of  the  times,  though  doubtless  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  artist  than  of  Art.  But  he  was  not  only  an  indefatig- 
able worker  himself,  but  also  unerringly  picked  out  the  best  hands  whenever 
he  stood  in  need  of  assistance.  Claude  Audran,  nephew  of  Gerard,  who  had 
already  been  actively  engaged  jointly  with  Lebrun  in  the  Gobelins  manufactoiy, 
Noel  Coypel,  Ben^  Antoine  Houasse,  Jouvenet,  Lafosse,  Fran9oi8  Verdier,  and 
others  worked  under  his  energetic  direction  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  the 
palace,  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  Great  Gallery,  the  Salons  de  la  Ghierre 
et  de  la  Paix,  and  the  Ambassadors'  Staircase. 

For  the  ceiling  qf  the  gallery  painted  in  oil  on  canvas,  he  chose  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  history  of  the  King,  from  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659)  to  that  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  set  forth  in  nine  large  and 
eighteen  small  pictures.  Of  these  some  are  painted  in  grisaille,  in  the  manner 
of  stone  reliefs,  others  in  oval  form,  between  architectural  adornments  and 
panel- work  of  gilt  bronze.  Near  the  four  approaches  to  the  royal  apartments 
terminating  in  the  just-mentioned  salons,  he  represented  a  corresponding 
number  of  open  galleries,  the  balustrades  of  which  seemed  hung  with  rich 
tapestry,  and  through  which  strangers  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
pressed  forward,  visibly  bewildered  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  surround- 
ings— a  palpable  flattery  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  times.  These  paintings  were 
in  fresco,  and  have  since  perished ;  but  engravings  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
The  Ambassadors'  Staircase  he  embellished  on  the  ceiling  with  a  fresco  of  the 
Muses  doing  homage  to  the  King,  coverinfir  the  walls  with  richly  figured 
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gold  tapestry,  painted  in  a  masterly  maimer,  and  representing  four  of  Tan  der 
Meulen's  great  works :  the  sieges  of  Yslenoiennes,  of  Catnbrai,  and  of  Saint- 
Omer,  and  the  battle  of  Cassel.  He  was  altogether  engaged  fourteen  years  on 
these  works  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 


He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  To  his  other  above- 
mentioned  functions  there  had  been  added  that  of  First  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  while  the  Academy  of  San  Lnca  had  against  all  precedent  elected  him 
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its  first  director,  an  office  filled  by  him  for  two  consecutive  years.  The 
dissensions  with  the  Academy  in  connection  with  Charles  Errard,  first  director 
of  the  French  Academy  in  Borne,  had  been  settled  with  Lebrun's  usual 
conciliatory  tact,  and  his  income  of  50,000  livres  enabled  him  to  live  in 
princely  style. 

But  he  also  was  &ted  to  feel  the  fickleness  of  fortune.  Colbert's  successor, 
Louvois,  entertained  hostile  sentiments  towards  him  and  his  favourites,  i^id 
accordingly  in  the  quarrel  between  Lebrun  and  Pierre  Mignard  (see  Li^  of 
Mignard)  he  took  part  against  the  former,  being  in  this  upheld  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Court.  The  King  alone  remained  constant  in  his  friendship  for  Lebrun. 
But  under  the  pressure  of  these  worries  our  master  thought  it  prudent  to 
restrict  himself  to  religious  subjects,  for  which  he  was  least  adapted  by  nature 
and  inclination.  Nevertheless  one  of  these  works,  his  "  Ascent  of  the  Cross," 
procured  him  yet  another  unexpected  triumph  in  1685.  In  order  to  view  it, 
the  King  pointedly  left  the  Ministerial  Council,  and  invited  his  niece,  who 
would  have  passed  it  by  unnoticed,  to  join  him  in  singing  its  praises.  And 
after  remarking  that  artists  seldom  receive  full  justice  till  after  their  death,  he 
added,  turning  with  a  smile  to  Lebrun,  "  But  you  must  not  on  that  account  be 
in  a  hurry  to  die ! " 

He  survived  this  event  but  a  few  years,  dying  on  February  12th,  1690,  in' 
his  residence  at  the  Gobelins.     His  remains  were  buried  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  du  Chardonnet,  which  he  had  long  before  purchased, 
and  for  the  altar  of  which  he  had  painted  his  patron  saint,  St.  Charles,  adorning 
the  ceiling  with  a  guardian  angel. 

Amongst  his  numerous  pupils  were  his  brother  Gabriel,  Claude  Audran, 
Fran9ois  Verdier,  Houasse,  Vernansal,  Lefevre,  and  Viviani,  all  doubtless  wellr 
trained  and  talented  artists,  but  none  of  them  supremely  eminent. 

Lebrun  drew  much  with  the  pencil  and  ruddle,  shading  with  light  hatchings 
from  right  to  left,  and  here  and  there  introducing  light  effects  with  white 
chalk.  He  occasionally  also  made  experiments  with  China  ink  or  bistre, 
heightening  the  effect  with  a  vigorous  use  of  the  crayon.  Still  his  touch  is 
always  at  once  unusually  light  and  firm,  so  that  drawings  by  his  hand  are  not 
readily  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  artist. 

In  order  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  Lebrun,  who  brought  an  industrious  life 
to  a  close  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  that  period. 

The  religious  clouds  growing  out  of  the  Reformation  soon  overcast  the 
political  horizon,  accumulating  a  vast  quantity  of  combustible  materials,  that 
exploded  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  passions  let 
loose,  and  fomented  by  thirty  years  of  a  sanguinary  yet  indecisive  warfare,  were 
reflected  in  the  artistic  productions  of  this  and  the  following  generation.     They 
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found  vent  in  a  method  of  treatment  which  aimed  at  the  utmost  truth  to  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  religious  feeling,  that  during  the  struggle  had 
nearly  everywhere  necessarily  yielded  to  the  political  interests  of  the  moment, 
was  now  again  revived,  at  least  in  those  lands  that  had  remained  Catholic,  and 
the  Art  world  was  animated  by  it  through  the  study  of  the  great  masters 
that  had  flourished  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  Italy  itself,  which  in  matters  of  Art  gave  the  tone  to 
other  countries,  there  arose  the  two  eclectic  and  naturalistic  schools  of  that 
period.  At  bottom  neither  of  them  got  beyond  mere  imitation,  the  eclectics 
taking  as  their  models  the  great  masters,  and  the  naturalists  nature  itself, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  we  meet  with  frequent  transitions  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  blendings  of  both  elements  together.  The  importance  of 
Ludovico  Caracci  in  this  respect  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  tendency 
was  pushed  still  further  by  his  nephew  Annibale,  who  developed  an  astonishing 
activity,  accompanied  everywhere  by  a  rare  faculty  for  grasping  the  subject, 
enabling  him  directly  to  realise  the  spirit  of  nature  as  readily  as  that  of  the 
older  masters  and  of  the  antique.  One  of  his  most  important  works,  the 
famous  frescoes  in  the  Famese  Palace  in  Rome,  was  constantly  under  the  eyes  of 
Lebrun  for  six  years,  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  kindred 
temperament  of  the  French  artist,  as  well  by  their  drawing  as  their  harmonious 
colouring ;  qualities  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  their  otherwise  decidedly 
academic  character. 

His  contemporaries  Nicholas  Poussin  and  Eustache  Lesueur  had  begun  their 
studies  in  Italy  a  short  time  before  Lebrun,  the  former  modelling  himself 
mainly  on  the  antique,  the  latter  on  Baphael's  works,  each  herein  following 
his  own  natural  bent.  For  Poussin  was  more  a  man  of  reflection  and  under- 
standing, Lesueur  of  warm  and  sensitive  feeling.  Hence  Poussin's  works 
appealed  more  to  the  intellect,  while  Lesueur's  were  characterized  by  the 
expression  of  a  mild  and  genuinely  lovable  harmonious  spirit,  associated  not 
BO  much  with  any  striking  vigour  of  treatment  as  with  an  unstudied  nobility  of 
form.  This  was  precisely  the  reason  why  Lesueur  was  less  understood  and 
appreciated  than  his  more  fortunate  rival  Lebrun,  who  in  his  temperament  and 
tendencies  appears  as  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  times,  as  well  as  of 
the  superficial  and  characteristically  unintellectual  views  of  Art  then  current. 
He  accordingly  becomes  the  undisputed  ruler  in  the  Art  world,  under  the 
splendid  but  really  shallow  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Posterity  has  learned  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  Lebrun.  While 
far  from  refusing  him  the  credit  of  distinguished  and  highly  estimable  talents, 
it  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  following  the  general  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  perhaps  yielding  also  to  the  promptings  of  ambition,  he  applied  those 
natural  gifts  to  give  artistic  expression  to  that  theatrical  parade,  that  hollow 
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pathos,  which  constituted  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIY., 
and  to  which  he  imparted  such  groundless  pretensions. 

Lebrun  possessed  vast  productive  powers,  enabling  him  with  rare  facility  to 
give  embodiment  to  the  visions  of  a  vivid  and  versatile  imagination.  To  this 
was  added  an  undeniable  refinement  of  conception  and  a  certain  delicate  sense 
of  grandeur  in  the  disposition,  imparting  an  imposing  character  to  his  compo- 
sitions. Naturally  energetic,  and  keeping  his  ultimate  end  ever  in  view,  more 
deliberative  and  studied  than  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  able  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  with  a  vigour 
that  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  his  fellow-countrymen,  with 
all  their  keen  susceptibility  to  show  and  effect,  and  this  of  itself  will  easily 
account  for  his  triumphs  over  his  rivals  Lesueur  and  Pierre  Mignard. 

He  embraced  a  wider  field  of  knowledge  than  was  usually  at  the  command 
of  artists,  in  this  respect  being  equalled  by  Poussin  alone  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries. But  he  was  less  profound  than  this  master,  dwelling  more  on  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  composition,  and  consciously  parading  his  learning  on 
the  surface,  while  Poussin  worked  it  more  thoroughly  up  with  the  subject. 
One  is  tempted  tg  say  that  Poussin  prosecuted  his  archsBological  and  historical 
studies  rather  to  satisfy  his  own  thirst  of  knowledge,  unconsciously  utilising  it 
in  his  Art ;  Lebrun,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  shine  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  world.    His  '^  Battles  of  Alexander  "  alone  will  suffice  to  confirm  this  view. 

Still  he  was  of  a  reflecting  nature,  whence  his  relation  to  Allegory.  This 
style  has,  in  latter  times,  fallen  into  undue  discredit,  for  in  certain  cases  it  is 
quite  indispensable  to  the  artist.  Nay,  all  Art  seems  in  some  respect  to  be 
essentiaUy  allegorical  in  so  far  as  it  gives  material  embodiment  to  the  ideal 
conception  of  the  mind.  Art  is  thus  akin  to  symbolism,  being  unable  to  express 
the  range  of  its  thoughts  as  such,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  a  definite  and 
perceptible  representation.  But  whereas  the  symbolical  presents  itself  to  us 
from  without  as  something  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
impressive,  Allegory  springs  not  only  from  within,  but  through  ourselves ;  it 
is  the  product  of  our  own  reflection.  Symbolism  takes  its  rise  with  the  dawn  of 
all  culture,  with  all  peoples  constituting  the  first  element  of  Art ;  Allegory  does 
not  appear  until  culture  has  reached,  if  not  overstepped,  the  highest  point  of 
its  development.  It  forms  the  most  marked  contrast  to  that  artlessness  which 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  all  their 
realistic  tendencies,  was  the  period  that  showed  the  most  decided  preference  for 
allegory.  This  appeared  first  in  poetry,  which  was  now  deeply  rooted  in 
antiquity,  and  which,  by  the  study  of  the  classic  poets,  gradually  became  so 
imbued  with  their  spirit,  as  to  end  by  exclusively  adopting  it,  so  far  at  least  as 
was  at  all  possible  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  new  generation  of  poets  still  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  natural  influence,  rendered  society  the  more 
predisposed  to  a  similar  manner  and  style  of  contemplation  and  sentiment. 
How  lasting  this  influence  was  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  it  needed  such 
a  mighty  genius  as  Gothe  to  bring  about  a  successful  reaction  against  the  decay 
that  had  meanwhile  set  in.  Gothe  is  entitled  to  the  great  and  still  far  from  being 
fully  appreciated  merit  of  having  swept  aside  all  my thologico- allegorical  motives ; 
thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  taste,  at  a  time  when  German  no  less  than 
French  poets  were  wont  with  a  love  ditty  to  set  all  Olympus  astir.  Hence 
the  inward  and  outward  reality  and  truth  of  thought  nowhere  asserts  itself 
more  pregnantly  and  more  irresistibly  than  in  his  writings. 

The  poets  of  the  new  era  were  followed  by  the  formative  artist,  to  whom 
had  been  revealed  the  beauty  of  classic  Art.  And  so  mightily  did  this  work, 
that  the  sanctuary  itself  could  no  longer  hold  aloof  from  the  contagion,  raising 
no  admonishing  voice  even  against  the  representation  of  its  own  thoughts  and 
subjects  in  forms  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  All  the  more  readily  did 
profane  Art  revive,  not  the  old.  forma  alone,  but  the  old  ideas  themselves, 
peopling  the  mansions  of  the  great  with  all  the  Olympian  gods  and  personifying 
their  virtues. 

The  literature  and  the  Art  of  the  seventeenth  century  continued  to  be 
swayed  by  these  traditions ;  hence  it  would  be  unfair  to  reproach  Lebrun  with 
still  adhering  to  them  in  common  with  others.  Rubens,  at  all  events,  in  his 
series  of  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of  Mary  de'  Medici,  pushed  allegory 
quite  as  far  as  Lebrun  did  in  his  pictures  from  the  life  of  Louis  XIY.  What  he 
really  is  to  blame  for  is  his  constant  yearning  after  the  novel  and  the  surprising, 
not  resting  satisfied  with  the  rich  stock  of  allegorical  commonplaces  that  had 
already,  so  to  say,  i^uired  the  right  of  citizenship,  but  inventing  a  number  of 
new  and  obscure  symbols,  not  imfrequently  rendering  his  works  thereby  utterly 
unintelligible. 

Another  of  hia  peculiarities  consisted,  notwithstanding  his  realistic  treat- 
ment, in  yielding  to  his  love  of  reflection,  so  far  at  often  to  idealise  his  subject, 
thereby  becoming  untrue  to  nature,  precisely  because  this  idealism  was  not  in 
unison  with  the  subject  itself. 

He  was  as  little  deficient  as  his  contemporary  of  kindred  temperament, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  in  earnestness  and  depth,  nor  are  his  works  at  all  lacking  in 
thoughtful  grasp  of  the  subject.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  at  least  in 
his  larger  works,  he  aimed  at  a  more  dazzling  general  effect  by  a  surprising 
wealth  of  composition,  by  an  unusual  variety  of  situations  and  groups,  and 
through  effective  contrasts  of  great  masses. 

His  drawing  is  generally  broad,  free,  and  firm,  while  his  characters,  with 
all  the  animation  of  the  emotions,  suffer  from  a  certain  monotony  of  expression. 
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Tinder  Bunilar  oircumstaDces  the  same  faces  constantly  occur,  imparting  to  tbe 
pictures  a  trite  appearance,  though  each  of  itself  may  correspond  with  the  actual 


"  The  Magduleae,"  by  Chttrles  Lubrun. 

situation  and  the  intended  expression  of  feeling.     We  feel  that,  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  immense  productiveness,  the  artist  departs  more  and  more 
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from  nature,  sinking  into  a  mannerism  which  disregards  the  endless  variety  of  the 
human  features.  And  on  this  account  Lebrun,  who  would  seem  to  have  formed 
for  himself  a  certain  scheme  of  types  built  on  reflection,  stands  far  below  Poussin, 
whose  very  elegance  prevents  him  from  becoming  monotonous.  Elegant  Lebrun 
can  in  no  sense  be  called,  his  drawing  being  far  too  bold,  and  his  figures  too 
heavy  and  solid,  to  lay  claim  to  this  epithet. 

What  has  been  said  of  his  features  is  equally  true  of  his  gestures  and 
attitudes.  Here  also  we  frequently  miss  the  infinite  diversity  of  nature,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  an  uniformity,  an  inward  emptiness,  a  hollow  declama- 
tion and  theatrical  exaggeration,  the  prototypes  of  which  the  artist  found  in 
the  frivolous  court  of  his  vainglorious  sovereign. 

His  draperies  are  as  a  rule  well  disposed,  allowing  the  outlines  of  the  figure 
to  be  easily  traced.  Here  also,  with  his  usual  conscientiousness  especially  in 
details,  he  takes  into  the  consideration  the  nature  of  the  fabric,  though  still 
inferior  to  Poussin,  both  in  the  nobility  and  variety  of  his  forms. 

His  weakest  side  is  colour.  In  the  presence  of  his  pictures  we  involuntarily 
recall  the  words  of  De  Piles :  "  Les  jeunes  peintres  qui  reviennent  de  Eome, 
passent  ordinairement  &  Yenise  pour  prendre  au  moins  quelque  teinture  du  bon 
colorit :  mais  Lebrun  n'eut  cette  curiosity."  He  suffered  accordingly,  though 
such  a  clear  thinker  as  he  was  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  element.  He  must  have  been  aware  that  it  constitutes  with 
composition  and  draughtsmanship  an  essential  ingredient  of  his  Art.  He  had, 
moreover,  too  thoroughly  studied  Annibale  Caracci  to  be  ignorant  of  the  great 
results  for  which  that  master  was  indebted  to  the  harmony  of  his  colouring. 
Hence  it  is  somewhat  enigmatic  that,  with  all  his  opportunities,  he  never  felt 
any  desire  to  study  on  the  spot  the  magnificent  colourists  of  the  Yenetian 
School.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  the  secrets  of  chiaroscuro  remained  for 
him  a  sealed  book,  and  yet  without  the  charm  imparted  by  it,  the  most  gifted 
artist  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  give  his  work  thorough  finish  and  freedom  in 
the  details,  clearness,  order,  and  connection  in  all  its  parts. 

Doubtless  Lebrun  far  surpassed  his  teacher  Youet  in  this  respect,  in  so  far 
as  he  toned  the  colours  and  brought  them  much  nearer  to  nature;  still  his 
warmest  admirers  must  admit  that  he  recklessly  applied  his  principal  colours 
side  by  side,  without  taste  or  discrimination ;  that  even  his  local  tones,  both  as 
regards  the  draperies  and  the  carnations,  are  on  the  whole  lacking  in  beauty  an^ 
truth,  that  he  applied  them  straight  from  the  palette,  and  that  he  took  too 
little  pains  to  round  off  the  objects  with  that  art  which  produces  on  the 
observer  the  effect  of  truth  to  nature. 

But  all  this  is  true  mainly  of  his  earlier  works,  and  in  his  paintings  from 
the  life  of  Alexander  a  marked  improvement  is  evident  in  this  respect.  He 
hftd  by  this  time  discovered  that  without  a  skilful  employment  of  chiaroscuro 
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a  more  perfect  pictorial  effect  is  absolutely  unattainable.  But  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years  when  he  found  this  out,  and  no  longer  in  a  position  to  make 
good  the  neglect  of  fonner  days.  Hence  it  was  that  his  works  were  decidedly 
improved  by  the  spirited  graver  of  a  Gerard  Audran,  who  removed  numerous 
harsh  touches  and  smoothed  over  many  violent  contrasts. 

His  versatile  genius  and  his  extensive  artistic  acquirements  enabled  Lebrun 
to  cultivate  all  branches  of  painting  with  the  exception  of  landscape,  and  the 
impartial  critic  must  aUow  that,  with  all  hia  shortcomings,  he  was  still  a  great 
artist,  of  whom  France  may  well  be  proud,  though  so  largely  contributing  to 
the  decline  of  Art  that  set  in  soon  after  his  death. 


From  the  Petite  Gnlcrie,  by  Pierre  Mignnnl. 


PIEREE  MIGNAED. 

(Bom  Noveml)er,  1610  ;  died  May  31,  1695.) 


By  C.  a.  Regnet. 


Tj^RANCE  has  produced  greater  artists  than  Pierre  Mignard,  but  not  one 
who  through  his  relations  with  distinguished  contemporaries  became  so 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  history  of  Art.  Poussin  proved  himself  a 
true  friend  to  him ;  Lebrun  justly  looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  rival ;  of 
the  gifted  poet  Dufresnoy  he  was  an  inseparable  companion  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
while  the  great  lords  and  fair  ladies  of  the  period  smiled  on  the  happy  artist, 
because  it  was  then  fashionable  to  be  painted  by  him. 

It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  spirited  likeness  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  one  of  the 
cleverest  though  at  the  same  time  moat  turbulent  men  of  the  times ;  that  of 
the  aristocratic  demagogue  who  with  De  Cond^  was  the  soul  of  the  Fronde, 
and  who  after  fifteen  months  in  the  Bastille  spent  nearly  as  many  years  in 
wandering  up  and  down  Europe,  in  order  after  Mazarines  death  to  devote 
himself  to  learned  pursuits  in  Paris,  as  a  simple  abb^  of  St.  Denis.  The  same 
hand  painted  Mazarini,  who  from  an  obscure  Sicilian  nobleman  became  the 
ruler  of  France  and  its  queen,  and  who  craftily  completed  the  fabric  of  des- 
potism begun  by  his  great  predecessor  Richelieu.  Here  also  we  have  Bossuet, 
founder  of  the  shortlived  liberties  of  the  Gallic  Church ;  Boileau,  for  a  whole 
century  the  lawgiver  in  all  matters  of  taste  for  France,  and  who  by  his  satires 
scared  the  dull  poetasters  of  his  time  from  Parnassus — a  mild,  dignified  man, 
and  as  Madame  S^vign^  remarked,  relentless  in  his  verses  only ;  Lafontaine, 
the  greatest  fable-writer  in  French  literature ;  Racine,  its  greatest  tragic  poet 
and  shrewdest  prober  of  the  female  heart;  Moliere,  its  greatest  comic  poet 
and  satirist ;  Chapelle,  the  spirited  critic,  and  Scarron,  of  irrepressible  humour. 
Lastly,  fair  and  courtly  dames,  such  as  the  never-changing,  witty,  and  shrewd 
Ninon,  the  sentimental  Lavalliere,  who  in  her  thirtieth  year  took  the  veil  to 
do  penance  for  her  sins ;  the  shallow  and  disdainful  Fontanges,  the  charming 
but  ambitious  Montespan,  and  the  bigoted  Maintenon,  with  all  of  whom  our 
artist  was  on  more  or  less  friendly  terms. 

Mignard  was  formed  by  nature  to  move  with  ease  and  dignity  in  such 
society.     Richly  endowed  with  many  varied  qualities,  of  an  active  and  enter- 
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prising  spirit,  lively  fancy,  shrewd  and  quick  judgment,  sure  eye  and  intense 
devotion  to  his  Art,  he  was  an  artist  that  seeks  not  merely  to  please  our  eye 
hut  also  to  elevate  our  soul,  and  who  succeeds  in  doing  so,  for  he  is  himself 
no  stranger  to  the  exalted  and  dignified,  though  his  proper  element  be  the 
graceful  and  charming. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  lived  at  Troyes  one 
Pierre  Mignard,  a  retired  officer  sprung  from  an  English  family  that  had 
settled  in  Champagne  two  generations  previously.  To  him  were  bom  two 
sons,  Nicholas  and  Pierre.  The  latter,  five  years  his  brother's  junior,  was 
born  at  Troyes  in  November,  1610.  Both  of  them  adopted  painting  as  a 
profession,  Nicholas  at  an  early  date  acquiring  a  certain  reputation  in  it  He 
was  afterwards  known  as  of  Avignon  from  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  and 
was  most  distinguished  as  a  portraitist,  though  also  esteemed  as  a  talented 
historic  painter.  He  died  in  Paris,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painters 
and  Sculptors  there. 

His  father  would  have  liked  to  see  Pierre  enter  for  the  medical  profession ; 
but  he  soon  showed  such  a  decided  preference  and  taste  for  painting  that 
when  only  eleven  years  old  he  drew  from  memory  a  portrait  for  his  father, 
who  thereupon  readily  gave  up  his  plan,  and  next  year  sent  him  to  a  certain 
Jean  Boucher  at  Bourges.  Boucher  had  studied  in  Italy,  though  retaining 
the  French  style,  and  passing  in  the  provinces  as  an  excellent  painter.  Pierre 
however  remained  only  one  year  in  Bourges,  then  returning  to  Troyes,  in  order 
to  learn  drawing  under  the  direction  of  the  able  statuary,  Fran9ois  Gentil. 

The  importance  of  Fontainebleau  for  the  development  of  French  Art  at 
that  time  had  already  made  itself  felt  elsewhere.  Nicholas  Mignard  had 
continued  his  studies  there,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  works  of 
Freminet,  Primaticcio,  Rosso  Rossi,  and  Nicola  da  Modena.  Pierre  now  fol« 
lowed  his  brother  thither,  for  it  was  the  natural  resort  of  many  young  artists 
who  had  not  the  means  to  visit  the  Eternal  City.  In  order  to  supply  them 
with  all  proper  materials  for  their  studies,  Francis  I.  had  in  1540  commis- 
sioned Primaticcio  to  bring  to  Fontainebleau  no  less  than  124  casts,  including 
the  Yenus  de'  Medici,  the  Laocoon,  &c.,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
excellent  plaster  busts. 

After  two  years'  diligent  study  here  Pierre  returned  to  Troyes,  on  his  way 
through  which  place  Marshal  de  Yitry  had  soon  after  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  works  of  our  artist,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was  so 
astonished  at  them,  that  after  consulting  with  the  father,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  during  the  wars,  he  engaged  Pierre  to  adorn  with  wall  paintings 
the  chapel  of  his  chateau  of  Coubert- en-Brie,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
Paris. 

The  statement  of  Perrault  must  be  accordingly  taken  with  great  reserve. 
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to  the  effect  that  while  a  medical  student  he  took  advantage  of  his  master's 
visits  in  order  to  draw  his  patients  and  their  attendants,  and  that  he  moreover 
drew  excellent  likenesses  of  this  physician's  wife  and  children,  although  then 
only  twelve  years  old.  At  such  an  age  it  would  have  been  even  at  that  time 
scarcely  possible  to  take  practical  lessons  in  medicine. 

The  marshal's  commission  was  executed  by  Pierre  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
and  he  was  otherwise  so  well  pleased  with  the  bright  young  student  that  he 
took  him  to  Paris  and  induced  Youet,  first  painter  to  the  King,  to  make  room 
for  him  in  his  studio.  Thanks  to  his  great  application,  the  pupil  soon  came 
so  near  the  excellence  of  the  master  that  the  works  of  both  were  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken  for  each  other.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  progress 
Pierre  was  appointed  drawing-master  to  Anne  Marie  Louise  of  Orleans, 
daughter  of  Gaston,  only  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  to  Marie  de  Bourbon, 
Duchess  of  Montpensier. 

The  proud  Youet  on  his  part  showed  him  no  slight  mark  of  consideration 
by  offering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  But  as  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  condition  that  Pierre  should  settle  permanently  in  Paris,  the  young  man, 
with  Italy  ever  present  to  his  eyes,  declined  the  honourable  proposal,  which 
seemed  irreconcileable  with  the  interests  of  his  profession.  According,  how- 
ever, to  a  statement  of  Monville's,  this  would  seem  not  to  have  been  the  only 
motive  of  our  artist,  who  had  already  conceived  an  affection  for  another  lady. 
This  may  possibly  have  been  Mademoiselle  of  Orleans  herself,  for  Monville 
speaks  expressly  of  one  of  Mignard's  female  pupils.  Jf  this  was  really  the 
case  Pierre  may  have  thought  it  doubly  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to  quit 
so  dangerous  an  atmosphere.  His  wish  to  visit  Italy  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  sight  of  a  number  of  paintings  of  Italian  masters  brought  by  Marshal 
de  Crequy  from  Rome  in  1634.  He  accordingly  set  out  in  March,  1635,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  April  arrived  in  the  Ete^tnal  City,  where  numerous  French 
artists  were  at  that  time  pursuing  their  studies,  amongst  them  Pousfdn, 
Gaspard  Dughet,  Claude  Lorraine,  Sebastian  Leclerc,  Chapron,  Gabrie  INaud^, 
and  others. 

The  first  of  his  countrymen  that  he  met  in  Rome  was  Charles  Alphonse 
Dufresnoy,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow- student  and  warm  friend  in 
Youet's  studio,  and  who  had  also  been  intended  for  a  physician  and  educated 
with  a  view  to  that  profession.  But  he  had  poetry  more  at  heart  than 
medicine,  and  ultimately  took  to  painting.  Having  disagreed  with  his  father 
on  this  account,  he  came  to  Rome  in  1633,  where  he  was  in  a  very  reduced 
state  when  he  met  Mignard,  who  proved  a  true  friend  in  his  need.  Henoe* 
forth  both  friends  lived  and  studied  together,  and  had  but  one  purse  and  all 
else  in  common,  so  that  they  came  to  be  known  as  the  inseparable  pair,  as 
related  by  Felibien,  who  knew  them  in  Rome.     Their  friendship  was  of  mutual 
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service  to  them  in  their  profession  also.  Dafresnoy  possessed  less  technical 
experience,  hut  more  theoretical  knowledge  and  finer  thoughts,  while  Mignard 
had  acquired  a  considerahle  amount  of  practical  skill,  and  could  not  fail  to  profit 
hy  his  intercourse  with  his  well-informed  friend. 

We  have  seen  that  Mignard  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Vouet,  who 
commonly  passes  for  the  artist  who  inspired  the  great  movement  that  made 
an  era  in  the  French  Art  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Vouet  visited 
Italy,  where  the  local  art  was  already  affected  by  the  scholastic  spirit,  the 
naturalists  and  the  idealists  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  open  warfare.  Yet 
they  had  little  right  to  reproach  each  other  with  aught,  for  both  had  equally 
abandoned  nature,  and  while  •wrangling  over  secondary  matters  had  lost  sight 
of  the  true  essence  of  Art. 

Youet  himself  lacked  originality,  bat  was  versatile  and  easily  susceptible 
to  outward  impressions.  Hence  Caravaggio  could  not  fail  to  exercise  the 
same  definite  influence  on  him  in  Rome  that  Veronese  had  done  in  Venice. 
Soon  after  he  thought  he  saw  the  redemption  of.  Art  in  the  path  opened  up 
by  Guide  B.eni,  thus  ultimately  arriving  at  an  eclecticism  highly  characteristic 
of  his  temperament,  and  borrowing  from  all  three  masters.  But  what  he 
after  all  brought  back  with  him  to  France  was,  strictly  speaking,  merely  the 
result  of  the  undeniable  decay  of  Italian  Art. 

In  Rome  Mignard  did  not  fail  soon  to  perceive  that  he  must  unconditionally 
give  up  following  in  Vouet's  footsteps.  He  turned  instead  to  the  antique  and 
to  higher  models  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Caracci,  and 
Titian,  to  whose  study  he  almost  exclusively  devoted  himself  for  the  first  nine 
years  of  his  residence  there.  He  soon  received  honourable  engagements  in 
portraiture,  which  he  so  ably  fulfilled  that  he  was  mentioned  amongst  the  first 
portraitists  in  Rome,  while  his  friend  Dufresnoy,  besides  his  Art  studies, 
wrote  his  famous  Latin  poem,  ''  De  Arte  graphica,"  introduced  Mignard  to  the 
poems  of  Anakreon,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Homer,  and  niade  him  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

In  1644  Cardinal  Alphonse  Louis  du  Plessis,  elder  brother  of  the  all- 
powerful  Richelieu,  arrived  in  Rome,  with  Nicholas  Mignard  in  his  suite. 
His  patron  the  Cardinal  had  commissioned  him  to  copy  all  the  wall  paintings 
in  the  Farnese  Gallery  ;  but  a  violent  passion  soon  drove  him  back  to  Avignon, 
the  commission  being  transferred  to  his  brother  Pierre,  who  thereupon  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  same  quarters  of  the  Farnese  palace  formerly  occupied 
by  Annibale  Caracci.  Pierre  set  to  work  so  zealously  that  he  finished  it  all 
in  eight  months,  though  simultaneously  engaged  on  several  original  works  for 
the  cardinal. 

Amongst  the  portraits  at  this  time  painted  by  him  that  of  Henry  II.  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  deserves  special  mention.     The  duke  was  just  then 
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occupied  with  the  affair  of  his  divorce  from  the  widow  of  the  Count  de  Bossut, 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  Masaniello's  revolt  in  Naples.  With  the  spirit 
of  adventure  by  which  he  was  characterized,  Henry  undertook  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou  in  Naples,  and  forthwith  invaded  the  country,  but, 
forsaken  by  his  followers,  he  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
portrait  by  Mignard  was  the  object  of  profound  veneration  in  Naples,  the 
women  bending  their  knees  before  it,  and  many  of  them  touching  it  with  their 
rosaries,  as  if  it  were  the  image  of  a  saint. 

Mignard  also  painted  Pope  Innocent  X.,  as  well  as  the  Signora  Olimpia, 
who  ruled  him  and  through  him  Rome. 

But  our  artist  was  not  satisfied  with  portraiture.  About  that  time  was 
produced  the  "  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  John,"  engraved  by  Poilly  and 
N.  Bazie,  which  was  afterwards  frequently  taken  for  a  Raphael.  A  painting 
by  some  distinguished  hand  being  now  required  for  the  high-altar  of  San 
Carlo  dei  Catenari,  the  church  having  already  been  decorated  with  master- 
pieces by  such  artists  as  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  and  Guide,  it  was  put  up 
to  public  competition,  and  every  one  expected  that  Mignard's  magnificent  work, 
"  St.  Charles  Borromeo  communicating  the  Plague-stricken,"  would  carry  the 
day.  The  judges,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and 
Mignard's  work  has  since  disappeared,  being  now  known  only  through  Fr. 
Poillet's  fine  engraving  of  it.  The  same  fate  has  overtaken  his  fresco  of  the 
"  Annunciation,"  his  "  Holy  Trinity,"  and  a  saint  stated  by  the  Abb^  de  Mon- 
ville  to  have  been  painted  by  him  in  oil  on  the  wall  of  San  Carlino. 

The  just-mentioned  altarpiece  also  gave  occasion  to  the  adventure  our 
artist  experienced  in  the  adjoining  convent  of  the  Franciscans.  In  order  to 
be  as  true  to  nature  as  possible,  he  by  night  prepared  a  study  of  death  from 
a  monk  that  had  just  died  and  was  laid  out  in  the  church.  As  he  sat  alone 
by  the  body  the  bier  on  which  it  lay  began  to  give  way,  the  only  light  that 
was  burning  going  out  at  the  same  time.  In  his  first  alarm  the  artist  made 
o£r,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  and  procuring  a  fresh  light,  continued  his 
work. 

In  the  August  of  1653  family  circumstances  obliged  Dufresnoy  to  return 
to  France.  He  set  out  alone,  and  took  the  road  by  Venice,  where  he  spent 
eighteen  months  in  order  to  study  colour.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he 
wrote  to  Mignard,  urging  him  also  to  visit  Venice,  where  it  was  alone 
possible  to  learn  the  true  nature  of  colouring.  Mignard  accordingly  followed 
him  thither  towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  was  obliged  to  make  copies  of  the  best  paintings  they  met  with 
on  the  way,  w^hich  lay  through  Loretto  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
Our  artist  everywhere  met  with  the  most  honourable  reception.  In  Rimini 
he  was  entertained  by  Cardinal  Sforza,  and  in  Bologna  spent  six  weeks  with 
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Albani,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  during  which  period  his  pupil  copied 
all  the  works  of  the  Caracci  in  that  place.       Thence  they  passed  through 
Modena  and  Panna  to  Mantua,  where  Mignard  spent  four  weeks  in  order 
to  study  Giulio  Bomano,  who  revealed  to  him  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  Art. 
Dufresuoy  had  meantime  been  daily  impatiently  expecting  him,  and  when 


"  Mignard'g  Dnughtcr,"  by  Pierre  Mignard. 

he  at  last  arrived  they  both  devoted  themselves  to  several  months'  study  of 
Titian  and  Paul  Yeronese,  those  two  great  masters  of  colour,  interrupted  by 
Mignard  only  for  ten  days,  in  order  to  revisit  Modena  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  the  duke's  beautiful  daughter  Isabella  and  his  sister  Maria. 

The  bene6t  derived  by  him  from  his  Venetian  studies  was  evident  in  all  the 
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works  produced  by  him  from  this  period.  Honours  were  at  the  same  time 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  whole  Art-loving  aristocracy  of  the  still  powerful 
republic.  Here  also  he  painted  the  first  of  those  Madonnas  afterwards 
generally  known  as  "  Mignards." 

After  eight  months  of  close  companionship  the  friends  again  set  out, 
Dufresnoy  for  France,  Mignard  returning  through  Bologna  and  Florence  to 
Rome.  So  great  was  his  reputation  at  this  period  that  on  his  arrival  he  was 
at  once  summoned  to  the  Vatican  in  order  to  paint  the  newly  elected  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  of  the  Chigi  family.  While  engaged  on  this  portrait  of  his 
Holiness  our  artist  was  obliged  to  remain  kneeling,  and  on  afterwards  mention- 
ing this  circumstance  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whose  likeness  he  had  just  painted, 
his  Eminence  remarked :  "  Questo  sa  tirar  la  quintessenza  del  suo  mestiere  " 
("  His  Holiness  knows  how  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  "). 

And  now  came  the  year  1656,  destined  in  two  senses  to  prove  Exceptionally 
important  for  our  master.  Two  decades  had  elapsed  since  his  first  arrival  in 
Rome,  and  the  poor  and  unknown  young  man  who  hjEid  often  starved  with  his 
friend  Dufresnoy,  had  now  become  rich  and  renowned,  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
Vatican  and  in  the  palaces  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  in  Rome. 
Nevertheless,  living  for  his  Art  and  for  friendship  alone,  he  had  hitherto 
neglected  to  form  any  serious  attachment.  Now,  however,  he  took  to  wife 
Anna,  the  amiable  and  beautiful  young  daughter  of  the  architect  Juan  Carlos 
Avolara,  and  her  features  henceforth  formed  the  common  type  of  his 
Madonnas.  The  affectionate  husband  and  too  prepossessed  artist  failed  to  see 
that  a  handsome  and  charming  young  woman  was  still  not  quite  a  Madonna, 
an  oversight  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  his  Art,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  same  year  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  from  the  King  to  return 
to  Paris.  This  produced  somewhat  of  a  commotion  in  Rome,  where  it  was 
supposed  that  in  consequence  of  his  protracted  residence  he  had  become 
formally  naturalised.  And  even  in  his  own  country  he  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Roman  *'  in  contradistinction  to  his  brother  *'  of  Avignon.'' 

Mignard,  however,  obeyed  the  summons,  embarking  on  October  10th,  1657, 
but  with  so  little  intention  of  making  a  long  stay  in  Paris  that  he  left  behind 
his  beloved  wife,  whose  confinement  was  then  approaching,  and  who  soon  after 
presented  him  with  a  son.  Under  possible  contingencies  he  thought  that  this 
might  serve  as  an  excuse  to  return.  He  landed  at  Marseilles,  and  during  his 
stay  of  four  weeks  there  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  local 
aristocracy.  Thence  he  proceeded  through  Aix  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  met 
by  his  brother.  "  Tons,"  writes  the  Abb^  de  Monville,  "  semblerent  vouloir 
aider  Mignard  d'Avignon  k  faire  les  honneurs  du  Comtat  &  Mignard  le  Remain." 

When  on  the  point  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  knew  he 
was  impatiently  expected,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which  detained 
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him  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  Avignon.  On  somewhat  recovering  his  strength, 
he  t<K>k  to  his  pencil  and  hrush,  not  only  taking  sketches  in  the  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  especially  in  Yaucluse  and  Orange,  but  also 
painting  a  large  altarpiece  for  the  Church  of  Cavaillon,  with  the  local  patron- 
saint,  the  bishop  Yeran,  and  the  Dragon,  besides  several  other  historical  works 
for  Avignon,  Lyons,  and  other  places. 

Here  also  he  met  Moliere,  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged  by  the  King,  but 
was  going  from  town  to  town  in  the  South  with  his  troop.  The  two  great 
artists  now  formed  an  intimate  friendship  that  nothing  could  ever  afterwards 
disturb.  In  Lyons  our  master  was  again  besieged  with  commissions,  and 
amongst  other  things  painted  the  charming  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pemon 
and  her  little  daughter  in  the  act  of  taking  flowers  from  a  table  close  at  hand. 

At  last  he  received  orders  to  hasten  his  journey  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
the  King  was  then  keeping  court.  There  he  met  Mazarin,  who  looked  on  him 
as  half  a  fellow-countryman,  and  gave  him  the  most  hearty  welcome.  Ko  less 
giracious  were  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  the  latter  going  so  far  as  to 
introduce  him  to  the  fairest  ladies  of  the  court,  with  the  somewhat  embarrassing 
question  whether  he  had  seen  any  fairer  in  Italy. 

This  was  in  September,  1658,  when  Louis  XIY.  was  no  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  Without  any  great  mental  endowments,  without  heart  or 
imagination,  the  young  monarch  still  possessed  an  imposing  figure,  a  certain 
natural  dignity,  and  a  captivating  grace.  Hence  even  from  the  artistic  point  the 
painting  of  his  portrait  was  for  Mignard  an  extremely  grateful  task,  performed 
by  him  with  his  usual  mastery.  But  in  attributing  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  influence  produced  on  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  by  this  portrait, 
painted  as  it  was  in  three  hours,  and  forwarded  to  Spain,  the  Abb^  de  Monville, 
and  after  him  Charles  Blanc,  are  guilty  at  once  of  the  merest  vulgar  piece  of 
flattery,  and  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  had  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army  obtained  signal  successes  over  Spain,  as  well  as 
against  Pimentel,  who  at  this  juncture  had  already  all  but  concluded  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  At  the  same  time  it  may  still  be  allowed  that  the 
Infanta  was  captivated  by  the  sight  of  her  future  consort's  portrait. 

To  the  same  period  belong  the  portraits  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  of  the 
Queen-dowager,  Anne  of  Austria,  with  the  crown  on  her  head,  engraved  by 
Nanteuil,  and  in  which  Mignard  paints  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  Queen  with 
rare  effect. 

Mignard's  ambition  was  imcontrollable,  and  it  affected  him  not  only  in  his 
profession,  but  also  in  his  position  in  society.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  man  determined  to  make  his  fortune  at  court.  Of  noble  figure,  and  even 
when  advanced  in  years  of  handsome  features,  elegant  and  stylish  in  carriage 
and  address,  he  had  become  a  finished  man  of  the  world  in  the  Roman  salons. 
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and  he  now  moved  with  equal  freedom  in  the  Louvre,  a  thorough  courtier, 
while  avoiding  the  appearance  of  aspiring  to  such  a  position. 

As  already  stated,  Dufresnoy  had  returned  to  France  some  two  years  before 
Mignard,  and  they  now  again  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  together,  death  alone 
ending  their  life-long  friendship. 

In  Paris  Mignard  had  also  an  opportunity  to  apply  himself  to  fresco 
painting,  in  preparation  for  the  great  work  he  was  presently  called  upon  to 
undertake  by  the  Duke  d'Espernon,  who  engaged  him  to  decorate  with  frescoes 
an  apartment  and  a  cabinet  in  his  hotel.  The  artist  chose  for  the  ceiling  of 
the  bedroom  the  myth  of  Aurora  and  Kephalos,  executing  it  with  a  charm  and 
grace  that  recalled  the  works  of  Albani.  For  this  he  received  an  honorarium 
of  no  less  than  40,000  livres. 

Mignard  was  now  all  the  rage,  and  it  was  considered  quite  the  correct 
thing  to  be  painted  by  him.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  his 
colleagues,  the  Paris  portrait-painters,  maligned  him  in  proportion  as  he  was 
favoured  by  the  court.  They  reproached  the  public  with  its  bad  taate,  and 
with  running  after  Mignard  only  because  he  hailed  from  Italy.  Others  again 
held  that  the  public  would  weary  of  him  in  time,  the  historical  painters 
clenching  the  matter  by  the  complacent  remark  that  he  was  after  all  a  mere 
portrait-painter. 

The  Queen-mother,  who  had  appointed  Mignard  her  court  painter,  had  a 
special  fondness  for  the  church  of  Val-de-Gr&ce  built  by  her  in  the  Rue 
Saint- Jacques,  and  she  now  thought  it  only  required  Mignard  to  paint  its  dome 
to  make  it  perfect.  In  order  to  realise  this  wish  he  executed  a  fresco  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other  in  France,  and  at  that  time  by  every  one 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  whereas  it  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten.  To  this  the 
circumstances  contributed  not  a  little,  that  in  consequence  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  Art  the  colours  soon  faded,  and  that  of  the  injurious  after- 
touches  with  the  pastil  crayon  nothing  is  now  visible. 

Mignard  somewhat  boldly  chose  the  heavenly  sphere  as  the  subject  of  a 
composition  embracing  more  than  two  hundred  figures.  The  centre  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Holy  Trinity,  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  welkin,  surrounded  by  a 
refulgent  glory,  with  thousands  of  cherubim  and  groups  of  seraphim.  Lower 
down  angels  are  bearing  the  cross  in  triumph,  whilst  below  all  is  an  angel 
opening  the  Book  of  the  Seven  Seals.  By  the  cross  is  the  Virgin  kneeling 
on  a  cloud,  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  holy  women  behind  her,  and  on  the 
other  side  John  the  Baptist.  Above  are  seen  the  Pascal  Lamb  and  the  seven- 
branch  candlestick,  on  either  side  of  the  Lamb  the  four  Latin  Fathers,  on  the 
left  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Augustin,  St.  Louis  and  the  Queen-dowager, 
Anne  of  Austria,  laying  at  the  foot  of  the  King  of  kings  her  crown  and  the 
model  of  the  church  built  by  her  to  His  honour.     Nor  are  the  Apostles  and 
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the  coufessorB  Tsnting,  any  more  than  are  the  martyrs  and  the  founders  of 
religious  orders.  In  the  distance  appear  Moaea  and  Aaron,  Joshua.,  Jonas,  and 
others  from  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  angels  bearing  the  ark  of  the 
Covenant^  end  lastly  hosts  of  holy  Virgins  and  countless  heavenly  beings  with 
palms  and  censers. 

This  Luppily  disposed  composition  shows  many  traces  of  Michael  Angelo's 


"  Madomifi  and  Child,"  by  Ketre  Mignud. 

"  Last  Judgment "  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  But  the  mighty  features  of  that  work 
are  here  everywhere  softened  or  replaced  by  the  grace  and  charm  corresponding 
to  the  temperament  of  our  master,  on  this  occasion  obviously  compelled  to  leave 
his  own  proper  sphere.  For  this  work  he  borrowed  also  from  Raphael, 
Domenichino,  Tintoretto,  Guido  Reni,  and  the  Caracoi,  which,  however,  may 
well  be  overlooked  considering  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  undertaking 
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and  when  we  remember  that  for  many  decades  he  had  the  masterpieces  of  those 
artiste  conBtantly  before  his  eyes.  And  when  he  is  reproached  with  the 
absence  of  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade,  we  seem  to  forget  that  the 
conditions  are  here  entirely  different  from  those  of  wall  and  easel  paintings, 
and  that  here  a  confined  light  would  be  a  defect.  In  the  execution  of  this 
work  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Dufresnoy.  It  was  completed  in  1663  in 
the  space  of  one  year,  or  according  to  others  in  eight  months,  and  its  praise  was 
in  all  mouths.  The  occasion  inspired  his  friend  Moliere  with  a  fugitive  piece, 
"  La  Gloire  du  Yal-de-Gr&ce/'  which  if  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  fame  as  a 
poet,  at  least  showed  him  in  the  new  light  of  an  able  connoisseur  in  Art. 

While  in  Avignon  he  had  been  joined  by  his  wife,  but  had  left  her  there 
when  continuing  his  journey  to  Paris.  Now,  however,  he  hastened  to  bring 
hither  all  the  household,  which  had  meantime  been  increased  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

But  in  Paris  circumstances  had  been  considerably  altered  during  his  short 
absence.  After  setting  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  in  order,  Colbert  had  been 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  control  of 
all  artistic  matters,  although  his  own  knowledge  of  such  things  was  extremely 
limited.  He  accordingly  all  the  more  gladly  availed  himself  of  Lebrun's 
advice,  showing  his  gratitude  by  proposing  him  to  the  King  as  first  Court 
painter,  and  procuring  his  nomination  to  many  other  lucrative  positions,  as 
mentioned  in  our  life  of  that  artist. 

Mignard,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  put  up  with  a  second  place,  and 
between  the  two  great  artists  there  soon  arose  serious  conflicts,  in  which  the 
Court  and  the  Art-world  took  an  active  and  sympathetic  part.  When  Mignard 
was  to  be  elected  a  member  of  Lebrun's  Academy  he  declined  the  honour,  and 
besides  other  artists,  there  were  ranged  on  his  side  his  old  friend  Dufresnoy  and 
Fran9ois  Anguier,  one  of  the  most  talented  statuaries  of  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  this  hot  contest  the  Academy  and  its  opponents  became 
greatly  embittered  against  each  other.  On  the  side  of  the  former  were  the 
King  and  Colbert,  while  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  Queen-mother,  Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  the  Countess  Palatine,  the  Countess  de  Brissac,  the  fair 
LavuUidre,  the  Marchioness  de  Sevign^,  with  her  daughter  and  all  her  circle, 
besides  all  the  fair  dames  and  the  fine  wits  of  the  day,  then  known  as  the 
"  oiseaux  des  Tournelles,"  with  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Scarron's  wife  (afterwards 
de  Maintenon),  Moliere,  Chapelle,  Charlevat,  Despr^aux,  and  others  at  their 
head. 

Colbert  made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  mutual  reconciliation,  offering 
both  to  Mignard  and  his  friend  Dufresnoy  the  most  honourable  terms  if  they 
only  consented  to  join  the  Academy.  But  in  vain,  and  after  seeing  all  his 
efforts  at  peace  baffled,  he  at  last  sent  to  inform  Mignard  that  in  case  he 
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continued  contumacious,  he  would  be  escorted  beyond  the  frontiers.  Although 
Perrault,  the  bearer  of  the  unpleasant  message,  communicated  it  with  every 
consideration  for  Mignard's  feelings,  the  proud  artist  at  once  interrupted  him 
with  the  words  :  "  Monsieur,  le  roi  est  le  maitre,  et  s'il  m'ordonne  de  quitter 
le  royaume,  je  suis  pret  k  partir.  Mais  sachez  bien  qu'avec  ces  cinq  doigts  il 
n'y  a  point  de  pays  en  Europe  ou  je  ne  sois  plus  consid^r^  et  oiH  je  ne  puisse 
faire  une  plus  grande  fortune  qu'en  France !  **  And  so  there  was  no  more  to 
be  done. 

Amongst  Mignard's  numerous  patrons  was  the  Duke  d'Espemon,  who  also 
bore  a  grudge  against  the  Court,  and  repeatedly  proposed  to  the  artist  to  leave 
Paris  with  him,  and  henceforth  work  for  both  alone.  Unfortunately  he  died 
soon  after,  and  his  hotel  in  the  B.ue  PlUtiere,  now  Rue  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau, 
came  into  the  possession  of  d' Her  vert,  Oontr  oiler  of  Finance,  who  engaged 
Mignard  and  Dufresnoy  to  embellish  it  with  frescoes.  The  former  pidnted  the 
*'  Death  of  the  Children  of  Niobe,"  the  "  Punishment  of  Marsyas,"  the  "Judg- 
ment of  Midas,''  the  "  Purification  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,"  "  Minerva 
attended  by  Swans,"  and  "  Mercury  with  the  Daughters  of  Pierus  changed  into 
Magpies."  Dufresnoy,  on  his  part,  painted  four  landscapes,  into  which  our 
artist  introduced  some  figures. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1665  this  steadfast  friend  died,  and  his  loss 
was  bitterly  regretted  by  Mignard.  In  a  spirit  of  genuine  devotion  he  soon 
after  published  Dufresnoy's  Latin  didactic  poem  on  painting. 

His  popularity  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  quarrel  with  the  Academy, 
and  orders  now  poured  in  upon  him  in  rapid  succession.  He  executed  frescoes 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  in  the  Hotel  de  Longueville,  in  St.  Jean  at 
Troyes,  and  in  the  Convent  of  Les  Filles  Sainte  Marie  at  Orleans,  besides  a 
considerable  number  of  easel-pieces,  including  an  "Andromeda,"  to  whose 
merits  his  rival  Lebrun  could  not  refuse  the  fullest  justice. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  trick  our  master  played  upon  Lebrun.  Garrique, 
a  well-known  picture-dealer  of  the  period,  ofiered  for  sale  a  "  Magdalene  "  he  had 
procured  from  Italy,  and  on  whose  beauty  artists  and  connoisseurs  were  lavish 
of  their  praise.  It  passed  everywhere  for  a  Guide  Reni,  an  opinion  to  whicli 
Lebrun  also  gave  expression ;  but  soon  after  the  Chevalier  de  Clairville  had 
purchased  it  for  two  thousand  livres  it  began  to  ooze  out  that  it  was  a  work  of 
Mignard's.  Still  Lebrun,  amongst  others,  adhered  warmly  to  his  view,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Chevalier  to  which  Mignard  also  had  been  invited, 
declaring  that  it  was  even  a  work  belonging  to  Guide's  best  period.  This 
Mignard  questioned,  offering  to  lay  a  heavy  wager  on  the  point,  which  Lebrun 
was  about  to  accept,  when  he  announced  to  the  universal  surprise  that  he 
had  himself  executed  it  on  a  canvas  on  which  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal  had 
previously  been  painted.     Nor  did  he  stop  at  assertions,  but  taking  a  brush 
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dipped  in  epirits  of  wine,  lie  removed  some  of  the  hair  of  the  "  Magdalene," 
showing  the  red  cap  of  the  cardinal  beneath.  But  De  Clairville  valued  the 
picture  so  highly  that  he  declined  to  accept  the  purchase  money,  which  the 
artist  offered  to  return. 

Of  the  numerous  portraits  painted  by  him  at  this  time,  prominence  is  due 
to  that  of  Marshal  Turenne.  He  had  sketched  the  head  in  1675,  and  completed 
the  work  the  next  year  from  memory,  when  the  news  arrived  of  Turenne's  death. 
Here  he  is  represented  in  the  open  field,  inspecting  some  fortifications,  and 
riding  the  same  horse  from  which  he  was  struck  dead  by  a  random  shot  at 
Saltzbach. 

On  his  return  from  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1677,  Monseigneur, 
the  King's  brother,  engaged  Mignard  to  execute  numerous  mural  paintings  in 
his  Chateau  at  Saint-Cloud.  For  the  Gallery  the  artist  chose  the  History  of 
Apollo  with  allegorical  accessories,  amongst  which  especially  to  be  noted  are  the 
Seasons ;  for  the  Cabinet,  the  Legend  of  Diana,  and  for  the  Salon,  Olympus. 
Like  a  finished  courtier  he  gave  the  San-God  the  features  of  the  King,  and  to 
various  goddesses  those  of  fair  ladies  of  the  Court,  nor  did  he  fail  to  yield  to  the 
wanton  spirit  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  painting  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Salon. 

Monseigneur's  impatience  to  see  the  Olympus  finished  inducing  him  to  have 
some  of  the  scaffolding  removed,  occasioned  the  artist  a  heavy  fall  from  a 
considerable  height,  causing  the  work  to  be  interrupted  for  six  weeks.  But 
soon  after  he  was  consoled  by  hearing  the  King  declare,  after  inspecting  the 
paintings,  that  he  would  be  very  glad  should  those  Lebrun  was  then  executing 
in  the  Versailles  Gallery  prove  as  beautiful  as  Mignard' s.  Even  Colbert  at 
sight  of  them  became  reconciled  with  the  artist,  who  concluded  the  series  in 
Saint-Cloud  with  his  beautiful  ''  Descent  of  the  Cross  "  in  the  chapel. 

Colbert  died  soon  after,  in  the  summer  of  1683,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mignard's  devoted  friend  Louvois,  formerly  Minister  of  War.  In  the  spring 
of  the  very  next  year  Mignard  took  in  hand  for  him  the  frescoes  in  the  Little 
Gallery,  and  then  in  Monseigneur's  Cabinet  at  Versailles ;  the  latter  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Gerard  Audran's  excellent  engravings,  the  originals  having 
disappeared  when  the  Gallery  was  pulled  down  for  some  necessary  repairs. 

In  1687  a  fresh  distinction  awaited  our  master,  on  whom  the  sun  of  the 
royal  favour  now  shone  once  more  with  unsullied  light.  He  was  ennobled,  and 
his  old  rival  Lebrun  dying  (February,  1690)  within  three  years  of  that  event, 
Mignard's  dearest  wish  was  fulfilled.  He  was  appointed  not  only  first  painter 
to  his  Majesty,  but  also  director  and  general  curator  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Paintings  and  Drawings,  director  and  chancellor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painters,  and  director  of  the  Gobelins,  though  his  other  multifarious  duties 
rendered  the  last-mentioned  office  the  merest  sinecure. 

Soon  after  entering  on  his  new  ^npoii^t^ent,  Mignard  conferred  the  greatest 
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1  Art,  by  providing  for  the  eagraving  of  the  principal  works  in  the 
Versailles,  Saint-Cloud,  and  other  collections.     He  also  drew  for  Loutols  the 


"St.  Cecilia,"  by  Pierre  Mignnrd. 

desifjns,  mostly  extant,  for  the  frescoes  with  which  tbe  Dome  of  the  Invalides 
WU8  to  hiivc  been  decorated,  but  the  execution  of  which  was  prevented  by  the 
master's  death. 
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Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  last  works,  besides  the  portraits  of  the 
King  and  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  were  several  large  historical  and  religious 
pieces,  such  as :  "  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  now  in  the  Louvre ;  a  "  St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness/*  painted  for  the  King  of  Spain  ;  the  "  Miracle  of  St.  Denis  ; "  a 
"  Christ  with  the  Reed,"  which  gave  occasion  to  a  Latin  poem  by  Santeuil ;  the 
"  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander,"  and  the  "  Plague  in  Epirus,"  rich  in 
figures. 

Although  his  strength  was  gradually  failing,  he  continued  to  handle  the 
brush  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  hold  it.  But  when  he  fell  seriously  ill,  the 
King  sent  twice  every  day  to  inquire  for  him.  He  expired  at  last  with  full 
consciousness  on  the  morning  of  May  Slst,  1695,  whereupon  the  King  announced 
that  an  appointment  which  had  been  so  honourably  filled  by  men  like  Lebrun 
and  Mignard  should  never  again  be  held,  and  that  he  would  have  no  more  first 
painters  to  the  Court. 

Mignard  left  three  sons  and  his  daughter  Margaret,  in  whose  arms  he 
expired.  After  his  death  she  remained  at  Court,  and  in  1696  married  Count 
Jules  de  Feuquieres,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Province  of 
Toul.  Her  father  painted  her  as  Fame,  holding  his  own  eflBgy  (see  transcript 
at  page  532),  and  frequently  used  her  as  a  model  in  the  same  way  that  he  had 
her  mother  at  an  earlier  period,  a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  Lebrun's 
remark :  ''  Cet  homme  est  bien  heureux  de  trouver  dans  la  maison  des  modeles 
plus  beaux  que  les  statues  antiques." 

Mignard  displayed  an  astounding  versatility,  having  painted  not  only 
portraits  and  historical  works,  but  also  animals,  landscapes,  and  architecture. 
His  cabinet  pieces  are  no  less  meritorious  than  his  mural  and  ceiling  paintings. 
But  he  showed  himself  greatest  in  portraiture,  in  which  he  may  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  best  masters  of  all  times.  He  laid  great  stress  on  correct  draw- 
ing, on  this  point  being  no  less  exacting  in  his  own  case  than  in  that  of  others, 
though  still  often  defective  in  this  respect. 

At  the  time  of  his  return  from  France  he  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and 
what  he  produced  after  this  date  is  coincident  with  a  period  when  his  art  had 
long  been  fully  developed,  a  point  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  these  productions. 

His  talents  were  not  of  as  high  an  order  as  one  might  be  induced  to  suppose 
from  the  idolatry  in  which  he  has  been  held  by  his  fellow-countrymen ;  but 
they  were  still  weighty  enough  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
French  artists.  To  this  the  fact  contributed  not  a  little  that,  in  every  respect 
a  child  of  his  time,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  follow  the  general  current  of 
taste,  which  exacted  less  depth  of  thought  than  grace  of  expression.  But  this 
grace  not  unfrequently  sinks  to  mawkishness,  especially  in  his  Madonnas,  which 
are  merely  lovable  and  beautiful  women,  without  a  trace  of  that  divinity  that 
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dwells  in  those  of  Baphael.  His  works,  both  in  their  composition  and  colour- 
ing, are  pervaded  by  a  certain  feminine  cast,  in  this  respect  recalling  Sasso- 
ferrato  on  the  one  hand  and  Carlo  Dolci  and  Albani  on  the  other.  It  was  this 
sweetness  that  made  him  the  darling  of  the  women,  who  at  that  time  gave  the 
tone  in  Art  as  well  as  in  other  matters  at  the  French  Court.  And  if  this 
gracefulness  too  often  degenerated  to  mere  daintiness,  this  affected  the  artist's 
reputation  all  the  less  injuriously  at  a  time  when  all  nature  had  vanished,  and 
was  replaced  by  the  theatrical. 

His  colouring  in  its  warmth,  clearness,  brilliancy,  and  enamel-like  finish, 
though  not  seldom  verging  on  the  garish,  still  betrays  an  extensive  study  of  the 
old  masters. 

But  defects  such  as  those  referred  to  are  not  to  be  overbalanced  by  such 
good  qualities  as  Mignard  undoubtedly  possessed,  even  when  to  these  are  added 
a  delicate  conception,  and  a  loving,  extremely  careful,  to  some  extent  even  a 
powerful  execution,  as  seen  especially  in  his  portraits.  He  was  also  very  happy 
in  his  treatment  of  the  nude,  which  he  reproduced  with  exceptional  beauty, 
softness,  and  power.  - 

After  his  death  his  praises  were  gradually  sung  in  a  less  high  strain  than 
they  had  been  by  his  contemporaries,  especially  by  Moliere,  Scarron,  La 
Bruyere,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  others  at  once  prejudiced  in  his  favour  and 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  taste.  But  though  modem  critics 
feel  little  disposed  to  accord  with  their  high-flown  paeans,  still  they  are 
impartial  enough  frankly  to  recognise  his  real  merits.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  also  unfortunately  aware  that  he  was  not  free  from  avarice,  jealousy,  and 
vanity  ;  shown,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  appointed  President  of 
the  Academy,  when,  against  all  precedent  and  good  taste,  he  caused  to  be  dis- 
tributed, as  the  so-called  "  tableau  de  reception,"  not  an  engraving  after  some 
other  great  master,  but  after  his  own  fresco  in  Val-de-Qr&ce. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  best  engravers  of  the  time  considered 
it  an  honour  to  engrave  the  works  of  an  artist  so  distinguished  at  Court. 
Amongst  them  occur  the  names  of  Q^rard  and  B^noit  Audran,  Fran9ois,  J.  B. 
and  Nicholas  de  Poilly,  Gerard  Edelinck,  DauUe,  Claude  Duflos,  Fran90i8 
Ch^reau,  and  others. 

His  drawings  present  comparatively  but  little  interest  for  a  master  who  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation  with  the  brush.  They  consist  mostly  of  mere 
outlines  drawn  with  the  crayon,  the  shadings  being  only  occasionally  suggested. 
Others  are  sketched  with  the  pen  and  with  China-ink,  or  else  powerfully 
hatched  with  bistre,  while  in  some  the  strongest  lights  are  indicated  in  white. 
His  portraits  executed  with  three  chalks  were  at  one  time  highly  prized. 


CLAUDE  LORRAINE.  (CLAUDE  GELfiE.) 

(Bom  in  the  Cbilteau  Chamagne,  1600 ;  died  in  Rome,  1682.} 


By  C,  a.  Regnet. 


T^WO  centuries  have  not  yet  quite  flown  by  aince  Claude  Gel^e's  light-loving 
-'-  eye  waa  dimmed  for  ever,  and  the  legendary  has  already  become  inter- 
woven in  the  picture  of  hia  life. 

Eia  career  itaelf  vaa  one  that  had  passed  through  trials  and  darkneaa  into 
sunshine  and  repose. 

"  If  ever  any  one  from  poor  beginnings  or  acanty  learning  became  so  skilled 
in  painting  aa  to  fill  the  world  with  his  fame,  this  was  surely  our  Claudiua 
Qilli,  universally  known  \tj  the  name  of  his  native  place,  Lorraine.  Of  him 
wondrous  thiuga  are  told,  that  he  was  first  sent  to  the  school  to  team  his 
lettera,  but  learned  very  little  or  nothing  at  all ;  that  his  parents  bound  him 
to  a  pastry-cook,  and  when  he  bad  became  somewhat  bandy  at  this  work  that 
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with  many  others  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  went  to  BrOme  to  follow  his 
calling,  because  in  that  place  there  are  always  some  hundred  cooks  and  con- 
fectioners from  Lorraine.  But  through  his  ignorance  of  the  Italian  tongue  and 
of  other  accomplishments  being  unable  to  get  good  employment,  he  was  taken 
up  by  a  clever  painter  named  Augustine  Taso,  who,  though  afflicted  with 
podagra,  was  beloved  on  account  of  his  merry  humour,  and  who  made  many 
architectural  designs  and  friezes  and  the  like  in  the  apartments  of  the  car- 
dinals, as  ornaments  over  the  tapestries,  as  well  as  perspectives  and  such-like, 
on  account  of  which  and  of  other  occupations  he  was  obliged  often  to  ride 
out  and  to  visit  sundry  places.  And  then  Claude  Gilli  would  on  such  occasions 
very  cheerfully  see  to  the  cooking  and  all  the  household  concerns,  make  every- 
thing tidy,  and  grind  the  colours  for  the  painting  and  clean  the  palette  and 
brush.''  So  writes  quaint  old  Sandrart  in  the  '' Deutsche  Akademi,"  Niim- 
berg,  1676. 

After  the  appearance  of  this  work,  which  in  its  time  attracted  unusual 
attention,  Claude  Gel^e  lived  seven  years  longer,  and  was  moreover  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  author,  having  for  a  long  time  resided  with  him  in 
Rome.  Hence  we  may  well  suppose  that  Claude  was  not  ignorant  of  what 
his  friend  had  written  concerning  him.  And  in  other  respects  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Sandrart  got  his  information  about  Claude's  younger  days  direct 
from  the  artist  himself,  for  "  they  were  much  attached  to  each  other,"  and 
GeMe  was  ''  none  of  your  grand  courtiers,  but  good-natured  and  kindly." 

It  will  therefore  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  whenever  the  statements  of 
other  biographers  touching  this  period  of  Gel^e's  life  happen  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  Sandrart. 

Claude  Gel^e  or  Gille  was  bom  in  1600  at  the  Ch&teau  Chamagne,  or  as 
others  call  it.  Champagne,  near  the  foot  of  the  Yosges  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle,  not  far  from  Mir^court  and  Spinal.  Lorraine  was  at  that  time 
governed  by  Duke  Charles  II.  the  Great,  who,  like  his  son  and  successor 
Henry  II.  the  Good,  was  a  prince  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  Charles  III. 
also  belonged  to  the  same  political  system,  until  his  beautiful  country  was 
conquered  by  France,  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  our  master.  But  even 
then  the  old  relations  of  Lorraine  to  the  empire  still  continued  till  the  year 
1766,  when  it  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  French  monarchy.  Hence  the 
claim  of  France  to  Claude  Gel^e  as  a  French  artist  may  well  be  disputed. 

His  father  John  Gel^e  had  five  sons  altogether,  of  whom  Claude  was  the 
third.  His  mother's  name  was  Anna  Padose,  and  he  lost  both  his  parents 
while  still  only  about  twelve  years  of  age.  So  the  poor  little  orphan  was  fain 
to  seek  shelter  with  his  elder  brother  John,  who  was  a  skilful  form-cutter 
settled  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  From  him  he  received  practical  instruc- 
tions in  ornamental  drawing.     At  least  this  is  the  account  of  his  youth  given 
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by  Baldinucciy  who  adds :  *'  In  these  circumstances,  possessing  a  ready  talent 
for  drawing,  he  remained  with  his  elder  brother  John,  .  .  .  occupying  himself 
under  his  guidance  for  about  a  year  with  drawing  all  sorts  of  designs  for  scrolls 
and  ornaments.  Then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  one  of  his  relations,  a  dealer  in  lace, 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Bome,  took  the  lad  with  him.  There  he  took  up  his 
residence  near  the  Pantheon,  and  with  the  little  ready-money  that  had  fallen 
to  his  share,  and  with  the  first  rudiments  of  drawing  acquired  from  his  brother, 
he  began  to  study  as  far  as  he  could  get  on  without  further  instruction.'' 
Pascoli  and  others  simply  follow  Baldinucci  so  far. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  question  that  Claude  was  an  imedu- 
cated  youth,  who,  being  fit  for  nothing  else,  was  bound  to  a  pastrycook,  and 
went  off  to  Home  with  others  in  the  same  position. 

However,  to  decide  where  the  truth  lies  we  must  examine  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  evidence. 

Baldinucci  mentions  as  his  authority  for  his  statements  concerning  Claude's 
youth,  his  nephew  Joseph  Gel^e,  then  a  divinity  student  in  Eome,  but  who 
afterwards  married  there.  Baldinucci  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  come 
at  all  in  contact  with  the  artist,  nor  is  it  known  whether  this  Joseph  Gel^e 
had  any  relations  with  him.  We  must,  moreover,  hesitate  to  assume  so  much 
unconditionally,  as  we  know  by  experience  that  such  relations  between  kins- 
folk of  different  ages  and  pursuits,  as  was  here  the  case,  are  usually  rare 
enough.  Our  artist  was  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  fortune, 
so  that  it  is  somewhat  unlikely  he  would  have  entertained  his  nephew  with  an 
account  of  his  early  Ufe,  while  he  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
done  so  with  one  of  his  own  age,  and  at  the  same  time  his  friend  and  associate, 
as  we  know  that  Sandrart  was.  By  the  words,  "  he  was  no  grand  courtier," 
this  writer  can  have  merely  meant  that  Claude  was  a  frank,  upright  character, 
who  cared  more  for  truth  than  social  rank.  And  in  speaking  of  him  as  '^  good- 
natured  and  kindly,"  he  can  have  merely  wished  to  imply  that  our  artist  made 
no  secret  of  his  lowly  antecedents  to  his  old  friend  Sandrart.  In  any  case 
this  author  must  be  held  to  have  been  much  better  informed  in  everything 
touching  Claude's  youthful  experiences  than  his  brother's  sons,  residing  at  a 
distance,  and  enjoying  but  little  access  to  their  uncle  now  living  as  a  great 
lord,  imtil  one  of  them  was  appointed  his  house-steward,  and  another  of  them 
after  Claude's  death  went  to  Home  to  share  the  inheritance  with  his  brother. 

If  our  master  really  studied  ornamental  drawing  under  his  eldest  brother 
at  Freiburg,  as  Baldinucci  states,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  surprising  that 
Sandrart  should  represent  him  after  learning  perspective  as  troubling  him- 
self- with  drawing,  ''  for  which  he  had  no  talent  at  all,  for  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  any  manner  of  his  own  or  ^^  elegance"  (so  ihm  aber  gar  nicht 
anstandig  war,  dann  er  keine  eiuig^  Manier   noch  Zierlichkeit  annehmen 
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konnte").  If  we  rightly  understand  Sandrart's  meaning,  Claude  was  his  own 
teacher  in  painting.  At  least  thus  alone  can  we  explain  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  no  idea  one  could  paint  directly  from  Nature,  until  he  one  day 
saw  Sandrart  making  studies  from  nature  at  the  waterfall  in  Tivoli.  Till 
then  he  had  for  many  years  rambled  "  daily  into  the  fields,  running  all  the 
way  back  again,"  in  order  to  apply  the  colours  there  seen  by  him  to  the  work 
he  was  engaged  upon.  He  had  doubtless  resided  in  a  painter's  house,  but 
had  done  nothing  there  except  grind  the  colours,  clean  the  palette  and  brush, 
and  attend  to  the  cooking. 

When  his  nephews  had  become  wealthy  through  his  inheritance,  they, 
like  so  many  others  sprung  from  nothing,  may  have  thought  fit  to  relate  to 
the  inquiring  Italian  a  history  true  enough  of  many  other  artists.  Hence  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  decide  whether  Claude's  elder  brother  John 
really  assisted  him  during  the  first  period  of  hi^  residence  in  Rome,  or  whether 
this  was  merely  given  out  by  the  nephews  in  order  to  let  the  world  see  that 
he  owed  at  least  something  to  his  family. 

But  even  if  he  enjoyed  such  a  resource  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it 
ceased  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Being  accordingly  unable 
to  hold  out  any  longer  in  Rome,  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Naples.  That 
he  really  resided  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  studying  perspective,  architecture, 
and  landscape  painting  \mder  the  painter  Gottfried  Wals  of  Cologne,  all  his 
biographers  are  unanimously  of  accord,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sandrart, 
who  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  But  whether  the 
journey  was  undertaken  before  or  after  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Tassi  is 
matter  of  dispute.  Sandrart,  without,  as  stated,  at  all  referring  to  his  country- 
man Wals — or,  as  Baldinucci  and  d'Argeusville  call  him,  Goffredi,  from  his 
Christian  name  Oottfried — speaks  only  of  Tassi,  and  in  a  way  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Claude  entered  his  house  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome ;  and 
with  this  d'Argeusville  agrees.  Pascoli,  on  ihe  contrary,  states  that  he  was 
first  with  Wals  in  Naples,  thereafter  entering  Tassi's  school  in  Rome,  a  view 
also  adopted  by  several  more  recent  writers,  such  as  A.  W.  Becker,  Hyazinth 
Holland,  and  others. 

All,  however,  speak  of  Wals  as  the  artist  who  instructed  him  in  perspective, 
d'Argeusville  not  perhaps  quite  groundlessly  adding  that  by  this  we  are  to 
understand  aerial  perspective,  as,  to  judge  from  his  works,  he  would  not  seem 
to  have  been  quite  so  familiar  with  the  laws  of  linear  perspective.  But  the 
point  in  dispute  must  remain  unsettled  pending  the  discovery  of  further  docu- 
ments calculated  to  throw  light  on  his  early  history. 

Augustine  Tassi  (1565 — 1642)  was  on  his  part  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
landscape  painter  Paul  Bril.  During  a  residence  of  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  success  of  his  brother  Matthew, 
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Bril  had  here  acquired  an  influence  of  a  decisive  nature  on  the  development 
of  landscape  painting  for  all  time  to  come.  He  formed  himself  on  the  one 
hand  on  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  climate,  on  the  other  after  the  landscape 
paintings  of  Titian  and  Annibale  Caracci.  His  later  works  breathe  a  solemn, 
often  a  melancholy  repose,  a  happy  reproduction  of  the  general  aspect  of  nature 
in  air  and  light,  a  great  beauty  of  luminosity,  a  searching  truth,  a  sharply- 
deflned  portrayal  of  the  seasons  and  hours  of  the  day,  and  an  admirable  grading 
of  the  tones,  qualities  that  all  of  them  are  later  on  still  more  purely  and  more 
prominently  expressed  in  Claude's  works. 

Concerning  Tassi  himself  we  learn  little  more  from  contemporary  writers 
than  we  already  know  from  Sandrart — that  in  spite  of  his  gout  he  was  always 
of  a  cheerful  temperament,  everywhere  loved  and  welcomed  as  a  witty  and 
sociable  person,  and  that  he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  most 
distinguished  members  oE  Roman  society,  especially  the  cardinals,  for  whose 
conclave  apartments  in  the  Quirinal  he  painted  decorative,  marine,  and  land- 
scape pieces.  A  residence  and  daily  intercourse  with  such  a  gifted  artist  must 
needs  have  intensified  Claude's  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  while  no  less 
tending  to  supply  the  want  of  an  earlier  mental  training.  But  how  far 
Tassi's  influence  otherwise  extended  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  determine. 
Baldinucci,  however,  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Claude  joined  him  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  when  already  pretty  well  instructed  in  the  painting  of  land- 
scapes, architecture,  and  small  figures.  At  the  time  he  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty-three,  for  he  remained  two  years  with  Tassi,  returning 
home  in  1625.  At  the  same  time  the  artistic  accomplishments  of  which  Baldi- 
nucci speaks  would  render  it  probable  that  Claude  had  already  been  studying 
under  Wals  in  Naples. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  this  period  Gel^e  came  into  direct  contact  with 
Paul  Bril,  for  Bril  undoubtedly  continued  his  intercourse  with  Tassi  long  after 
the  latter  had  ceased  to  study  under  him.  Bril's  artistic  career  in  Home  can 
moreover  be  traced  to  the  year  1624,  while  Claude  did  not  leave  the  place  till 
the  next  year.  In  any  case  a  glance  at  his  works  will  suffice  to  show  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  those  of  Bril. 

As  to  Gottfried  Wals,  we  know  too  little  of  his  life  and  works  to  be  able 
to  say  what  influence  he  may  have  left  on  Claude.  In  any  case  it  can  scarcely 
be  gainsaid  that  the  architectural  scenery  of  our  master's  works  does  not  reach 
the  excellence  of  his  strictly  landscape  pieces.  Of  this  the  artist  himself  was 
fully  conscious,  as  shown  by  his  frequent  efforts  to  conceal  his  perspective 
lines  by  trees,  moss,  and  the  like. 

Those  who  assume  that  he  went  from  Naples  to  Tassi,  make  him  resign 
this  position  in  the  spring  of  1625,  without  specifying  his  reason  for  doing 
so.     To  the  same  date  is  referred  ^^  return  home,  the  motive  for  which  we 
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are  also  left  in  igaoranoe  of.     Xor  can  it  be  now  asoertained  whether  he  was 
at  that  time  already  an  independent  artist.     This  would,  however,  seem  to  be 


hif^hlj  probable,  from  the  statement  of  some  of  hie  biographers  that  he  left 
Kome  because  he  had  failed  to  work  into  a  good  position  there,  and  hoped  to 
be  able  to  do  bo  in  the  capital  of  Lorraine. 
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He  set  out  in  April,  1625,  passing  by  Loretto  and  Venice  through  Tyrol, 
Bavaria,  and  Swabia  to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  through  Alsace  to  the  banks  of 
the  Moaelle. 


Evea  this  journey  has  been  involved  in  the  legendary  atmosphere  that 
cDvelops  our  artist's  life.  He  ia  spoken  of  as  almost  belonging  rather  to  pre- 
historic times  than  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  first  place  tradition 
has  got  hold  of  his  residence  \^  th«  «*?'•*'  of  ''■^^  Bavarian  electorate,  repre- 
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senting  it  as  the  consequence  of  an  illness  witli  which  he  was  there  seized.  Then 
he  is  supposed  on  this  occasion  to  have  erected  and  embellished  with  paintings 
a  villa  for  the  Elector  Freiherr  von  Mayer  at  Harlaching,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Isar,  above  Munich.  He  is  described  as  remaining  here  two  years, 
occasionally  visiting  Maria  Einsiedeln,  a  pleasant  little  shooting  box  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Isar,  further  delighting  in  the  study  of  the  clouds  at  the 
villa,  and  so  on. 

But  even  all  this  is  not  enough  for  the  honest  George  Nagler,  who,  relying 
on  another  legend,  makes  the  villa  at  Harlaching  our  artist's  property,  suggest- 
ing that  with  its  rising  ground  and  garden  laid  out  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it 
may  perhaps  have  been  modelled  on  that  built  by  him  on  the  Janiculum  in 
Home. 

Charles  Blanc  is  in  his  turn  able  to  tell  us  of  two  paintings  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Munich,  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  Claude  during 
his  residence  there.  Possibly  they  are  two  of  the  three  which  Sandrart  speaks 
of  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Elector  Freiherr  von  Mayer — a  "  Rising  Sun,"  a 
"  Setting  Sun,''  and  an  "  Afternoon  Scene  with  Cattle  crossing  a  stream,"  "  in  a 
lovely  landscape  with  trees,  ruins,  and  many  vistas  in  field  and  hill,  all 
extremely  true  to  nature,"  and  so  on. 

And  if  Claude  owned  a  summer  villa  near  Harlaching,  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  also  have  a  winter  residence  in  Munich  P  Accordingly 
tradition  chose  for  him  a  house  in  the  Kaufinger  Street  there,  quite  a  stately 
mansion  too,  the  fa9ade  of  which  was  till  the  present  century  covered  all  over 
with  fine  frescoes,  and  which  really  did  belong  to  a  fellow-countryman  of  his, 
Claude  Cler,  whose  Christian  name  possibly  gave  rise  to  the  legend. 

Such  then  is  the  traditional  accoimt  handed  down  to  us  of  his  stay  in 
Munich,  an  account  that  the  present  generation  has  not  neglected  to  perpetuate 
in  a  permanent  manner. 

King  Louis  I.  had  long  determined  to  honour  the  great  master  with  a 
memorial  of  some  sort,  choosing  for  the  purpose  the  site  of  the  former  villa  at 
Harlaching.  The  villa  itself  was  doubtless  burnt  down  by  the  French  in  1796, 
no  trace  remaining  of  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  on  the  hill  formerly 
resorted  to  by  fair  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen,  though  a  botanist  might 
occasionally  come  upon  some  choice  plant  not  otherwise  commonly  met  with  on 
the  green  banks  of  the  Isar.  However,  George  Dillis,  the  talented  landscape 
painter  and  director  of  the  Munich  Gallery,  has  left  us  a  somewhat  crude 
sketch  of  the  villa  executed  in  1789,  and  engraved  by  Eugene  Neurenther. 
On  this  spot  accordingly  a  simple  monument  was  erected  to  Claude,  and 
solemnly  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  the  enthusiastic  artists  of  Munich  on 
June  3rd,  1865. 

But  what  has  h'storical  criticism  to  say  to  all  this  legendary  matter  P 
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There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  Gel^e's  presence  in  Munich^  or  that 
he  may  possibly  have  occupied  the  villa  in  question  at  least  when  passing 
through.  For  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  Art-loving  Freiherr  von  Mayer 
may  have  entered  into  relations  with  Claude  when  our  artist  was  returning 
from  Italy y  though  not  yet  reckoned  amongst  the  great  masters. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  taken  for  certain  that  he  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  villa.  His  means  at  that  time  were  quite  inadequate  to  make  such  a 
purchase,  especially  in  a  strange  country  offering  no  permanent  prospects  for 
his  artistic  career.  Least  of  all  can  it  have  been  a  miniature  copy  of  his  house 
on  the  Janiculum,  which  was  not  erected  till  long  after,  when  he  had  become 
very  wealthy  and  the  favourite  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the  Roman  aristocracy. 

His  fabled  visit  to  Maria  Einsiedeln  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  Munich  painter  Gosmas  Asam  later  on  possessed  a  little  ch&teau 
there,  which  he  adorned  with  frescoes,  now  half  faded  away. 

His  residence  in  Munich  had  long  ago  been  called  in  question,  some  critics 
simply  denying  it  altogether,  and  tracing  the  story  to  a  cook,  a  namesake  of 
our  artist,  attached  to  the  Elector's  Court  at  Munich  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  nothing  more  was  known  of  this  person,  even  recently  instituted 
inquiries  in  the  royal  household  archives  at  Munich  failing  to  throw  any 
further  light  upon  the  point. 

However,  our  own  researches  amongst  the  papers  of  the  land  register  com- 
mission of  the  Munich  municipal  court  have  led  to  an  interesting  solution  of 
the  enigma. 

According  to  an  agreement  entered  in  the  Munich  registry  under  the  date 
of  November  11th,  1610,  a  certain  Claudius  Qilet,  cook  to  the  Elector, 
purchased  a  house  ''  in  the  common  on  the  old  horse  fair.''  There  is  a  second 
official  reference  to  the  houses  of  Balthasar  Erdmann  and  Claudius  Gilet  under 
the  date  of  September  23rd,  1613,  and  a  third  direct  mention  of  Claudius  alone 
in  a  document  dated  August  31st,  1615. 

These  records  are  highly  suggestive.  In  the  first  place  the  Qilet  in 
question  is  evidently  no  native  of  Munich,  the  family  name  implying  that  he 
came  if  not  from  France,  at  least  from  the  frontiers,  while  the  Christian  names 
of  Claudius  and  Erdmann  are  equally  foreign  to  Munich  and  South  Bavaria. 
The  mention  in  the  second  document  of  three  Gilets  and  of  several ''  houses  " 
shows  that  there  was  more  than  one  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Munich, 
and  that  they  were  all  in  easy  circumstances. 

All  things  considered,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assume  that  these 
Munich  Gilets  were  kinsmen  of  Claude,  nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
one  bearing  his  own  Christian  name  followed  a  calling  in  close  connection  with 
that  for  which  Sandrart  tells  us  our  master  was  at  first  intended. 

It  may  now  perhaps  be  p^gsibl^  to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
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route  followed  hj  Claude  on  Iub  homeward  journey  in  1625.  Even  supposmg 
he  went  to  Venice  in  order  to  study  Giorgione's  and  Titian's  landscapes,  still 
it  was  a  very  roundabout  road  from  that  point  over   the  Brenner  through 


Bavaria  and  Swabia  to  the  Moselle,  eo  that  he  would'have  scarcely  undertaken 
it  in  his  then  humble  circumstances  without  some  good  reason.  The  war  had, 
3r,  just  then  burst  upon  the  upper  Danube  and  Rhine,  rendering  a 
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journey  very  unsafe  in  those  regions,  Gtel^  himself  being  said  to  haye  been 
set  upon  and  plundered  of  all  his  effects  by  highwaymen  in  Swabia.  On  the 
other  hand  this  route  seems  natural  enough,  supposing  his  intention  was  to 
visit  and  seek  assistance  from  well-to-do  kinsfolk  in  Munich. 

His  residence  in  Munich  thus  also  becomes  equally  explicable,  though  it 
can  scarcely  have  been  extended  to  two  years,  as  is  assumed  by  some.  Charles 
Blanc  certainly  quotes  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  Olaude  here  painted 
two  pictures ;  still  even  though  his  stay  may  have  been  brief  the  artist  was 
probably  not  idle,  especially  in  a  place  presenting  prospects  of  rare  beauty,  and 
two  of  his  paintings  in  London  would  seem  to  show  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
banks  of  the  Isar  at  Munich. 

The  exact  time  of  his  arrival  in  Lorraine  being  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  he  remained  there.  However,  his  expectations  were  by  no  means 
realised,  for  instead  of  receiving  independent  commissions  he  only  found 
employment  with  De  Ruet,  painter  to  the  ducal  Court.  This  artist  was  then 
engaging  some  Italian  painters  to  assist  him  with  his  works  in  the  Carmelite 
church,  and  thus  employed  Claude  to  execute  some  perspectives  and 
landscapes,  although  our  master  was  then  turning  his  attention  to  historical 
painting.  He  thus  became  disgusted  with  his  work  here,  and  happening 
just  then  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-worker  who  had  fallen  from  the  high 
scaffolding  in  the  church,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Italy,  whose  blue  skies  and 
rich  vegetation  he  had  long  secretly  pined  for. 

He  took  the  road  through  Lyons  and  Marseilles  where  he  long  lay  ill,  and 
at  last  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia  after  a  stormy  passage,  during  which  he  had  for 
travelling  companion  Louis  XIII's  Court  painter,  Charles  Erard  of  Nantes. 
Thence  he  journeyed  to  Rome  on  horseback,  re-entering  it  on  October  I8th, 
1627,  a  day  of  happy  omen,  as  being  the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  saint  of 
painters. 

At  first  his  affairs  cannot  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  BuC  they 
soon  brightened  after  the  accomplished  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  had  procured  a 
couple  of  paintings  from  him,  and,  delighted  with  their  beauty,  had  shown  them 
to  the  no  less  discriminating  Urban  YIII.,  who  forthwith  ordered  four  more 
pictures  of  the  artist.  These  are  the  '^  Harbour  of  Marinella,''  a  marine  piece 
with  papal  galleys,  and  two  idyllic  landscapes  with  figures. 

Both  cardinal  and  Pope  now  took  him  under  their  protection,  and  ere  long 
Claude  became  the  recognised  favourite,  not  only  of  the  Roman  nobles,  but  of 
f  all  Europe. 

Urban's  successor,  Innocent  X.,  was  no  less  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Alexander  VIL,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X., 
and  Innocent  XI.  But  the  artist  was  compelled,  against  his  better  judgment, 
to  satisfy  the  worldly  spirit  of  ^^^  distinguished   patrons  by  enhancing  the 
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charms  of  his  works  in  their  eyes  with  the  addition  of  living  figures  and  scenes 
taken  from  the  writings  of  Ovid,  the  classic  poet  of  love. 

From  this  we  see  that  Claude  had  meantime  to  some  extent  made  good  tlie 
neglect  of  his  early  days,  and  can  estimate  at  its  proper  worth  the  words 
of  d'Argensville,  who  thinks  himself  justified  in  asserting  that  ''  ce  peintre 
sachant  &  peine  ecrire  son  nom,  pouvait  disputer  d'ignorance  avec  Rembrandt ; 
tons  deux  n'ont  consult^  que  la  nature  sans  s'embarrasser  des  regies,  et  sans  se 
soucier  de  lire  aucun  livre." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  here  briefly  mention  some  of  the  more 
important  works  of  our  artist,  executed  by  him  for  crowned  heads  and  other 
notabilities.  The  first  temporal  prince  he  woiked  for  was  King  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain.  For  him  he  painted  seven  pictures  with  figures  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  one,  "  St.  Helen  embarking,"  in  which  the  figures  were 
one  foot  high. 

Louis  XIV.  procured  fourteen  works  from  him :  **  Siege  of  La  Rochelle  ; " 
''  Seizure  of  the  Defiles  of  Susa ; ''  a  marine  piece ;  a  landscape  with  animals ; 
'^  Seaport  at  sunset ; "  a  country  feast ;  the  ''  Landing  of  Cleopatra  ;  "  a  palace 
with  the  anointment  of  David  by  Samuel ;  a  palace  by  the  sea ;  a  landscape 
with  sheep  and  cattle  crossing  a  stream  ;  an  architectural  piece  with  a  seaport 
in  the  distance ;  "  The  Wilderness,  with  the  Temptation  of  Christ ;  "  another, 
with  a  woman,  cows,  and  sheep ;  and  a  sunset  with  soldiers  in  the  foreground. 

The  Duke  de  Bouillon  also  obtained  of  him  two  large  pieces,  and  the 
Constable  of  France  eight,  including  the  famous  one  with  Psyche  by  the  sea- 
shore. 

Other  works  by  him  went  to  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  not  to 
mention  those  executed  by  him  for  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  easel-pieces,  but  also  painted  several  frescoes,  a  technique  he 
had  lecome  familiar  with  at  Nancy.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention  those  in 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Crescenzi,  near  the  Pantheon,  in  the  palace  de'  Muziani 
In  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli,  and  in  the  Villa  Medici,  on  the  Trinitd  dei  Monti. 

Claude  had  scarcely  reached  his  thirtieth  year  when  everybody  wanted  to 
procure  works  from  his  hand,  so  that  he  was  able  to  put  prices  on  them  such 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  Hence  Nagler  is  entirely  out  of  his  reckon- 
ing in  supposing  that  when  thirty-six  years  old  our  master  was  still  frying 
cutlets  and  grinding  colours,  and  did  not  become  acquainted  with  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  till  his  forty-sixth  year.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
fortunate  turn  in  his  career  took  place  between  his  twenty-seventh  and 
thirtieth  year,  as  indeed  Pascoli  distinctly  assures  us. 

When  Claude  became  the  fashion,  landscape  painters  of  all  nations  began 
to  imitate  him,  unfortunately  not  always  because  they  recognised  in  him  a 
great  genius.     While  occupied  with  works  for  King  Philip,  he  discovered  that 
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indifferent  paintings  were  being  Bold  under  his  name,  occasioning  him  a 
twofold  loss,  as  he  was  thereby  affected  not  only  in  his  purse,  but  also  in  his 
reputation.  Besides,  as  an  upright  man  he  was  anxious  that  no  one  should  be 
injured  by  such  impositions.  Hence,  to  prevent  their  repetition,  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  preparing  a  book,  in  which  he  collected  accurate  sketches  of 
all  his  paintings  before  parting  with  them,  each  also  showing  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  and  the  price  received  for  it.  At  least  Baldinucci  tells  us  that  he 
heard  this  from  Claude's  nephew,  Joseph  Gel^e.  This  book  he  named  "  the 
Book  of  Inventions,"  or  "  the  Book  of  Truth  (authenticity)."  Henceforth, 
whenever  any  works  were  submitted  to  him,  in  order  to  get  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  were  by  his  hand  or  not,  he  simply  produced  this  book,  which 
enabled  those  interested  in  the  matter  to  decide  for  themselves. 

After  his  death  the  "  liber  Veritatis  "  passed  to  his  heirs,  who  justly  held 
it  in  great  honour.  At  present  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, but  it  was  published  in  the  years  1774 — 1777  under  the  title  of  "  Liber 
Veritatis,  or  a  collection  of  200  paintings  after  the  original  designs  of  Claude 
le  Lorrain.  In  the  collection  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  executed 
by  Richard  Earlom,  London,  1774—1777." 

The  first  page  of  the  book  is  endorsed  with  the  subjoined  autograph  lines 

« 

by  the  artist : — 

Audi  10  dagosto  1677. 

Ce  pr^nt  livre  appartien  a  moi  que  jai  faict  durant 

ma  vie  Claudio  QUlee,  dit  le  Loraiiui 

K  Roma,  le  23.  ao8  1680. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  Claude  could  for  the  most  part  do  no  more 
than  draw  mere  sketches  in  this  book.  But  however  fugitive  they  may  often 
be,  they  produce  the  effect  of  finished  pictures  resembling  fine  and  carefully 
executed  plates.  As  appears  from  the  above-quoted  words  of  the  author, 
the  "Liber  Veritatis"  contains  sketches  not  only  of  works  executed  after  1677, 
but  also  of  others  painted  at  earlier  periods. 

But  even  this  device  did  not  enable  him  always  to  escape  the  effects  of 
fraud.  He  still  continued  to  be  exposed  to  the  visits  of  dishonest  artists,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  otherwise  engaged, 
secretly  to  take  rough  copies  of  his  works,  which  they  afterwards  carried  out 
in  his  manner,  not  seldom  disposing  of  them  before  the  originals  themselves 
were  finished.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  imitations  and  copies  which 
still  bear  the  artist's  name. 

Amongst  those  who  thus  abused  his  confidence  was  his  own  pupil,  Giovanni 
Domenico,  of  Rome.  Claude  had  supplied  the  poor  wretch,  half-crippled  as  he 
was,  with  the  means  of  learning  several  musical  instruments,  taken  great 
delight  in  teaching  him  painting,  and  treated  him  as  a  son  for  five-and-twenty 
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years  in  Iub  own  house.  Yet  the  fdlow's  rascality  went  bo  far,  after  leaviog 
his  benefactor,  as  to  threaten  to  sue  him  for  the  salary  lie  claimed  for  the 
whole  of  this  time.     Claude  freely  paid  him  the  full  amount,  but,  Domenico 


dying  soon  after,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  take  in  any  more  pupils.  Even 
Hermann  Swanevelt  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  pupil  in  the  strict 
sense.  Like  other  artists  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Claude's  advice ;  for  in 
consequence  of  this  disappointment,  the  studio  was  henceforth  accessible  only 


